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MONASTERIES. 
Sweet was the tranquil vale, though boldly bound 
By hills romantic, with hoar forests crowned> 
Down its contracted space a rivulet played, 
Whose mossy banks its lengthened course delayed. 
Rich pastures formed its little verdant shores, 
Or fields, luxuriant with the harvest's 8t5res. 
Here, chosen seat of plenty and repose. 
Of old the British monastery rose. 
Various and large the pile, for use designed, 
Apartments multiform were there combined. 
The refectory, dormitory, cells and hall. 
The kitchen spacious, and the library small. 
The church with tapering spire, or turrets graced, 
And the long stately cloister often paced. 
With rude magnificence were ranged around. 
Within a lofty wall's* encircling mound. — Anon. 

These lines will serve to introduce our 
subject; namely, a brief description of 
the various parts and buildings usually 

January, 1837. 



found within a monastery or abbey. 
These piles were usually situated in 
low sites, perhaps chiefly on account of 
the convenience thereby afforded for 
fish-ponds, as fish formed a regular 
article of diet ; and, generally, the ruins 
of monasteries indicate fertile and even 
picturesque spots. The rise of monastic 
establishments is not our present ques- 
tion ; we purpose to describe them at a 
more advanced period, when they united 
the various accommodations enumerated 
in the preceding lines. They were places 
where a number of men resided to- 
gether, professedly for the performance 
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of religious services, and to seclude them- 
selves from the world. 

The CHURCH or ohapel included 
the altar for celebrating mass, the lec- 
terns or reading desks, seats and kneel- 
ing places in the choir, adapted for the 
various postures during the services, and 
the organs, vrith other matters, the 
names of which speak their uses. The 
rood-lofts were small galleries, in which 
images relating to the crucifixion were 
placed ; usually the cross, with Mary on 
one side and John on ihe other. The 
confessionals, or boxes, containing a 
chair for the confessor, and a grated side 
at whifch the penitents kneeled and con- 
fessed their sins. Galilees, places or 
marks to ascertain the spot from whence 
processions moved and to which they 
were to return, and sometimes open spaces 
used to assemble in for hearing sermons. 
Side-chapels, dedicated to the virgin or 
to saints, in which private services were 
repeated. Galleries, to aiFord passages 
round the upper part of the building, 
and to hang tapestry from on great 
occasions, rather than for the convenience 
of hearers. The richly adorned shrine, 
where the most respected images and 
the most venerated relics yvere placed. 
The gold and jewels taken from the 
shrine of Thomas a Becket at Canter- 
bury filled two chests, each so heavy as 
to require eight strong men to carry it. 
Pul{»ts, bells, clocks, stands for lights, 
and other furniture need not be de- 
scribed. In these buildings seven solemn 
services ought to have been performed 
every day, besides masses and sermons; 
but these very firequexitly degenerated 
into merely formal and irreverent repe- 
titions, and much disorderly conduct was 
often manifested by those who attended. 
The church, in a well- endowed monas- 
tery, was^ a large handsome building, far 
beyond the siae necessary for the num- 
bers who usually worshipped there, but 
adapted for all the pomp, processions, 
and ceremonies of the romish services. 

The vBsxtABLKS v^rere rooms acyoin- 
lag the ehureh, or within its walls, where 
^e priests* habits were kept. Those used 
iQ me services of the church of Rome 
were very splendid. The complete vest- 
ments of a single establishment often 
were worth suios equal to some thousands 
f^ pounds of our present so^ouey. 

The RBFEOTOBY was a large hall, used 
for meals, with a dresser, tables, and 
benches; it was placed so as to com- 



municate with the kitchen, pantry, and 
cellar. The abbot's table usually was 
raised above the rest of the apartment. 
At St. Alban's there was an ascent of 
fifteen steps to it. At the entrance was 
an inclosure called the lavatory, where 
the monks washed their hands before 
and after meals. The diet provided 
varied according to the rules of each 
monastic order. In some, many luxuries 
were provided ; in others, only plain and 
simple fere. The bill of fare of a fish 
day, still preserved, contains twenty- 
seven sorts of dishes. Psalms were 
sung, or passages from Scripture, or re- 
ligious works were read during the meal. 

The CHAPTER was a room fitted up 
with rows of benches, and principally 
used for inquiry into ofiences ; religious 
services were also performed, and various 
matters transacted in it connected with the 
discipline of the monastery. 

The poBMiTORY or dortbb was a 
long room or building, divided by a num- 
ber of partitions into small chambers, 
each lighted by a separate window, and 
just large enough to hold a bed and a 
desk. 

The cLoiaTfB occupied the principal 
part of the monastery ; it usually was form- 
ed by four paved walks, covered over 
head, surrounding a green, or open court. 
The di^erent parts of the monastery had 
communication^ firom the cloister, md 
there were seats and desks, so that the 
monks might use the cloister for study 
or recreation, sheltered fWxm the weather. 
It was the centre or general place of ow- 
ference. In . some monastto establish- 
ments, there were no doigonitories, but 
each monk inhabited a small room or 
cell ; these cells were built in ranges, and 
opened into the cloister. 

The iNPiBMABY was a sort of hospital- 
ward, with apartments connected there" 
with; which served for various purposes ; 
it also had a court or garden. In some 
orders, during the middle ages, the 
monks were bled several times in the 
year, on which occasions they retired for 
three days to the infirmary. As the sick 
were all removed to this building, it was 
the place where every monk expected, to 
die ; the approach of the last hour was 
carefully watched, and services performed 
appropriate thereto. Yet the solenm 
considerations inspired by the reflection 
that this place would probably be the 
last occupied by each inmate of the 
monastery, were often forgotten, and the 
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VhJe^ WAS frequeftted on account of the 
lidetise 66 to diet and Wine permitted 
thei^. Monks would resort to the infiftn* 
ary to enjoy a private treat, and to 
fteifit on viands sent hy their friends, 
whidh would not be allowed to appear 
i» the refectory. 

The GUEST-HAXL usually wad a sepa- 
rate boildhig, where strangers were re- 
oeivied and entertained. It communi- 
cated with the kitchen and offices, and 
also with a number of small bed-cham- 
bers. A guest-hall at Canterbury was 
a noble room, 40 feet by 150, but the 
mBUber of pilgrims who resorted thither 
to &e shrme c^ Thomas a Beeket, pro^ 
bably was greater than to any other si- 
milar place in the kingdom: 100,000 
are computed to have visited Canterbury 
in a single year. There was an anti- 
room, m which strangers were first re- 
cdved, and preliminary arrangements 
made for their accommodation. In those 
days, when inns were comparatively few, 
and imJonvenient, travellers frequently re- 
sorted to monasteries for accommodation 
and lodging. This was given without 
charge, but if the traveller could afford 
it, he presented an offering before he 
kft the place. Persons of rank were re- 
ceived with much attention and honour, 
and were accommodated with every need- 
ful convenience ; but all visitors were 
expected to depart on the third day. 
A rich man was flattered and excited to 
iiidu%e himself; but a hint was to be 
given him as to the quantity of wine he 
had drank, to excite his liberality. The 
guests' apartments of a monastery were 
dftpedally the places for the gossip and 
news of Ae day. 

The PARLOUR or log uxor y was an 
apartment used mostly for conversation, 
aa the name implies. In some orders, 
talking was forbidden in the other parts 
of the house, and where this restraint 
was not imposed, the parlour was the 
jdace to which persons were admitted 
who had business mth the iniftates of 
the monastery. 

The ALMONRT was a building, gene- 
rally on the outer wall, where charity 
Wte given to the poor. This was either 
the broken meat, of regular doles be- 
stowed upon beggars, and vast num- 
bers were thus induced to live an idle 
fife, wandering from one place to ano- 
ther,' depending upon the charity they 
daily expected to receive from the mo- 
nastic establishments. Of all charities, 
none are so liable to abuse, and so pro- 



ductive of wretchedness, as the besiowid 
of small donations without care or dis- 
crimination as to the real wants or cha- 
racters of the applicants ; and such were 
the convent doles . they increased miserjr, 
instead of diminishing or alleviating it. 
This may be seen at the present day 
in Italy and iSpain, where the same sys- 
tem, in some degree, is still continued. 
Whatever may be asserted by some 
writers, it is a well ascertained fact, Attt 
pauperism and beggary prevailed in Eng- 
land in the days of popery, before the 
reformation, to a greater extent than at 
any period since. 

The LIBRARY was a separate roomy 
under the charge of a particular officer, 
who anight not allow the books td be re- 
moved or lent, without a sufficient pledge 
for their return. Before the mventioll 
of printing, the number of books was 
small, and a large room for a library was 
not requisite. The books were, for the 
most part, volumes^f scholastic divinity. 
Those of history and philosophy Usually 
contained much that was ertotieous and 
absurd. Nichols remarks, that the cata- 
logue of Leicester abbey does not con^ 
tain a complete cdlection of the Holy 
Scriptures. There were detached books, 
and parts, and monkish glosses. Some 
monks might be able to use those copies 
which were in Latin, but English versions 
were not allowed. There are records 
extant which show that monks were 
punished for having English Testatnefits 
in their possession. Leknd describes 
the library of the Franciscans, at Oxford : 
it was only accessible to the wardens, 
and a part of the members ; it was full of 
cobwebs, moths, and filth, and contained 
no books of value. 

The SCRIPTORIUM or WRlTIWG-ROOlrf 

was a place set apart for writing books, 
which was an employment for monks, 
from the earliest times, and of great im- 
portance before the invention of print- 
ing. Many of these works were exe* 
cuted with much labour and skill, and 
richly ornamented. / It is unnecessary 
to enumerate the instruments used by 
the writers. The pens were of metal 
as well as quills. The ancient ink was 
better coloured than the modern, and 
more glossy. The earliest use of paper 
for books is supposed to have been about 
the tenth century. The early manuscripts 
were mostly upon parchment or vellum, 
sometimes upon other substances. The 
binding usually was ornamented. The 
cost of these written books was very 
b2 
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considerable; in 1274 a manuscript Bible 
was worth thirty pounds, equal to six 
hundred pounds of our money ; now, in 
1896, a well printed Bible may be had 
for four shillings. At the first period, to 
obtain one copy would have required all 
the earnings of a labouring man for fifteen 
years, (wages then were tnree half-pence 
a day,) now, less than half a week's 
labour of one of the same class, will pur- 
chase a copy of the word of God. 

The puisoK usually was a dungeon, 
very gloomy, and though often used for 
criminals, doubtless many sufiered therein 
for doctrinal opinions, who were followers 
of the truth, though accused of heresy, 
both monks and laymen. We find re- 
peated mention in the bishops* registers 
of persons sent to abbeys to be kept as 
prisoners for heresy. 

The MISERICORD was a hall in which, 
at times, the monks were allowed to par- 
take of indulgences in meat or drink, 
or to enjoy oSier relaxations from the 
rules of their order, which were not 
commonly permitted. 

The SANCTUARY was a part of the 
buildings connected with the church, 
where ofienders who had committed 
crimes were allowed to enter, and re- 
main protected from the officers of jus- 
tice for a certain number of days, suffi- 
cient for them to arrange their escape, 
in which the monks assisted. 

The soNG-scHooi. was a place boarded 
and wainscotted within the church, 
where the young clerks and boys were 
instructed in singing and music. The 
services of the church of Rome have 
been always remarkable for excelling in 
this respect. 

The COMMON-ROOM or house was a 
place where the monks met for recrea- 
tion. A fire was kept there always in 
the winter ; there were no fires in the 
churches or lodging-rooms, and a gar- 
den and bowling alley adjoined for sum- 
mer recreation. 

Some abbeys had mints, places where 
money was coined. This was a rude 
process, the blank pieces merely being 
struck vnth large hammers, on which 
the die was cut. Also there were ex- 
chequers or counting-rooms, fitted up 
with tables covered with cloths divided 
by lines, to assist calculations as to re- 
ceipts or payments of money ; for these 
establishments had many tenants and 
considerable dealings. 

The KITCHENS were large and spa- 



cious buildings, such being requisite to 
prepare food for numerous establish- 
ments. The abbot's kitchen at Glaston- 
bury still remains: the engraving pre- 
fixed to this article represents this ruin 
in its present state ; it is 33 feet across, 
each way: the smoke and steam were 
conducted by flues to the centre of the roof. 
In the autumn, at Martinmas, it was usual 
to kill and salt a number of cattle for winter 
vision, as food for animals was very scarce 
at that season ; the' provisions for monas- 
teries were usually supplied by the te- 
nants. In some orders, cleanliness was 
much neglected : mention is incidentally 
made in one case, that the kitchen was 
swept out only on Saturda3rs, and that 
the monks went thither to wash them- 
selves, and to comb their hair. 

The bake-uodsb does not require 
notice, except to state that particular 
care was taken in every process of pre- 
paring and baking the hosts for the sa- 
crament. Only persons of good charac- 
ter were to be employed, even in car- 
rying the flour, and silence was strictly 
to be observed during the making of 
these thin cakes or wafers, which the 
church of Rome then taught, and still 
asserts, are changed into the body and 
blood of Christ, including also his soul 
and his bones, when the priest pro- 
nounces over them four latin words, sig- 
nifying, ** This is my body." 

The garden had fruit-trees, and ve- 
getables, such as were then known, and 
herbs for cookery and medicine. There 
were also grass plats, walks, and arbours, 
for exercise and recreation. Many of 
the monks were employed in cultivating 
the gardens, a healthful and pleasant oc- 
cupation. 

The abbey gate contained the por- 
ter's apartments, it is unnecessary to 
enumerate dove-cotes, stables, cow- 
houses, and other out-offices, such as 
bathing-houses, artificers' shops, 
&c., the uses for which are explained by 
their names, and which would then be 
needful more than now, when manufac- 
tures are carried to so great an extent. 
At that period most articles for com- 
mon use were necessarily made within 
these establishments. 

The preceding description applies to 
monastic establishments upon a large 
scale, and the various parts may be more 
or less traced in ruins which yet remain, 
although the precise use for each place can 
now seldom be exactly ascertained ; and 
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where the buildings have remained in a 
more perfect state, the apartments have 
been much altered to fit them for pri- 
vate residences, and many portions have 
been removed. The extent of some of 
these establishments may be judged from 
a calculation made about thirty years 
ago, relative to the property formerly be- 
longing to Glastonbury abbey. It was 
estimated that the lands possessed by 
those monks were let at that time (about 
the year 1800) for an annual rental of 
250,000/. The buildings of this abbey 
occupied a space of sixty acres ; five 
hundred monks, besides servitors, were 
the inmates, and several hundred stran- 
gers were entertained daily within its 
walls. 

The evils which resulted to society 
and religion from such institutions need 
not be enlarged upon ; it cannot be de- 
nied that whatever good the system 
might have been capable of admitting, a 
far larger proportion of evil predomi- 
nated. To say nothing of the personal 
vices which often prevailed among the 
inmates, the abbe3r8 and monasteries 
were the strong-holds of popery ; and 
till they were removed it was impossible 
Aat the light of gospel truth could pe- 
netrate into any land. The real chris- 
tian, who has searched the records of 
former times, cannot view with indiffe- 
rence the formation of such establish- 
ments at the present day. 

Nor, though, perhaps, even monasteries claim 
Some honest praise, and some ingenuous fame, 
Can reason, when she views them all in all. 
Sigh, that the scythe of time has wrought their 

fall. 
Their rolls some names of high desert may boast, 
But idle, useless, was their geueral host. 
Drones, who on other's labour knew to thrive, 
And meanly plundered from the public hive. 
Celibacy and dull seclusion lead 
No mortal to high thought or holy deed. 
The social instinct bids us quit the cell, 
While virtue and religion jointly tell, 
That for their active sphere the world was given, 
That duty guides us here, while hope still points 

to heaven. Anom. 



OLD HUMPHREY ON TAXES. 

As there is much to enjoy in the world, 
80 there is something to endure, and 
wise are they who enjoy gratefully, and 
endure patiently. The apostle must 
have had much Divine discipline and 
teaching, before he learned in whatso- 
ever state be was, to be therewith content. 
Hew few have attained to such a state of 
mind ! 

1 have somewhere endeavoured to 



point out, after my poor fashion, that a 
price is fixed to every earthly enjoy- 
ment,* and that whether we go to mar- 
ket to supply our common necessities, or 
in any other way make an addition to 
our comfort and pleasure, the full price 
must be paid for the real or imagmary 
benefit. 

Now it is my intention to pursue this 
subject in a different form ; in other 
words, to show that whether we build our 
houses in the city or town, or pitch our 
tents in the wilderness, the taxes must 
be paid : while the christian is on this 
side heaven, he must put up with 
earthly trouble. 

In bygone days, I knew one who was 
practical and clever in his business ; a 
man of information beyond his sphere in 
life. There are men of this stamp in al- 
most all ranks, who acquire knowledge 
nobody knows how ; it seems rather to go 
to them, than they to seek after it ; and 
Pearson was one of this kind. It was a 
pleasant thing to pass an occasional hour 
with him ; for he was sure either to tell 
me something I did not know, or to am- 
plify and correct that which I did. 

Most men have their weak points, and 
Pearson had many ; among them was a 
strong, inveterate, and unreasonable an- 
tipathy to taxes. The very name of 
taxes had the same effect upon him 
as a stout stick has on an ant*s nest, 
when turned round and round within it. 
If you can fancy to yourself a demure 
tabby cat, soft as velvet, sitting ^nd 
purring in your lap, suddenly putting 
out her talons, and setting up her back, 
every hair on an end, at sight of a 
strange dog, you will be able to ima- 
gine the sudden anger, hatred, and un- 
charitableness of Pearson at sight of the 
tax-gatherer; the man with the green 
book was an absolute scarecrow to him. 

Pearson could reason on other sub- 
jects, but he could not reason on the 
subject of taxes. How to avoid paying 
them, occupied no small part of nis re- 
flection and his ingenuity. 

The collector called and called again, 
but Pearson was out, or busy, or at his 
dinner, or had no change, or something 
or other. When these excuses would no 
longer avail — when, in short, he was 
compelled to pay, he put off' the evil 
moment till a oistress warrant was at the 
door. 

One day that I called in, he was in 
high glee, telling me he had at last got 
• See No. 1 Weekly Vuitor. 
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rid of the ** philistines,'* the tax-gather- 
ers. He haa agreed with his landlord to 
pay an advance of rent, on condition that 
the latter paid all the taxes. Taking out 
ipy pencil, and comparing the advanced 
rent with the amount of taxes, I found that 
Pearson was paying rather more than he 
had paid hefore. 

Again I say, however we may cut, and 
shume, and plan, and contrive, the taxes 
must he paia. 

You are not, however, to suppose that 
by taxes I mean merely the poor-rate, 
the assessed taxes, and such like things. 
^o, no,; what has been said about 
Pearson is only an illustration. I use 
the word tax in a more extended sense. 
AH earthly things have a shadowy side ; 
^d, as I have said before, where there 
is much enjoyed, there will dways be 
soipething to endure. 

If you will have a large house, you 
must pay a high rent ; if you will be 
proud, you must endure mortification; 
and if you will despise the calls of wis- 
dom, you must suffer from the effects 
of your own folly: the high rent, the 
mortification, and the sufferance, are the 
tayes which you cannot evade. 

Now, if I could but convince you, and 
nftore deeply impress my own heart with 
the truth, that we are mercifully dealt with 
by a mercy-loving God, and that our 
very trials are among our choicest bless- 
ings, then should we more patiently, and 
more willingly pay those taxes which 
He, for our good, has laid upon us. 

It was not the mighty cry, the threat- 
ening malediction of an archangel that 
made known to us the words, **In the 
world ye shall have tribulation," but the 
vemk, encouraging voice <^ the Saviour 
of sinners, which told us at the same 
time where we might find peace. 

We make a sad mistake in looking 
around us, fancying that if we had this 
or that, or if we were here or there, we 
should be happier than we are, and have 
fewer taxes to pay. Every state and con- 
dition has its cares. Old Humphrey 
knows but little of kings, but he runs 
no great risk in concluding that their 
cosUy crowns neither keep their heads 
nor their hearts from aching. 

It may be that the cares of the world, 
before now, have made you long *' for a 
lodge in some vast wilderness." You 
may have imagined, as I have done, how 
sweet and peaceful a lonely log-house 
«wa9t be in som&ojf tbte States of Aiae- 
rica, ^th Hm piimwri foc^tB around 



you, and where there are next to no 
.taxes ; but are there no taxes, think 
you, in getting there, and in remaining 
there ? 

Is it no tax to be blown by the storm 
out of your course ; to sail the salt seas 
for days and nights, for weeks, and per- 
haps months, till your heart is sick at the 
sight of it; to drag a thousand miles up 
the muddy Mississippi, gazing on the 
floating drift-wood, tne monotonous wall 
of forest trees, and the swampy shore, 
with here and there an alligator basking 
in the mud and slime, and myriads <? 
musquitoes swarming around you ? 

Is it no tax to dwell in the depths of so- 
litude, in the back woods of a new coun- 
try, where the heart yearns in vain 
for society and friends ; where the sab- 
bath bell is never heard, and the gospel 
is seldom preached ? And is it not a 
heavy tax to bend over the couch of 
sickness, when assistance and sympathy 
are distant, and to bury your own dead 
with your own hands in a strange land ? 
Yes ! these things are enough to make 
a man cry out in his very dreams, " Old 
England for ever ! " 

I grant that if it were possible to be 
set down all at once, with our fresh feel- 
ings about us, untried by travel, and 
unsoured by deprivation, it vrould be 
truly delightful to gaze on the g^rand and 
glorious scenes of nature that man has 
never meddled with : but we are not to 
have things after our own fashion ; we 
must take them **for better and for 
worse," for the taxes must be paid. 

If we desire the good things that 
others possess, we must be content to 
have them on the same terms that others 
hold them. 

" You have no such woods and water- 
falls in England as we have in America," 
said a transatlantic friend to me. ' ' Why, 
no," replied I, " we certainly have not; 
neither have we such dreary swamps, 
such myriads of musquitoes, such shaggy 
bears, bisons and buffaloes, such sharp- 
teethed congars, such poisonous rattle- 
snakes, such wide-mouthed alligators, 
such ■' ■ ■ ' '." It was needless to go on, 
for my friend had shuffled away, net 
expeeting that I should so suddenly open 
upon him with a list of the taxes be 
had to pay for his waterfaMs and his 
woods. 

There are too manv ai»(»^ us moat 
desirous to. dbtain what we have not) 
than to improve what we have; too 
Biany who^ like poor Fciirscm^ strive 
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hard to get rid of one tax, even though 
it subjects us to the payment of another. 

We want to be picking and choosing, 
without considering the justice of the 
observation, *' Shall we receive good at 
the hand of God, and shall we not re- 
ceive evil ?" We want the ** great trea- 
sure,** without the *^ trouble therewith,** 
and "both hands full," without the 
"travail and vexation of spirit.'* As well 
may the pilgrim hope to cross the de- 
sert without heat and thirst, and the ma- 
riner to roam the trackless deep without 
storm and tempest. We had hetter be 
quiet, for all our attempts to make a 
heaven upon earth vdll certainly end 
in disappointment. 

I have often though.t what a world 
this would be, if we had had the making 
of it. The wisdom of the Eternal pro- 
duced order out of chaos ; but if we had 
any hand in the affairs of the universe, 
we should soon produce chaos out of 
order. like paper kites in the air, we 
do pretty weft while checked with a 
strong string ; but cut the string, and let 
us have our own way, and, like the poor 
kite, we come tumbling down into the 
mire. 

Oh, it is a happy thing when the chris- 
tian gratefully accepts God's blessings 
with God*8 restrictiotis, God's summer 
with God's \rinter, God's parental en- 
eouragements with God's ftitherly chas- 
t3seffi<^ntd. 

Now, ttenk over these kindly-meant 
observations in a quiet and teachable 
rairit. If I know my own heart at all, 
mfffjaee meant for your teal good. 

The t4xes laid upon us bv the Father 
of merdto (which we ougnt gladly to 
p«ly) for the enjoyment of his favours, 
ire comparatively very light; but the 
taa(^ we bring upon ourselves by our 

Gle, waywar(hiess, follies, and sins, are 
vy indeed. 



TH£ GARDEN. 

This calendar will be found am>UcAbte 
to ike neighbourhood of London, and 
will rewdre very Mttle vslriation fot 
ifty miles round. In more southerly 
parti, the opeiradons of spring may be 
oommenced a few days earlier, and 
those of autumn deferred a few days 
later. Towards the north, the revci^ of 
Ubs rule is to be obset^ed : the opefa* 
tions of spring muet cmnttience lat^y, 
and the precautimis of winter b^ adopted 
earlier. 



JANUARY. 

Kitchen-garden, The weather will 
not admit of doing much. The ground 
may be prepared for future crops, and 
manure brought in and spread in ridges. 
In a forcing-house, or even in a very 
warm and sheltered situation out of 
doors, radishes, spinach, lettuce, parsley, 
and early peas and beans may be sown ; 
but they will require great attention, and 
their success is very doubtful. 

Fruit-garden, All sorts of trees may 
be removed in mild, open weather; 
newly-planted trees protected from frost 
by laying straw round the roots ; apples, 
pears, plum-trees, and gooseberry and cur- 
rant bushes, may be pruned. Thin the 
latter well; cutout the wood from the mid- 
dle, and trim the young shoots ; thus the 
fndt wiU be abunoant and large. Clear 
the moss and canker from trees ; on a 
mild, foggy, or rainy day, throw quicklime 
over them ; this will kul the moss, which 
scrape or cut off. Wash cankered trees 
with hot liquor, in which bacon or other 
fat meat has been boiled. 

Flower-garden, If the weather be mild, 
any common bulbs still out of the ground 
may be planted ; but choice florist's bulbs 
had better be deferred till February. 
Daisies and other edgings may be trans- 
planted. The fine sorts of tulips just emer- 
ging from the ground, also anemoniw 
and ranunculuses planted in November, 
will require protection from frost with 
matting, litter, or old bark. 

Choice auriculas and polyanthoses in 
pots should be kept in glass frames, and 
plunged in old tan, saw-dust, of ashes ; 
also mignonette, sweet peas, and stocks 
of last year, kept in late flowering. In 
addition to this attention, all alpine plants 
such as orchis maculata, dianthus glau* 
cus, &c., require to be protected with 
mats or Utter, to imitate the warmth of 
their native snow. 

Hot-house and Green^house. Keep 
up a uniform warmth, water very spar- 
ingly, but admit air every fine mild day. 

Appearances of the month, K mikl, 
a few hardy plants will be accidentally 
in flower, such as polyanthuses, stocka, 
&e., and laurustinus will have continued 
in flower. The winter aconite, (a beau- 
tiful little yellow flower, surrounded with 
a leaf of bright dark green,) and the 
dhristmas rose blossom about the middle of 
the= mWrth ; the primrose, daisy, white vio- 
let, and tvargreen hoheystwkle, towards 
the close ; the catkins of nut* tt^s appear, 
and the common honeysuckle ^ows biKkr 
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[William the Conqueror.— From an Illuminator who lived in the reign of Edward I. See Strutt.] 



ENGLISH HISTORY. 
WILLIAM I., NAMED TUfi CONQUEROR. 

Reiffned twenty 'One years, from 1066 
to 1087. 

Great was the change effected in 
England by the Norman invasion, and 
the accession of William the Conqueror. 
The Normans possessed many of the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the North-men 
from whom they were descended, but im- 
proved by civilization and the profession 
of Christianity. Active and enterprising, 
of a martial spirit, fond of glory, and 
already attentive to literature, the mixture 
of their race with the Anglo-Saxons 
produced important results. Luxury 
and indolence had by this time destroyed 
the more valuable features of the Saxon 
character ; their nobility and clergy were 
degenerate, and the lower classes were 
servile, though the forms of their insti- 
tutions remained; and the Norman 
leaders and adventurers, taking the place 
of these corrupted, enervated clergy and 
nobles, were influenced by the national 
institutions; while the descendants of 
the united people were brought into close 
intercourse with the continent. The 
result, under Divine Providence, has been 
and still is manifested iu the English 



character, and its present influence upon 
every habitable part of the globe. 

The former part of this historv noticed 
the providence of God as displayed in 
the remarkable chain of events which 
preceded the battle of Hastings, and 
contributed to the success of WiUiam^s 
expedition; nor was the Divine hand 
less conspicuous in the circumstances 
which immediately followed. Harold's 
sons were too young to take their father's 
place; his brothers had perished, one in 
conflict against Harold, and the others 
with him in the fatal battle of Hastings: 
tlius the succession was left open. Ed^ 
fcAtheling, by descent the rightful heir to 
the Saxon throne, was a weak and 
inefficient youth ; and Edwin and Morcar, 
the powerful earls of Mercia and Nor- 
thumberland, sought rather to gratify 
their own ambition than to defend their 
country. They aspired to regal power, 
and when they found that the Witten- 
agemot gave the preference to Edgar, 
and that a part of the clergy supported 
the duke of Normandy, these powerful 
leaders withdrew to their own districts, 
where they vainly endeavoured to main* 
tain independent authority. 

William's proceedings after the bat- 
tle of Hastings show, that he neither 
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grounded his claim to the throne upon 
his success in arms, nor thought tlie 
kingdom to be gained by one battle. He 
did not hasten forward to London, but 
fell back upon Hastings, and marched 
along the coast to Dover. This fortress 
being unexpectedly surrendered, he re- 
mained there some days, and then 
proceeded towards London, being en- 
couraged by the submission of the people 
of Kent Still he did not venture to 
attack the metropolis ; but after his knights 
had repulsed the Saxon forces which 
sallied from thence, he burned the 
southern suburb, and proceeded to Wal- 
lingford in Berkshire, forty miles beyond 
London. Here William remained for 
some time, ready to intercept Edwin and 
Morcar, if they should take up arms ; 
not wasting his forces in unnecessary 
contests, but awaiting the result of nego- 
tiation. This plan succeeded : Edgar's 
party received no efficient support ; and 
the clergy conducted an arrangement 
which cadled William to the throne. His 
character had made him popular, and he 
had many advantages from the peculiar 
situation of the Saxons at this juncture ; 
80 that we may believe the mass of the 
people were willing to have him for their 
nder. He was invited to the throne, 
and arrived in the neighbourhood of 
London, christmas-day being appointed 
for his coronation. His military success, 
it is true, had chiefly contributed to place 
him on the throne, by giving his claims 
an advantage over tnose of his rivals ; 
but he certainly neither seized the crown 
by force, nor desired to be considered 
otherwise than an elected monarch. The 
tide of conqueror at that time pointed 
out, not a person victorious in military 
affairs, but one who had succeeded in 
establishing his claims : conquestusy as a 
general term, signified property acquired, 
not inherited. William's proceedings, 
however, clearly manifested a determina- 
tion to support by force the claims which 
he urged as a matter of right, and the 
position in which he stood required oppres- 
sive means to maintain it; to use the 
ashet's language, when ^' pride hath 
ded, violence is risen up into a rod 
of wickedness." His followers demanded 
rewards at the expense of the Saxons; 
the latter were unwilling to submit to a 
foreign yoke, when the heat of their own 
dissentions had passed away; and the 
naturally severe and distrusthil character 
of William, led him to adopt nleasure^ 



which ended in the very evils against 
which he desired to guard. Though he 
gained the English throne by prudence 
united with power, yet he had recourse to 
unrelenting severity and oppression, in 
order to retain it. 

The first circumstance exciting distrust 
between William and his new subjects 
occurred on the very day of his corona- 
tion. WTien asked whether William 
should be their king, the English testified 
their assent by loud and tumultuous shouts, 
which alarmed the Norman soldiefs sta- 
tioned near the abbey, and they considered 
this noise indicated a rebellion. Ac- 
cordingly they proceeded immediately to 
acts of violence on the crowd, plundering 
and setting on fire the neighbouring 
houses. The greater part of the assembly 
in the church hastened away, struck witn 
consternation, and a few clergy were with 
difficulty induced to remain to complete 
the ceremony, while the monarch him- 
self was greatly alarmed. This conduct 
of the Norman soldiery, exasperated 
the people, and diminished their con- 
fidence in the new king ; and where 
suspicion is once established, it leads to 
the very evils of which it is apprehen- 
sive. 

William, however, at his coronation, 
took the oath to govern with equity, which 
was usually administered to the Saxon 
kings, and for a short time endeavoured 
to conciliate the English people, while 
the well-filled treasury of Haroid enabled 
him to reward his followers. He granted 
privileges to the city of London, forbade 
all violence on the part of his soldiers, 
regulated the administration of justice, 
and promoted commerce. Edwin and 
Morcar, with the other English nobles, 
paid homage to him ; he made presents 
to Edgar Atheling, and for a time every 
thing appeared satisfactory. But William 
manifested his distrust of his new sub- 
jects by conferring all ofiSces of real 
power on the Normans, and erecting 
castles in many places, where he placed 
garrisons of Norman soldiers. Among 
these structures was the tower of Ll)ndon ; 
and one of his followers says, that the 
king saw from the first, that strong coer- 
cive measures would be necessary towards 
the Londoners. 

The foUowing spring, William returned 
to Normandy, carrying with him some 
of the English nobles, and leaving this 
country under the care of his half-brother 
Odo, the bishop of Bayeux. and William 
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Fitz-Osborne, one of his favourites, both 
of whom were severe and arbitrary cha- 
racters, likely to strengthen unpleasant 
feelings by their arrogant and unfeeling 
conduct to the Saxons, and by the counte- 
nance they gave to the oppressions of 
the Norman soldiery who garrisoned 
the castles. The want of a native ruler 
was severely felt, and the English began 
to conspire to shake off the foreign yoke. 
Some went into voluntary exile, and en- 
gaged even in the service of the Greek 
emperor, where their feelings were gra- 
tified by having to encounter a body of 
Normans sent to attack Greece. 

The English sought aid from the king 
of Denmark, and the count of Boulogne: 
the latter attacked Dover castle, but was 
unsuccessful. Other revolts followed; but 
they were unconnected, and opposed even 
by many of the English, and were soon 
suppressed, especiaUy as William has- 
tened his return before the close of the 
year. But discontent still existed, and 
was increased by some heavy taxes and 
severe proceedings of the Norman mo- 
narch ; evincing that where a breach is 
once opened, it will soon be widened. 
William had promised to give his daughter 
to earl Edwin in marriage ; but he now 
withdrew from his engagement, and this 
urged that nobleman to an open revolt. 
The insurrection soon extended through- 
out the counties to the north of the Hum- 
ber. Some writers have considered that 
William*s absence from England, and 
bis succeeding conduct, were, from the 
first, designed to excite a rebellion, which 
might enable him to gratify his Norman 
followers at the expense of his new sub- 
jects. However this may be, we find 
William prepared to meet the revolt, and 
soon able to suppress it by his active and 
w^ell-disciplined troops, especially as the 
Saxons possessed no castles or fortified 
places. The king and the natives were 
now decidedly opposed; every day the 
monarch resorted to severer measures, 
and the people became more exasperated. 
William became ^*the conqueror," in the 
present application of the term; and 
thusy by grasping at what was not his 
own, he wst his own peace. The mutual 
hatred which prevailed between the Saxons 
and Normans caused much suffering; 
**for where envying and strife is, there 
is confusion and every evil work.** StiU 
these disturbances were eventually over- 
ruled for good^ for they rooted out the 



luxurious, debauched, and indolent Saxon 
nobility. Thus, as in every like event, 
God shows that He can, and will make 
" the wrath of man to praise him." 

A destructive contest now broke forth. 
Bands of English rcvdters plundered 
their peaceable countrymen, and, by open 
engagements, and secret ambushes, cut 
off many of their Norman oppressors, who, 
on their part, eagerly pursued a contest for 
which they were rewarded by the pro- 
perty of those whom they oppressed. 
The efforts which, if at first united, 
might have driven the invaders back to 
their own land, now only served to supply 
money and possessions for the Norman 
king to gratify adventurers, who came 
from allparts of Europe to assist in keep- 
ing the English in subjection. We are told 
that unprotected Norman ta'avellers were 
so frequently murdered, that a heavy fine 
was imposed upon every hundred (or 
district) in which the dead body of a 
Norman was found. 

In 1069, the inhabitants of Dnrhana rose 
in the night, and destroyed the Norman 
garrison. That of York neiu-ly shared 
the same fate, but was succoured by the 
king; yet as he subdued the revolt in 
one place, it broke out in another. The 
sons of Harold threatened the south 
with an Irish fleet, while the Danes 
landed on the east, and penetrated as far 
as York, but retired to the Humber on 
the approach of William, who induced 
them to re-embark, probably by paying 
a sum of money. 

The Norman tyrant, for such he had. 
now become, proceeded to wreak hit 
vengeance on the northern Saxons. 
After keeping Christmas at York, he 
spread his troops over the country, be- 
tween that city and Durham, and laid it 
waste. That lai^e district was left without 
a human habitation! The inhabitanta 
were driven away, or massacred ; more 
than 100,000 were slain by the soldiers, 
or perished from want. A writer who 
lived nearly a century after, relates that 
this tract of country, once full of towns 
and well cultivated, remained a barren 
and empty waste even in his day. The 
chroniclers (^ those times, describe the 
great miseries suffered by the wretehed 
people. Ingulph, a coiHemporary writer, 
says, ** There were destroyed and laid 
waste, sQch splendid towns, such Idtj 
castles, such beautiful pastures, that had 
a stranger viewed the scene, he would 
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bav9 been moved to compassion; aiid 
had one inhabitant been left alive, he 
could not have recollected the country." 
Another old writer observes, *' The 
Normans were astonished at their own 
power, became, as it were, mad with 
pride, and imagined that they might do 
whatever they pleased with the Eng- 
Ibh." In short, the very name of an 
Englishman became a term of reproach. 
Nor was the depopulation confined to 
riiTaging country districts. The num- 
ber of inhabited houses was reduced in 
many principal towns ; in Oxford, from 
781 to 243 ; in Derby from 243 to 103 ; 
i« Chester from 487 to 282 ; and in 
other places in proportion. William con- 
tinued his exertions through the winter, 
and, after clearing the central districts of 
revolters, he erected some more castles to 
keep down fresh insurrections. But 
other revolts continually arose, and 
fresh expeditions were made to suppress 
tbem. 

After some years, a temporary repose 
was obtained^ but the state of the country 
is thus described by a c<Hitemporary : 
" England was worn down by extreme 
and multifarious desolations, ner sufiPer- 
ings were aggravated by natives and fo- 
reigners ; burnings, rapine, and daily 
slaughter afflicted, and destroyed, and 
wasted this miserable nation. The con- 
queroers and the conquered both suffered 
by 8W(»*d, pestilence, and famine." The 
▼iees and debauchery of the Saxons were 
thus justly punished : in later, as in for- 
mer days, no nation can, with impunity, 
fill up the measure of its iniquity. 

The Saxon 'clergy had been mostly 
removed. This change was probably 
advantageous to the people, so far as 
alnhties and learning were concerned, 
and as tending to promote union between 
the two nations. The measure was for- 
warded by tiie lybitrary and unchristian 
pdwer then assumed by the p<^s, who 
espieially thanked William for enforcing 
the eelibaey of the clergy. Lanfrane, an 
Italian monk, was made archbishop of 
Canterbury instead of Stigand; be 
showed his partiality for the Normans, 
by inflicttng penances on the Saxons 
^o htid fought at Battel, especially cn-^ 
jfiimng the Soglish archers to fast. The 
iofiemr elergy attended to their duties 
19 a manner more likely to conciliate 
the natives, even uniting with Wulstan, 
the bested the Saxon prelates, in putting 
a stop to tlie eustom of poi^nts selling 
tlMir own ehildren. The archbishop c^ 



York, . Aldred, died a short time before 
these events took place, cursing with 
his latest breath the king whom he had 
crowned. 

The estates of the Saxon nobiUty and 
landed proprietors were now generally 
confiscated: the king retained 1400 
manors, and bestowed 500 on Odo, and 
973 upon Robert, count of Mortaigne, 
his two half-brothers. Whole coun- 
ties were granted to other chiefs, and 
the Saxon race were degraded to be the 
servants and slaves of their invaders. 
But the Norman leaders often dissi- 
pated their ill-gotten wealth in riot and 
prodigality, and then did not hesitate to 
employ their armed retainers to plunder 
the Saxon yeomanry for fresh supplies. 
The estates thus granted by the king to 
his followers were all held on feudal 
tenures, that is, upon condition of ren- 
dering various services, chiefly of a mi« 
litary nature, to the ruler who conferred 
them. These services were more or less 
connected with the customs then preva- 
lent with respect to knighthood and 
chivalry. The regulation of the curfew 
was another markof distrust and severity. 
By this law aU natives were compelled to 
extinguish their fires and lights, as soon 
as a bell tolled, early in the evening. 
A permanent memorial of the Norman 
conquest was the erection of a splendid 
abbey at Battel, where Harold had 
been conquered. This was richly en- 
dowed, and services performed, which 
the erring church of Kome taught would 
be beneficial to the departed warriors* 
In this abbey was preserved a roll or 
list of the names of the principal adven-^ 
turcrs who accompanied William in his 
expedition of plunder and bloodshed. 
As most of these leaders were gratified 
with landed possessicms wrested fr(»n the 
natives, the Battel abbey roll soon be- 
came a list of the principal families in 
England, and many even now refer to 
their family names in that list with a 
feeling of pride; forgetting tha;t it ia 
in fact but a list of robbers — a very 
different list from that recorded in 
Seripture, of those who returned from 
Babylon to Jerusalem, ** whose spirit 
God had raised, to go up to build the 
house of the Lord, which is in Jerusa- 
lem." Ezra, i. 5. 

William's distrustful temper induced 
him to act treacherously towards the 
earls jEklwin and Morcar ; the latter feU 
into the snare, and was imprisoned for 
the remainder of his life. Edwin tried 
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to prrcure supporters, but, after wander- 
ing about for some months, he was sur- 
prised and slain. Many of the followers 
of these earls were deprived of an eye or 
a hand, and suffered to roam about the 
country, living proofs of William's re- 
lentless severity. Hereward, one of the 
Saxon leaders who offered resistance, 
was more successful. After the battle of 
Hastings; his paternal estate was confis- 
cated, and he repaired to the continent, 
where he obtained the rank of knight- 
hood, which gave him a title to com- 
mand. He then began a partizan war- 
fare in Lincolnshire, and carried on a 
series of daring exploits, not exceeded in 
the history of similar adventurers, either 
of ancient or modem date. His fortified 
station was in the isle of Ely, where he 
was attacked by Ivo Tailboys, a Norman 
leader, whom the Saxon so frequently 
defeated, that at last Tailboys employed 
a witch to accompany his troops, thinking 
he was opposed by more tnan mortal 
power. She was engaged in her incan- 
tations, within a wooden tower erected 
to attack the island, when Hereward set 
the surrounding reeds on fire, and the 
M'itch perished with many of the sol- 
diers. The exploits of this daring Saxon 
leader were commemorated in popular 
songs, .and William was at last glad to 
purchase his submission by restoring his 
estate. Hereward ended his days in 
peace. 

The insatiable ambition of William 
was not confined to England. In the 
year 1072, he marched an army into 
Scotland, and compelled the king to ac- 
knowledge his superiority. Edgar Athel- 
ing at first had taken refuge in that 
country, but he was too contemptible a 
rival to excite apprehension. William 
even received him at his court, and made 
him a regular allowance for his support, 
which he expended in frivolous pursuits. 

The severe manner in which the Eng- 
glish were treated, led to carelessness in 
the behaviour of the Normans ; and as 
their oppressions increased, they were re- 
garded with increased aversion; and 
even unnecessary apprehensions prevailed 
among the natives. Many foreign adven- 
turers flocked to the court, willing to assist 
in enforcing subjection, provided they 
could share the spoil; but one exception is 
recorded. Gustmund, a foreign monk, 
refused to accept of an ecclesiastical 
preferment, which would have required 
him to preside "over those whose fa- 
thers, dear relatives, and friends, had 



been slain ^^ith the sword, disinherited, 
or exiled, at the command of the kuig.** 



(Ship of William the Conqueror, taken from the 
Baieux tapestry.) 
(To be continued.) 



MOTIVES FOR DOING GOOD. 

Motives — Happiness secured by doing good — 
Scene at home — The stormy evening — ITie walk. 
— The sick boy — Enjoyment of another kind — 
The return — Various motives; perhaps, not 
wholly wrong — Sentimental feeling — Illustra- 
tion — Anot'.er case — Principle — Policy — An 
allegory — Conversation — A wretched fireside — 
Effect of sympathy — Feeling unsteady; fickle; 
inconsiderate — Deficiencies of mere feeling — 
Principle — Principle systematic ; a co-operator 
with God —Analysis of our benevolent acts— The 
way to test the real motives. 

By engaging in the work of doing 
good to others, we do not by any means 
sacrifice our own happiness. We often, 
indeed, give up some of the ordinary 
means of enjoyment, but we do not sa- 
crifice the end. We secure our own 
richest, purest enjoyment, though in a 
new and better way. We change the 
character of our happiness too ; for the 

Eleasure which results from carrying 
appiness to the hearts of others is very 
different in its nature from that which 
we secure by aiming directly at our own. 
Now, the reader ought to consider these 
things, and understand distinctly at the 
outset whether he is in such a state of 
mind and heart that he wishes to pursue 
the happiness of others, or whether, on 
the other hand, he means to confine his 
efforts to the promotion of his own. 

On some cold winter evening, per- 
haps, you return from the business of 
the day to your home, and I will sup- 
pose that you have there the comforts of 
life all aroimd you. You draw up your 
well stuffed ell>ow-chair by the side of 
the glowing fire which beams and 
brightens upon the scene of elegance 
which your parlour exhibits. A new 
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and entertiiiQing book is in your hand, 
and fruits and refreshments are by your 
side upon the table. Here you may sit 
hour after hour, enjoying these means of 
comfort and happiness, carried away 
perhaps by the magic of the pen to dis- 
tant and diflferent scenes, from which 
you return now and then to listen a mo- 
ment to the roaring of the wintry wind, 
or the beating of the snow upon your 
windows. If you have a quiet con- 
sci^oce, you may find much happiness in 
soc^ a scene, especially if gratitude to 
God as the bestower of such comforts, 
and as your kind Protector and Friend, 
warms your heart, and quickens your 
sensibilities. 

But still, though this might be enjoy- 
ment, there is another way of spending 
an hour of the evening which would also 
afiPord enjoyment, though of a different 
kind. You lay aside your book, trundle 
back your cushioned chair, pack your 
refreshments in a small basket, take 
down from your secretary a favourite 
Ktde volume of hymns, and then muf- 
fling yourself as warmly as possible, you 
sally forth in the midst of the storm. 

The pavement is half concealed by the 
drifts of the snow, among which you 
make your slippery way, until you turn 
down into a narrow court, guiding your 
steps to one of its humble houses. You 
enter by a low door. It is not, however, 
the abode of poverty. There is comfort 
and plenty under this roof; on a dif- 
ferent scale, indeed, from that which 
you have left at home, though perhaps 
not at all inferior in respect to the actual 
enjoyment they afford. 

The mother who welcomes you is a 
widow, and the daily labour of her hands 
procures for her all that is necessary for 
her wants, and much besides, which she 
enjoys highly as luxuries. She enjoys 
them more highly, perhaps, than you do 
the costly splendour you have left. Her 
bright brass candlestick, which she toiled 
several days to earn, and the plain rock- 
ing chair in the comer, are, to her, as 
much, and perhaps far more, than your 
tall astirad, crowned with its cut glass 
shade, or your splendid ottoman. 

In a word, all the wants of this family 
are well supplied, so that I am not going 
to introduce the reader to a scene of pe- 
cmdary charity. You must bring some- 
tbmg more valuable than money here, if 
yoQ wish to do good. You have some- 
tWng more valuable than money, christian 



sympathy ; this I will suppose you to 
bringr. 

On one side of the fire is a cradle 
which the mother has been rocking. You 
take your seat on a loW chair by the side 
of it, and leaning over it, you look upon 
the pale, face of a little sufferer who nas 
been for many months languishing there. 
His disease has curved his back, and 
brought his head over towards his breast, 
and contracted his lungs, and he lies 
there in bonds which death only can sun- 
der. Something like a smile lights up 
his features to see that his friend has 
come again to see him even through the 
storm. That smile and its meaning will 
repay you for all the cold blasts which 
you encountered on your way to the sick 
room. After a few minutes* conversation 
with the boy, you ask if he would like 
for you to carry him a little while in 
your arms. He reaches up his hand to 
you, evidently pleased with the proposal, 
and you lift him from his pillow ; and 
you enjoy, more even than he does, 
the refief he experiences in extend- 
ing his limbs, cramped by the narrow 
dimensions of his cradle. 

You raise him in your arms. He is 
not heavy. Disease nas diminished his 
weight, and you walk to and fro across 
the room with a gentle step, his head 
reclining on your shoulder. The un- 
easy, restless expression which was upon 
his countenance, is gradually changed for 
one of peaceful repose ; until at length, 
lulled by the gentle sound of your voice, 
he drops into a quiet slumber. You 
may walk with him many, many times 
across the floor, before fatigue will coun- 
terbalance the pleasure you will receive 
in watching his placid and happy look, 
reflected in the glass behind you when 
you turn. 

At last he wakes, and you gently lay 
him down into his cradle again. You 
read to him a hymn expressive of resign- 
ation to God, and confidence in his kind 
protection. Kneeling down by his cradle, 
and holding his hand in yours, you offer 
a simple prayer in his behalf; and when 
at length you rise to go away, you see 
in his countenance, and feel in the spon- 
taneous pressure of his little hand, that 
though he says nothing, for he has not 
yet learned the cold -forms of civility, his 
heart is full of happiness and gratitude. 
In witnessing it, and in recalling the 
scene to your mind in your cold and 
stormy walk home, you will experience 
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an ei^yment which I cannot describe, 
but which all who have experienced it 
will understand. This enjoyment is, 
however, very different in its nature frc«n 
the solitary happiness you would have 
felt at your own fireside. Which kind, 
now, do yon prefer ? 

The ease I have described is, it is 
true, an experiment on a very small scale. 
The good done was little, it was only 
half an hour's partial relief for a sick 
child, and another half hour's happiness 
for him afterwarik, as he lies in silence 
and solitude in his cradle, musing on the 
kindnes* of his visitor. This is indeed 
doing good on a small scale, but then, on 
the other hand, it is making but a small 
effort. It shows the better, perhaps, 
oD account of its being so simple a case, 
the point to be Illustrated, namely, that 
you may take two totally different modes 
to make a winter evening pass plea- 
santly ; and it is not merely a difference 
of means when the end is the same, but 
a difference in the very end and object 
itself. 

^^But fs not the end sought in both 
cases our own happiness ?" you ask. 

**No, it is not." And this leads me 
to a distinction, a metaphysical distlnc- 
ti<Hi, which every one who wishes to do 
good on right principles ought to un- 
derstand. The l^tinction is contained 
summarily in the following propositions, 
and I wish my reader would pause and 
reflect upon them until their nseaning is 
distinctly miderstood, and then he wil^ 
be prepiared to entef into the spirit of 
the rcra2»k» whi«h foBow. The pro- 
positions are elementary, the very found- 
ations of the science of doing good. 

1. A man may ^o good for Sie sake of 
tbe eredit or the advantage of it ; in 
which case it is a matter of policy. 

2. ^ He may do good for the sake of 
tli» pleasure of it ,* here it is a matter 
of feeling. 

3. He may do good simply for the sake 
of obeying God, and from the desire to 
have ^ good done : in this case it is a 
matter of principte. 

1 . A man may da good for the sake of 
the credit of it ; and thk is the secret of 
a far greater proportion of the appa- 
rently benevolent effort which is made 
in the world, than is generally supposed. 
I do not by any means say that it is 
wrong for a man to desire the good 
opinion of others, and especially to wish 
to be known as a man of kind feeling 



for the wants and sufferings of his feilow- 
men. T\\\s is probably right, l^t degree, 
the extent, to which this operates upon Ms 
as a stimulus to effort, is the main pdbt. 

There are various ways in which this 
principle may operate. Yon may go and 
visit the sick, and carry comforts to the 
poor, and be very active and bustling in 
your efforts to gather Sabbath- school 
scholars, or to distribute tracts, Cfr collect 
contributions for charitable purposes; 
and you pass along from month to mont&, 
imagining that your motives and feelings 
are all right. And yet if you were at 
any time to pause and reflect, and call 
your heart tnoroughly to account, yoa 
would find that your "Veal stimulus is the 
wish to be esteemed by all your christian 
acquaintances as an ardent and a devoted 
christian, or an active, efficient, suc- 
cessful member or naanagOT of a dilu- 
table society. Or you may contribute 
money ; alas \ how mttch is so co»tdbut-> 
ed, because you know it will be expected 
of you. The box or the paper cotaes 
round, and yon cannot easily escape it. 
You do the good, not for the sake «^ 
having the good done, but to save yo«f 
own eredit. Or, to take another case 
still, on a larger scale, and more gfoss 
in its nature, you may, if a man of bu- 
siness sund wealth, take a large share ift 
some costly benevofent enterprise, with 
the design of enlarging your inftoenee, 
or extending your business by the effect 
which your share in the transacticm wiH 
produce upon the minds of others. It is 
true that this feeling would not be wi* 
mixed. You would look, and try to lo(4, 
as much as possible at the benevoient 
object to be accomplished, and a heart 
^^deceitfnl above all things, and de^** 
rately wicked," will attempt to persuade 
you that this is your sole, or dt least fom 
principal desire. But if, in sucb a ease, 
you were suddenly kid upon a dyfag 
bed, and eouM look upon the transaction 
in the bright, spiritual light which th# 
vicinity of another world throws upoil 
all human actions and pursuits, ym 
would see that in all these cases you asfe 
doing good, not for the sake of plei^i^ 
God by doing his work, but to prom^e, 
in various ways, your own private ends. 

Let it be understood that we do n^ 
say that this would be wrong, n<Mr do We 
say it would be right. We say nodiing 
about it. How far, and into what fieldi^ 
a just and proper policy will lead a ma», 
in the transaction of his worldly afikirs, 
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it is not now our business to inquire. 
The sObject we are considering is not 
policy, but benevolence : and the only 
point which we wish here to carry is, 
inducing, the young christian, in com- 
mencing his course of religious action, to 
discriminate, to understand distinctly, 
what is benevolence and what is not ; to 
have his mental and moral powers so 
disciplined, that when he really is doing 
good for the sake of the credit of it, he 
may distinctly know it. 

2. Doing good from the impulse of 
sentimental feeling, is regarded among 
men as of a higher moral rank, than 
doing good from policy. Though, after 
aD, it might perhaps be a little diiBcult 
to assign a substantial reason for the dis- 
tinction. One of the lowest examples of 
doing good from mere feeling is where 
we make effort to relieve pain, because 
we cannot bear to see it. We do not say 
that this is wrong. All we say is, that it 
is not acting from principle. It may be 
considered a moral excellence, that the 
mind is so constituted in respect to its 
powers and sympathy with others, that it 
cannot be happy itself while an object of 
misery is near, and the happiness of 
knowing that all around us are happy, 
may be « kind of enjoyment which it is 
very proper for us to seek. But still this 
is doing good from feeUng, not from 
principle. 

Feeling will often prompt a benevolent 
man to make efforts to promote positive 
enfoyment, as well as to relieve mere 
suffering which forces itself upon the 
notice. You "get interested," as the 
pkrase is, in some unhappy widow, per- 
naps, and her children, a case of desti- 
tntiott and aufffering, with which you 
hare become casually acquainted. The 
rir^mnstances of h^ case are such, per- 
luqps, as at first to make a strong i^ppeal 
t« your feelings, and, after beginning to 
act in hCT behalf, you are led on from 
step to step by the pleasure of doing 
good, till you have found her regular 
employment, and relieved all her wants, 
and provided for the comfort and proper 
education of her children. All this may 
be right, but it may be sinomly feeling 
wbieh has prompted it. There may 
hare been no steady principlo of bene- 
voleBee through the whole. 

3. Dwng good from principle. There 
is 1 1^ wid^ difference between the be- 
n c flcucc of principle and the bene- 
▼dbnee of feeMng, than young christians 



who have not fully considered the sub- 
ject are aware of. Principle looks first 
to God. She sees him engaged in the 
work of promoting universal holiness 
and happiness. Not universal holiness, 
merely as a means of happiness, but ho- 
liness and happiness; for moral excel- 
lence is in itself a good, independently 
of any enjoyment which may result from 
it. So that principle has two distinct 
and independent, though closely con- 
nected objects, while feeling has but one. 
Principle decides deliberately to en- 
gage as a co-operator with God in pro- 
moting the prosperity of his kingdom ; 
which kingdom is the prevalence of per- 
fect holiness and enjoyment She dees 
not then rush heedlessly into the field, 
and seize hold of the first little object 
which comes in her way. She acts upon 
a plan. She surveys the field. 8he 
considers what means and resources the 
now has, and what she may, by proper 
effort, bring within her reach ; and then 
aims at aeting in such a manner 
as shall in the end promote, in the 
highest and best way, the designs of 
God. She feels, too, that in these la- 
bours she is not alone. She is not a 
principal. She is endeavouring to exe- 
cute the plans of a superior, and she en- 
deavours to act, not as her own impulses 
might prompt, but as the nature and 
character of His great designs require. 

Doing good from motives of policy, 
the first of the inducements we have 
considered is not likely to find much 
favour with human hearts, if it can be 
simply deprived of its disguise. But the 
distinetioa between feeling and principle 
demands more careful attention. The 
two may sometimes co-c^erate. In fact, 
they do very well together, but feeling 
cannot be trusted alone with the work of 
benevolence. She wiH aid, she wiH inspirit 
principle, and enable her to do her work 
better and more pleasantly, but she can- 
not be trusted alone. 

We can, perhaps, more clearly show the 
distinction between the benevolence of 
principle and of feeling by an allego- 
rical illustration. Let us suppose, then, 
that one evening Feeling and Principle 
were walking in a road upon the out- 
skirts of a country town. It was a cold 
winter evening, and as they passed by 
the door of a small cabin, with boarded 
windows and broken roof, they saw a 
child sitting at the door, weeping and 
sobbing bitterly. 
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Feeling looked anxious and concerned. 

** What is the matter, my little fel- 
low?" said Principle, with a pleasant 
countenance. 

The boy sobbed on. 

'* What a house," said Feeling, ** for 
human beings to live in ! But I do not 
think any thing serious is the matter. 
Let us go on." 

** What is the matter, my boy? " said 
Principle again, kindly. *' Can you not 
tell us what is the matter ? " 

**My father is sick," said the boy, 
"and I don't know what is the matter 
with him." 

"Hark," said Feeling. 

They listened, and heard the sounds of 
moaning and muttering within the 
house. 

" Let us go on," said Feeling, nulling 
upon Principle's arm, " and we wul send 
somebody to see what is the matter." 

" We had better go and see ourselves," 
said Principle to her companion. 

Feeling shrunk back from the pro- 
posal, and Principle herself, with fe- 
male timidity, paused a moment, from 
an undefined sense of danger. 

" There can be no real danger," 
thought she. " Besides, if there is, 
my Saviour exposed himself to danger 
in doing good. Why should not I? 
My Saviour," she whispered, "aid and 
guide me." 

" Where is your mother, my boy ?" 
said she. 

"She is in there," said the boy, " try- 
ing to take care of him." 

"Oh, come," said Feeling, "let us 
go. Here, my boy, here is some money 
for you to carry to vour mother." Say- 
ing this, she tossed down some change 
by his side. The boy was wiping his 
eyes, and did not notice it. He looked 
ui) anxiously into Principle's face, and 
said, 

"I wish you would go and see my 
mother." 

Principle advanced towards the door, 
and Feeling, afraid to stay out, or to go 
home alone, followed. 

They walked in. Lying upon a bed 
of straw, and covered with miserable and 
tattered blankets, was a sick man, moan- 
ing and muttering, and snatching at the 
b^-clothes with his finger. He was 
evidently not sane. 

His wife was sitting on the end of a 
bench by the chimney corner, with her 
elbows on her knees, and her face upon 



her hands. As her visitors entered, she 
looked up to them, the very picture of 
wretchedness and despair. Principle 
was glad, but Feeling was sorry they had 
come. 

Feeling began to talk to some small 
children, who were shivering over the 
embers upon the hearth, and Principle 
accosted the mother. They both soon 
learned the true state of the case. It was 
a case of common misery, resulting from 
the common cause. Feeling was over- 
whelmed with painful emotion at wit- 
nessing such suffering. Principle began 
to think what could be done to relieve it, 
and to prevent its return. 

"Let us give her some money to send 
and buy some coal and some bread," 
whispered Feeling, "and go away; I 
cannot bear to stay." 

" She wants kind words and sym- 
pathy, more than food and fuel, for pre- 
sent relief," said Principle; "let us sit 
with her a little while." 

The poor sufferer was cheered and 
encouraged by their presence. A little 
hope broke in. Her strength revived 
under the influence of a cordial more 
powerful than any medicated beverage; 
and when, after half an hour, they went 
away promising future relief, the strength 
and spirits of the wretched wife and mo- 
ther had been a little restored. - She had 
smoothed her husband's wretched couch, 
and quieted her crying children, and 
shut her doors, and was preparing to 
enjoy the relief when it snomd come. 
In a word, she had been revived from a 
stupor of despair. As they walked away, 
Feeling said it was a heart-rending 
scene, and that she should not forget it 
as long as she lived. Principle said no- 
thing, but guided their way to a house, 
where they found one whom they could 
employ to carry food and fuel to the 
cabin, and take care of the sick man, 
while the wife and her children should 
sleep. They then returned home. Feel- 
ing retired to rest, shuddering lest the 
terrible scene should haunt her in her 
dreams, and saying she would not wit- 
ness such a scene again for all the world. 
Principle kneeled down at her bed-side 
with a mind at peace. She commended 
the sufferers to God's care, and prayed 
that her Saviour would give her every 
day some such work to do for him. 

Such, in a very simple case, is the 
difference between feeling and principle. 
The one obeys God. The other obeys 
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her own impulses, and relieves misery 
because she cannot bear to see it. As a 
consequence of this difference in the 
very nature of their benevolence, many 
results follow in respect to the character 
of their efforts. 

1 . Feeling is unsteady. Acting from 
impulse merely, it is plain that she will 
not act excepting when circumstances 
occur to awaken the impulse. She 
therefore cannot be depended on. Her 
stimulus is from without. It arises from 
external objects acting upon her, and 
consequently her benevolence rises and 
falls as external circumstances vary. 
The stimulus of principle is from within. 
It is a heart reconciled to God, and con- 
sequently united to him, and desiring to 
carry forward his plans. Consequently 
when there is no work actually before 
her, she goes forth of her own accord 
and seeks work. She is consequently 
steady. 

2. Feeling will not persevere. When 
she sees suffering, she feels uneasy ; and, 
to remove this uneasiness, she makes 
benevolent effort. But there are two 
ways of removing it. She will cease to 
feel uneasiness not only when the suf- 
fering is relieved, but also when she be- 
comes accustomed to witnessing it. She 
feeds a starving child, not because she 
wishes the child to be happy, but because 
she cannot bear to see him wretched. 
Now, as soon as she becomes accustomed 
to seeing wretchedness, she can bear it 
easily enough ; and therefore she cannot 
go on with any long course of benevolent 
effort. For before long she becomes ac- 
customed to the suffering, it ceases to 
affect her, and her whole impulse, which 
is her whole motive^ is gone. 

3. Feeling is inconsiderate. What 
she wishes is not to do good, but to 
relieve her own wounded sensibilities. 
She will give a wretched man money 
at the door, though she might know that 
he uses money principally as the means 
of procuring that which is the chief cause 
of his wretchedness. That is, however, 
of no consequence to her, for the new 
misery she makes will be out of her sight, 
and her -purpose is answered equally 
well, whether the misery is relieved, or 
only removed from view. Therefore 
she is inconsiderate, acting with good 
mtentions, but often increasing the evil 
she intended to remedy. 

4. Feeling aims only at relieving pal- 
pable wretchedness. She might, indeed, 
if she was wise, aim at promoting ge- 



neral happiness on an enlarged plan ; for 
her own enjoyment would be most 
highly promoted by this. But she is not 
generally very wise ; and while principle 
forms plans, and makes systematic efforts 
to promote the general enjoyment, feel- 
ing continues in a state of moral inaction 
in respect to the work of doing good, 
unless there is some specific and palpable 
suffering to be relieved. 

5. And once more. Feeling does not 
aim at promoting holiness, or diminishing 
sin, on their own account. Principle 
considers sin an evil, and holiness or 
moral excellence a good, in themselves, 
on their own account, and independently 
of their connexion with enjoyment and 
suffering. She would rather have all 
men grateful and obedient to God, and 
imited to one another, even if they were 
to gain nothing by it in respect to happi- 
ness. Feehng does not take this view of 
the subject. Nothing affects her but the 
sight or the tale of woe. If you can 
show her that sin is the cause of some 
suff*ering which she is endeavouring to 
relieve, she will perhaps take an interest 
in endeavouring to remove it, as a means 
to the accomplishment of an end ; but in 
respect to the universal reign of love to 
God and love to man, on account of the 
intrinsic excellence of love, she feels no 
interest. She does not perceive this 
moral excellence. She may be herself 
entirely destitute of this love. 

In all these respects, and in many 
more, analogous to them, principle is 
very different from feeling. 

1 . She is steady and persevering. She 
has in mind one great object, the uni- 
versal establishment of the kingdom of 
God. This is what she lives for, and 
she is steadily pressing on in the accom- 
plishment of her work. When she at- 
tempts to do good in any particular case, 
it is not to relieve herself from pained 
sensibilities, but to promote the great 
cause ; and when, accordingly, the acute- 
ness of her feelings has been blunted 
by time and use, she goes on more vigor- 
ously and with more energy, not with 
less. Her impulse is from within. It is 
a deliberate, a fixed, and a settled desire 
to please God, to co-operate in his plans, 
and to promote human happiness. This 
is a steady principle which leads her to 
seek work, not merely to do what is 
obtruded upon her. 

2. Principle acts upon a plan. She 
makes it a part of her business to look 
all around her, and see in what ways, 

c 
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and how extensively she can have any ' 
influence on the character and happiness 
of human beings. Then she considers 
wh^t objects ought to be aimed at, and 
what is their comparative value, and how 
long her life may be expected to endure. 
With all these elements in view, she 
forms wise and systematic plans, extend- 
ing as far as her influence can be made 
to extend. In a word, she feels that she 
has a great work to do, and she endea- 
vours to make arrangements for doing 
it systematically and thoroughly. 

3. Principle aims, too, as I have before 
intimated, at promoting goodness as well 
as happiness. She looks upon men as 
moral beings, not merely sentient beings, 
and aims at promoting their moral ex- 
cellence as well as their enjoyment. In 
fact, the former attracts the far greater 
portion of her regard, for it is not only a 
good in itself, but it is the only sure 
foundation of happiness. 
. 4. And, once more. Principle engages 
in her work as a child of God, and a 
co-operator with him. She feels at all 
times, therefore, a sense of filial depend- 
ence. She puts forth her hand to be 
led, and goes wherever her Master calls. 
She reports regularly to him, too, acting 
solely as his obedient and dutiful child. 

Tne reader will thus, I hope, clearljr 
understand the distinction between po- 
licy, feeling, and principle, as stimulus 
to effort in doing good. The inquiry 
will naturally arise, at least it ought to 
arise with each one, what is the character 
of his own benevolent effort ? We shall 
all find that these motives are mixed in 
our hearts, and, by a careful self-examin- 
ation, we shall probably perceive that 
policy has more influence than either 
of the others. I do not mean, by policy, 
a deliberate intention to pretend to be 
benevolent for the purpose of accom- 
plishing a sinister design ; I mean, doing 
good, with some real interest in it; 
but where the paramount inducement, 
after all, is the fight in which the affair 
will be viewed by others. This may 
not be always wrong, as we before re- 
marked. A man ought not to be in- 
different entirely to his own reputation. 
The favourable regard of the wise and 
good every one should desire, and it is 
right to take pleasure in the sense of its 
possession ; but there are probably very 
few who would not be surprised, if they 
were to see their good deeds honestly 
analyzed, to find how large a portion of 



the inducement, in nearly all of tbem^ 
was to be seen of men. To discriminate 
between the benevolence of feeling and 
that of principle, requires still greater 
care. The distinction is riot exa^ctly one 
between right and wrong ; for to be influ- 
enced by feeling in our efforts is cer- 
tainly not wrong. We oiight to feel deep 
compassion for the sufferings of otheris, 
and a great personal pleasure in the 
work of alleviating them, But principle 
ought to be the great basis of all our 
efforts at doing good. It is the only 
stable basis, ana it is the only one 
which in any degree enables us to fulfil 
our obligations as the creatures of God. 
Doing good on principle is the only kind 
of benevolence which is pleasing to him. 
K we wish to know which of these 
motives control us, we must pause when 
we are about to make some effort to 
do good, and allow our thoughts to go 
freely forward, and see what is the object 
on which they will rest, as the end to be 
secured. When, for example, you are 
making efforts to prepare yourself well 
for duties, as teacher of a class in the 
sunday-scnool; what is it that your heart 
rests upon as the object you are pursuing 
in it? Your imagination goes lorward, 
beyond your present preparation : now 
follow her ; see where she goes ; wliat 

Eicture does she form ? Does she ex- 
ibit to your eye the beautiful appear- 
ance of a full and an attentive class, to be 
noticed by the other teachers, or the super- 
intendent, or by some individual friend, 
whose good opinion you particularly de- 
sire ? Does she whisper to you the 
praises of your fidelity and your success, 
or does she warn you of the reproof, or 
the censure, secret or open, which you 
must expect if you are unfaithful ? Or 
does she, on the other hand, lead you to 
the hearts of the children, and show you 
renewed, sanctified affections there? 
Does she picture to you their future 
lives, purified from sin, an(J lead you to 
anticipate, through them, the extension 
of the Redeemer's kingdom ? 

So when a friend calls upon you, Jo 
ask your subscription to a charity, to 
relieve distress, for example, and you sit 
Ustening to the story, and determine tp 
add your name to the list, what is it that 
your imagination reposes upon at the 
instant of decision ? The satisfaction of 
the applicant at finding you ready to aid, 
or the sight of your name by those to 
whom the paper is to be borne, or relief 
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frdin tH^ pkiii i^hbn^d by the ikd 
details of thS story f Oi*, i^ it the 

Sleasore of obeying God, and aiding in 
oing his work? What is it, in such 
cases, that your mind rests Upon at the 
moment of decision ? Recall a few such 
casies to the mind, and give the reins to 
your heart, and see where it. will go. If 
you take off all restraint, and let it move 
freely, it will run to its own end, and 
there repose itself upon the object it is 
really seeking. 

So far as principle may control you in 
your efforts to do good, it will tend to 
identify you in heart and feeling, and in 
plans, with God, and lead you to act iu 
miitation of his example, and as a la- 
bourer by his side. Let us look, then, at 
the benevolence of the Deity, for this is 
the benevolence which ydu are to cherish. 
This you ai*e to imitate, to co-operate 
with. You cannot, therefore, study it 
too closely. Let us resume this subject 
hereafter by a piarticular consideration of 
the character which the benevolence of 
the Deity issuines. — Jacob Abbott. 



THfe GREAT STORM OP 1708. 

The temjpest of last November rei)ainds 
m Of that tremendous hurricane iii 1703, 
which, when spoken of, is emphatically 
called the Great Storm. Both storms 
are alike remarkable for having occurred 
in the month of November. The great 
storm of 1 703, was at its height on the 
27th, the late one on the 29th of the 
month. In each the wind blew from the 
same quarter. 

The festrful tempest of 1703, was pre- 
ceded by k strong west wind, which set 
in about the middle of the month ; and 
fevery day, and almost every hour, in- 
creased irt force until the 24th, when it 
blew furiously, occasioned much alarm, 
and some damage was sustained. On 
the 25th, and through the night follow- 
mg, it continued with unusual violence. 
On the morning of Friday, the 26th, it 
raged so fearfully, that only few people 
had courage to venture abroad. Towards 
erening it rose still higher; the night 
tettihg in with excessive darkness added 
^^eral horror to the scene, and pre- 
vented any from seeking security abroad 
m>in their homes, had tnat been possible. 
The extraordinary power of the wind 
created a noise hoarse and dreadful, like 
Aunder, which carried terror to every 
ear, and appalled every heart. There 



W^re also appearances in the^heayeris 
that resemblea lightning. **Tiie air," 
says a writer at the time, **was full of 
meteors and fiery vapours ;" yet, he adds, 
" I am of opinion, that there was really 
no lightning, in the conimon acceptation 
of the term; for the clouds, that flew 
vnth such violence through the air, were 
not, to my observation, such as are usually 
freighted with thunder and lightning: 
the . hurries nature was then in do not 
consist with the system of thundet.*' 
Some imagined the tempest was accom- 
panied with an earthquake. "Horror 
and confusion seized upon all, whether 
on shore or at sea; no pen can describe 
it, no tongue can express it, no thought 
can conceive It, unless theirs who were 
in the extremity of it ; and who, being 
touched with a due sense of the sparing 
tnercy of their Maker, retain the deep 
impressions of his goodness upon their 
minds, though the danger be past. To 
venture abroad was to rush into instant 
death, and to stay within afforded no 
other prospect than that of being buried 
under the ruins of a falling habitation. 
Some, in their distraction, did the former, 
and met death in the streets ; others the 
•latter, and in their own houses received 
their final doom." One hundred and 
twenty-three persons were killed by 
the falling of dwellings ; amongst tl^se 
were the bishop of Bath and Wells (Dr. 
Richard Kidder) and his lady, by the 
fall of part of the episcopal palace of 
Wells; and lady Penelope Nicholas, 
sister to the bishop of London, at Horse- 
ley, in Sussex. Those who perished in 
the waters, in the fioods of tne Severn • 
and the Thames, on the coast of Holland, 
and in ships blown away and never heard 
of afterwards, are computed to have 
amounted to 8,000. 

All ranks and degrees were affected by 
this amazing tempest, for every family 
that had any thing to lose lost something: 
land, houses, churches, com, trees, ri- 
vers, all were disturbed or damaged by 
its fury ; small buildings were, for the 
most part, wholly swept away, **as chaff 
before the wind." Above 800 dwelling- 
houses were laid in ruins. Few of those 
that resisted escaped from being unroofed, 
which is clear from the prodigious in- 
crease in the price of tiles, which 
rose from 1/. I*, to 6L the thousand. 
About 2000 stack of chimneys were 
blown down, in and about London. When 
the day broke, the houses were mostly 
strijpped, and appeared like so many 
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skeletons. The consternation was so great, 
that trade and business were suspended ; 
for the first occupation of the mind was 
so to repair the houses that families 
might be preserved from the inclemency 
of the weather in the rigorous season. 
The streets were covered with brickbats, 
broken tiles, signs, bulks, and pent- 
houses. 

The lead which covered 100 churches, 
and many public buildings, was rolled 
up, and nurled, in prodigious quantities, 
to distances almost incredible; spires 
and turrets of many others were thrown 
down. Innumerable stacks of corn and 
hay were blown away, or so torn and 
scattered as to receive great damage. 

Multitudes of cattle were lost. In 
one level in Gloucestershire, on the 
banks of the Severn, 15,000 sheep were 
drowned. Innumerable trees were torn 
up by the roots ; one writer says, that he 
himself numbered 17,000 in part of the 
county of Kent alone, and that, tired 
with counting, he left off reckoning. 

The damage in the city of London 
only, was computed at near 2,000,000/. 
At Bristol it was 200,000/. In the 
whole it was supposed that the loss was 
greater than that produced by the great 
fire of London, J 666, which was esti- 
mated at 4,000,000/. 

The greater part of the navy was at 
sea, and if the storm had not been at its 
height at full flood, and in a spring tide, 
the loss might have been nearly fatal to 
the nation. It was so considerable that 
fifteen or sixteen men-of-war were cast 
away, and more than 2000 seamen pe- 
rished. Few merchantmen were lost; 
for most of those that were driven to 
sea were safe. Rear-admiral Beaumont, 
with a squadron then lying in the Do\^tis, 
perished with his own and several other 
ships, on the Goodwin Sands. 

The ships lost by the storm were esti- 
mated at 300. In the river Thames, 
only four ships remained between Lon- 
don-bridge and Limehouse, the rest 
bemg driven below, and lying there mi- 
serably beating against one another. Five 
hundred wherries, 300 ship boats, and 
J 00 lighters and barges, were entirely 
lost: and a much greater number re- 
ceived considerable damage. The wind 
blew from the western seas, which pre- 
venting many ships from putting to sea, 
and driving others into harbour, oc- 
casioned great numbers to escape de- 
struction. 

The Eddystone lighthouse, near Ply- 



mouth, was precipitated in the surround- 
ing ocean, and with it Mr. Winstanley, 
the architect by whom it was contrived, 
and the people who were with him. 
** Having been frequently told that the 
edifice was too slight to withstand the 
fury of the winds and waves, he was 
accustomed to reply contemptuously, that 
he only wished to be in it when a storm 
should happen. Unfortunately his desire 
was gratified. Signals of distress were 
made, but in so tremendous a sea no 
vessel could live, or would venture to put 
off for their relief." 

The amazing strength and rapidity of 
the wind are evidenced by the following 
well-authenticated circumstances : — Near 
Shaftesbury a stone of nearly 400lbs. 
weight, which had lain for some years 
fixed in the ground, fenced by a bank 
with a low stone wall upon it, was lifted 
up by the wind, and carried into a hol- 
low way, distant at least seven yards 
from the place. This is mentioned in a 
sermon, preached by Dr. Samuel Sten- 
nett, in 1788. Dr. Andrew Gifford, in 
a sermon preached at Little Wilde- 
street, on the 27th of November, 1734, 
says, that " in a country town a large 
stable was at once removed off its foun- 
dation, and instantly carried quite across 
the highway, over the heads of five 
horses and the man that was then feed- 
ing them, without hurting any one of 
them, or removing the rack and manger, 
both of which remained for a consider- 
able time, to the admiration of every 
beholder." Dr. Gifford, in the same 
sermon, gives an account of "several 
remarkable deliverances." One of the 
most remarkable instances of this kind, 
occurred at a house in the Strand, in 
which were no less than fourteen per- 
sons: " Four of them fell with a great 
part of the house,. &c., three stories, and 
several two ; and, though buried in the 
ruins, were taken out unhurt : of these, 
three were children ; one that lay by 
itself, in a little bed near its nurse ; an- 
other in a cradle; and the third was 
found hanging (as it were wrapped up) 
in some curtains that hitched by the 
way ; neither of whom received the 
least damage. In another place, as a 
minister was crossing a court near his 
house, a stone from the top of a chim- 
ney, upwards of I40lbs. weight, fell 
close to his heels, and cut between his 
footsteps four inches deep into the 
ground : soon after, upon drawing in his 
arm, which he had held out oH some 
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occasion, another stone, of near the same 
weight and size, brushed by his elbow, 
and fell close to his foot, which must- 
necessarily, in the eye of reason, have 
killed him, had it fallen while it was 
extended." In the Poultry, where two 
boys were lying in a garret, a huge 
stack of chimneys fell in, which making 
its way through that and all the other 
floors to the cellar, it was followed by 
the bed, with the boys asleep in it, who 
first awaked in that gloomy place of con- 
fusion without the least hurt. 

So awful a visitation produced serious 
impressions on the goveniment, and a 
day of fasting and humiliation was ap- 
pointed by authority. The introductory 
part of the proclamation issued by queen 
Anne for that purpose, claims attention 
from its solemn import : — " Whereas, 
by the late most terrible and dreadful 
storms of wind, with which it hath 
pleased Almighty God to afflict the 
greatest part of this our kingdom, on 
Friday and Saturday, the twenty-sixth 
and twenty-seventh days of November 
last, some of our ships of war, and many 
ships of our loving subjects, have been 
destroyed and lost at sea, and. great 
numbers of our subjects serving on 
board the same have perished, and many 
houses and other buildings of our good 
subjects have been either wholly thrown 
down and demolished, or very much 
damnified and defaced, and thereby 
several persons have been killed, and 
many stacks of corn and hay thrown 
down and scattered abroad, to the great 
damage and impoverishment of many 
others, especially the poorer sort, and 
great numbers of timber and other 
trees have, by the said storm, been torn 
up by the roots in many parts of this 
our kingdom ; a calamity of this sort, so 
dreadful and astonishing, that the like 
hath not been seen or felt in the memory 
of any person living in this our king- 
dom, and which loudly calls for the 
deepest and most solemn humiliation of 
us and our people : Therefore, out of a 
deep and pious sense of what we and all 
otir people have suffered by the said 
dreadful wind and storms, (which we 
most humbly acknowledge to oe a token 
of the Divine displeasure, and that it 
was the infinite mercy of God that we 
and our people were not thereby wholly 
destroyed,) we have resolved, and do 
hereby command, that a general public 
fast be observed," &c. 

This public fast was accordingly ob- 



served throughout England, on the 19th 
of January following, with great serious- 
ness and devotion, by all orders and de- 
nominations. 



CHRISTIANITY AND JUDAISM.— No. I. 

Man is necessarily a moral agent. The 
character of that dispensation under 
which God at first placed him, is thus 
described : "He that doeth these things, 
shall live by them." "When the hour of 
trial came, he failed to obey the commands 
of God, and by his transgression involved 
himself and the whole race in condemna- 
tion and ruin. The natural course of 
justice had been illustrated in the history 
of the angels that sinned; they were im- 
mediately punished. But man was spared, 
and placed under a government of mercy, 
which held out to him the hope of res- 
toration to the favour and image of his 
Maker through a Mediator. 

The plan of mediation has marked se- 
veral successive dispensations, varying in 
some of their circumstances, but all recog- 
nising the same general principles, and 
tending to the same benevolent end ; each 
of them being introductory to the one that 
should follow it. Of these dispensations, 
the two most prominent ones are Judaism 
and Christianity. The general character 
of Judaism has been considered in The 
Visitor, for 1836 : it is now proposed to 
mark the connexion between Judaism and 
Christianity, and to show the superior 
glory of the latter. 

The precise claims of Christianity in 
reference to Judaism are thus stated: 
** Before faith came, we were kept under 
the law, shut up unto the faith which 
should afterwards be revealed. Wherefore 
the law was our schoolmaster to bring 
us unto Christ, that we might be justified 
by faith. But after that faith is come, 
we are no longer under a schoolmaster. 
For ye are all the children of God by faith 
in Christ Jesus," Gal. iii. 23—26. ** But 
if the ministration of death, written and 
engraven in stones, was glorious, so that 
the children of Israel could not stedfastly 
behold the face of Moses for the glory 
of his countenance ; which glory was to 
be done away ; how shall not the minis- 
tration of the Spirit be rather glorious ? 
For if the ministration of condemnation 
be glory, much more doth the ministra- 
tion of righteousness exceed in glory. 
For even that which was made glorious 
had no 'glory in this respect, by reason 
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of the glory A^t excelleth. For if that 
which was done away was glorious, much 
more that which remaineth is glorious.** 
2Cor. iii. 7—11. 

The circumstances which show that 
Judaism was introductory to Christianity, 
first claim attention. And the most 
obvious of these is, that Judaism was 
typical of the great facts of Christianity. 
It was aUogethef a system of types. Its 
founder was a type of Christ. Its priest- 
hood was typical of the priesthood of 
Christ. Its prophets were types of the 
great Teacher. Its kings were types 
of him who is King of kings, and Lord 
of lords. Its ritual of worship was a 
shadow of good things to come. The 
nation itself was an image of the 
church of God. Every thing pointed 
to Christ and Christianity, and terminated 
in the sacrifice of the cross, and the dis- 
pensation of these last days. 

Moses was a type of Christ. ** A pro- 
phet,*' said he, ** shall Jehovah your 
God raise up unto you of your brethren, 
like unto me; Him shall ye hear.** 
** The law was given by Moses, as the 
grace and the truth come by Jesus 
Christ.** Moses by his intercessions 
saved Israel, as Christ by his advocacy 
saveth all who come unto God by him. 
pe was the mediator between Jehovah 
and that people, as Christ between sin- 
ners and God. The very facts of his 
history, the preservation of his infancy ; 
his wilUng sacrifices for the truth*s sake ; 
the retirement of his manhood ; the mi- 
racles of his public life ; the mysterious 
circumstances of his death, shadowed 
forth the glory of Him who was to come. 

The priesthood of the Jewish eco- 
nomy pointed to that of Christ. When 
it was required that the person of the 
priest must be free from visible defects; 
that his hands, his feet, his garments,, 
must be clean when he ministered in holy 
things ; that he must keep himself from 
all ceremonial impurity, and prepare 
himself by abstinence even from lawful 
enjoyments, for the service of the sanc- 
tuary ; it was shown that the true Priest 
who should make reconciliation, must be 
*'holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate 
from sinners ;** that He must **know no 
sin,** who should **put away sin by the 
sacrifice of himself,** and ** bring us unto 
pod.** When the priesthood was fixed 
in one family, it showed that the Messiah 
should **aDide a priest continually.** 
The high priest of Judaism was "ordained 
to offer gifts and sacrifice? ;** to inter- 



cede within the veil for the people, stand- 
ing without, and to bless them in the 
name of the Lord ; teaching us that the 
"High Priest of our profession'* should 
first offer a sacrifice for sin, and then in- 
tercede with God, and become the me- 
dium of spiritual blessings unto us. The 
Divine appointment and regulation of 
the ofiice further taught that our salva- 
tion is of God. He must appoint the 
Mediator, and accept the sacrifice. 

Jewish prophets were also official typ^ 
of the great Teacher, Christ Jesus. By 
their ministry, the will of God was made 
known ; ne>Y light was from time to time 
shed upon truths previously revealed; 
and the expectation was kept alive of 
His ^pearance, who, like Moses, should 
be the founder of a new dispensatios. 
They were as morning- ^tars, pre-inti- 
mating the rising of the Sun of righte- 
ousness. 

Nor was the kingly office, as sustained 
in Israel, less important in its typical 
aspect. The law to be executed was Di- 
vine, and its sanctions implied the direct 
interposition of the Supreme Being. The 
king could enact nothing ; his authority 
consisted in requiring obedience to the 
law as it was given to him. It was 'Hhe 
shadow of good things to come.** 

The whole ritual of Judaism was 
typical of spiritual truths, and spiritual 
blessings : the passover, of Christ* s sa- 
crifice and man*s redemption ; the day of 
expiation, of the atonement of the cross ; 
the blood of sprinkling, of the application 
of the merits of Christ; the water of 
purification, of the Holy Spirit*s influ- 
ences ; the daily sacrifice, the very taber- 
nacle itself, the altar, the ark, the veil, 
the cherubim, the vestments of the 
priests, the songs of the Levites, the 
worship of the people, were all sym- 
bolical of the pure and spiritual realities 
of Christianity. 

The nation itself w^s an image of the 
church of God ; the slavery of Egypt, 
of the bondage of sin; the journeys 
through the wilderness, of the conflict of 
time; in Jordan, of the victory of 
death ; the settlement in Canaan, of the 
rest in heaven. 

Judaism, if this were not its character 
and design, appears quite unimportant. 
But, viewed as typical of the New 
Testament economy, it was worthy of 
its Divine Author, and every way fitted 
to excite attention to it, and to pre- 
pare for it. It was excellent }n it? kijid, 
V9stly superior to every contempo- 
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rary rejigion ; and it was wisely adapje^ 
to the exigencies of those times. Ite 
tjrjwcal aspect is, moreover, a striking 
proof of its Divine origin. J^othing less 
than infinite knowledge and wisdom 
could have pre-arranged a system so 
minute in all its parts, with such a 
direct universal ireference to "things 
to come." 

Let us take the typical correspond- 
ence betweeo the passover and the great 
sacrifice^ of Christ on the cross, as an 
fllustujtion and proof. The passover 
wSwtituted more than 1500 years be- 
(ofe it met its Antitype, and was annually 
celebrated by the Israelites. The victim 
yfss a lamb, an emblem of humilitv and 
meekness, the two great features of His 
character who was led as a lamb to the 
daughter. The paschal lamb was to be 
without blembh, to typify Him who, as 
ihe great propitiation, '' knew no sin.** 
It was to be taken out of the flock, and 
this four days before it was sacrificed: 
Jesus was ** inade in all things hke unto 
his brethren," "a partaker of flesh and 
blood;" and the time of three days prefi- 
j[ured both the public ministry or CJhrist, 
ji dav for a year, and the period of his last 
r^dence in Jerusalem when he went to 
pe offered. In these respects the paschal 
Iamb typified the person of the Re- 
deemer; and circumstances apparently 
arbitrary and inexpHcable, are shown to 
he important and full of meaning. The 
suffermgs and death of Jesus wer^ va- 
riously typified by the paschal lamb. It 
was to be killed by the whole assembly 
of the congregation of Israel : the whole 
nation of the Jews conspired against 
Christ, and all who are saved are justi- 
fied tlurough the faith of Christ. It \yas 
to be killed by the effusion of its blood: 
the blood of Christ was shed in the gar- 
den and on the cross. It was to be 
roasted with fire ; the sufferings of Jesus 
were most intense ; he was consumed by 
them ; he endured the fierceness of God*s 
anger, which is said to bum like fire. 
It was to be slain at the place >vhich 
&od should choose to put his name there: 
this was Jerusalem, and there our Lord 
was crucified. There was also a coinci- 
^qce of time : th^ Saviour suffered his 
ji^otiy on the same evening on which the 
passover was celebrated, and his death 
took place the next day, between noon 
and sunset. These points of corre- 
spondence were plainly matters of de- 
sign. ikJso several of tte fruits and con- 
sequences of tjie death of Christ were 



remarkably prefigured in this institution; 
such as protection and salvation by his 
blood. Hence the blood of Christ is 
called "the blood of sprinkHng:" that 
of the lamb was sprinkled on the housf s 
as the token of faith, and the means pf 
safety. So, also, freedom from the yok^ 
of sin and Satan. Chrbt by his ow^a 
blood has obtained eternal redemption 
for beUevers, and brought them into the 
glorious Uberty of the sons of God, a^ 
Israel was ransomed from Egypt by the 
blood of the passover. And further, 
the passover, as eaten by the Israehtet, 
represented the manner in which we are 
made partakers of the fruits of Christ's 
death. The lamb was to be roasted 
whole, and all eaten: Christ must be 
received wholly, in all his offices, in 
order to salvation. The passover was to 
be eaten with bitter herbs: repentance 
for sin must accompany faith in Christ ; 
and if we partake the benefits of Christ's 
death, we must expect to have fellowship 
with him in his sufferings. It was to be 
eaten with unleavened bread : sincerity 
of mind, and purity of heart, are inse- 
parable from a saving interest in Christ. 
A bone of it must not be broken : the 
soldiers came and brake the legs of the 
two men who were crucified with Jestur, 
but when they saw that he was dead 
already, they brake not his legs. None 
of the legally unclean might eat of it! 
the kingdom of heaven is a kingdom of 
holiness, and "there shall in no wise en- 
ter into it any thing that defileth." The 
Isi'aelites were to eat the first passover in 
the posture and habit of travellers ready 
to depart : believers in Jesus must be 
prepared to follow the Lamb whitherso- 
ever he goeth ; they are strangers and 
pilgrims on the earth, and they are t9 
act accordingly. The Jews were to eat 
the passover in haste: we must "flee 
for refuge to lay hold upon the hope set 
before us, " and "give all diligence to be 
found of God in peace." The passover 
wa? the only means of safety to Israel: 
there js no salvation except in Christ 
Jesus. The Israelites were to eat the 
passover in their own houses, and none 
must go out, lest the destroyer should 
kill him : we are to expect salvation by- 
Christ, and communion with him in his 
church ; and having entered into it, we 
must not go put, lest we be counted apos- 
tates. 

Was this correspondence of men, or of 

God ? Would men have ever burdened 

i themselves with the annual celebration 
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of such a service ? Could it ever have 
entered into their minds to institute it, 
and regard it as a shadow of spiritual 
things ? Does any human system present 
any thing similar to it? Must it not 
be admitted to have been enjoined on a 
people to whom the principle of types 
had been familiarized? And does not 
this fact of typical reference prove that 
Judaism and Christianity are of the same 
origin ? Neither the rites of the one as 
legal observances, nor the illustrations 
and allusions of the other in expounding 
its sacred truths, can be explained on 
any other principle than that of their 
common and Divine origin. 

"All Scripture," Jewish and christian, 
** is given by inspiration of God." The 
proof meets us at every point. "He 
that hath ears to hear, let him hear." * * He 
that despiseth, despiseth not man, but 
God.'* 

Reader ! lift thine heart to God, and 
pray for grace to help thee to understand 
and obey his word. J. 



ARCHITECTURE. 

THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE EARLT NATIONS. 

The most ancient work on Architec- 
ture with which we are acquainted, is that 
by Vitruvius, who probably lived in the 
time of Augustus. This celebrated ro- 
man has given us some information 
concerning the state of building in his 
own times, and offers many rules by 
-which the architect is to be directed in 
designing those styles of building called 
by the greeks and romans, " the orders." 
It is, however, a singular fact, that he 
has not accurately described any of the 
great pubhc buildings that have been 
examined by modern travellers. His 
work is certainly valuable, but it has 
been productive of much mischief; for 
the fondness with which we cherish the 
opinions of the ancients, has induced 
many modem writers to give circulation 
to several of the silly fables with which 
his book abounds, and has thus tended 
to prevent serious inquiry. 

Vitruvius commences his account of 
the origin of building by a fabulous 
history of the manner in which fire was 
discovered by the early inhabitants of 
the earth, who, he says, passed their 
lives in a savage state, subsisting upon 
the spontaneous produce of the ground. 
He imagines a tempest to have, at some 



time, so agitated the trees of the forest, 
as to have occasioned the branches to 
take fire by friction. Those who inha- 
bited the spot were at first alarmed, and 
fled ; but confidence increasing by de- 
grees, they at last took courage and re- 
'turned. Finding the warmth thus cre- 
ated to be comfortable, they added fuel 
to the expiring embers, and invited, by 
signs ana gestures, those who resided 
near them to partake of their pleasures. 
In this manner, it is supposed, men were 
first congregated together, and the ne- 
cessity of communication taught them 
the use, and prompted them to the in- 
vention, of words. The community thus 
brought together, says our author, were 
soon led to consider a means of sheltering 
themselves from the vicissitudes of the 
weather, some by making arbours with 
the boughs of trees, some by excavating 
caves in the mountains, and others, in 
imitation of the nests and habitations of 
swallows, by making dwellings of twigs, 
interwoven and covered with mud and 
clay. From this rude and imperfect 
method of building, the author traces 
the several improvements to that period 
when the greeks, by the invention of the 
orders, brought the art of architecture to 
perfection. The whole history is an 
absurd fable, and it is surprising that 
many modem authors have adopted his 
theory. Vitruvius had no opportunity 
of knowing any thing, of the systems or 
styles of architecture practised by the 
early nations, and we could not therefore 
receive his testimony, even if it had been 
free from the absurdities we have men- 
tioned. 

The earliest erections of which we 
read, are those mentioned in the book 
of Genesis. When Noah came from 
the ark, in which he and his family had 
been saved by the special provision of 
Jehovah, he built an altar. Abraham 
built altars in several places, and so did 
many other of the patriarchs. When 
Jacob awoke after his remarkable dream, 
which pronapted the exclamation, 
" Surely the Lord is in this place, and I 
knew it not," he " took the stone that he 
had put for his pillow, and set it up for a 
pillar, and poured oil upon the top of 
it." Jacob also set up a stone, that he 
might ratify, by a memorial, his agree- 
ment with Laban, "and Jacob took a 
stone, and set it up for a pillar ; and Ja- 
cob said unto his brethren, Gather stones ; 
and they took stones, and made an heap ; 
and they did eat there upon the heap ; and 
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Laban said, This heap is a witness be- 
tween me and thee this day." The 
same practice is mentioned in many other 
parts of the Old Testament, as for in- 
stance, at Shechem, Joshua "took a 
great stone, and set it up there under an 
oak that was by the sanctuary of God. 
Aad Joshua said unto all the people. Be- 
hold, this stone shall be a witness unto 
U8, for it hath heard all the words of the 
Ix)rd which he spake unto us : it shall 
be therefore a witness unto you, lest ye 
deny your God." It would therefore 
appear that erections for acts of religious 
worship, and stones of memorial, were 
among the first attempts at building. It 
is a singular circumstance, and worthy of 
notice, as affording an incidental proof of 
the influence which the jewifih practices 
and opinions had upon communities at 
large, that nearly all nations have been in 
the habit of erecting stones of memorial. 
The practice was common among the 
druids, and the relics of the custom re- 
mam among us to the present day. * * All 
the ancient altars," says Vallancey, 
"found in Ireland, and now distin- 
guished by the name of cromlechs, or 
sloping stones, were originally called, 
botnal, or, the house of God ; and they 
seem to be of the same species as those 
mentioned in the book of Genesis, called 
by the hebrews bethel, which has the 
same signification as the irish bothal." 

By pursuing this inquiry, we find reason 
tosupposethat the mediod of erecting con- 
venient habitations was not known at the 
period when much labour and skill were 
expended upon sepulchral monuments. 
When the egyptians erected their splen- 
did pyramids and temples, and when the 
gredcs and the romans built their mag- 
nificent public buildings chiefly for the 
practice of their several systems of idol- 
atry, they were not, as some persons 
may suppose, in possession of a style 
of domestic architecture as superior to 
that which is now practised, as their 
public buildings were, in magnitude and 
magnificence, to those of our own 
country and day. The last result of an 
improvement in any art is its application 
to the common wants of the community ; 
and if we cannot boast of buildings that 
may vie with the temples of Greece, we 
have the still greater advantage of a do- 
mestic architecture which unites elegance 
and convenience. 

Many writers have attempted to trace 
the progress of invention, from the 



erection of huts to the perfection of the 
different styles of architecture practised 
by the several nations of antiquity. Such 
speculations, however, are entirely use- 
less. All that can be said on the subject is, 
that as communities increased in civi- 
lization, and multiplied their wants, they 
must have sought an improved method 
of building, and, induced by a feeling 
of pride, or by an improved taste, have 
endeavoured to decorate their structures, 
as well to add to their conveniences. 
We shall not therefore, lead the reader 
through the tedious efforts of Vitruvius 
to account for the orders, but proceed to 
make a few remarks on the styles adopted 
by some of the early nations previous to 
the rise of grecian art. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF COMMON THINGS. 



THB COAL-riRE. 



The laws which govern the consti- 
tution and states of matter are universal, 
and may be taught from the common 
operations of the arts and domestic eco- 
nomy, as well as from the more extended 
operations of nature. There is not a 
single instrument, or its use, which will not 
teach some philosophical fact ; and there 
is no process so mean, but may be made 
subservient to the explanation of some 
branch of science. In this series of pa- 
pers, it is intended to explain some com- 
mon things, especially those which are 
found in the dwellings of mostpersons,and 
to illustrate the principles upon which their 
use depends. Improvements in manu- 
factures and in the arts generally follow 
the progress of science. The benefits 
of science are universal, and the dis- 
coveries of philosophy must produce an 
improvement in the condifion of every 
class of the people. There was a period when 
the arts, not being founded upon a know- 
ledge of the laws of matter, which are now 
discovered, and not being made as perpe- 
tual as the duration of time shall admit 
by the art of printing, were liable to be 
lost by poUtical revolutions. But in the 
present day almost all processes, and the"* 
construction of almost every instrument, 
are regulated by a knowledge of the laws 
of matter ; and should any art be lost, 
there is some prospect of its recovery by 
the study of those principles upon which it 
is founded. The necessities of life, and 
the ever- varying temperature of our 
native country, as well as the extensive 
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operations of our manufactures, give an 
exceeding value to coal, and point it out 
as a subject well worthy pur consideration. 

Coal is now universally allowed by 
geologists and chemists to be a vegeta- 
ble substance. It is found in beds, vary- 
ing in thickness, in many parts of Eng- 
land and Wales. A clay ironstone, from 
which a large portion of the iron used in 
this country is o})tained, is usually asso- 
ciated with if— a circumstance of great 
importance, because the presence of coal 
upon tie spot greatly facilitates the pro- 
cess of smelting. Coal consists of par- 
bon and bitumen. The varieties depend 
on the proportions of these two ingre- 
dients. 

"Few persons are aware," says Dr. 
Buckland, "of the remote and wonder- 
ful events in the economy of our pla- 
net, and of the complicated applications 
of human industry and science, which 
are involved in the production of the coal 
that supplies with fuel the met|ropolis of 
England. The most early stage to which 
we can c^rry back its origin, was among 
the swamps ^d forests of ihe primeval 
earth, wher? it flourished in the f orpj of 
gigantic trees. From their native bed 
th^se we^^^ tofn away by tte ^tprms and 
i^updations of a hot ^nd humid climate, 
and transported into some adjacent lake, 
or estuary, or sea. Here they floated 
on the waters until they sank saturated 
to the bottom, and, being buried in the 
detritus of adjacent lands, became trans- 
ferred to a new estate among the mem- 
bers of the mineral kingdom. A long 
int^rmpn^ foUpwed, during which a course 
of chemical changes, and new combina- 
tions of their vegetable elements, have 
converted them to the mineral condition 
of coal. By the elevating force of sub- 
terranean fires, these beds of coal have 
b?en uplifted from beneath the waters 
to a new position in the hiUs and moun- 
tains, where they are accessible to the 
industry of man." 

This information ifi deduced from the 
composition of coal, and the situations 
in which the beds are found. The ve- 
getaWe matter of which it is formed 
must have been deposited in a horizon- 
tal position ; but, by the agency of some 
most violent causes, the beds have been 
upheaved, and, instead of being buried^at 
a considerable depth under a long series 
of rocks, it is found on the surface. In all 
these phenomena we trace the hand of a 
wi^ and benevolent Creator, who so 
directed the influence of his physical 



agents, as to secure the con^fort and hap- 
piness of his intelligent creature man. 

Coal has been long used for fuel iu 
this country. In the year 1235, th^ 
burgesses of Newcastle received a 
roysd Ucense to dig coal and stones in the 
common soil. In 1306 its use was sq 
common in London, that the parliament 
complained to the king of the infected 
state of the air produced by the generg^l 
burning of coal, and proclamations wei^ 
issued to prohibit its further use ! The§e 
restrictions were either not attended 
to, or soon after withdrawn; for, at 
the coronation of Edward the t}iir^ 
a debt of ten shillings was incurred for 
coal-^res. Harrison, speaking of 0ie 
coal- trade, says, "It beginneth now to 
growe from the forge to the kitchen and 
hall, as may appeare alreadie in m^ 
cities and townes that lye about ihpceiu^ 
where they have little other fewell, «t- 
cepte it be turfe or hassocke." In 1390, 
coals were sold in Xiondon ^t ninf 
shillings a ph^dron; and it is ^jbated in» 
work called " English Grievance Dis- 
covered,*' that in 1655 the average price 
was above twenty shillings per phalcLrop. 
~ It has beep sometimes stated that if 
the consi^mption of coal continues to in- 
crease as it na^ done of late, this valu- 
ablie mineral must be soon e^hapsted. If 
this were to happen, it would, no doubt, 
destroy our pre-eminence as a manufap- 
facturmg people, our maritime influence 
wojild decrpase, and the land now ni 
cultivation must be again employed m 
the growth of wood for the purpose? 
of fuel. These evils, however, ^e ffur 
distanl;. fhe quantity of coal contain^ 
in Northumberland and Purham is su|V 
ficient, according to a calculation made 
by Dr. Thompson, to supplv the con- 
sumption of this country, allowing for 
the annual increase, 800 years to come. 
Mr. Hugh Taylor, the coal-agent for the 
Duke of Northumberland, is of opinioa 
that there is a quantity capable of sup- 
plying the present market for upward3 
of 1700 years. This assertion has, 
however, been doubted by i|iany geolo- 
^ts. But Mr. Bakewell states, iqid thp 
assertion ha^ Ifeen repeated by many 
other geologists, that the co^-fields gf 
South Wales are alone sufficient to sup- 
ply all England, at the present rate rf 
consumption, for 2000 years. 

We might much extend our rem&rt^ 
upon the compositipn and geologicial 
relations of coal, and 1^ history as em- 
ployed by man for fuel; but we must 
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now proceed to speaJL pf the manner in 
wblch it communicates heat when in com- 
bu^tioQ; that is to say, when burning. 
It will not be necessary to describe the 
principle^ upon which combustion is car- 
ried on ; that will be a subject of inquiry 
in a future article. 

The plan no\y adopted of burning coal 
in apartments is not unobjectionable. 
Smoky chimneys are, to a proverb, among 
the greatest nuisances of a dwelling ; and, 
with all the care that can be taken by 
builders in the coi^struction of flues, this 
evil cannot always be avoided. The cause of 
a smoky chimney is evidently the passage 
of the smoke down the chimney instead 
of upwards. Smoke, when it rises from 
tibe fire, is heated, and consequently very 
light: should a gust of wind happen to 
pass downwards as it is attempting to 
escape, it must of necessity give way, 
and pass into the room in which the fire 
is lighted. This is partly avoided by 
constructing the chimney Iq such a man- 
ner as to breajt the direct force of the 
descending current of air. But there 
ire various circumstances which cause 
the smoke to descend instead of rising, and 
to detect them is not always an easy task. 
The writer has ofteii found, in the course 
oT his professional practice, that the 
jTstem adopted in London, of building 
Sues back to back, is exceedingly pro- 
ductive oi this inconvenience. Imagine 
that the chimneys of two contiguous 
apartments are carried up back to back, 
and that the shafts ahove the roof are of 
(k^ same height, and let there be a Qre in 
one rpom, and not in the other ; the smoke 
will rise in the chimney of the one and 
escape ; but as cold air is always descend- 
ing ^rhile the hot air is ascending, it is 
innnedii^ly seized by the current rushing 
down Jhe next chimney, and consequently 
fills the room vdth smoke. The best 
ineans of preventing this is to carry up 
the flues independent of one another ; or, 
if this cannot be done, to build one shaft 
higher than the other. 

T^is, however, is not the only, or even 
the worst disadvantage of the present 
method of heating rooms. That heated 
tir always ascends, and cold rushes in to 
6eciipy its place, may be proved by a 
yery simple experiment. Take a lignted 
candle and limd it near the crevice at 
the top of the door, the flame will be 
driven outwards ; then apply it to the 
bottom of the door and it will be driven 
Hence it will appear that 



while the heated air rushes out on ac« 
count of its lightness, a colder atmo- 
sphere finds its way in, and occupies it9 
place. When the temperature of a gas 
or vapour is raised, it expands, becomes 
hght, and consequently rises. The 
nearer we are to the ceiUng of any build- 
ing crowded with persons, the hotter we 
shall be for this reason. 

Let us apply these remarks to the 
present system of heating our rooms, and 
we shall immediately discover how ill 
adapted the present system is to physical 
laws. The air, in contact with the ourning 
coal, is heated by a positive communica- 
tion of caloric to it by conduction. As 
soon as the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere is thus raised, it expands and rises, 
not into the room communicating the 
heat it has obtained, but up the chimney, 
where it is soon lost, and is of no avail. 
All the heat we obtain from our fires, or 
nearly all, is that communicated by ra- 
diation. When we stand near a fire, we 
receive warmth by radiation : but little, 
if any heat is obtained from the process of 
conduction. A portion of the air neated by 
the fire escapes, no doubt, into the room, 
and ascends ; but the heat received near 
to the fire is from radiation, which is 
evident from the fact that the effect va- 
ries mth the distance from the radiating 
body, in the same manner as light pro- 
ceeding from a candle, or any other lu- 
minous substance, affects an observer 
more or less, according to his distance 
from the object. 

Some stoves are made with polished 
steel cheeks, or sides which have an ad- 
vantage independent of appearance ; for 
they reflect heat, and thus increase the 
temperature of the apartment, while a 
rough black iron stove absorbs it. 

As a point of economy, and conse- 
quently worthy the attention of all our 
readers, it may be mentioned, that the 
constant stirring of a fire expends the 
fuel without any adequate advantage. 
There is some coal which requires this, 
but it is of bad quaUty. If the coal 
be good, it is better to place a quantity 
upon the fire, and leave it to burn out, 
than to put a Uttle on frequently ; for 
more heat is obtained, and less coal' is 
expended. 

Most persons are aware that the gas 
consumed in our streets is produced 
from coal, but we shall reserve our re- 
marks upon this subject for a future pa- 
per. Man often prides himself upon 
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the uses he has made of matter, and 
certainly much has heen done in the 
present age to increase the relative value 
of those objects which the Creator has 
placed within our reach. But it would 
better become him, unworthy of the least 
of all the mercies conferred upon him, 
to think more of the all-wise and holv 
Being to whom he is indebted for all, 
and his own unworthiness, than to che- 
rish pride by recounting his discoveries, 
as though some merit were attached to 
his possession of strong powers of inves- 
tigation and analysis. H. 



A REVIEW OF THE MAMMALIA OF 
AMERICA. 

That so vast a continent as that of 
America, stretching from pole to pole, 
should have remained undiscovered by 
any of the maritime powers of antiquity, 
is very surprising, every allowance being 
made for the then imperfect state of the 
art of navigation. Be this as it may, the 
providential discovery made by Columbus 
nas opened the way to a new world, a land 
of gold and silver, a land of mountains and 
rivers, a land inviting the labours of the 
philanthropist, the speculation of the 
commercisu adventurer, and the inquiries 
of the philosopher. To the naturalist, 
indeed, its varied productions offer an 
abundant harvest, a wide scope for his 
researches. In this respect, independently 
of other considerations, few countries are 
more interesting. The zoologist, the 
botanist, and the geologist are alike at- 
tracted to its shores, and alike rewarded 
for their enterprise ; and their united la- 
bours have made us even better ac- 
quainted with its productions, than we are 
with those of regions which have been 
open to civilized man from the earliest 
epoch of history. 

It is our intention, in the present essay, 
to take a general survey of tlie mammalia 
of this great continent, comparing them 
with the mammalia of the continents of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, in order to see 
what species, or genera, are common to 
the old and the new world ; what ex- 
clusively belong to the latter, and in 
what it is deficient. It was the theory 
of Buffon, and has been that of others, 
that the continent of America produced 
no large indigenous mammalia. This, 
like many other theories, is not true, or 
true only in a very partial sense. The 
elephant, the rhinoceros, the hippopo- 
tamus, and the giraffe, are, we admit, 



confined exclusively to the hotter por- 
tions of the old world, and no animals 
in America approach them in bulk and 
stature ; but, with these exceptions, 
America produces animals to the full as 
large as any which tenant the other 
continents. The bison, the grizzly bear, 
the puma, the jaguar, the elk, the wa- 
piti, the tapir, may be cited as examples; 
and moreover, wnere the same species, 
or varieties of the same species, are 
common to Europe and America, the 
american variety is the largest; wit- 
ness, for instance, the wolves of each 
continent, and the foxes : the same is 
the case with respect to birds. 

In following out our comparison, it 
will be best to take the groups of mam- 
malia in succession, beginning with the 
monkey tribes. Spread through the 
hotter regions of Asia and Africa, these 
active, busy races enliven the woods and 
the rocks by their presence, and add a 
novelty to the scene, of which many 
travellers have given a lively description 
in their entertaining, and oftentimes in- 
structive pages. In America the simicB 
are not absent ; they abound in the forests 
of the intertropical regions, but they 
constitute a very differentgroup from those 
of the older continents, having exclu- 
sive and peculiar characters, habits, and 
manners. It is among the american 
simice only, that we find the tail consti- 
tuting a fourth organ of grasping, an 
aid to the hands ; but it is remarkable 
that where this, as in the spider-monkeys, 
is eminently the case, the fore hands 
are imperfect, the thumb being either 
wanting or in a rudimentary condition; 
indeed, in none of the american groups is 
the thumb of the fore hand fairly opposable 
to the fingers, but is on the same plane 
with them ; while on the feet or poste- 
rior hands it is well and strongly formed. 
The nostrils also, in all the american 
groups, are widely separated from each 
other by a broad intervening partition, 
which gives them a lateral situation. 
Many have fox-like, bushy tails, and 
some have a large bony drum communi- 
cating with the larynx, which enables 
them to utter dismal, howling noises, 
resounding to a great distance. The 
american monkeys are mostly nocturnal in 
their habits. They sleep during the day in 
hollow trees, or amidst the thickest fo- 
liage of the forest, and rouse up at night 
to traverse the woods in search of food. 
It is at this season that the frightful yells 
of the howlers are heard in chorus. 
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troop answering troop, till the forest re- 1 
sounds with the hideous concert. In 
many points, and among others in noc- 
turnal habits, and the noise which some 
groups thus produce, there is great ana- 
logy between them and the lemurs of 
Madagascar, a family the principal mem- 
bers of which are umited to that island, 
while their immediate allies are all pe- 
culiar to the hotter regions of India and 
Africa. 

The bat family is universally distri- 
buted, but more numerously in the hotter 
regions of the globe than m the tempe- 
rate or colder latitudes. There is no lack 
of bats in America, but it is in the 
warmer portions of that great continent 
only, that we find the tribe celebrated 
for their habits of sucking the blood of 
sleeping animals, the true \ampires, 
whose powers have been so much mag- 
nified by the fears of the ignorant, or 
exaggerated by the tales of credulous 
travellers. 

Passing to the carnivorous order, we 
find, among the smaller or insectivorous 
groups, that the various species of the 
shrew, sorex, are respectively peculiar 
to Europe, Asia, and America, while 
the mole of Europe and the chrysochlore 
of Africa, are represented by two or three 
species of condylure, condylura, which 
have similar habits and manners. Of other 
insectivora, the talpasorex and the sea- 
lops in America represent the desman, 
myogale, of northern Europe. Bears, 
wolves, foxes, otters, weasels, are abun- 
dant in America. In many instances 
the species appear to be identical with 
those of Europe and Asia, as the com- 
mon weasel, ermine, and pine-martin ; 
others again, though very closely allied to 
their European representatives, differ in 
permanent though slight points of dis- 
tinction, which lead us to regard them 
rather as species than varieties : we may 
here mention the wolf of the northern 
regions of America, in comparison with 
our European species ; and the red fox 
of the same regions with our well-known 
reynard. In these examples we find 
animals very closely allied to each other, 
80 much so, that were it not for the per- 
manence of the characters peculiar to 
each, and which the eye of the natu- 
ralist readily appreciates, we should re- 
gard them without hesitation as mere 
varieties. But besides these species, 
over which there may remain a doubt as 
t0 their identity with old world species, 
or not, America possesses wolves, foxes. 



and bears exclusively indigenous. The 
grizzly bear, ursus ferox, of the hieh 
northern latitudes, is of all its tribes the 
most dangerous and savage ; unlike the 
rest, however, it is not capable of climb- 
ing trees. The polar bear, ursus mari" 
timusy is distributed through the arctic 
regions, along the shores of the icy sea. 

The feUne race constitute a very 
numerous family; they abound in the 
warm latitudes of the globe, and are 
spread, though more sparingly, through 
the temperate and northern regions. 
Many species are common alike to Asia, 
Africa, and some parts of Europe, but 
none of the old world species are indige- 
nous in America; it possesses its o^u 
exclusive species. If we except the 
lion and the tiger, America produces at 
least two species which equal in size and 
ferocity any of their old world represent- 
atives ; these are the jaguar, felts onga^ 
and the puma, felis concolor. The ja- 
guar indeed is intermediate in size be- 
tween the tiger and the leopard, and is 
as ferocious as those dreaded animals. 
The smaller cats are numerous, and in 
habits and manners differ in no respect 
from their cis-atlantic relatives. The 
hyena is peculiar to Asia and Africa; 
it has no immediate representative in 
America. The new world abounds in 
otters, so do the older continents; but 
the species peculiar to America differ 
from tnose which tenant our lakes, rivers, 
and shores. In habits and manner all 
agree. The civets, genetts, and ichneu- 
mons are all peculiar to the older con- 
tinents. America, however, possesses 
exclusively the racoon, the coati, the 
kinkaiou, and the taira. The glutton is 
equally found in Siberia and in northern 
America. 

The rodentia constitute a numerous 
and widely- dispersed, order; no conti- 
nental region at least is destitute of 
them : they are spread from the torrid 
zone to the borders of the polar seas: 
some are arboreal, some ourrowing, 
some aquatic ; all are timid and feeble in 
comparison with the carnivorous races, 
of which they are the perpetual prey; 
their means of defence are rather in ne- 
gative than in^positive powers ; they trust 
to their various metnods of escaping 
danger, and not to their powers of actual 
resistance. America abounds with ro- 
dentia; but the rodentia of this great 
portion of the globe differ for the most 
part specifically^ and often generally, 
from those which inhabit the older con- 
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tihbnts. Squirrels, marmots, bares, rats, 
knd mice, are universsllly distributed, 
but the species indigenous in America 
are distinct from tne old world con- 
geners. The beaver is indeed a native 
of Europe, as wfeU as of America, but 
it is more than brobabl6 that there are 
two specie^, eacn peculiar to its own 
qiiairter of the globe. The agoutis and 
capybarti are peculiar to the warmer 
h&rU of America ; the chinchilla inha- 
bits the Cordilleras and dthef mountain 
chains, and the viscaccia the Pampas. 
The cotpils is peculiar to the rivers of 
Brazil, Paraguay, &c. : the ondatra, or 
tausk-tat, to Canada, and the north- 
ern latitudes. Of the t)orcupine group, 
while many are african and asiatic, 
America presents us with the hairy por- 
cupine, erethizon dorsatum, with the 
prehensile porcupine brcoendu, coendu 
prehensiliSf and others. The genera ger- 
billus and meriones represent the jerboas 
of the deserts of Asia and Africa. 

When we turn to the edenta, we find 
that the genera of the old world and 
those of America are distinct from each 
other. The sloths, hradypus, are all 
peculiar to America; so are the arma- 
dillos, and the chlamyphbrus, and the 
various species of ant-eaters belonging to 
the genus myrmecophagd. On the other 
hand, the Cape ant-eater, belonging to the 
genus ormteropus, is peculiar to Africa, 
^nd the oifFerent species of manis belong 
to Africa and India. The numerical 
proportion of the edentata peculiar to 
America greatly preponderates. Not so 
^hen we come to the pachyderrhata ; 
while the horse and its allied species, 
tbgiether with the elephant, the hippopo- 
tamus, the rhinoceros, the hog, the babi- 
roussa, and the daman, are exclusively 
indigenous in the old world; we find the 
pfeccary alone indigenous in America. 
The tapir was fonnerly supposed to be 
peculiar to America, but, strange to say, 
a seicoiid species has been discovered in 
a very different part of the globe, namely 
Sumatra and the peninsula of Malacca, 
where it is common in the vast woods 
which clothe those luxuriant regions. 
The genus tapirus, therefore, is the only 
one among the pachydermata containing 
examples drawn alike from India and 
Atiierica. 

When we come to the ruminantia, we 
find the species peculiar to America 
differing altogether, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, namely, the elk and the rein- 
deer, (respecting which there is much 



doubt, )frora thosfe of the older contineiiy. 
America has no camels, no musk-de^f, 
no giraffes, and no tnle antelopes. It 
has, however, the llama along me Cor- 
dilleras ; and various species or stags and 
deer are abundant throughout its whole 
range. The mountain sheep, rupicapra 
americana Blainville, the prong-horn, 
dntilocapra furcifer, arid several allied 
species, which appear to take an inter- 
mediate place between the goat and an- 
telope, are also exclusively indigenous 
in (uffereht parts of this continent. Of 
the ox-tribe, of which India presents us 
with several species ; Africa with one or 
two ; and Europe with one of two also, 
America presents us with the bison, and 
the musk ox, both peculiar to the high 
northern latitudes. The vast herds of 
wild cattle, which, with wild horses, now 
toam the Pampas and prairie grounds, 
have been originally introduced, princi- 
pally, we belifeve, by the Spaniards shortly 
after their conquest. 

We noticed as an extraordinary fact, 
that the tapir should be found both in 
South America and in Sumatra; there 
is also another remarkable circumstance 
connected with the dispersioh ot the 
mammalia, to which we snail rtow revert. 
The marsupialia constitute, as is well 
known, a very peculiar group, presenting 
certain organic modifications which iso- 
late them from the rest of the mammalia ; 
none exist in Europe, Africa, or conti- 
nental India. With the exception of the 
dog, which is believed to be of compa- 
ratively recent ihtroduction, a few bats and 
somie smaller animals, all the mammaliaof 
Australia are marsupial ;* from Australia 
they range through the Molucca and Ce- 
lebiBs islands, Amboyna, Banda, &c., btit 
do not constitute their sole indigenou|^ 
mammalia : some are carnivorous, or in a 
great measure so, as the phdlangers; others 
are herbi vorous,as the kangaroos,wombats, 
&c. Now, if we leave Australia and the 
adjacent Polynesian islands, we entirely 
lose the marsupial group, till we again 
meet with it in the remote continent of 
America. Here we find the opossum, 
didelphis, of which there are humeroU^ 
species, ranging throughout the tempe- 
rate and hotter regions of thkt vast por- 
tion of the globe. Judging from a prirAd 
facie view of Australia and America, 
who would have suspected such a con- 
cordance ? Deficient as is America in 
the Isx^ev pachydermata\^\io would have 
suspected that of two species of tapir 
♦ Have pouches for the reception of their you ng. 
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one 6li6iiM tie iihetlft^ii, the oth^tsu- 
feitHii? It wblild appejll*, ai if by a 
link, in pdltits the most improbable, the 
eittedi^ pirts of the globe, as far as re- 
ganfe tlie amiHal kingdotn,were thus drawn 
into contact, to the exclusion of Europe, 
cohtinental Asia, and Africa. 

. Jf wej turn from terrestrial to aquatic 
inammaiia, whales, grampuses, manatees, 
and others of the cetaceous order, we 
find no deficiency along the extensive 
coasts of America : some species, indeed, 
are peculiar to the am^rican seas ; as for ex- 
ample^two species of manatee, manatus 
(mericatmSy axidmanatus latirostrts,which 
frequent the mouths of rivers and bays. 
A third species of this genus is african, 
and fotpid in the mouth of rivers on the 
coast of Senegal. The cetaceous ani- 
mals, however, in general can hardly be 
referred to any country; the ocean is 
their home ; some are restricted in their 
jniige to certain latitudes, while others 
traverse its whole extent; some are con- 
ned, to the arctic circle ; others equally 
abound in the seas of both the poles ; 
others wapder at. will, through the 
Atlantic and Pacific, and visit almost 
every shore. 

Of the numerical proportion which the 
mammalia of America bear to those of 
ttie, other continents, we cannot speak 
veiT confidently. 'We have seen several 
^biies drawn-out, but they are ^ot to be 
implicitly relied on. The following 
tobte is probably as correct as it can be 
made. 

Old World. America, 

Qu'adrtini&ni ......... 104 ;., 82 

oieiroptera '. 110 :.. 84 

^sectivora ..,.,...'.... ) oik • 5 in^ 

l?arnitbra ,,........;. 5^^^ -\ ^^^ 

Pachydermaii ,..'...,*.'. 25 ... 4 

Etimmantia ..;;....,;.. 140 ... .28 

ftoden'tia ;....'.:... 190 ..: 130 

fidenkta . 1 ... 20 

to-siipialia. ........... 35 ... 25 

Cetacea .;....,.......; i54 ... 12 

M. 

4 

THE INFLUENCE OF GRACE. 

MoRAXiTT never can thrive unless 
grounded wholly upon grace. The hea- 
wen, for want of this foundation, could 
do nothing; they spoke some noble 
truAs, but spoke to men with withered 
limbs and loathing appetites ; they were 
like way- posts, which show a road,. but 
cannot help a cripple forwards. In their 
way they were skilful fishermen, but 



they fished without thfe gospel bAit, and 
could catch no fry ; and after they had 
toiled long in vain, we take up their an- 
gle-rods, and with much more success, 
though not possessed of half their skill. 
God has shown us in his word how little 
human wit and strength can do to 'com- 
pass reformation. Reason has explored 
the tiioral path, planted it with roses, 
and fenced it round with motives, but all 
in tain. Nature still recoils ; no mo- 
tives drawn from Plato's works, nor yet 
from the gospel of Christ, will of them- 
selves suffice ; tio cords will bind the 
heart to God and duty, but the cord of 
grace: Man is conceived and bolna in 
sin ; tvhat can he do P Nature is sunk 
and falleii ; and nature's creed is this, 
'* I see and I approve the better path, 
but take the worse." Nature may be 
overruled for a time by violent restraints ; 
but nature must be changed, or nothing 
is done. The tree must first be made 
good, before the fruit is good. A filthy 
current may be stopped * but that brook 
is filthy still, though it ceases to flow. 
The course of nature may be checked 
by some human dam ; yet opposition 
makes the current rise, and it wiU either 
burst the dam, or break out other ways. 
Restrained sensuality oflien takes a miser's 
cap, or struts in pharisaic pride. No- 
thing but the salt of grace can heal the 
swampy ^ound of nature ; as Elisha's 
salt, a type of grace, healed the colrupt 
waters and the bslrren gtound of Jeri- 
cho, 2 Kings ii. 20, 21. — Berridge. 



THE IMPROVIDENT TRAVELLER. 

A CERTAIN traveller who had a dis- 
tance to go, one part of his road leading 
through green fields, and the other 
through a tangled iroad of brambles and 
thorns, made great preparation for the 
first part of his journey. 

He dressed himself in light and gay 
clothes, and put a cake in his pocket ; 
he stuck a nosegay in his bosom, and 
taking a light slender cane in his hand, 
nimbly proceeded on his way along the 
beaten path across the green meadows. 
The sun shone in the skies, and on went 
the traveller comfortably, pleasantly, and 
delightfully. 

After a while, the road became rug- 
ged, and, by the time night drew on, the 
traveller was in a pitijable plight. His 
provisions were exhausted ; his clothes 
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wet through, and partly torn from his 
back by the briers; his flowers were 
faded; and, weary as he was, his slender 
cane would not bear his weight; a stream 
of water was before him, and darkness 
around him. 

Alas! said he, smiting his breast, ^^ I 
am hungry, and have no food; wet to 
the skin, and have no dry clothes ; weary, 
and no staff to rest on ; I have a stream 
to cross, and here is no boat; I am be- 
wildered, and have no guide ; it is dark, 
and I have no lantern. Fool that I am ! 
why did I not provide for the end of my 
journey as well as the beginning ? 

Reader : time is hastening away, thou 
art a traveller ! Life is the beginning, 
death the end of thy journey. If thou 
hast made preparation for both, happy 
art thou ; but if otherwise, thou resembles t 
the foolish traveller. 



CHRISTIANITY THE WISDOM OF GOD. 

Christianity, we are told by the 
holy apostle Paul, was ordained, pre- 
pared, or appointed ** before the world" 
began to exist. We hear sometimes of 
its invention by man, and of many things 
appended to it. By human authority 
we acknowledge that things invented 
have been added : but these are no parts 
of the systeiri itself ; and we may ask, 
"When was that invented? And what 
human mind first devised its leading 
fundamental principles ? That man is a 
fallen, guilty, helpless being, who can 
be saved only through the merits of a 
divinely- appointed and a Divine sacri- 
fice for sin, and restored to purity and 
peace only by that power of God by 
which he was at first created — these are 
its chief doctrines; and when shall we 
fix the data of their discovery? Near 
eighteen centuries ago, we find them in 
the sermons of Christ and the writings 
of his apostles. Ages before that, the 
prophets held out to fallen, guilty man, 
as the subject of their loftiest anticipa- 
tions and most impressive visions, the 
appearance of Messiah, to be "cut off, 
but not for himself;" to be ** wounded 
for our transgressions," and then to enter 
upon his grand appointment as the 
Mediator between God and man, in 
order to reconcile the world to its of- 
fended Sovereign. Shall we ascend 
higher, to the transactions of Mount 
Sinai ? There a guilty race, conscious 
of transgression, trembled before the 
awful Majesty it had offended; and 



tliere an institution was, by Divine au- 
thority, appointed, founded on the same 
principle as that which distinguishes 
Christianity, ** Without shedding of blood 
there is no remission." Go beyond the 
flood; and the antediluvian sacrifices 
teach the same doctrine. And, finally, 
fix your attention on the pair in paradise, 
standing convicted and trembling before 
their Judge. They were the first who 
needed pardon ; but did they devise the 
means of obtaining it ? Was it for the 
guilty to prescribe to their offended God 
the terms on which he should admit 
them again to favour ? That, indeed, it 
were absurd to allow; and if so, the 
means were the result of his own wisdom 
and mercy: the whole scheme of the 
redemption of the fallen and guilty race 
sprung from the bosom of His compas- 
sion, and shot forth the first mild ray 
which broke upon the darkness of man's 
sad condition, in that great promise 
which formed the stedfast ground of the 
hope of the first ages : '* I will put 
enmity between thy seed and her seed : 
it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt 
bruise his heel." — Richard Watson. 



TRUE REPENTANCE. 
It is a hopeful sign when the heart 
melts under common mercies. A stone 
wall will seem to weep in moist weather. 
So the hearts of many that are as bard 
as stone, will seem to give way again 
under judgments. ButDavid was brought 
to repentance by the prophet Nathan re- 
counting God's favours vouchsafed to 
him, and not mainly by his denouncing' 
judgment, 2 Sam. xii. The common 
goodness of God, his patience and long- 
suffering should lead sinners to repent- 
ance, Rom. ii. 4, especially considering 
the proper tendency thereof. For though 
eventually, through man's wickedness, 
that despise and abuse Divine patience 
and long-suffering, many a man's con- 
demnation is increased and aggravated 
thereby ; yet, in its own nature, ** the 
long-suffering of the Lord is salvation," 
2 Pet. iii. 15. It not only gives us time 
and space for repentance, and for work- 
ing out our salvation : but it is also a 
motive to repentance. God's forbearance 
and long-suffering preacheth and presseth 
to repentance ; proclaiming his unwill- 
ingness to punish; his waiting to be 
gracious ; his waiting for the sinner's 
return. — Barett on the Christian Tem^ 
per. 
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A WORD BY THE WAY, FROM OLD 
HtJBtPHREY. NO aUACKERY. 

Come, listen to me, neighbours ; for I 
am neither going to rail against you for 
any thing wrong that you have done, nor 
to wheedle and cajole you for my own 
advantage. The end I have in view is 
your good, and in bringing it about I am 
neither seeking to get another pig in my 
sty, nor another sovereign in my pocket. 
dme, neighbours, listen to reason: when 
a quack doctor sells his prescription, how- 
ever much he may puflF it, and praise it, he 
may think more of getting your money, 
than of doing you good ; but how a 
doctor can get any thing, who makes 
no charge for his advice, and prescribes 
physic dxat may be hadfbr nothing, it 
will be no easy thing to make out. 

It may be that you have good health, 
and have no need, according to your own 
(pinion, of my advice ; but good health 
is worth keeping, and the medicine I 
recommend, is as useful in preserving as 
in restoring health. Try a dose or two, 
and if you do not find yourself the better 
for it, tell me that I am an ignorant 
impostor. 

rerhaps you may ask me what cures 
my medicine has wrought, and if you 
do, I have an answer ready. It Jias 
given to thousands, whose bodies were 
weakly, and whose faces were almost as 
pale as a white-washed wall, — it has giv- 
en them, I say, strength, a firm step, and 
a ruddy cheek ; and if this does not 
satisfy you, I know not what will. 

If you like either to remain as you are, 
or unnecessarily to spend your money in 
being made better, the fault will be your 
own ; you may be made better if you are 
in, and kept in health if you are well, 
without the expense of a single farthing. 

I am not speaking to those who 
have broken limbs, fever, and other 
hetty afflictions, but to such as are 
dupable of moving from one place to 
an^er, and to them I say, Take fresh 
air. 

You may smile, if you will, at my 
prescription, but fresh air is one of the 
mo&t precious gifts of the Almighty, the 
merciml Giver of unnumbered blessings ; 
it costs nothing, and it is by far the best 
medicine in the world. 

Listen to me, neighbours, and I will 
tefi you what will do you no harm to 
hear. In a little garret, in a small 
boose, in a narrow street, worked a 
ttUksr. His shop-board and his bed 
almoBt filled the room, and yet there 



were four or five flower- pots close to the 
window, a canary in a cage hanging from 
the ceiling, and a rabbit in a pen against 
the wall. 

The tailor rose early and late, took 
rest, eating the bread of carefulness, but 
coiddharcBy make both ends meet, for 
he was sickly, and weakly, and qualmy, 
as well he might be, and could not get 
on at his work: he seemed to have no 
spirit. When I called upon him, I did not 
wonder at his being sickly, and weakly, 
and qualmy ; I should have wondered 
very much had it been otherwise, for 
what with the room being so small, and 
what vrith the bed, the shop-board, the 
flower-pots, the bird-cage, the rabbit- 
pen, and the clothes and remnants, and 
shreds, and patches, it seemed wonderful 
to me how he was able to work at all, for 
he seldom left his garret, rarely opened 
his window, and breathed the same tainted 
air, day and night. 

To make short of a long story, I un- 
dertook to cure him, or rather, I under- 
took to give him advice, for none but the 
Creator and Preserver of men can estab- 
lish our health, or add to the number of 
our days. 

Sickly and pale, and panting for 
breadi, as the tailor was, I made him 
cEange his lodging to an airy situation. 
No flower-pot, bird-cage, or rabbit-pen j 
did I allow in his chamber ; his window 
was almost always kept open, and an 
hour every day he breathed the fresh air 
of heaven in walking abroad. He is 
now as hearty a man as ever used a 
needle; enjoys more health, works 
fewer hours, and gets more money, than 
ever he did before in his life ; and what 
is better than all, finds time to read his 
Bible, thanking God heartily for his 
manifold mercies, and among them for 
the benefit and blessing of fresh air. 

Neighbours, be advised; open your 
doors and your windows, get out of 
your houses, walk about and take fresh 
air. 

A hard-working cobbler, who was 
heard thumping away at his lapstone 
before his neighbours were up in the 
morning, and seen stitching away with 
his awl and wax-ends after they were 
gone to bed at night, found himself just 
in the same plight as the poor tailor, low 
and languishing, just dragging along, as 
though he had no heart and soul in him. 
His room was small enough of all con- 
science, if ne had had it all to himself; 
but this was not the case : for, besides the 
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spftoe taken ap by his working bench and 
feted, he had with him a wife and four 
children, a black terrier, and a jackdaw 
in a Mdcker cage. 

Neighbours, I cannot tell you one-half 
of the wretchedness of that wretched 
room, when I stepped into it : scraps of 
leather, old rags, nones and filth, were 
seen in all directions ; the dog barked, 
the jackdaw chattered, the children 
cried, the wife scolded, and the poor, 
patient, half worn out cobbler could 
nardly pull his wax-end through the 
holes his awl had made. To finish the 
picture, a gin bottle stood in the comer, 
a dozen pawn tickets were wrapped up in 
a piece of dirty flannel, the window was 
close shut, and the stench of the room was 
intolerable. Neighbours, you may think 
this was a hopeless case, but I tnought 
otherwise, and went to work at once. 

No peace did I let the old cobbler 
have till I fairly ransacked and routed 
every thing out of his miserable dwell- 
ing, where for many a weary day and 
night he had gasped for breath, par- 
bdled and smoke-dried by turns, till 
his flesh looked just the colour of dirty 
dough. I took him to the tailor, who 
told him a story that made him lift up 
his eyes with surprise. The cobbler's 
bed was removed into an airy garret. Ids 
room was thoroughly swept and white- 
Washed, the window set open, the black 
terrier and the jackdaw sent away, the 
children put to a day-school, the wife 
fionployed up stairs, the gin bottle used for 
vinegar, and the pawn tickets exchanged 
for the articles they belonged to. 

Nor was this all ; for the cobbler was 
not allowed to sit down to his bench for 
a single moment till he had walked to 
the finger-post on the common, a dis- 
tance of a mile and a half across the 
fields. 

Neighbours, the cobbler is another man . 
he drinks no gin, he pawns no clothes, 
he keeps no terrier dog nor jackdaw, but 
breaAes freely, works blithely, while he 
•ings a hymn or a psalm, pays his rent 
like a man, reads his Bible every day 
of. his life, and looks as fresh as a 
daisy. 

Now what has done all this for him ? 
nothing, in the world but fre?h air. 
This, with God's blessing, has been the 
making of him, and why should it not be 
the making of you? Rout out your 
cupboards and closets, sweep out your 
floors, whitewash your walls, and open < 



your windows ; but. above all, get Into 
the fields, and breathe the fresh air. 

Are you so fond of weakly frames and 
pale faces ? Do you like to see pill-boxes 
and phials and gaUy-pots ? Is it pleasant 
to swallow salts, and rhubarb, and ipeca- 
cuanha, and to pay doctors' bills ? If 
it is, heed not what I say ; but if it ii 
not, take my advice, take my prescrip- 
tion, take fresh air. 

Neighbours, I am no quack, but a 
plain-dealing man, gratefully enjoying 
the blessing of health, and anxions that 
all of you may enjoy it too. Fresh 
air will not only improve the health, but 
the temper also, so that a man will laugh 
at the uttle troubles that before made 
him fume and fret like a madman. The 
good that is done, and the evil that is 
prevented by fresh air, are beyond cal- 
culation. 

Doctors usually recommend fresh air, 
even when all their skill and all their 
medicines have failed, and this is a proftf 
how highly they think of it. 

Let this open your eyes, neighbours: 
doctors know what they are about, ana 
you ought to know what you are about 
too. If you prefer to call in a doctor, 
and to pay him for advising you to take 
fresh air, I can have no possible objec- 
tion, neither will the doctor blame yott 
for this course ; but whether it wiU be 
wise in you to buy that which I give you 
for nothing, is a point worth a moment's 
consideration. 

Take my word for it, or rather do not 
take my word for it, but prove it, fr^ 
air is the best medicine in the world. 
If I were called upon to write a pre- 
scription to cure three-fourths of this 
world's ails, it should be this; plam 
food, temperance, exercise, fresh air, a 
clean skin, a contented mind, and a dear 
conscience. 

There, neighbours, there is adviot 
without quackery ; take it, make the best 
of it, and may the blessing of good health 
be enjoyed by you all, and the Author of 
your mercies be ever loved and ever 
praised ! 

♦ 

MYRRH. 
The myrrh is produced by a tree, 
which is imperfectly known among bo- 
tanists by the name balsamodendroM 
mt/rrha. But Forsktail conjectured that 
it was identical with the baisamodendrw 
kataf, which yields a gmn resin, and iti 
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fra^aat wddd is an artiek of commerce. 
This opinioa has been lately confirmed 
by some naturalists of Berlin, who ga- 
thered the gum from the tree. The 
specifie distinctions of the balsamodeu- 
cfron kataf consist in its leaves, which are 
divided into three leaflet^, and disposed 
Mke the fingers upon tlie hand. These 
kafiets are smooth, rounded at the 
point. The berry is globular, with an 
ombilicated apex, resembling the crown 
c^ an apple. 

This tree is a native of Arabia Felix. 
The myrrh now in use seems to be 
different from that so well known, and 
so highly commended by the ancients. 
Whatever may have been the superiority 
of the ancients over the moderns, it was, 
we may guess with the highest degree 
of probabiHty, the produce of a species 
of oalsamodendron. The description of 
Dioscorides partakes of his usual brevity, 
and has been deemed by able judges 
to agree best with a species of mimosa. 
The expression of that author is simply^ 
<*like the egyptian thorn," by which a 
roecks of mimosa seems to be implied. 
Dioscorides, perhs^^s, had not seen the 
tree of which he is speaking, and had 
only heard that it resembled a species 
fd naimosa. This resemblance was con- 
fined to external appearance and the 
mode of leafing, which are in both 
eases spinnate ^winged. Disquisitions of 
this kind are often uninteresting; and 
till our sphere of information be en- 
larged, we can do little mote than ofier 
tcn^ectures. The author just cited de- 
Knbes various kinds, and withal informs 
HI, that that part of Abyssinia, called the 
Troglodyte, had the pre-eminence in 
yield^g myrrh of the best quality. The 
tree, according to hitf account, preferred 
those spots where the soil was rich and 
eopious. Though the myrrh which is 
sold ill our shc^, may not have been 
unknown to the ancients, it would seem 
that the sort to which they assigned the 
place in value difik^ from ours. It is 
oeseribed as yellowish, which agrees very 
well with a piece now before ^e writer. 
But it is also said to have a biting taste, 
while the modem, when applied to the 
tongue, leaves a sense of intense bitter- 
ness, which remidns some time. We find 
tiiat it was customary to scent the hair 
with myrrh ; for this purpose, the myrrh, 
B8 brought from the tree, was put into 
watttr, wherein it was allowed to macerate 
for soma time, after which it was takfin 
eat aad pressed through a strainer. That 



part which flowed through in a liqtad 
state, was called stacte, £xod. xxx. 84, 
and was most esteemed for the uses, 
of perfumery. 

In one of the ancient stories, a person 6f 
indian extraction is described as having 
his hair bedewed with the Uquid odours ^ 
myrrh. The time, perhaps, is not &r 
distant, when, through the spirit of re- 
search, the true myrrh- tree will be found, 
the produce of which will be of such a 
nature, as to clear up all doubts, and un- 
ravel those perplexities which embarrass 
us whenever we attempt to investigate 
this subject. 

We may gather from occasional hints 
met with in ancient writers, that what* 
ever may have been the peculiar dis* 
tinetions of the tree, it belonged to the 
terebinthaoeous family. Hence, whether 
we speak of the ancient myrrh, noted 
for its detightful fragrance; or of the 
modem, which yields an odour of a far 
humbler description, — ^we are perfectly 
justified in treating of it under me sam^ 
head as the turpentine, balm of Gilead, 
and the frankincense. 

Mr. Bruce, who travelled in that part 
of Abyssinia which seems to be what 
the ancients called the Troglodjrte, says, 
*' In order to have myrrh of the first 
or more perfect sort, the savages choose 
a young vigorous tree, whose branches 
are witJbout moss or any parasitic plant, 
and above the first large branches give 
the tree a deep wound with an axe. 
The myrrh which flows the first year 
through this wound, is myrrh of the first 
grow^, and never is in any great quan- 
tity. This operation is performed some 
time after the rains have ceased; that is, 
fvom April to June, and the myrrh is 
produced in July and August. The sap 
once accustomed to issue through the 
gash, continues to do so spontaneously at 
the return of every season : but the tro* 
pical rains, which are very vident, and 
continue six months, wash so much dirt, 
and lodge so much water in the cut, that 
in the second year the tree has begun to 
rot and turn foul in that part, and the 
myrrh is of a second quahty, and sells in 
Cairo about a third cheaper than tfao 
first The myrrh also produced from 
gashes near the roots, and in the trunks 
of all trees, is of the second growth and 
quality, and sometimes worse. This, 
however, is good myrrh of the Italian 
shops, ^d is sold everywhere in Yeniee. 
It is of a black oar ^vty red devour, 
solid and heavy, loi^g nothing in weighty 
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and easily distini^^ished from that of 
Arabia Felix. The third and worse kind 
is gathered from old wounds, or gashes 
formerly made in old trees, or myrrh 
that, passing unnoticed, has been- upon 
the tree a whole year ; it is of a black 
earth-like colour, neavy, with little smell 
or bitterness." 



HINTS TO FEMALES. 
(From " The Puritan," an American work.) 

The influence of woman is felt by di- 
rect example; and the cause of tem- 
perance is precisely the one in which it is 
most likely to be salutary and extensive. 
I am not sure that this sex < has not 
been as intemperate as the other part of 
our race. I know it is pleasing to be- 
lieve that a delicate lady is above such low 
appetites ; that a female heart is the seat of 
refinement, and purity, and softness, and, 
at least, temperance. A lover can hardly 
bear the idea that his mistress is given 
to eating ; in some romances, they never 
eat at all ; thev have the art of sub- 
sisting on love alone ; he can hardly bear 
that she should prefer a glass of wine 
to water. But it is shocking to him be- 
yond measure that she should keep a 
oottle of cordials in her closet, which is 
nothing but alcohol under a softer name ; 
and that the hues on her cheek, red as 
the blushes of the morning, should not 
be the fresh paint of nature, but of some- 
thing else. It is very pathetic, when we 
see a miserable family, to suppose that 
the husband drinks all the rum, and the 
wife sheds all the tears. I have several 
pamphlets,written in this very strain, which 
I have thoughts of sending in to our so- 
cieties which oflPer prizes for excitements 
to benevolent genius. But I am afraid, 
if we should establish a strict system of 
induction, and put down the result in 
&ose figures which cannot lie, we should 
find an alarming proportion of women, 
who actually do drink spirits ; and if they 
do so, the consequence is inevitable — 
their delicate brains will be intoxicated ,as 
well as those of the vilest drunkard that 
ever attempted in vain to walk the street. 
It is horriwe to think of it ! but perhap 
if we were to examine the world through, 
we should find an equal proportion of 
drunkards in one sex as the other. 
True, they become so in very different 
ways. With man, it is a social vice; 
they become intemperate in company. 
With ^omen, it is taken as a medicinf". 



They have feebler constitutions; they 
are denominated the weaker vessels. 
They are subject to unaccountable depres- 
sion of spirits. They are more confined 
to rooms ; sit over warm fires ; use little 
exercise ; are pinched up in fashionable 
garments ; have often little to do, and 
much to imagine. They find themselves 
sick, or sad, or perplexed, or gloomy; 
have lost their spirits, or their appetites ; 
and nothing seems to set them to rights 
so speedily as some precious cordial, in 
whidi alcohol lurks under some pleasing 
name. Man becomes a drunkard, for the 
most part, in public; woman, in solitude. 
Man takes his glass, in the tavern or in 
company ; woman, from the labelled bottle 
kept in the closet. Man drinks to make 
himself more merry ; woman, to remove 
her sadness. Man often makes his 
crime too public; woman conceals it, 
even from herself. Man drinks without 
an excuse, and a woman always tries 
to think that she has a very good one. 
Besides, the female sex pass more 
of their time alone; they use less ex- 
ercise than their more vigorous coun- 
terparts;, their hearts often slumber in 
inactivity, for the want of a motive ; and 
he knows little of the course of tempta- 
tiouj who sees not, that solitude is no 
security against the creepings of this se- 
ductive vice. Such is its constant activity, 
that it comes upon us in company and 
alone. 

I will only add that female intemperance 
is most prevalent in great cities and in high 
places. The stately matron, imprisotred 
for hours in magnificent seclusion, is 
compelled to wear away the hours 
without a motive, and files to the bottle 
for relief. 

A woman, then, should promote tem- 
perance by example. 

But there is a great deal of secondary 
influence she may employ. It begins in 
forming a connexion for life. Here I 
can say much that is honourable to the 
sex. I have known ladies who have dis- 
missed very pleasing lovers, for persisting 
in this sad vice. If you suspect your 
friend ; if his cheek looks too red, or his 
breath smells too strong, you had better 
allow your love to be checked by your 
prudence, and wait until your suspicions 
are confirmed or removed. If he is re- 
coverable, set him some time for total 
abstinence, as a test of his luve to mo- 
rality and yourself ; let the time be suffi- 
I ciently lone, and double it by the rule of 
' geometrical progression every time he 
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&ils. Do not trust to your influence 
after marriage, nor dream that it will be 
greater than before. This is the rock on 
which thousands of credulous fair ones 
have made shipwreck of their happiness. 

When married, if ywir husband is 
temperate, it should be your study to 
keep him so ; and if not, to reclaim nim. 
You know ihe seductive power of bad 
company. It should be your object to 
induce him to spend as many evenings 
at home as is consistent with his neces- 
sary engagement ; not that you should 
be jealous or chiding every time that busi- 
ness calls him away ; but you must make 
home agreeable. I have no hesitation 
in saying it is your duty to be handsome. 
But what? can we control a quality 
which is the gift of nature ? Yes, you 
can; for the ugliest face that ever is 
seen, comes from some bad passion 
corroding in the heart. I say again, it 
is your duty to be handsome. Not by 
paint or artifice; but by benevolence, 
good nature, a face arrayed in smiles, 
and an eye that sparkles with love, the 
beauty of expression, which is the best 
of all beauties. Let your person be 
arrayed in the neatest apparel ; be per- 
fectly clean ; let there be a cheerful fire ; 
a well-ordered parlour ; a swept hearth, 
and a cheerful welcome, whenever your 
husband returns home : and let him 
learn, that however the world may op- 
pose, or business perplex him, that there 
B one faithful heart, whose felicity is 
identified with his own. What a sweet 
path has a wife before her, in whose 
exertions duty is nothing but delight ! 

Be very punctual in all your engage- 
ments. If you are going out, be always 
ready at the hour ; let your family move 
in the strictest order ; let dinner and 
breakfast be ready at the expected time. 
Have a place for every thing, and let 
every thing be in its place. 

There are moments when every man 
puts his vigilance asleep, and resigns 
nimself to the careless relaxation of a 
mhld dropping its purposes, and floating 
at random, like a chip on the sea. The 
greatest men are most prone to this ; for 
3ie tension of business in important 
cases leads to the most perfect remission. 
Then they are under the influence of a 
wHe. In all common matters, they take 
her suggestions, and follow her rules. 
Now, in such cases, if, through ignorance 
or mistaken tenderness, (or, perhaps, 
wlitt is not impossible, a wish for coun- 
tei)3nce and good company,) she present's 



the dangerous liquor in the sparkling 
glass, she may bacome accessory to her own 
ruin ; she may accuse herself, when she 
sees character gone, health undermined, 
poverty approaching, and destruction 
near. 

But it is on the children that a wo- 
man's influence will be most apparent. 
They are little images of plaster clay, 
put into her hand to be moulded into 
vessels of utility or ruin. Some infants 
have been dosed with opiates and cor- 
dials, long before they had the power of 
choice. They have had the sin put into 
them by a physical infusion ; the appetite 
has been created in the cradle. In a 
word, a mother should remember, that 
in training her children up to the practice 
of virtue, she has a double string in her 
hand — the body, and the mind ; and if 
she is successful, she may be a blessing 
to future generations. 

The state of female education has 
been very unhappy, and many an artless 
girl has been sent into life, totally igno- 
rant of the part she was to act. A fe- 
male who would be a blessing to her 
family and country, must be compre- 
hensive in her aims; she must know 
how to preside in her parlour, and regu- 
late her kitchen; to unite the plain 
utilities of life with all that is graceful 
and lovely; and to resemble the con- 
serve-rose, which retains its best qua- 
lities when its beauty is lost. 



ENCOURAGEMENT TO INDEPENDENT 
LABOURERS. 

Extract from the address of the Board of Guardiani 
of the Bedford Union :— 

" The board venture also to address 
themselves to all classes above those of 
the poor, and to remind them of the 
importance of drawing a marked line of 
distinction between the industrious and 
the prudent, and the idle and the impro- 
vident, by encouraging, in every possible 
manner, the former, and expressing 
their disapprobation of the latter, and by 
using individual exertion for the adop- 
tion of savings' banks and friendly socie- 
ties, inasmuch as these sources of comfort 
and independence cannot be too fre- 
quently introduced to the notice of the 
poor. The landlords and tenants of the 
soil are solicited to extend their sphere 
of usefulness, by finding employment to 
those labourers who really desire to 
maintain themselves and tneir families 
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by their own industry, rather than by 
a pittance from the parish funds. And 
if the landlords would encourage the 
system of cottage allotments, and make 
more commodious and entire the cottages 
of the poor, the grand object of the 
amended poor law would be greatly pro- 
moted ; * for from the moment that a 
loan has property in the soil, however 
4rifling, his character is likely to be ele- 
.^ftted, and he feels an honest pride in 
doisg right, and the consequences of his 
good conduct will be, to arrest the pro- 
|pre8$ of a vicious course in others, and a 
mutual sympathy must exist between this 
farmer in miniature and the larger occu- 
pier ;* and, with respect to the cottagw, 
now can landlords expect to find that 
purity of conduct and ^love of virtue in 
aomestic life, where they are indifferent 
io the circumstance of one bed-ropm, 
and that a wretched one, being the only 
receptacle for a man, his wife, and 
* grown-up family ?*' 



DECISION OF CHARACTER. 

You may recollect the mention, in 
one of our conversations, (says Mr. 
Foster in his volume of Essays,) of a 
young man who wasted, in two or three 
years, a large patrimony in profligate 
■*ev«ls with a number of worthless asso- 
ciates calling themselves his friends, till 
nis means were exhausted, when they of 
course treated him with neglect or con- 
tempt. Reduced to absolute want, he 
one day went out of the house with an 
intention to put an end to his life, but 
wandering a while almost unconsciously, 
he came to the brow of an eminence 
^wliich overlooked what were lately his 
estates. Here he sat down, ana re- 
mained fixed in thought a number of 
hours, at the end of which he sprang 
from the ground with a vehement ex- 
ulting emotion. He had formed his re- 
8olution,which was, that all these estates 
should be his again ; he had formed his 
plan too, which he instantly began to 
execute. He walked hastily forward, 
determined to seize the very first oppor- 
tunity, of however humble a kind, to 
gain any money, though it were ever so 
despicable a trifle, and resolved abso- 
lutely not to spend, if he could help it, 
a farthing of whatever he might obtain. 
The first thing that drew his attention 
was a heap of coals shot out of carts on 



the pavement before a house. He oflFered 
himself to shovel or wheel them into the 
place where they were to be laid, and 
was employed. He received a few pence 
for the labour ; and then, in pursuance 
of the saving part of his plan, requested 
some small gratuity of meat and drink, 
which was given him. He then looked 
out for the next thing that might chanc« 
to offer; and went, with indefatigable 
industry, through a succession of servile 
employments, of longer or shorter dur- 
ation, still scrupulously avoiding, as 
far as possible, the expense of a penny. 
He promptly seized every opportunity 
which could advance his design, without 
regarding the meanness of occupaticm or 
appearance. By this method he had 
gained, after a considerable time, money 
enough to purchase, in order to seU 
again, a few cattle, of which he had 
taken pains to understand the value. H« 
speedily but cautiously t^unied his firM 
gains into second advantages; retained 
without a single deviation his extreme 
parsimony; and thus advanced by do* 
grees into larger transactions and hief^ 
pient wealth. I did not hear, or have 
forgotten, the continued course of hii 
life; but the final result was, that he 
more than recovered his lost possesfiions, 
and died an inveterate miser, wortii 
sixty thousand pounds. I have always 
recollected this 48 a signal instance, 
though in an unfortunate and ignoble 
direction, of decisive charact^, and of 
the extraordinary effect, which, according 
to general laws, belongs to the strongeil 
form of such a character. 



THE USE AND ABUSE OF REASON IN 
RELIGION. 

Reason is the noblest power we have; 
no wonder, therefore, ii we are most 
apt to be proud of it. But reason is not 
the great thing it is made to be. Reason 
is but a naked faculty of judging con* 
cerning such things as are presented 
from without for inquiry and determin- 
ation; you must furnish it with mate* 
rials, and further than you do so, it 
cannot exert itself. And besides, man*8 
reasoning faculty is not what it was , in 
itself it is impaired, while also a thou* 
sand prejudices from the principle of 
sin both keep the light from it, and 
divert it in their favour from judging 
aright of the spiritual ol^ects Drought 
before it. But pride will make reason 
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what it is not; either ascribing to it 
tlw power of discovering divine truths 
without any foreign aid, and shamelessly 
denying the obligations which natural 
religion, so called, owes to revelation 
and tradition for its whole foundation: 
or preposterously subjecting the wisdom 
of Grod to the reason of man, depraved 
as it is, by bringing revealed truths to 
its bar, to be measured by the same 
figment of natural religion, rejecting as 
a&urd what does not come within rea- 
son's line, and receiving what it does 
receive of revelation, not upon God's 
authority, (the sole fonndation of divine 
faith in the very nature of the thinff,) 
bat because of its falling in with The 
system of religious truths before formed 
id the mind, and of its serving perhaps 
a little to clear up and enlarge it; or 
attributing to reason a capacity of dis- 
cerning spiritual things revealed, with- 
iNit a divine illumination; a capacity 
which it cannot be proved the reasoning 
faeulty was possessed of, even in the 
state of perfection ; but which if it then 
bad, it entirely lost in the fall of Adam. 
The prond abuses of reason in one or 
other of these ways are, alas ! many. 
Abused reason puts the self-sufficient 
infidel, especially if furnished with a 
stock of human learning, upon disclaim- 
ing revelation, and teming a system of 
region, to his thinking, infinitely more 
reasonable, s<^ly by die investigation, 
as be supposes, of his own inteUectual 
•bOlties. By too many others, this 
raluable gift of Heaven is set upon a 
tribunal it does not of itself pretend to, 
to try die declarations of infinite wisdom 
and knowledge; and to receive divine 
testimony as of little importance to the 
proof of rovelation, leaving Christianity 
BO other prop than the wisdom of man. 
Unlearned pride also has its share in the 
abuse of reason: thousands, doubtless, 
of the common rank, never made sen- 
sible of the blindness of their own 
minds, and their need to be inwardly 
taught of God, are reading the Scrip- 
tures in a full dependence on their own 
sufficiency to understand them, the na- 
tural consequence of, and just judgment 
upon which is, they are left to form, 
perhaps, from the word of God, dan- 
gerous errors; or though they collect 
from it orthodox opinions, they only 
float in the head, but have no power to 
animate the heart, and influence their 
\ conduct. — S. Walker. 



OLD AGE. 
Whbk the pulse indeed beats high, 
and we are flushed with youth, and health, 
and vigour, when all goes on prosper- 
ously, and success seems almost to anti- 
cipate our wishes, then we feel not the 
want of the consolations of religion ; but 
when fortune frowns, or friends forsake 
us, when sorrow, or sickness^ or old age 
comes upon us, then it is that the supe* 
riority of the pleasures of religion is estab- 
lished over those of dismpation and vanity, 
which are ever apt to fly from us when we 
are most in want of their aid. There ia 
scarcely a more melancholy sight to a 
considerate mind, than that of an old man 
who is a stranger to those onhr true 
sources of satisfaction. How afiectingV 
and at the same time how disgusting is 
it to see such an one awkwardly catching 
at the pleasures of his younffcr years, 
which are now beyond his readi, or ffte- 
bly attempting to retain them, while they 
mock his endeavours, and elude YA§ 
grasp ! To such an one, gloomily indeed 
does the evening of life set in : all itf 
sour and cheerless : he can neither look 
back with complacency, nor forward with 
hope. While the aged christian, relying on 
the assured mercv of his Redeemer, can 
calmly reflect that nis dismission is at hand, 
and that his redemption draweth nigh ; 
while his strength declines and his faculties 
decay, he can quietly repose himself on 
the fidehty of God, and at the very en- 
trance of the valley of the shadow of 
death he can lift up an eye, dim perhaps 
and feeble, yet occasionally sparkling 
with hope, and confidently looking for- 
ward to the near possession of his hea- 
venly inheritance, even "to those joys 
which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither hath it entered into the heart ^ 
man to conceive." 



THE DIVINE REGARD FOR THE POOR. 

We may easily account for the prodl-* 
gious stress which is laid on the duty of 
pecuniary benevolence in the Old and 
New Testaments. In the former, God 
delighted in assuming the character of 
the patron of the poor and needy; in 
the latter, the short definition of the 
religion which he approves, is "to vi- 
sit the fatherless and the widow, and 
to keep himself unspotted from the 
world." He who knew what was in 
man, well knew that, since the entrance 
of sin, selfishness was become the epi- 
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demic disease of human nature ; a ma- 
lady which almost every thing tends to 
inflame, and the conquest of which is 
absolutely necessary, before we can be 
prepared for the felicity of heaven ; that 
whatever leads us out of ourselves, what- 
ever invites us to Him and his creatures 
in pure love, is an important step to- 
wards the recovery of nis image ; and 
finally, that his church would consist for 
the most part of "the poor of this world, 
rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom," 
whom he was resolved to shield from the 
contempt of all who respect his autho- 
rity, by selecting them from the innu- 
merable millions of mankind, to be the 
peculiar representatives of himself. — 
R, Hall. 

SUPERSTITION. 

One of the strangest among the delu- 
sions to which the ignorant tribes on the 
coast of Africa are prone, is their super- 
stitious veneration for sharks. At Bonny, 
a large species of ground-sharks abound, 
and such is the respect paid to them by 
the natives, that in the quaint language 
of the Journal of an Officer on the Gold 
jDoast, extracts of which are published 
in the last " Colonizationist," they are 
"quite domestic," and seem to eat, as 
though "men were made for sharks." 
The negroes call them jewjew, and 
believe that whoever is killed by one of 
them will be happy in the next world ; 
and, on the contrary, whoever kills a 
shark will be punished. Three or four 
times a year they hold a festival, at which 
they row their canoes into the middle of 
the river, and invoking these voracious 
deities, throw overboard goats, fowls, 
&c., until all that happen to be in the 
neighbourhood are satisfied. 

Once a year, a child of nine or ten 
years of age is sacrificed to the sharks 
with great ceremony, being fastened 
alive to a stake, in a pit at low water, 
until the returning tide enables the 
sharks to reach him. % 

The animals are, in consequence, au- 
dacious in their attacks, having been 
known to jump several feet out of the 
water to seize upon men, when at work 
in the bows of a vessel. 

Similar veneration is paid to the 
guana, a disgusting species of lizard, 
which is treated with superstitious re- 
spect, and its presence deemed an honour. 
— iVetr York Messenger, 



POWER OF EDUCATION. 

When we speak of the power of 
education, it is education multiplied into 
ten thousand distinct and particular ef- 
forts, pervading every mass,* made to 
overspread the whole extent, and to 
penetrate into every corner of the land. 
The effect is gigantic, but without one 
giant having to do in the execution of it, 
for it will be brought about, not by the 
transcendent powers of one or a few 
individuals, but by the numbers of ordi- 
nary men. The work to be done is 
great, and will need a proportional ma- 
chinery for the doing of it, a thickset 
establishment of schools and parishes, 
the indispensable condition of whose efl- 
ciency is, that they shall be righteously 
patronized. The result will be at length 
arrived at, not by the working of one 
mighty organization for the achievement 
of great things, but by the accumulation 
of small things ; not by men whose taste 
it is to contemplate what is splendid in 
philanthropy, not by men whose prac- 
tical talent it is to do what is substantial 
in philanthropy : not by men who eye, 
with imaginative transport, the broad 
and boundless expanse of humanity ; but 
by men who can work, in drudgery and 
in detail, at the separate portions of it. 
The glory of establishing in our world 
that universal reign of truth and of 
righteousness which is coming, will not' 
be the glory of any one man ; but it wHl 
be the glory of Bfim who sitteth above, 
and plieth his many miUions of instru- 
ments for bringing about this magni- 
ficent result. It is enough for each of 
us to be one of these instruments, to 
contribute his Uttle item to the cause, 
and look for the sum-total as the produet 
of innumerable contributions, each of 
them as meritorious, and many of them, 
perhaps, far more splendid ana important 
than his own. — Chalmers. 



Use sin as it will use you ; spare it 
not, for it will not spare you : it is your 
murderer, and v the murderer of the 
whole world. Use it, therefore, as a 
murderer should be used ; kill it before 
it kills you ; and though it bring you to 
the grave, as it did your Head, it sliall 
not be able to keep you there. You love 
not death ; love not the cause of death.*— 
Baxter, 
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THE "APPLE" OR CITRON TREE. 

" As the apple tree among the trees 
of the wood, so is my beloved among the 
^s. I sat under his shadow with great 
oehght, and his fruit was sweet to my 
taste," Cant. ii. 3. If there is any tree 
growing in the land of Judea, which, 
in shade, loveliness, odour, medicinal 
virtue, and the refreshing nature of its 
fruit, exceeds all other trees, that alone 
deserves to be considered as the ** apple 
tree'* of the Shulamite. 
I» This tree is no other than the citrus 
medico, or citron tree, the fruit of which 
is by Virgil called the " fortunate apple," 
who says that it resembles the bay 
tree, that its leaves are never shaken off 
by any wind, and that the juice of the 
rind, besides being an antidote against 
poison, was endued with virtues pre- 
eminently restorative. 

Dioscorides speaks of the ** golden 
apples " produced by the citron, adding, 
that the flowers and fruits follow each 

February, 1837. 



other in perpetual succession, so that 
you find blossoms and ripe fruitage at 
the same time upon the same tree, and 
in every month of the year. This the 
writer remembers to have seen in an 
orange tree which grew in a garden at 
Tepic in Mexico. An allusion seems 
to be made to this property in Rev. xxii. 
2, ** And on either side of the river was 
there the tree of life, which bare twelve 
manner of fruits, and yielded her fruit 
every month : and the leaves of the tree 
were for the healing of the nations." 

The foliage of the citron tree and its 
varieties is evergreen, and so dense as to 
afford the most perfect shelter from the 
noontide sun. The weary, under its 
shadow, may therefore find great delight, 
and forget the torrid rays that beat upon 
the verdant roof that is spread over him. 
There is one thing remarkable about this 
shade, which is, that it never allows any 
kind of herbage to grow within its com- 
it will bear no rival ; the ground 

£ 
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about these trees is always bare, as we 
have often observed, and others long be- 
fore us. The ** apple tree*' of the church 
was the emblem of Christ, who requires 
our whole heart and souls.** The reader 
who loves Christ as the chiefest among 
ten thousand, will feel the force and pro- 
priety of this part of the resemblance. 

In further proof that the citron and 
its varieties were the trees to which the 
Beloved assigns such pre-eminence, we 
might call the reader's attention to what 
is said of the citron, or ct/rwrn, by some 
writers quoted by Athenaeus. The poet 
Antiphanes, cited by him, makes one of 
the interlocutors call the fruit the 
** golden apples,'* of which he says, '* I 
should think them the apples of the 
Hesperides,** which Hercules is fabled 
to have gone in quest of. It was long 
after the citron was introduced from 
Media that the ancients began to eat it, 
for they had used it only as a precious 
unguent to lay up with, that it might 
perfume their best raiment. It is pro- 
oable that the orange as well as the 
several varieties of the citron were in- 
cluded under the name of " golden 
apples ;** for in external characters all of 
them resemble each other, and difRer 
chiefly in the shape and flavour of their 
fruit. We may suppose then that the 

§enus citrus was denoted in general by 
le Hebrew word tapuah, used in the 
passage now under consideration. The 
root of this word signifies to breathe; 
the term tapuah is, therefore, with the 
greatest aptitude of meaning, applied to 
a genus so temarkable for breathing a 
denghtful fhigrance from every part of 
the tree. 

In the passages in heathen writers 
referred to, the fruit of the tiirus 
is called ** apple,** with the epithet 
" golden,** which was not only given to 
it on account of its yellow colour, but 
for its surpassing beauty and usefulness. 
In hot climates the lime, which is a va- 
riety of the citron, is in the most exten- 
sive requisition : it is there pressed, and 
its juice employed to give a grateful 
acimty to that lavourite drink, lemon- 
ade. The culture of the orange is very 
little attended to where it grows almost 
spontaneously ; but whenever a little at- 
tention is paid to its welfare and im- 
provement, the beauty of the tree and 
the flavour of its fruit are increased a 
h",T»dred-fold \t Rio Janeiro, the hos- 
pitality of a stranger invited the writer 
atid ms companion to taste the produce 



of his orange-trees, which in beauty, 
fragrance, and delicious flavour, so far 
excelled any thing we had met with be- 
itere, that we confessed that ** hitherto 
we had not known what an orange was.** 
It is therefore easy to suppose that the 
trees, when treated with the care and 
skill of Solomon, attained a perfection 
which few or none of those examples 
that are now met vidth in orange or citron 
groves ever aspire to. 

The dtruB limetta yields that essen- 
tial oil which is known by the name 
of bergamotte, and is esteemed among 
the choicest perfumes. In chap. vii. 
8, of Canticles, this fragrance is made 
the particular subject of comparison, 
which, for its balmy sweetness and re- 
viving effect, is not surpassed by any 
unguent however costly. In chap. xi. 
5, the virtues of this refreshing smell, in 
restoring the fainting powers of nature, 
are beautiftiUy alluded to ; while we are 
silently taught tJiat the Jews were not 
ignorant of the process for extracting 
tne essential oil in which the fragrance 
resides. In fact, the word translated 
flagons, should be rendered bottles, which 
could be no other than smelling-bottles. 
It is not customary to give fainting 
ladies apples, much less flagons of wine ; 
the Engush reader is at a loss to see the 
propriety of these expressions. But if 
we suppose that a powerful odour Vi'as 
extracted from any species of the citron, 
and treasured up in little vessels made of 
some costly material, and formed after a 
miniature resemblance of a gourd, ety- 
mology will be satisfied, and all is clear 
and palpable to our understanding. L. 



ENGLISH HlSTOItY. 

William I., named the Conqueror, 

(Cootiimed from page 12.) 

The condition of an usurper is always 
uneasy. In 107.5, William was cdled 
into Normandy to repress disturbances in 
that country, and from thence he was 
summoned to return to England, on ac- 
count of an attempt to dethrone him, 
planned principally by some of the Nor- 
man chieft. Waltheof, a popular Saxon 
nobleman, whose fidelity thtf king had 
rewarded by giving him his niece Judith 
in marriage, and appointing him ruler 
over the county of Northampton, was 
involved in this conspiracy. His Nor- 
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man wife impeaebed him, and he was 
p^to death. 

Jfor did the fierce and unprincipled 
spirit which William's severity had ex- 
cited stop, till his eldest son Robert was 
found among the malcontents. The 
king had more than mice promised this 
son the duchy of Normandy, but his 
suspicious temper rendered him un- 
willing to place any power in the prince's 
hands ; the promise was likely to remain 
unfulfilled ; and Robert's irritable tem- 
per was still further excited in an open 
quarrel wkh his younger brothers, 
occasioned by their throwing water 
upon him in sport. Notwithstanding his 
mother's efforts to preserve harmony, 
open rupture ensued ; and Robert sought 
the assistance of the continental powers 
against his pwn father. But his cha- 
racter was unsteady and impetuous ; and 
his att^npts were unsuccessful, till, at 
last, in 1080, he obtained aid from the 
French king, whose interest it was that 
the power of William should be weak- 
ened by divisions among his subjects. 
This enabled Robert to fortify the 
castle of Gerberoy, where many revolters 
joined him. The king besieged the 
place. One day, during a vigorous sally, 
Robert observing a knight in close ar- 
mour, remarkable for courage and ac^ 
livity, encountered and brought him to 
the ground, and then discovered that the 
vanquished knight was no other than 
king William himself. Robert imme- 
diately stayed his hand, and dismounting, 
assisted his father to rise. ^The mo- 
narch returned to his followers, and a 
reconciliation was effected ; but the loose 
disorderly conduct of Robert soon re- 
newed me quarrel, and he again left 
the court ; while his brothers, William 
and Hesury, continued dutiful in their 
outward conduct. 

William's love of the chase Uidueed 
him to depcqmlate an extent of thirty 
miles in me southern part oi Hamp- 
shire. The hcHises, churehes, convents, 
in sh(»t, all die habitations, w^e le- 
velled with the ground, while the in- 
habitaats were driven from their hooves 
without provocation and without recom- 
pence, in order that the wild animals 
might have full license to increase and 
roam at krge, and that the king might 
be at full liberty to ^joy his savage 
irfeasures. The forest laws of that pe- 
riod enacted, that whoeyer killed a deer, 
a boAT, or ev/m a hare, i^ould lose his 
eyes, and eveu forfeit his life for re- 



peated infractions of these arbitrary sta- 
tutes. We shall have again to notice 
these forest laws, which appear still more 
severe, when we remember that homi» 
cide was then pardoned upon payment of 
a sum of money. 

The use of the Norman language in 
legal proceedings, was also established, 
which was not only a galling mark of 
subjection to the innabitants oi England, 
but, in a great degree, impeded the im-' 
partial administration of justice. 

William was disturbed in 1082 by the 
conduct of his half-brother, Odo, the 
bishop of Bayeux, who sought to obtain 
the popedom, and used measures which 
excited the king's displeasure. He was 
ordered into custody, but no one dared 
to raise a hand against an ecclesiastic. 
William then sprang forward, seized the 
ambitious prelate, and dragged him from 
among the nobles. Odo loudly ex- 
claimed against this violence to a bishop, 
but the king rej^ed, that he was ar- 
rested as the earl of Kent, and aa a vas- 
sal whose duty it was to give an account 
of his government. The tapestry of 
Bayeux, represents this prelate dad i/i 
armour, and encouraging the soldiers. 
We need scarcely remark, how such a 
bishop differed widely from those of the 
primitive church, described by St* Paul 
in his epistle to Timothy. 

About this time queen Matilda died, 
and the Banes threatened William with 
an invasion. He made large prepara- 
tions for defence, but was able to avert 
the danger by bribing the ominsellors of 
the Danish king. A disturbance at 
Mantes followed, and this led to a war 
with France. William was now become 
£^ed, corpulent, and unwieldy, atid ill- 
ness confined him to his bed, when Fhiiip 
the king of France, sent a jeering mes- 
sage, telling him he was teotedious in his 
confinement. William's anger was ex- 
ited: he swore a dreadful oadi, that 
when he rose to go to mass he would 
|»*e8ent a (ixousand tapers which should 
set France on fire ; and aceordin^y, as 
soon as he was able to mount a horse, he 
proceeded to ravage the french country, 
inflicting misery and destruction upon 
thousands, Boerely from rage at an t<fle 
jest which thehr king had uttered. He 
caused the town of Mantes to be burned, 
^nd while riding about the streets^ and 
diffectiag his soldiws how to increase the 
conflagration, his horse trod on some hot 
ashes, and by a sudden pktnge bruised 
the king against the high pommel of his 
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war-saddle This produced an inward 
hurt, which ended in inflammation and 
fever. The revengeful monarch was 
carried to Eouen, and there laid on his 
dsath-bed. AYhen told that his last hour 
was fast approaching, the awful realities 
of his situation struck him with horror 
and remorse, and, in particular, he was 
overwhelmed by the sense of the cruel- 
ties he had committed in England. He 
declared that he would not decide as to 
the future monarch of that throne, lest 
be should occasion a repetition of such 
scenes ; but he expressed a wish that his 
second son, William, might succeed to 
that crown, while he confirmed Robert 
in the dukedom of Normandy, and or- 
dered that Henry, his youngest son, 
should receive five thousand pounds of 
silver. He directed William to proceed 
to England, and Henry went to secure 
his portion. The dying king was giving 
other directions as to public affairs, when 
the nobles around hun mentioned the 
numbers of persons whom he had caused 
to be imprisoned. He admitted that 
he had treated several of them unjustly, 
and ordered that they should be re- 
leased, but he very reluctantly consented 
to the liberation of Odo. 

William lingered on his death-bed 
nearly six weeks. On the 9th of Sep- 
tember, soon after sun- rise, the dying 
monarch was roused by the bell of the 
clock belonging to St. Mary*8 church : 
he inquired what the sound was, and 
being told, exclaimed, ** To my lady, 
the holy Mary, I commend myself, that 
she, by her prayers, may reconcile me 
to her beloved Son." Thus he neg- 
lected to look to the atonement made 
by Christ, and sought the aid of a de- 
parted fellow-creature to procure ,the 
pardon for his sins. Such was the 
course recommended by the clergy of 
that day. 

In tiiis manner William ended the 
• twenty years of his oppressive reign over 
England. The scenes which followed 
offer a striking moral lesson. Immedi- 
ately after he had breathed his last, the 
more powerful of his nobles hastened 
to their respective homes, to look to 
their own interests : the inferior officers 
and attendJants of the court plundered 
the articles of value, and left the palace ; 
while the dead body of the mighty mo- 
narch, whose word a hundred thousand 
knights had been ready to obey but a 
few days before, was now neglected and 



deserted. The citizens of Rouen fled 
from their houses and concealed th^ir 
property, dreading a general pillage. 
No one took any care for the royal in- 
terment ! At list an obscure country 
knight undertook to convey the body to 
Caen, where William. had endowed a 
church. The body was placed on a bier, 
carried to the church, and the ceremony 
had begun, when a person in the crowd, 
named Fitz-Arthur, exclaimed, that the 
man whom tliey were praising, was a rob- 
ber who had deprived him of the ground 
upon which they stood ; and with a so- 
lemn appeal to God he forbade the in- 
terment of the corpse in that place. 
The assembly were astonished, and the 
last rites were delayed till the claimant 
had been satisfied by Henry, the mo- 
narches youngest son, who paid an equi- 
valent in money. Nor was this aJl ; the 
stone coffin, prepared as the last recep- 
tacle for the corpse, was found too small, 
and an attempt was made to force it 
in ; by which the body was mangled, 
and all were compelled ta hasten away 
from the spot, as soon as the last rites 
had been hurried over. 

Such was the end of William, the 
greatest monarch of his time, but con- 
cerning whom it may be said, ** He de- 
parted without being desired." Though 
at various periods of his life he had 
given proofs of great abiUties, and many 
excdlent qualities, yet the affections of 
his people were thoroughly alienated 
from him. As a king, he displayed 
much energy, and attention to the general 
welfare of his subjects, but his heart was 
hardened by ambition, and this led him 
into jealous and remorseless cruelty. 

The proceedings of William, with res- 
pect to the English constitution, were 
upon the whole beneficial. The rights 
and immunities, the councils and the fran- 
chises of the Saxons were left with little 
or no alteration. The laws of Edward 
the Confessor were enforced, and though 
the king, the nobility, and clergy were 
Normans, the mass of the people con- 
tinued to enjoy their Saxon customs and 
privileges, while various enactments raised 
some of the lower classes from their here- 
ditary bondage, and facilitated the libera- 
tion of slaves and bondmen. If one of the 
serfs of the soil could reside for a year 
and a day in any city, burgh, or waUed 
town, he became free; and even if a 
bondman was kept at home, he was not 
to be deprived of his land while pre* 
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forming the stipulated services, and he 
could no longer be sold at the mere ca- 
price of his lord. 

By these measures a counterbalance to 
the arbitrary power of the nobles was 
formed, new openings for activity were 
presented, and the nation at large was 
excited to make progress in civiUzation 
and general prosperity. A minute ac- 
count of the landed proprty of England 
was taken during the latter part of this 
reign, and recorded in what are called the 
Doomsday-book. This statement was 
considered as of legal authority, and pro- 
tected the rights of the different pos- 



The various sources of the king's 
revenues produced a sum equal in value 
to more than ten millions of pounds at 
the present day ; although the number of 
inhabitants in tbe country which afforded 
this sum, could not have exceeded two 
millions. England appears to have paid, 
at this period, more than twice the 
amount expended during the most ex- 
pensive years of the late war ; and, as 
these sums were raised by direct tax- 
ation, they were far more oppressive 
than the duties on commerce now usually 
collected. 

The ruling principle of Wlliam*s 
character was ambition ; this has been 
already manifested. It made him early 
desire to possess the throne of England, 
which he sought to obtain by pacific yet 
crafty measures. His vexation when he 
found himself disappointed, on the death 
of the Confessor, strikingly displayed 
the irritation of an ambitious mind. It 
is thus described by a contemporary 
writer : — *' He was hunting in his park 
at Rouen, 'with his attendants, and had 
charged his cross-bow, when a mes- 
senger arrived, and privately told him of 
the death of Edward, and the accession 
of Harold, He immediately turned from 
the chase, showing such signs of rage, 
that no one dared to speak to him ; and 
he spoke to no one, but returned to 
his palace, evincing the perturbation of 
his mind by lacing and unlacing his 
cloak. On entering his apartments, he 
covered his head with his cloak, and 
leaned forward, turning himself from 
one side to the other continually. The 
attendants stood behind him, inquiring the 
cause in whispers among themselves. 
The seneschal entered, singing to him- 
self, and was asked the cause of the 
duke*s conduct, when he answered, that 
^y would learn news they would not 



like. The duke, hearing the seneschal's 
voice, sat up, and conversed with him." 
The duke rested not till by a series of 
active and well-concerted measures, pe- 
culiarly favoured by Providence, he be- 
held himself master of all he desired. 
He was king of England, and the na- 
tion lay prostrate at his feet. Then he 
looked on all the works that his hands 
had wrought, and on all the labour that 
he had laboured to do, and behold all was 
vanity and vexation of spirit, and there 
was no profit under the sun, Ecc. ii. J 1. 
Such always has been, and always will 
be the wretched result of the employ- 
ments of those who set their hearts upon 
the things of this world. William only 
heaped up condemnation to himself from 
the gratification of his desires. View him 
on his throne — uneasy and void, of en- 
joyment; view him in his pleasures — 
cruel and oppressive ; view nim on his 
death-bed, and say, reader, would you 
not have been the meanest serf in the 
kingdom, nay, even one of the perishing 
outcasts of the NewForest, or of the depo- 
pulated northern district, rather than the 
mighty monarch of England and Nor- 
mandy, Wilham the Conqueror ? Ac- 
tions and characters can only be righdy 
estimated when weighed in me balances 
of the sanctuary. Thus the name of 
this mighty prince, like many who have 
followed him, has been handed down to 
posterity, an object for just execration : 
and his subjects were ready at his death 
to exclaim, ** The Lord hath broken the 
staff of the wicked, and the sceptre of 
the rulers. He who smote the people 
in wrath, with a continual stroke, is per- 
secuted, and none hindereth. How art 
thou cut down which didst weaken the 
nations !". 

History hath set her crown 
Upon the Conqueror's bead, 

And bade the awe-struck world bow down 
Before his banner'd head. 

80 down the world hath bow'd, 
Upon herletter'd page, 

And the wild homage of the crowd 
Swell'd on from age to age. 

What miseries mark'd his way, 
How oft the orphan wept. 

How deep the earth in sackcloth lay, 
Faint trace her annals kept. 

Though like a torrent's flow 
The widoNv's tears gush'd out, 

The current of that secret woe 
^ell'd not the victor's shout. 
The Gospel's sacred scroll 

A different standard shows ; 
Its plaudit on the humble soul, 

And contrite, it bestows. 
To men of holy life. 

Its glorious crown is given, 
Who nurse, amid this vale of strife, 
. The peaceful gejrnis pf Y^tAVtn.—Sigoitmeff. 
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MOTIVES FOR DOIKO GOOD. 

(Cdntintied ftbrn page 12.) 

Character of the benevolence of God — Simple 
sources of pleasure— The snow— Running wa- 
tear — Various sources of enjoyment — Higher 
pleasures— Employment — The pleasure of in- 
vention and construction — Higher enjoyments 
still — Love — Union — The infititution of the 
family— Its firm foundations— The suflFerings of 
sin the most intolerable — Hie most incurable— 
Illustration — Character of the Divine benevo- 
lence — Co-Opeiation with God. 

t . It would seem to be the plan of the 
Deity, to fill the universe with sentient ex- 
istence, and to provide the whole mighty 
hisuss with the means of happiness in the 
greatest possible variety. There is, it is 
true, a vast amount of sufiMng visible 
around us, but far the greater portion of 
it we can ourselves directly trace to sin, 
and the Bible tells us, that it all comes 
directly or indirectly from this one poi- 
soned fountain. The arrangements which 
Grod has made all tend to happiness. It 
is only our perversions of them, and our 
violations of his laws, that tend to mi- 
sery. 

Take your stand upon the sea-shore^ 
on a summer mornings and observe the 
expression given to the face of nature 
by God. Observe the serene sky, the 
mild, balmy air, the smooth expanse of 
water befbre you, reflecting, as m a po- 
lished mirror^ every rocky crag, and 
smooth island, and sandy shore, and 
even every spar and rope of the vessel, 
which seems to sleep upon its bosom. 
Enveloping you all around, is the thin, 
elastic atmo^here, balanced in a most 
delicate equilibrium, so delicate that 
thdt workman*!; axe, which you see regu- 
larly descending upon the wood on that 
distant point of land, sends a tremulous 
vibration thr6ugh the transparent fluid, 
for a mile all around. Yes, every ripple 
upon the shore, every song of the birds, 
even the hum of the distant town, sends 
its own peculiar quivering through the 
whole, and each brings distinctly and 
undisturbed to your ear its own correct 
report. At your feet, the clear waters 
bathe the rocks and pebbles of the shore, 
and aquatic animals creep over them, or 
swim in the depths below, enjoying sen- 
sations of pleasure which God has care- 
fully provided for every one. He who 
has a soul capable of understanding it, 
will sit for hours upon the bank, at a 
time like this, receiving an indescribable 
pleasure from the general expression of 
such a scene It is an expression of 
Divine benevolence, beaming from the 
''oikB tof God> which it is strange that 



human beings ean ev^£ul to undentand 
and love. 

How many thousand means has God 
planned and executed to make men 
happy I The catalogue is endless of 
simple pleasures, ea^ distinct from all 
the rest^ which ^ey have the oppor- 
tunity to ei^joy* In fact, if man acts on 
proper principles, and according to the 
intentions of the Creator, every thing is 
a source of happiness to him. Employ- 
ment is pleasant, and rest is pleasant. 
It is pleasimt to begin a new work ; it it 
pleasant to finish one, begun. Momii^ 
is delightful, with its fre^ness, its ani- 
mation, its calls, and its opportunities 
for exertion. Evening is delightful too, 
with its quiet, its stmness, its repose. 
The summer's sun gladdens the hearti 
and so does the refreshing rain, when 
we see the dry ground drinking it in, as 
if it eiyoyed the extinguishment of its 
diirst} and so does the wintry st<H:m, 
when it howls through the trees, and 
fills up every road and path, imd ob- 
scures the window, and spreads over 
fields and plains its mantle of snow. 
Each comes with its own peculiar voice 
to the hearty and fills it with peaceful 
happiness. 

All these contrivances are plajn and 
obvious, and yet they are no less con- 
trivances, planned to increase human en- 
joyment. There must have been a pe- 
euliar and skilful workmanship in con- 
structing the moral mechanism of the fan- 
man heart, to secure so many dififer^it 
kinds of happiness, by means of external t 
objects so numerous and so diverrified. 
You can give no reason why the heart of 
a child is filled with such joyous glee 
when the first snow-flakes descend. 
There is no very special beauty in the 
sight, and there are no well-defined hxjfeu 
of sUdes or rides to awaken such joy. 
At the age of fifty, the gladness is not 
expressed so unequivo<^y; but yet| 
when the philosc^her rid^ through a 
wood whose boughs are loaded with t2i0 
snow, and whose tops bend over wiik tlie 
burden, «aid looks upon the footsteps ck 
the rabbit which has leaped along ovar 
the ground, he feds the same pleasiHe) 
though he indicates it by riding on in 
silent musing, instead c^ uttering ok 
clamations of delight. Can you explais 
this {Measure ? Is there any describdl^ 

geasure in a great ^Lpanse of white f 
the form of die larees, or the beau^ 
of their foUage improved by the smefwf 
mantle f tio. The ^i^lanation is, tlm 
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God, who formed the lawi of nature, 
formed also the human heart, and has so 
adapted the one to the other as to pro- 
mote, in every variety of mode, the en- 
joyment of the beings he has made. 

There is no end to the kinds of enjoy- 
ment which G6d has thus opened to us 
every where. They are too numerous to 
be named, and no intdJectual philosopher 
has ever undertaken the hopeless task of 
arranging them. Who— to name one 
other example — ^who, when walking on 
ihe banks of a brook, at a time when 
business or eares did not press him on, 
has not stopped to gaze a moment upon 
the running water, as it rjppled over the 
smooth yeUow sands? That quivering 
picture on the retina of the eye gives 
delight, and ihe passing traveller is ar- 
rested and stands still, and keeps his eye 
fixed upon the spot, that he may enjoy 
it. And who can define, or explain, 
or classify, or name the pleasant feeling? 
There is but one explanation. CM, de- 
lighting in contrivances for promoting 
enjoyment, has formed the brook, the re- 
tina, and the feeling heart affected by it, in 
such a way that enjoyment shall be de- 
veloped when they come into combina- 
tion. It is so, as 1 have said, in a thou- 
sand other cases ; and man, if he would 
keep his heart free from moral pollutions, 
which destroy peace, and disturb and 
poison every source of himpiness, would 
find all nature continually communi- 
cating to hhn, through one sense and 
another, feelings of pure and rational 
happiness. 

Still, all this is happiness of the lowest 
kind. It is true, indeed, that these 
feeUngs may be so mingled and combined 
wHh the higher moral feelings, as to 
partake in s<mie degree of tiieir nature : 
still, in itself, this is happiness of the 
lowest kind; but yet it is 'happiness 
which God has made distinct and ex- 
tensive arrangements for, and these ar- 
rangements, therefore, clearly speak his 
love. 

The number and variety of these sim- 
ple pleasures, which the senses may be 
the means of afibrding, is immense, and 
each must have requii^ its own sepa- 
rate mechanism to secare it. I refer to 
the mechanism of the heart, not of the 
organ of ^ense by which the image 
comes in. Hie feeling, for example, 
which is awakened by the sight of run- 
ning water, is totally difierent, not in 
degree, but in Idnd, f^om that which we 
experienee in kM^i^ upon a tender, 



full, bursting rosebud in the spring; 
and both are diverse from the emotion 
awakened by looking out at midnight 
upon a sombre moonlight scene, among 
the solitudes of the mountains. The 
same mechanism of the eye answers for 
all, but the heart must have its own pe- 
culiar and appropriate susceptibilities for 
each. And so with all the other thou- 
sand susceptibiUties of ei\joyment which 
the human heart possesses. Each is the 
result of a special arrangement, made 
expressly to secure it 

And yet all these, numerous as they 
are, and high as they would be, in the 
degree of enjoyment they would procure 
for us, were it not for the corroding 
anxieties of sin, belong to the lowest 
class of human enjoyments. So much 
so, that in most religious treatises upon 
the benevolence of God, they are 
scarcely named. There are far higher 
and nobler plans, which God has formed 
for the happiness of his creatures. 

2. Among these higher plans, is the 
pleasure which God has annexed to ^e 
faithful and proper performance <^ the 
duties of life. Each kind of employment 
seems to have its own peculiar and ap- 
propriate pleasure. 

One man is stationed on a fann, 
which he holds as a little empire, wiUiin 
which he is almost supreme, and the 
whole arrangement of the circumstances 
of his connexion with it, is such as to 
afibrd him the highest happiness in ad- 
ministering his government there. 

Another is a merchant. You look 
into his counting-room, and see nothing 
there but a high desk, and three-legged 
stools, and a row of ponderous ledgers. 
^* What a place for a human being to 
spend his days in!" you exdaha. 
What a place 1 Why in that cheerless- 
looking room, there are found all the 
materials for high enjoyment. In 
planning those voyages, in effecting 
sdes, in transferring value from one 
form to another, in inspecting his pari- 
odical balance-sheet, and watdung his 
losses and ^ins, and examining the 
causes which affect them— in aH these 
things the occupant finds continual hap- 
piness, and returns day after day to his 
work, with all the eager interest which 
a child feels in the progress of a game. 
God has constructed the human heart so, 
that the work of transferring and ex- 
changing the various products of ;,the 
earth, from the places where they grow, 
to the places where they are needed, is 
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not a drudgery, a hard unwelcome toil, 
but an exhilarating, animating employ- 
ment, which those whose duty it is to 
attend to it, may pursue with pleasure. 
Let it be observed that I say it may be 
pursued with pleasure. For men may, 
as they very often do, make it a work of 
toil and misery. They may be so greedy 
of gain, as to be always on the point of 
encroaching upon other persons' rights, 
and thus always be in contention; or 
they may go so far beyond the bounds of 
sound judgment, as to be harassed with 
continual anxiety and care ; or they may 
yield to fretfulness and vexation, upon 
every little disappointment or difficulty. 
In these and in other ways, they may 
make the work one of anxiety, toil, and 
suffering. But this does not affect the 
nature of the Divine plan. 

A third individual is a mechanic, and 
God has so formed his mental powers, 
that the work of invention and con- 
struction is a positive and lasting plea- 
sure to him. He will sit in his solitary 
room till the morning dawns, planning 
the details of a machine, held to his work 
by an appetite which God has given him 
for it ; and if he is industrious, and sys- 
tematic, and faithful, he will find, day 
after day, sources of happiness in ma- 
naging his establishment, arranging his 
work, and in seeing one useful object after 
another accomplished, by the exercise of 
his ingenuity and skill. Thus God is not 
a task-master, driving us to our duties by 
the force of suffering : he is a kind and 
benevolent Friend, giving us pleasant 
employment, and making the faithful 
peiiormance <^ it a source of happiness. 

It is so with all the employments of 
life. There may be some hours of fa- 
tigue, and now and then a crisis de- 
manding toil of a character that we 
shrink from. But these are so few, as 
only to brighten by the contrast what 
would be the happiness of a man's ordi- 
nary lot, if his daily duties were per- 
formed in a faithful and proper manner. 
For we are not to consider what is the 
actual amount of enjoyment obtained in 
the ordinary pursuits of life, but what 
would be me actual amount if men 
would attend to these pursuits in the 
manner which God has required — if 
they were faithful, industrious, moderate 
in their wishes, cautious in their plans, 
and if they felt that filial confidence in 
Him which would enable them to cast 
on Him all their care. 

3. God has planned human happiness 



of a still higher kind, by making the 
heart susceptible of love, and requiring 
men to exercise love towards one an- 
other. Tliis union of heart, by which 
he requires all his creatures to be bound 
together, often gives rise to far deeper 
emotions of happiness than either of 
those ^ready named; or rather it 
mingles with and brightens these. How 
much greater delight will two children 
often feel in the friendship of one aUo- 
ther, than in gazing into the beautiful 
broo^, or waU^ing upon the shore! 
or raier, how will their happiness be 
increased tenfold by the oj^rtunity 
of playing by the brook, or ramUing 
upon the sea-shore together! There 
is a double eiyoyment in love, the 
pleasure of feeling affection, and the 
pleasure of being the obgect of it ; it is 
hard to tell which is the greatest. 

Aman willsometimes neglect his family, 
that he may increase a little the rapidity 
with which his fortune accumulates. 
The engagements of his counting-house 
interest him more than the circle at his 
fireside ; but he makes a sad mistake, to 
barter for the interest of such a work, 
the far richer, deeper emotions of hap- 
piness, which he might secure by loving 
and being beloved. So men every 
where are eager to secure their own 
rights to the uttermost farthing, and, 
consequently, Uve in a constant scene of 
jealousy, suspicion, and angry disputes. 
How badly they judge I for the sake of 
a little more land, or a little greater in- 
fluence, or a little more rsmid gain^ to 
lose the real, substantial enduring hap- 

Einess of peace, and harmony, and 
appy union. And all this loss is in 
consequence of a deviation from God*8 
plan. He gives the means to secure for 
us all the happiness of uni<m. He has 
planned society so as to Hnk men toge- 
ther in a thousand ways, and that, too, 
by links so strong, and so intricately fas- 
tened, that we cannot loosen them. He 
intended that we should be happy to- 
gether. 

See how he has grouped men in fa« 
mihes, having laid the foundation of this 
institution so deep in the very con- 
stitution of man, that there has been no 
nation, no age, scarcely a single savage 
tribe, that has not been drawn to the 
result which he intended. For thou- 
sands of years, this institution has been 
assailed by every power which could 
shake it by violence from without, or 
undermine it by treachery within. Lust 
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and passion have risen in rebellion against 
it, atheism has again and again advanced 
to the attack ; but it stands unmoved. It 
has been indebted to no human power 
for its defence. It has needed no de- 
fence. It stands on the firm, sure, ever- 
lasting foundations which God has made 
for it. Wars, famine, pestilence, and 
revolutions have swept over the fece of 
society, carrying every where confusion, 
terror, and distress. Time has under- 
mined, and destroyed every thing which 
his tooth coidd touch, and all human in- 
stitutions have thus been altered and 
destroyed, in the lapse of ages. But the 
family Kves on : it stands firm and un- 
shaken. It finds its way wherever hu- 
man beings go ; it survives every shock, 
and rises again unharmed, after every 
tempest which blows over the social sky. 
It is .a contrivance for human happiness, 
and God has laid its foundations too 
deep and strong to be removed. 

And then, too, God has so planned 
the human heart, and the circumstances 
in which we find ourselves placed in this 
world, that men must live together in 
social communities. He has done this 
with the design that mutual kindness, 
aid, and affection, should heighten the 
happiness of the whole. These feelings, 
if they existed, would smooth the path, 
and quiet the fears, and assuage the sor- 
rows of every man, and more than 
double every earthly enjoyment. 

4. The benevolence of God shows 
itself most conspicuously in his plans for 
preventing sin, and for stopping the 
progress and the consequences of it, 
whai it is committed. Temporary suf- 
fering, however severe, including all the 
varieties of physical evil, is nothing 
compared with the miseries of sin, that 
viper, whose fangs the wretched suf- 
ferer never can extract, and whose 
wounds never heal. All other ills 
human fortitude is sufficient to bear. 
There is grief: one may follow to the 
grave a wife, a mother, a husband, a 
sister, a child; many of these losses may, 
one after another, inflict their wounds ; 
hut there is a strength in the human 
heart which bears itself up under them 
all. There is poverty und disappoint- 
ment : one may see hopes blasted, his 
I^ns destroyed, and all the ills of penury 
made his inevitable portion for the re- 
mainder of his days ; there is a fortitude 
which can bear tnese things. There is 
siduiess and pain ; one may be a prey to 



disease, whose intense pangs goad the 
sufferer almost to distraction, or whose 
wearisome confinement knows no inter- 
mission for years ; there is many a pa- 
tient sufferer to be found, who can bear 
it all with submission. But there is no 
manliness, no fortitude in the human 
spirit, which can bear it up under the 
horrors of guilt, past, irrecoverably past, 
and yet rising in all its vivid colouring 
to the soul which has incurred it, and 
overwhelming it with remorse and de- 
spair. The reproaches of a conscience 
once thoroughly aroused, can neither be 
silenced nor borne. They come, bring- 
ing with them the frown of God. They 
bring with them recollections of the 
past, which pierce.the soul with anguish ; 
and terrific forebodings as to the future, 
which overwhelm it with horror. No 
human spirit can sustain its energies 
under sucn a burden. 

Compared with the evil, and the at- 
tendant sufferings of sin, all physical ills 
sink into utter insignificance. The bUnd 
andlame wanderer, without housieor home, 
may have a quiet conscience and a firm 
hope of happiness in heaven, which will 
take away the sting of all his sorrows ; 
while the wealthy lover of the world may 
spend his days in misery, under the 
galling yoke which he has brought upon 
himself by leading a life of sin. Who'isjt 
that is driven to suicide by intensity of 
suffering ? Not the sick man, tortured 
and worn-out with protracted and bodily 
pain ; not the half-starved or half-frozen 
mdian, or gipsy : it is the fraudulent 
debtor, the guilty defaulter, the criminal 
exposed. Yes, guilt is the fountain of real 
suffering ; and the greatest of all the dis- 
plays of the benevolence of God is his 
great original plan to atone for guilt, and 
wipe it away. 

And besides, sin is the source • of 
nearly all the temporal sufferings of 
mankind, and there can be no permanent 
relief from suffering but by reclaiming 
from sin. Go, for instance, to the 
house of a profligate and abandoned 
man, and when you see the wretched 
condition of his desolate and suffering 
family, make a kind and vigorous effort 
to relieve them. Kindle up a blazing 
fire upon the dying embers over which 
you found them shivering. Cover them 
with comfortable clothing, and replenish, 
with a bountiful baud, their exhausted 
stores. After a few weeks, return and 
visit. them again. The ftre has long 
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since burned away, and the miserable 
cabin is as cold as biefore. The children 
are again in rags, and the mother is 
agfidn vainly striving to bar her door 
against the devourer, hunger. 

Suppose again that, d^tisiied with 
so partial and temporary a reUef, 
you mtke a second effort of a different 
nature. You seek to reform the man, 
and, by the blessing of God, you 
are enabled to do this. Return again 
at the end of a few months, and an 
industrious and frugal hand will be 
extended to you at the door, to welcome 
you to a happy family, and to a perma- 
nently comfortable home; and you may 
now even take provisions from his store, 
and fUel from his pile, and carry relief 
to others that are miserable. 

This is a very simple case, but it illus- 
trates a univen^ principle which Hes at 
the foundation of all wise and effectual 
benevolence. Bring men back to God 
and to duty, and their happiness is safe. 
Leave them in sin, and you can make no 
sensible or permanent impression upon 
their miseries. The benevolence of Gwi is 
mostconspicuousin his plans for spreading 
the dominion of holiness throughout his 
empire, and especially in this world, in 
the means he employs to reclaim man- 
kind from their sins. 

Such is God's plan for promoting hu- 
man happiness. It aims at promoting 
enjoyment of every kind, and in every 
way. It is of a cheerftil, happy cha- 
racter, too. The benevolence which we 
often see exercised by men is sombre, 
stem, and gloomy, looking only at the 
great, serious interests of humanity, and 
perhaps dwelling too exclusively on the 
great futurity. The benevolence of God, 
while it aims first at these great interests, 
does not neglect the others. It employs 
means to make man happy to-day, as well 
as to prepare him for happiness to-morrow. 
It ^ks all nature in smiles, and ar- 
ranges those thousand influences which 
speak for the moment to the heart, and 
gives it a transitory happiness. Qeod 
gives conscience a seat in the* human 
soul, speaking strongly, through her, of 
sin, of righteousness, and of a judg- 
ment to come, that he may make men 
happy in eternity. He also adorns their 
present home with a thousand beauties, 
and arranges a countiless variety of 
agreeable employments for them, that 
he may make tnem happy here. He 
clothes the earth with a useftil vege- 



tation to supjdy the substantial wants of 
the creatures he has formed; and he 
also brings out the lovely hues of the 
flowers, and arranges all the delightful in- 
fluences of the morning and evening, that 
he may gratify the eye and please the fancy. 
He does not coldly and sternly pursue 
what we call utility akme. He has orna- 
mented his whole creation most richly, 
to give us, together with the substantial 
supply oi every want, the charms of 
elegance and refinement. He thus com- 
municates to pur souls a cheerful, happy 
influence, to gladden them at the present 
moment, as well as to prqpare them 
for substantial happiness to come. The 
christian, therefore, who wishes to do 
good on prindple, and to be a co- 
operator with God, must act in a si- 
milar way. He must come and give 
himsdf up to his Maker's servioe, . and 
aim at carrying out all his plans. He 
must first of Si strive to bring men 
back to their allegiance to Him, since 
without this every other plan for pro- 
moting human happiness must fail. Then 
he must do aU he can to promote the 
present enjoynaent of all God's creatures, 
in every way in his power. He must 
love happiness on a small scale, as well 
as on a large scale ; he must wish that all 
around him should enjoy themselves 
now, as well as a thousand years hence, 
and a thousand years hence as well 
as now. This benevolence must reign 
so constantly in the heart, as to give 
an habitual character to the feelings, 
and expression to the countenance, and 
tone to the voice ; so that the presence 
and the influence of the co-operator 
with God may speak in the same lan- 
guage to all around him, which the ex- 
pression of the face of nature so plainly 
conveys to the heart that is reooneilMl 
and forgiven, and feels that its Maker is 
really its Friend. 

This, then, my reader, is the work 
which you must do, if you wkh to eo«* 
operate with God. These are the objects 
you must aim at, not occasionally, not 
now and tl^n merely, when some details 
of suffering obtrude themselves upon 
your mind, and awaken a temporary 
feeling, but steadily, constantly, unwea- 
riedly, as the great business of life. 
Your own happiness will thus indeed be 
much promoted ; but your aim in pur* 
suing these objects must not be your 
own happiness, but the aocomplisliiiieiii 
of ^ oGpects diemselvea, ext^ding ^ 
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reign of holiness, and fulfilling your 
duty as a grateful and obedient child of 
Cbd.— Jaca6 Abbott, 



THE PHILOSOPHY OP COMMON THINGS. 

THS CAVOIrS. 

Thb candle is a most important in- 
Tention, and an interesting object of 
study, wheUier we consider its construc- 
tion as an art, or its use in supplying 
light, after the great orb of day ceases 
to illuminate our hemisphere. It is not, 
however, our intention to describe at 
present, the process by which candles 
are manufactured, but the means by 
which they afford light. 

When any substance gives out heat 
and light simultaneously, and suffers at 
the same time a chemical change in its 
constitution, it is said to be in a state of 
combustion. This definition may ap- 
pear difficult to be understood, but may 
oe easily illustrated, and will asdst us in 
our future explanations. Coal and wood, 
when burnt in the open air, give out 
heat and light, and are then said to be in 
combustion. There are many sub- 
stances which can never be placed in 
this condition, although exposed to very 
high temperatures ; and there are other 
substances, such as the metals, which 
are not seen in a state of combustion 
under ordinary circumstances, and yet 
are really combustible substances. 

The following simple but beautiful 
experiment will prove the truth of this 
assertion. Take a small iron wire, and 
twist it into the form of a corkscrew.^ 
Then take a glass jar, (^en at the bottom 
end, having a cork at the top, and put 
the wire through the eork ; and fill the 
jar with oxygen gas. Then raise the 
temperature of the wire till it is red hot, 
or place on its end an ignited piece of 
wood dipped in tallow, and plunge the 
wire into the gas. It will immediately 
suffer combustion, throwing out vivid 
sparks in all direotions. The oxygen 
combines with the irjon, forming an oxide 
of iron. 

Now, when a substance burns in the 
atmospheric air, it combines with the 
oxygen, and without a supply of that 
gas, th^e can be no combustion. It was 
supposed by Lavoisier and others of the 
old chemists from observing the pheno- 
mena of combustion in the air, that 
whenever oxyi^n unifae with «y;^ body. 



combustion is produced. This, how* 
ever, is not the case; for the rust on 
iron, or steel, is produced without com- 
bustion, and yet it is occasioned by the 
combination of iron and oxygen. • 

Those substances which are necessary 
for combustion, and yet are not eemb«a« 
tible, are called supporters. They are 
four in number, and are all simple sub- 
stances — oxygen, chlorine, iodine, and 
bromine. '^ Sulphur and phosphorus 
occasionally act the parts of supporters. 
When sulphur, in a liquid state, is made 
to combine rapidly with copper, or zinc, 
or iron, and, perhaps, also with some 
other bodies, it becomes solid at the 
instant of union, and the new compound 
becomes red hot, and exhibits all the 

Ehenomena of a short combustion. When 
quid phosphorus is brought into con- 
tact with hot lime, barytes, or strontian, 
a rapid combination takes place, and all 
the phenomena of a brilliant combustion 
present themselves." 

These remarks will, it is hoped, ren* 
der our explanation of one instance of 
combustion, the burning of a candle, 
more easily understood than it oould 
otherwise be. 

A candle is composed of a cotton wick 
surrounded with wax or tallow. Both 
these are necessary, and also the contact 
of the atmospheric air, for the process of 
combustion. Let us, however, take a 
piece of tallow, and placing it in an 
iron spoon, hold it over the fire. It will 
soon melt, and when in a fluid state, 
bring a lighted piece of candle to it, but 
it does not bum as might be expected. 
Hold it again over the fire till a vapour 
rises from it, then bring the light again 
to it, and it instantly catches fire. From 
these experiments, therefore, it will ap- 
pev, that in order to produce the com« 
bostion of wax or tallow, a heat must be 
given to it sufficient to convert it into a 
vapour, when it becomes very infiam* 
mtible. The object of the wiok is now 
evident. When the cotton is Kghtcd, it 
becomes red-hot, and the tallow or wax 
of Uie top oi the candle is melted and 
drawn up between the threads.. It is 
then exposed to an intense heat, which 
vapourixes, and, at the same time, in- 
flames it. When the candle is blowA 
out, a disagreeable smell iB produced ; 
this is occasioned by the unbumt vapour 
which is escaping, and may be seen to 
rise from the tep of the wick. If a light 
be brought near^ it instantly ignites 
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again. The quantity of vapour formed 
and consumed must depend on the in- 
tensity of the heat supplied by the wick, 
and consequently a very fine thread of 
•metal is sometimes inserted, and this 
being at a red heat causes a greater 
consumption of tallow, and the more 
perfect consumption of the vapour that 
is formed. The substance of which the 
wick is formed, must be chosen according 
to the purpose for which the candle is to 
be used. The rush -light is so called, 
because the wick is formed of a rush. 

It has been already stated, that at- 
moepheric air is necessary for the sup- 
port of combustion, and this may be 
proved by many simple experiments. 
Take any large glass vessel, a tumbler, 
if no larger can be obtained, place a 
piece of lighted pandle under it, and fix 
it firmly upon the table, so that no air 
imay enter. The flame soon grows more 
and more feeble, and in a short time goes 
out. The same thing would happen in 
an apartment if there were not a con- 
stant wipply of fresh air, entering from 
various crevices, the door, or the win- 
dows. A tire lighted in a close room 
would soon consume all the oxygen of 
the contained air, and would then die 
away. The same principle is necessary 
for the support of animal life. The 
people who died in the Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta, were deprived of life from want of 
pure atmospheric air. The oxygen of 
the atmosphere is constantly imbibed, 
and performs a most important duty in 
the animal economy. Withdraw it, and 
death ensues. -The constant supply of 
oxygen from the atmosphere, for the 
support of respiration and combustion, is 
beautifully provided for. When the 
tanperature of air, and, indeed all va- 
pours and gases, is raised, it expands, 
and consequently becomes lighter, bulk 
for bulk, tiian it was previous to its in- 
crease of heat ; and, in all apartments 
some provision should be made for its 
escajpe. The cold air, on the other hand, 
rushes in to occupy its place ; so that on 
the surface of the earth we are always 
supplied with air of nearly the same 
density. 

Let us now see how the air acts upon 
the burning candle. It surrounds the 
flame, and by conduction the heat is 
communicated to it, so that there is a 
constant current of hot air ascending, 
which urges the flame upwards, causing 
it to loLve a sharp-pointed fom). It is 



for this reason thut flame always as- 
cends. The disposition to ascend is so 
strong, that even when the gas-light 
burners are made in the form of a star, 
the flame, which is intended to go down- 
wards, takes a curvilinear form, although 
there is a considerable power in the gas 
forcing it in the downward direction. 

There are many interesting experi- 
ments, which will show the influence of 
air, or rather the oxygen of the air, as a 
supporter of combustion : and that the 
intensity of heat is increased by a liberal 
supply of that substance. 

When a candle is blown out, the upper 
part of the wick, or the snufi^ as it is 
called, will frequently remain of a red 
heat. The heat is sufficient to melt the 
wax, and even to form a vapour, as may 
be seen, but is not sufficient to ignite 
it. While the wick is of a glowing 
heat, blow suddenly upon it, or raise it 
rapidly in the air, and the chances are 
that it will hght again ; for the tempera- 
ture of the wick is suddenly raised. 

Jn striking a light, we nave another 
example. A piece of steel and a piece 
of flint are struck together, and the con- 
cussion is so great, that small pieces of 
flint are knocked off^ red-hot. These 
fall upon tinder prepared by a* partial 
combustion of linen rag, to which it in- 
stantly communicates sufficient caloric 
to bring it to a red heat. Let us now 
take a match, properly dipped in sulphur, 
and apply the end to the heated part of 
tinder. The chances are that it will not 
be ignited ; but, if we blow on it, the 
heat is sufficiently great to cause the 
sulphur to inflame. 

In the construction of furnaces, a good 
draft is an object of great importance. 
Bellows are used in forges, and in fires 
generally, because the air thus blown 
upon the burning material increases the 
heat. When a fire is very low, wood 
may be laid upon it, but the heat is not 
sufficient to kindle the. sticks. By the 
use of the bellows the coals themselves 
are made to kindle, and the wood is then 
ignitedi You cannot light a candle with 
a dull red coal taken from the fire ; but,, 
if you blow upon it, the heat becomes 
sufficiently great to set it on fire. 

We now come to consider the consti- 
tution of the flame which is produced by 
the candle. If you look steadily at the 
candle, you will perceive that the flame 
consists of two cones, the outer one 
bright tfnd pointed, the inner one of a 
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darker colour, and with a blunt point. 
The vapour, which is formed all round 
the outside of the wick, is burnt, and 
produces the bright- coloured flame ; but 
that which rises immediately above the 
centre of the wick, and forms the dark- 
coloured cone, is an unburnt vapour. 
To this part no air can get, and it is on 
that account it will not burn. The sur- 
roanding air is consumed in forming the 
outer flame, so that the interior vapour 
has no chance of being consumed. In 
proof that this is the case, we may ex- 
amine the flame of the argand, or 
dining-table lamp. In this lamp the 
wick is a cotton ring instead of a string, 
and it is placed upon a circular rim 
of brass fitting into a cavity connected 
by two arms vnth the reservoir of oil. 
The level of the cotton is above the level 
of the reservoir, so as to prevent the oil 
from being thrown out of the circular 
cavity when being moved, and to give 
facility for the operation of the capillary 
force, of which we have already spoken. 
The interior of the cavity holding the 
wick is thus filled with air, and each 
side of the cotton is exposed to a current 
which ensures the complete combustion 
of the vapour which is formed. In this 
flame, therefore, there is no dark spot. 
To increase the draft, and to secure a 
regular current of air, a glass is put 
round the flame in such a manner as to 
give a free access on each side of the 
wick, and, at the same time, to guard the 
flame from any current that may be pass- 
ing through the apartment. Remove 
the glass for a moment, and the light 
will become unsteady, and of a dirty red 
colour. If the wick be turned too high 
the lamp vdU smoke, and the same re- 
sult will be produced by preventing the 
access of the air to the inner side of the 
wick. 

There are two experiments by which 
we may prove that the interior of the 
flame of a candle consists of unburnt 
viqpour. Take a very narrow piece of 
card-board about four inches long, and 
hold it for a few seconds just above the 
wick of a burning candle snuffed short. 
When removed, it will be scorched in 
two places in the direction of its length, 
the two places in which it has come in 
contact with the exterior cone. In the 
centre it vnll not be in the least de- 
gree afifected, for there the vapour is not 
in combustion. 

The same fact may be proved in 



another way. Take a sbiaII square of 
glass, and place it quickly over tiie 
flame of a candle, and you will see a 
circular rim of light, and within it a 
dark spot ; the circular rim is the burn- 
ing vapour, and the dark spot is that 
which is uneonsumed. 

There is now only one other 8ul:geet 
to which it will be necessary to refer. 
Take a piece of wire gauze, and hold 
it in the midst of the flaow of a candle 
or a gas light, and you instantly inter- 
cept it, and the vapour will be seen to 
rise above in an uneonsumed state. The 
reason is this. The metals are good 
conductors of heat, and consequently 
carry away so much of that produced by 
the combustion of the candle, when used 
as described, as to prevent the entire 
consumption of the vapour. To be 
satisfied that there is much vapoui' or 
gas thrown off" without being con- 
sumed, place a lighted paper over the 
wire gauze, and it will be inflamed. Sir 
Humphrey Davy applied this principle 
in the invention of his safety-lamp. 
This lamp consists of a common ourner, 
placed within a wire gauze frame. It is 
especially intended for the uSe of miners^ 
In the coal-pits, seams are frequently 
opened in which there are extremely 
combustible gases, which in former times 
have caused serious losses of life and 
property. By usiug the Davy lamp, 
these accidents are in a great measure 
prevented. Supposing one of these 
lamps to be taken into the gallery of 
a mine having an atmosphere of such an 
explosive compound, a detonation would 
be produced in the lamp, but the wire 
gauze would prevent the flame from 
communicating with that which fills the 
gallery, the explosion of which might 
destroy many lives, and lay the whole 
mine in ruins. 

" One inconvenience was originally 
attached to this instrument, namely, that 
the safety which attended its use, often 
induced the men to go into more de- 
teriorated atmospheres than they other- 
wise could, which sometimes occasioned 
the lights to be extinguished. To ob- 
viate this inconvenience. Sir H. Davy 
contrived to suspend a coil of platinum 
wire over the flame of each lamp ; the 
effect of which is, that the moment the 
lamp is extinguished by the superabun- 
dance of carburetted hydrogen gas in the 
atmosphere, the coil of platinum wire 
, beccones of 9xx intense red heat, and this 
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afiWds liglU enough to enable the men 
to find the road through the difierent 
passages to the entrance of the mine; 
and as soon as the lamp is brought into 
a part of the mine in which the atmo- 
sphere contains less than one^fourth of 
carburetted hydrogen, the heated plati- 
num of itself relights the lamp/' 



OLD HUMPHREY'S VISIT TO A CHURCH 
AND CHURCHYARD. 

It does me good to talk oi the thing 
that comes uppermost in my mind, to 
pour out my thoughts, such as diey may 
i)e, on whatever subject at the moment 
is mteresting to me. I have thought, 
such is my taste for musty manuscripts, 
ancient sculpture, stained glass, and olden 
relics, that had I lived four hundred 
years ago, I should have been strongly 
tempted to have treasured up a fragment 
gS ** the true cross,** or to have gased, 
with awe-struck admiration, on the nail- 
parings of St. Peter. What a mercy, 
then, that I live in the days of scrip- 
.tural light !• 

But though no papist, few men have 
a keener pleasure than I in examining 
the costly workmanship still remaining 
in crypts and cloisters, abbeys and ca- 
thedrals. I love to muse over an ancient 
monument, and it suits me stiU better 
when the light, that makes it visible, 
struggles through a gothic window of 
painted glass. 

But though I thus speak, think not 

when Old ilumphrey visits the resting- 

• f^ces of the dead, that his thou^ts 

rest only on the sculptured stones. Oh, 

no I " The spirit is not there !** 

Let me describe a visit ti^at I lately 
made to a church and churchyard : — 

The venerable pile, though standing 
in a solitary spot^ had been the burial- 
piaoe of many a noble family, and I 
passed its goUnc portal with mingled 
thasghts of the fHresent, tlie past, and 
Iheftiture. 

The aisles felt damp and cold, for I 
get a little more susceptible than I used 
40 be ; and as I paced along the broad, 
flat, grey atones, the sound of my foot- 
fall was echoed back by the chaneel-walL 
The grey4iMMied sexton, who had en- 
tered the ehim^ with me, had Uurned to 
the right, and the heavy damp of his 
hob-'Bailed shoes, meantmg the stairs to 



the singing-loft, sounded harshly In my 
ears. 

By the time that I had reached the 
monuments, with mjr hat in my hand, 
all was still ; the chiUy influence of flie 
pavement gradually crept through my 
frame, and gathered round my heart, 
while the memorials of the dead awed 
my spirit with a sense of deep solemnity. 
After buttoning my coat up a Httle 
higher, and tying my pocket handker- 
chief round my nect, 1 began to look 
about me. 

On the right hand and on the left, 
crosiers and mitres, banners, and spears, 
shields, helmets, and habergeons, were 
profusely mingled; here knelt, in his 
thick doublet and trunk-hose, the an- 
cient lord of the neighbouring castle, and 
his charitable dame, opposite each odier ; 
and there lay, at full length, the cross- 
legged effigy of the armed knight who 
fought in the holy wars. 

"file lettered pavement on which I 
stood, was a floor of tombstones, scored 
and sculptured, and inlaid with brass ; 
and the equestrian figure before me, in 
the attitude of cutting down a turkish 
officer with his sabre, was admirably 
wrought. 

The padnted window, too, was excel- 
lent. Moses holding the tablets of stone, 
and Aaron with his budding rod and 
costly breastplate, were finely drawn. 
Many of the colours were bright even to 
intensity, and the streaming hues of vivid 
green and blue, and glowing red and 
orange, fell upon many a sable hat^- 
ment and snowy slab of veinless mar- 
ble. 

But though here lay the illustHous 
dead, their deeds magnmcently blazoned 
forth by the gorgeous monuments erected 
to their memory, in vain I looked for one 
single inscription setting forth a siniple 
hope of everlasting Hfe, grounded on the 
Saviour's sacrifice. 

Some of those whose dust was moul- 
dering in the vaults below, had filled 
important stations in the state; some 
had founded churches, schools,and alms- 
houses, and some had obtained great 
victories over England's enemies ; and, 
judging by the honours they had attained, 
and the splendour of their costly tombs, 
"verily Ihey had obtained Aeh* re- 
ward ; '* but again I say, though many 
a gilded inscription spoxe of a " httart 
reward '* and a ** life of immortal glory,*' 
yet these were rather to be enjoyedT as 
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the recompence of human virtue tban 
as the free gift of God through the par- 
doning grace of the Redeemer. 

How ntde of hope, of peace and joy, 
is imparted by the sculptured monuments 
of departed greatness I Whether slab or 
column, " storied urn or animated bust," 
all is **dull, cold marble." The sculp- 
tor's chisel, and the Rider's tinsel, give 
not sound to silence, life to death, buoy- 
ant freshness »to eheerless desolation. 
To commemorate what haft been, and 
what cannot again be, i^ only mocking 
the heart, unless associated with future 
hope. The goodliest statue that was 
ever carved into comeliness, only says 
ihis— 

" Cold, speechless, motionless, inani- 
mate matter that I am, earth has no 
better resemblance of the worth I com- 
memorate ! " 

But write underneath the statue of the 
departed dead the words — " I know 
that my Redeemer liveth, and though 
worms destroy this body, yet in my 
flesh shall I see God," then you 
impart a living principle to the 
lifeless effigy, you cast a sunbeam 
on the cold statue, that warms the heart 
of the christian spectator; you quote, 
with holy exultation, the Saviour*s de- 
claration, "He that believetli in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he Kve ; 
and whosoever liveth and believeth in 
me shall never die." 

I suppose the sexton, too much ac- 
customed to the monuments of the 
place to feel any interest in gazing upon 
ihem, was weary of waiting for me ; 
for a clink of his keys within a very 
few ya!^ of me told me that he was 
^nfee ready to lock the door. It would 
not be like Old Htmiphrey to go away 
without exchanging a word with the 
gr^-headed man ; buti soon found that 
he entertained very little doubt that the 
man must be in heaven who could cut 
down a turk in the way iii which the 
warrior had done, whose monument was 
then before me. 

It is a sorry sight to gaze bn a grey- 
headed man who nas no "golden hope " 
within him, no yearning after immor- 
tatity; no heavenly home In prospect! 
I gave him some irilver, with a few suit- 
wktiracts, and we parted. Having seen 
Ae monuments in me church, I walked 
among the tombstones in the church- 
yard. 

It was in a neglect^ comer of the 



churchyard, where no pathway crosses, 
and where the uncrcpped nettles grew 
abundantly, that I found a low stone 
bearing thii inscription, under the name 
of one who had fallen asleep at a goodly 
old age: "If thou. Lord, shouldest 
mark iniquities, O Lord, who shall 
stand? But there is forgiveness with 
thee, that thou mayest be feared." And 
on another stone bearing the same name, 
and probably belonging to the same 
family, were graven the words, **This 
is a faithful saying, and worthy of all 
acceptation, that Onrist Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners, of whom I am 
chief." 

Such texts as these are not wont to be 
strown over the resting-places of worldly- 
minded men, ' and I hoped that I was 
standing over the mouldering bones 
of two of Zion's pilgrims, who, in jour- 
neying to the heavenly city, had borne 
testimony of the hope that was in them. 

Old Humphrey's eyes might rest upon 
the sod, and the nettles, and the lowly 
gravestones, but the thoughts df his 
heart were fixed on the starry pavement 
of the skies, the glowing gates of the 
holy city, the gol(£n throne, and Him 
who sitteth thereon ! the palm-branches I 
the white raiment ! the new song ! and 
the glittering crown! and in spite of his 
pretfilection for crypts and cloisters, 
abbeys and cathedrals, relics and 
carvings, Ridings and painted glass, he 
felt, in his very soul, that a greater 
glory rests on the lowly grave of a true 
believer in Christ, than on the sculp- 
tured monument of a worldly-minded 
statesman, or the statue of a conquering 
hero. 



GOD MANIFEST IN THE FLESH. 

Turn aside, reader, and contemplate 
with sacred awe, God manifest in the 
flesh. Abraham, the father of the faith- 
ful, struck with religious respect, fell on 
his face when he saw some preludes of 
the incarnation. Jacob, upon a vision of 
the ladder, which was only an obscure 
figure of this mystery, cried out, " How 
dreadful is this place ! This is none 
other but the house of God, and this is 
the gate of heaven !" With what su- 
perior emotions of reverence and godly 
fear should we, polluted dust and ashes, 
behold the Sovereign of the universe 
descending from the height of his hea- 
venly sanctuary, to tabernacle for a sea- 
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son in our wretched «ad worthless 
world ! With what profound veneration 
should^ we receive the visit of Him who 
came in the name of the Lord our Grod 
to save us ! 

Think how wretched and forlorn 
must have been our circumstances, which 
required so great and astonishing a 
mediod of deliverance. We conclude 
the extremity of a distress, or the great- 
ness of a danger, by the act or force 
employed to extricate out of them. 
What then must their misery be, to save 
whom the Son of God took upon him 
the form of a servant, and was found in 
fashion as a man ! Sinners could find 
no sacrifice sufficient to expiate tl^eir 
guilt ; and yet, in order to their pardon, 
the justice of God, which he could not 
possibly renounce, demanded such a sa- 
crifice. God's sending his Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh, and making him 
a sin-offering, must have been to ac- 
complish what the law, what man's obe- 
dience to the law, could not do, in that 
it was weak through the flesh.-— i>r. 
£!r8kin€. 



death, and throws <^n Paradise. He is 
laid in the tomb, and lo the stone 
is rolled away to release him, who 
could not be holden o( death, and whose 
flesh could not see corruption. — J2a- 
milton. 



ALL THINGS ARE MADE FOR CHRIST. 

This is not doubtful of ** things in 
heaven," for "thrones'* fall down before 
him, "Dominions" obey, "Principali- 
ties" disown themselves in his presence, 
"Powers" yield." "All the angels of 
God worship him." And it is worthy 
of notice, that when in the humblest 
condition of humanity, when he "made 
himself of no reputation," when "many 
were astonished at his marred image and 
form," there was always a contrast, a 
redeeming might, which vindicated his 
superior nature and universal rule. He 
is born, and the choirs of heaven salute 
the swaddled Child. He is circumcised, 
and beneath a supernatural influence the 
aged saints confess him, and then depart 
to die. He is tempted, and angels mi- 
nister to him. He is baptized, and the 
Holy Ghost, in the bocQly shape of a 
dove, rests upon his head. He hungers, 
and feeds thousands by his will. He 
thirsts, and turns water into wine. He 
slumbers, and awakes to still the tem- 
pest. He weeps, and calls the corrupt- 
ing dead from the grave. He is in an 
agony, and a voice thunders from hea- 
ven, that, as he had been glorified, he 
shaU be glorified again. He is put to 



ATONEMENT. 

R£SP£CTiNG atonement, it is to be ob- 
served that it sununarily consists in an 
exhibition of the righteous displeasure 
of God against sin, made in some other 
way than in the punishment of the sin- 
ner. The real abhorrence in which God 
holds the character of the sinner would 
be no more than truly and fully ex- 
pressed in his eternal punishment. It is 
of the utmost importance that this dispo- 
sition of the Divine mind should appear 
in the government of God, because this 
is his eternal glory. Without this infi- 
nite purity and hatred of iniquity, he 
could not be Qod, be absolutely perfect. 
If Divine government can be adminis- 
tered in such a way without the punish- 
ment of the sinner, as properly to deli- 
neate this disposition of the Divine mind 
to the views of creatures, the Divine 
character will not suffer by the pardon 
of the sinner ; and' in whatever way this 
disposition of the Divine mind be deli- 
neated, whether it be in the punishment 
of the sinner, or in some other mode not 
less expressive, the ends of Divine go- 
vernment, in general, are answered. One 
great end of the coming and death of 
Christ was to delineate this disposition of 
the Divine mind, and make a full and 
sensible exhibition of it. In his sufferings 
and death this Divine purity, and hatred 
of iniquity, were sensibly and gloriously 
expressed. In the sufferings of Christ, 
God gives us to see that his own infinite 
mind is full of displeasure against sin- 
ners. Christ's sufferings and death lu-e 
a glass, in which that character of God, 
which we read in the threatenings and 
curses of the law may become visible and 
conspicuous. After all that Christ has 
done and suffered, if God pardons and 
saves the sinner for his sake, it will af- 
ford us no reason**co believe that there is 
less aversion in the Divine mind from the 
character of the sinner, than the threat- 
enings and curses of the law would na- 
turally suggest. In this way, therefore, 
the honour of the law is preserved, 
though the sinner be saved.^- WesU 
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[See 2 Kings ii. 23, 24.] 



THE BEAR OF PALESTINE. 
{UrsnsSyriacus.) 

Before proceeding to give a parti- 
cular description of this animal, it will 
help our scanty knowledge of his history, 
if wo take a rapid view of the most 
striking characteristics of his brethren. 
Bears constitute a large family of that 
tribe of carnivorous quadrupeds which are 
distinguished by their resting entirely 
on the soles of their feet, from the toes 
to the heel, in the act of walking, and 
hence denominated by Cuvier and his 
followers, plantigrades. They possess 
six incisor, and two canine teeth in each 
jaw, and twelve molars in the upper, and 
fDurteen in the lower jaw. The incisors 
have a tendency to the pointed form, 
and are therefore not well adapted for 
cutting animal food; the canines of 
both jaws are large, strong, and curved 
backwards ; and the molars broad, flat- 
tened, and in place of the cutting edges 
and sharp points of those of their more 
ferocious associates, are covered with 
tubercles of the same kind as those in 
the human grinders. In fact the carni- 
vorous is completely merged in the gra- 
nivorous character, and the animals, 
notwithstanding their great strength and 
savage nature, are so tat from being of 
a sanguiaary habit, that they derive the 



greatest portion of their food from the 
vegetable kingdom. This structure of 
the molars should be distinctly borne in 
mind by the juvenile reader, as it is of 
the highest importance in determining 
the real habits of the animals under 
consideration. Thus, upon a hasty in- 
spection, he might have concluded from 
the formidable size, and tearing form of 
the canines, that they must of necessity 
belong to an animal of the most de- 
structive propensities, and whose food was 
exclusively flesh; but, as we see, the 
grinders, on the contrary, indicate an 
omnivorous habit, and determine the 
use of the canines to be chiefly for de- 
fence, as in the case of the orang utan, 
exclusively a vegetable feeder, in which 
they are equally large. 

The old proverb, " As clumsy as a 
bear," very aptly describes the loose- 
skinned, thickset, ungainly appearance 
of the tribe. The bones are hard, and 
in many situations, the occipital ridge, 
for example, has thick and jagged pro- 
cesses for the insertion of the vast mo- 
tor muscles, which, throughout the 
whole frame, are of prodigious power. 
The body is covered thickly by integu- 
ments and cellular membranes, which 
tend, when the animal is well supplied 
with food, to generate a large quantity 
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^ of fat. The limbs are short, and their 
movements quick, but' awkward : the 
feet large, with broad callous cushions 
on the sole ; and the toes, five on each 
foot, terminated by short, stout, blunt 
claws, destitute of retractility^ and 
more adapted fw olimbiiig md burrow* 
ing than for the purposes of teiainK or 
rending victims,*-** otrcumstance wnich 
beauti&lljr aooc»rds with the structure of 
the teeth« The head, so fkr m ^e 
various species will permit us to gene- 
ralize, may be said to be round, broad on 
the forehead, but with very little cere- 
bral development; the Kiout long, and 
cleft at the end by the nostrils, which, 
together with the lips, are very move- 
able,* and capable ctf a degree of pro- 
trusion, that roroibly reminds the spec- 
tator of the same organs in the tapir. 
The tail is so small that the amenoan 
bear-hunters, at the death of their vic- 
tim, often jdte their european iriends by 
asking them to take h<dd of it, betieriiig 
that it is not to be fbund bv a stranger. 
The skin is very loose, and thickly co* 
vered with hair, mostly of a shaggy tex- 
ture, and which, in the european species, 
is of a brown colour; in tne american 
black; in the asiatic, yellowish white, 
and ruddy brown ; and in the polar.bear, 
white. 

The depressed form of the cranium, 
and the small size of the brain, would 
lead to the conclusion, which observatioii 
attests, that the bear is possessed of no 
greater intelligence than the degree of 
shallow instinctive cunning, necessary for 
capturing a seal, robbing a bee*s nest, 
defending its young, or avoiding the foot- 
steps of a hungry lion. His senses ap- 
pear to be strong, and admirably suited 
to his wants and pleasures. The eyes are 
small but strong, and so placed as to em- 
brace a large circle of vision ; the ears of 
a moderate sisse, rounded, and pricked 
forward, to catch the first footfall of 
the distant enemy : the tongue large, 
and plentifully supplied with saliva ; and 
the nose, as we have before stated, by 
its size, offering extensive surfaces for 
the distribution of the olfactory Ujerves, 
and, by its mobility, forming ^a tvhe for 
catching the odorous effluvia of bodies 
in any direction, and, in the case of 
near objects, with any requisite amount 
of intensity. The voice, in most spe- 

♦ The uncovering of the canine teeth, by the 
ringentes- muscles, gives to thehead^a most savage 
■ad miUiioioas eacpmsion. 



cies, is a melancholy and repulsive howl. 
Indeed we think ** we never heard a 
sound so dreary." 

The nun^r of species at present 
known, is upwards of twaity, the greater 
part of which have been discovered 
within the last twenty years. When 
linneua published his Systema Na- 
hfrm^ in 1735, only the brown bear of 
£urope fbund a place in its columns, and 
it WIS not till the tenth edition that he 
ventured to add a seoimd, the pc^ bear. 

The geographical range of the bears 
is very extensive, species being found in 
every country, except Africa, where its 
presence is questioned. They are plen- 
tiful in sU die mountainous districts of 
Europe, tKm tbt arctic deserts north- 
wards, to the rich dedivities of the 
Alp Slid the Pyrenees on Ih&aouth. 

^* In Ameriei,** says Dr. iUehardson, 
speaking of the black bears, ** they in- 
habit every wooded district from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and from Caro- 
Ihia to the Arctle Sea," In the Cordil- 
leras of the Andes, m South America, 
and in the Ghauts and the romantic so- 
litudes of the Hymalaya mountains in 
India, 'they generally abound. 

Bears in a state of nature are lonely, 
unsocial creatures ; their time is exclu- 
sively spent in feeding and sleepng, and 
that not evco in the company of die 
fannies, with whom they assoiusu^ for a 
few days only in the autumnal months. 
They feed on berries, roots of trees, 
eggs, insects, and, where it is procurable, 
are very fond of honey. In seasons of 
scarcity, however, they will sometimes 
invade the busy haunts of men, and 
make ofi^ with a sheep, or small domes- 
tie animal ; but rarely venture to attack 
man himself. They are very active, 
patient of fatigue, climb trees and hills 
wiUi great facility, and, buoyed up by 
their fat, swim with great ease and dex- 
terity. The female goes about six 
months with youpg, and usually pro- 
duces two cubs at a litter, which, for 
the first six weeks, elosely resemble 
young puppies : her affection for them 
is so great, that in defending them she 
hss been frequently known to sacrifice 
her lifie with incrediUe bravery. During 
the autumnal months, the bear, fed by 
the prodigality of replenished oature, 
and aided by a peculiar contrivance in 
the intestines; which at that peculiar 
season causes a detention of the foo4, 
in order to its more p^f^t sssinulatiePf 
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accumulate? an immense quantity of 
fat.* In this state .the animal becomes 
of a most unwieldy bulk, foregoes its 
customary activity, and, as the winter 
approaches, usually retires to the favour- 
able shelter of some impending crag, 
and having ^ratched away a portion of 
the earth, lies down, and drops into a 
torpid slumber, which lasts till the re- 
turning spring dissipates its six months' 
lethargy. Thus disposed, the first snow 
storm covers him equally from the chill- 
ing winds, and the inquisitive eye of the 
hunter. The female continues in her 
retreat somewhat longer than the male, 
and, sheltered in its impenetrable secu- 
rity, gives birth to her young, which 
do not come forth till they are strong 
enough to join her perambulations. 
It is then that her ferocity in the face of 
danger becomes unbounded ; should any 
adventurous foe attempt the capture cf 
her young, or even to offer any annoy- 
ance to herself, she at once rushes on 
him, rears upon her hind legs, and 
standing erect, seizes him in her fore 
legs, and proceeds to squeeze him to 
death. Thi;$ fatal hug is the mpde of 
attack common to all bears. 

We shall now proceed with our vcLore 
local description of the Syrian species : 

The hill country of Judea, and the 
"hard frozen snows of Xicbanon," are 
infested with a bear, which has only 
recently been discovered by Hemprich 
and Erenberg, and described by them in 
the Symbolcs PhysiacB, with a plate of a 
female, from which our out, representing 
the destruction of the "children*' who 
reviled Elisha^ has bee^ designed. This 
animal is, without doubt^ the bear of 
Scripture, the first of which there was 
any record, and the same probably a9 
that which sometipi^es occurs in the 
egyptian sculptures. It may, after tlie 
.sacred writing, be traced jn the chro* 
nicies of the early crusades, and is par? 
ticularly mentioned by Matthew Paris, 
who relates that th^e famous Godfrey, in 
defending a poor Syrian wood-cutter 
from its' rage, was unhorsed, and only 
abje, ^ter a desperate struggle, in which 
he received a oangerous wound, to de- 
liver himself from the deadly gripe of 
the bear, by plunging his sword up to 
the. hilt in ms body. 

* Tho £at, thus aocumulated, is absorbed into the 
system during the winter sleep, and suppli^ the 
heat and nutriment necessary to existence. A 
most beautiAd provision by Him whose goodness 
i» over all h|s or^tuif s. 



The Syrian bear, ursus syriacus^ is 
about four feet and a half long, and two 
and a half high ; of a yellowish white 
colour ; hair long and harsh, resting on 
a woolly fur, which immediately invests 
the skin ; a mane of stiff* bristles crowns 
the shoulders; the forehead, slightly 
arched ; nose, elongated and flexible ; 
ears, tall ; ^the legf longishi and the body 
of a spare habit. 

De la Roque, in his travels, mentions 
having seen &ese animals in great plenty 
in the more elevated regions of Lebanon, 
from which, he says, they descend in the 
nights, to drink at the various streams 
which water its declivities, and to which 
so many beautiful allusions are made by 
the sweet poets of Israel. They are 
very savage, and when pressed by nun- 
ger, burst from their frigid haunts, and 
carry destruction through the plains. 
On such occasions, nothing comes amiss 
to them, and the husbandman is 
often left to mourn over diminishe4 
flocks, and desolated fields. These inva- 
sions may help us* to appreciate the force 
of that passage in jftabakkuk ii. 17, 
" The violence of Lebanon shall cover 
thee : and the spoil of beasts, which made 
them afraid ;" and may also add fervency 
to our prayers for the speedy advent of 
those glorious days, when tne enemies 
of the church and the kingdom of Christ, 
so aptly typified by these animals, " shall 
no more hurt, nor destroy, in aU God's 
holy mountain.'* 

jLt would appear from the language of 
Scripture, that these animals were for- 
merly as numerous in the Holy J^and 
as wolves once were in our own ; and 
that, together with Jions, leopards, and 
other *' beasts of savage name," they 
were useil by God as scourges to ^he 
wickedness of its idolatrous inhabitants, 
2 ^ings xvii. 25. Thus it was, also, 
the Cwd promised Moses that He 
would not drive out the enemies of 
Israel from the land, in one year, lest i^ 
should become desolate^ and the beasts 
of the field should multiply against 
them. But by little and little would Hfi 
drive them out, till they wi^re increased, 
and able by their numbers fully to in?- 
herit the otherwise unoccupied land, 
A circumstance, by the way, which 
beautifully illustrates and describes the 
progressive sanctification of our spirits, 
a process, at the slowness of which, 
jis it results from our iniquity, we shoulj 
be deeply bumbled. $.eaaer, shoulj 
1-2 
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God, in his infinite wisdom, have seen fit 
to leave some wild beasts in the land 

" Whose ravenous appetite , 

Hath spoil'd thy fields, laid thy rich country waste, 
And marr'd thy ripened hope of fair prosperity," 

it will be thy happiness to ask, that, like 
Paul, thou mayest at length glory in the 
purifying sorrows which call the power 
of Christ to thy assistance. 

It now only remains for us to notice 
the texts in which the Bible mentions 
the bear ; and here we may point it out 
as a remarkable circumstance, and wor- 
thy of grateful attention, that in the no- 
tices of nature and its creatures, which 
incidentally occur in the sacred writings, 
the writers, living hundreds of years 
asunder, and in different grades of so- 
ciety, never once state any thing in op- 
position to each other, or any thing that 
disagrees with the constitution of the 
creature described, or with the discove- 
ries of modern science respecting them. 
Thus, while Aristotle, Theophrastus, 
and Pliny were disfiguring their best 
memoirs with extravagant fables, vul- 
gar conceits, and absurd reasonings, 
these men, with a noble simplicity, 
give us, in a few words, as true a 

Sicture of an animal or a tree, as they 
o of a contemporary king or moral evil, 
or prophetically of Him **by whom 
all these things subsist, and for whom 
they were and are created." This was 
to be expected of men who " spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost," 
and who, therefore, stand in Scripture 
the everlasting witnesses of the entire 
veracity of that solemn and afiecting de- 
claration of Christ, in his valedictory 
praver to his Father and our Father, 
" thv word is truth." 

The passages of Scripture in which the 
bear is mentioned arfe few and brief ; but 
they nevertheless present us with a well- 
finished portrait of the animal, and, what 
is very remarkable, of the characters 
which naturalists have selected to dis- 
tinguish him from his congeners. 

First, of the plantigrade form of his 
feet: John, in theHevelation, describing 
the power of some dreadful heresy, 
under the image of a beast, says, that his 
feet "were as the feet of a hear;" that 
is, large, strong, and firmly established, 
grasping, as it were, the very ground. 

Second, of his mode of attack, and sa- 
vage disposition ; the former of which we 
, have seen to be peculiar. David, re- 
lating his combat with the bear that 
'*took a lamb out of his flock," says, 



** He arose against me," — stood up on 
his hind legs ; and he then " caught him 
by the beard;" the most convenient 
place to seize him by in his upright 
position, **and smote him." He also 
alludes to the "paw of the,bear," as one 
capable of doing the most deadly execu- 
tion. Jeremiah, bewailing the calamities 
with which God had "hedged him 
about," exclaims, " He was unto me 
as a bear lying in wait;" an expression 
strongly indicative of the "cunning 
craftiness" with which the bear mas^ 
his more cruel attempts. Daniel, nar- 
rating his vision of the four beasts, says, 
"Behold another beast, like to a bear, 
and it raised itself up on one side ;" (its 
aggressive attitude ;) " and it had three 
ribs in the mouth of it between the teeth 
of it : and they said thus unto it, Arise, 
devour much flesh." A commission 
which a hungry bear is well capable, 
notwithstanding its granivorous habits, 
of putting in force. Elijah, at Bethel, 
was mocked by " children," or more 
properly, " youths out of the city," but 
upon whom God brought " two she- 
bears out of the wood, and tare forty and 
two of them." The surpassing ferocity 
of the she-bear has been described, and 
aids us in comprehending the extent of 
the judgment inflicted. And, again, 
Isaiah, in describing the peaceable king- 
dom of Christ, declares, in figurative 
language, that under its purifying go- 
vernment, " the cow and the bear shall 
feed, and their young ones shall lie 
down together ;" images that derive all 
their force from the lonely, savage, and 
unsocial nature of the bear. 

Thu-d, as to the affection of the female 
for her oflspring, and her fierce valour 
in defending her young, we have several 
passages: £us Hushai, in opposing die 
counsel of Ahithophel, warns Ab»ilom 
that David and his warriors were * ' mighty 
men, chafed in their minds, as a bear 
robbed of her whelps in the field." Grod, 
bv the mouth of Hosea, threatening 
Ephraim with punishment, says, "I will 
meet them as a bear that is bereaved of 
her whelps." And Solomon uses the 
same image, " Let a bear robbed of her 
whelps meet a man, rather than a fool 
in his folly." 

There are only two other notices 
of the bear in Scripture, but, like the 
rest"^ singularly cnaracteristic. Solo- 
mon says, "As a roaring lion, and 9 
ranging bear ; so is a wicked ruler over 



the poor people." The wandering pre- 
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datory habits of the bear give great 
strength to the expression. And Isaiah, 
describing the selfish remorse of the jews, 
says, ** They all roar like bears," than 
which nothing can be more melancholy, 
and nothing more descriptive of the 
wretchedness into which sin had plunged 
them. S. S. 

♦ 

ARCHITECTURE. 

HINDOO ABCHITSCTURX. 

That the hindoos were at a very early 
period in possession of a native architec- 
ture there can be no doubt, and that the 
egyptians were in some degree indebted 
to them is probable. We cannot reason- 
ably doubt, says Sir William Jones, that 
the hindoos, how degenerate and abased 
•soever they may now appear, were in 
some early age splendid in arts and arms, 
happy in government, wise in legislation, 
and eminent in various knowledge. * * The 
remains of architecture and sculpture in 
India,'* says the same writer, '^seem to 



prove an early connexion between this 
country and Africa. The pyramids of 
E&yP^» the colossal statues described by 
Pausanias and others, the sphinx and 
the Hermes canis, indicate the style and 
mythology of the same indefatigable 
workmen who formed the vast ex- 
cavations of Canarah, the various tem- 
ples and images of Buddha, and the 
idols which are continually dug up at 
Gaza, or its vicinity. The letters on 
many of those monuments appear partly 
of Indian, and partly of abyssinian or 
ethiopic origin; and all these indubi- 
table facts may induce no ill-grounded 
opmion, that Ethiopia and Hindostan 
were peopled or colonized by the same 
extraordinary race; in confirmation of 
which it may be added, that the moun- 
taineers of Bengal and Bahar can hardly 
be distinguished in some of their fea- 
tures, particularly their lips and noses, 
from the modern abyssinians, whom the 
arabs call the children of Cush. 



The above drawing is a representation 
of the pyramids of Djizeh, structures 
which may be classed among the oldest 
and most stupendous works of man. The 
largest is as high as Arthur's seat at 
Edinburgh, and covers a space of eleven 
acres ; about equal to the area of Lin- 
coln^s-inn-fields. 



The buildings of India have been pe- 
culiarly exposed to destruction both by 
atmospherical causes and the ravaging 
hand of man. Such is the climate of 
India, that as soon as the protection which 
civilization aftbrds is removed, all erec- 
tions are subject to numerous destroying 
agents, both physical and vegetable 
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But none of these hate sb nnieh in- 
JBred the relics of sDcient trchitectnTe as 
derastatiiig war and rehgioiis intoleraiiee. 
Mahmood of Ghizma, m his twelre ex- 
peditiotis into India, destroyed or defaced 
all ^ existing ancient monunientd of 
art that presented diemaelTes in the 
coin^ of his marches. Something is 
ahnmdj known of the ancient an^- 
tectnre of India, hot much more will be 
discovered ; md we feel warranted in the 
statement, that no country ofl^ a finer 
field for architectural inquiry than some 
parts of India. Rajpootana will, it is 
DeUcTed, {nresent us, when explored, 
with much of that information which is 
now required to form a perfect estimate 
of the ancient gi^ndeur of India. There 
are, however, some existing remains 
which will assist us in tracing the cha* 
racter of Indian architecture; amdtodiese 
we must Iniefly refer. 

The excavations with Which the country 
abounds, greatly resemble those of ^^ypt 
and Persia in form, but not so much in 
decoration, lliese, as we have already 
stated, are, in our opinion, as ancient, or 
nearly so, as those of the two countries 
we have named ; but, according to some 
writers, were formed not long biefore the 
conquest of India by the mohammedans 
in die eleventh century. The temples 
are by all persons supposed to be of more 
ancient date than the excavations. 

The principal excavations are those of 
Adjuntah or Nisamabab ; Elora in the 
Khande^; Carli; Elephanta; and Ca- 
narah. 

The caves of Adjuntah were explored 
by Hentenant Alexander in 1824. They 
afe, he says, excavated in horizontiu 
strata of a rock called by geologists gray- 
wacke, in a remarkably picturesque 
valley, and are so arrai^ed that they rise 
itDe above another. Most of these are 
formed with low nx^, and are supported 
hf massive dolumns with dobntar or 
duhkHied eapitals. Many or the waOs 
are covered With paintings in fresco, re- 
presentW ihe forms^ dreiMes, and man^ 
ners lai um Jabs, Who^ it is saidy wete 
the aborigines of India, and driven from 
thdr soBDtrj alter the introduetion of 
hvaluBasism. 

The prindpal cave^ which is said to 
have be^ used as a temple, has a semi' 
dretdar roof. AH the o^r oaves have 
flat W90b^ OEid many are ornamented with 
paintings of battles and huirti]^ scenes. 

The grand tample of £lephfuita is 120 

H square oa &e plan, and 18 feet 



high. It has a flat roof, supported by 
four rows of columns, which are about 
9 feet high, supported on pedestals 
that are nearly two-thirds the height of 
the column. The rides of the caverns 
are decorated with colossal statues from 
12 to 15 feet high. 

At Canarah in the island of Salsette 
near Bombay, there are other excavations, 
similar in character to that of Elephanta. 
This remarkable work consists of four 
stories, or floors, which are divided into 
diree hundred apartments. The prin- 
cipal temple has a vaulted roof, which is 
40 feet high, that is, f^okn the ground 
to the top of the arch, and is supported 
by thirty-five octa^nal pillars five feet 
in diameter, their bases smd capitals 
being fbrmed of sculpttires resembling 
elq>hants, tigers, and other animals. 
This temple is 84 f^ long and 46 
broad, and is entered by a portico 
sui^MMled with columns. The walls 
mte covered with sculptui^ representing 
both men and animals, and the excava- 
tions are filled with idols. 

These excavations are characterized by 
a grand and massive magnificence, suited 
to the taste of an oriental nation. They 
must have been the work of ages, and 
the skill which is displayed would not 
be discreditable to a people of higher 
fame. They have a great resemblance, 
in the form of the columns, in the fre- 
quent introduction of the lotus leaf, and 
in form and decoration generally, to 
mmilar works in Egypt; but at the same 
time they differ in one particular, the 
extreme lightness which the artist has 
g^ven to the ponderous work. 

If we turn firom the excavations to 
those remaining specimens of temples 
built of masonry, we shall find not less 
interesting objects of study, and still 
stronger proofs of the ewly advance 
of the arts in India. Our space will 
not allow any detailed description of 
these: we camiot therefore do better 
than extract a description of the temple 
of Chillambazam by a celebrated writer 
on the subject 

'^At Chillambazam, on the coast of 
the Camatic, is a cluster of pagodas, 
within a rectangular space, 1332 feet 
long and 936 &et wide, enclosed by a 
waff 30 feet high and seven feet thick: 
on each of the four aides of the wall is 
an entrance, which is covered by a richly 
adorned pvramid. This general en- 
closure includes four particSar ones, df 
which that in the centre contains a pis- 
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eina, ot basin for piirffieation, •urrotraded 
by a colonnade, ftM by steps to descend 
to the water : the second, which is on 
the southern side,, forms a cloister, in 
Ike midst of which are three contiguous 
temples called Chabel, which are lighted 
only by their doors, or by lamps : the 
third, which is on the west, forms also a 
cloister, and in the midst is an open por- 
tico supported by one hundred columns, 
bearing a roof formed of great stones, 
like those in the roofe of egyptian build- 
ings: the fourth, which joins the last, 
is a square court, containing a temple, 
and a piscina, called, The stream of eter- 
nal joy. In front of this temple is a 
portico of thirty-six columns, disposed 
in four parallel rows ; the breadth of 
the central interval is double that of the 
others, and in the midst of it is a plat- 
form on which is placed a statue of the 
Bull Rundee. The temple Itself is filled 
with sculpture, but it receives no light 
except from lamps, which are carefmly 
kept burning. 

On the eastern side of the central en- 
closure is a magnificent temple, raised 
on an elevated platform, 224 feet long 
and 64 feet wide; and in front is 
a portico consisting of a thoussmd co- 
lumns of blue granite. At the extre- 
mity of this portico is a square vestibule 
with four portals; the middle one of 
which leads to the sanctuarv called 
Nerta Chabei, or. The temple of joy and 
eternity, .at the extremity of which is 
the altar. The temple is covered with 
sculptture, representing all the divinities 
of India. At each side of the door of 
the Nerta Chabei is a highly ornamented 
pilaster; but the greatest curiosity in 
the temple is an immense chain of gra- 
nite cut from the rock. ' It is attached 
to the pilasters, and is supported at four 
other points in the face of the rock, so 
as to hang between them in festoons: 
each link is about 3 feet long, and 
the length of the whole chain is 146 feet. 
Similar stone chains are frequent in other 
parts of lylia.'* 



CHRISTIANITY AND JUDAISM— No. II. 
(Continued from page 24.) 

That Judaism was designed to be in- 
troductory to Christianity has been shown 
from the typical nature of the Mosaic 
institutions. It may be further proved 
from the fact that Judaism was a par- 



tial revelation of the truths of chriS' 
tianity. Our limits forbid us to go at 
any lenjrth into proof of this statement. 
We will confine our remarks to one 
point. Judaism is prominently charac- 
terized by its external observances ; and 
Christianity by its attention to principles, 
and to mental and moral character. Even 
in this respect Judaism was a partial re- 
velation of New Testament truth ; it 
every where teaches that true religion 
**l8 that of the heart.** ** Circumcise 
the foreskin of your heart,** Deut. x. 16, 
said Moses to them. And again, "The 
Lord thy God will circumcise thine 
heart, and the heart of thy seed, to love 
the Lord thy God with all thine heart, 
and with all thy soul, that thou mayest 
live,** Dent xxx. 6. The like doctrine 
was taught by Samuel: **Hath the 
Lord as great delight in bumt-offer- 
ins^ and sacrifices, as in obeying the 
voice of the Lord P Behold, to obey is 
better than sacrifice, and to hearken tnan 
the fat of rams,** 1 Samuel xv. 22. 
** Thou desirest not sacrifice,*' says 
David, "else woxdd I give it; thou 
delightest not in bumt-oftering. The sa- 
crifices of God are a broken spirit: a bro- 
ken and a contrite heart, O God, thou 
wilt not despise,'* Psahnli. 16, 17. "To 
do justice and judgment,** says Solomon, 
"is more acceptable to the Lord than 
sacrifice,** Prov. xxi. 3. Isaiah speaks 
very fully to the same purpose: "To 
what purpose is the multitude of your 
sacrifices unto me? saith the Lord: I 
am full of the bumt-offerings of rams, 
and the fat of fed beasts: and I deliffht 
not in the blood of bullocks, or of lanUis, 
or of he-goats, &c. Wash you, make you 
clean; put away the evil of your doings 
from beforemine eyes; cease to do evil; 
learn to do well ; seek judgment, relieve 



the oppressed, judge the famerless, plead 
for the widow, *^Isaiah 1. 11, 16, 17. Thus 
also Jeremiah: " Thus sdth the Lord of 
hosts, the God of Israel, Amend your 
ways and your doings, and I will cause 
you to dwell in this place. Trust ye not 
in lying words, saying. The temple of 
the Lord. The temple of the Lord, The 
temple of the Lord, 'are these,** Jer. vii. 
3, I. By Hosea, likewise, God says, 
" I desired mercy, and not sacrifice; and 
the knowledge of God more than burnt- 
offerings,** Hosea vi., 6. I-astiy, we read 
in the prophet Micah. "Wherewithal 
shall I come before the Lord, and bow 
myself before the high God? shall I come 
before him with bumt-oflTerings, with 
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calves of a year old ? Will the Lord be 
pleased with thousands of raiifs, or with 
ten thousands of rivers of oil? shall I 
give my first-born for my transgression, 
the fruit of my body for the sin of my 
soul? He hath showed thee, O man, 
what is good; and what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do iustly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
-thy God,*' Micah vi. 6—8. 

One remark may be made here. Moses 
gave "the law" to a people familiarized 
with the figurative and typical mode of 
religious instruction. God had adopted 
it from the beginning, as the mode of 
revelation, and mankind were acquainted 
with, and prepared to apply such 
teaching. So that it was natural to look 
beyond the mere outward forms and cir- 
cumstances, and to inquire into the 
spiritual import and design. Nor was any 
thing more necessary to the successful 
prosecution of this inquiry, than a holy 
simplicity of mind in applying the prin- 
ciple adopted from the beginning. The 
above quotations, however, prove that 
the jews were not left to this process ; 
the spiritual truth was actually pro- 
pounded to them ; and so far is it from 
presenting any thing like contrariety 
or opposition to the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, that it exhibits the same princi- 
ples, and is a partial disclosure of the 
same eternal ventie's. 

This preparatory character of Judaism 
is further apparent in its general spirit ; 
and this, whether we regard its purity 
or its benevolence. Exhortations to 
puritp are written on every page of the 
New Testament ; exhortations reaching 
even to the affections, the desires, and 
the thoughts ; and when all these are 
summed up in one word, "Be ye holy, 
for I am holy,** we feel that perfect 
purity is demanded. But even this re- 
quirement is found in the Jewish law: 
" Sanctify yourselves therefore, and be 
ye holy: for I am the Lord your 
God. And ye shall keep my statutes, 
and do them : I am the Lord which sanc- 
tify you,*' Lev. xx. 7, 8. The pre- 
viously quoted texts might all be adduced 
in proof of the present point ; and the 
arrangements of the ceremonial law 
themselves all breathe the spirit of 
purity. Many things, indeed, were per- 
mitted, such as polygamy, divorce, re- 
taliation, slavery, which are expressly 
prohibited by the christian dispensation, 
but even these were specially res- 
tricted, so as to divest them of much of 



their evil, and to place them in decided 
contrast witli the practice of all other 
nations.' The ceremonial purifications, 
the dresses of the priests, the prohibition 
of heathen conformities, the voice of 
prayer, the song of praise, all testify to 
the vastly superior purity of Judaism. 

Similar remarks may be made on the 
Z>cncvo/enf spirit of Judaism. When Jesus 
Christ says to us, "Love your enemies, 
bless them who curse you, do good to 
them who hate you, and pray for them 
who despitefuUy use you and persecute 
you :" "All things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them" — we feel at once that this is the 
very climax of benevolence. Let us 
see, then, how far this spirit charac- 
terizes the law of Moses. "It indig- 
nantly prohibited human sacrifices, which 
at that time were generally prevalent; 
it softened the horrors of war, so fright- 
ful in those barbarous ages ; it defended 
the cause of the poor, of the accused, of 
the fatherless, and of slaves.'* In all 
these respects, the hebrew legislator 
was obliged to make some concessions to 
his countrymen ; but when we compare 
his institutions with the usages which 
then generally prevailed, we cannot mis- 
take the tendency and effect of the mo- 
saic laws. We see, not only all injus- 
tice, but all hatred forbidden, and hu- 
manity towards the poor most positively 
enjoined. "Thou shall not nate Ay 
brother in thine heart; thou shall not 
avenge, nor bear any grudge against the 
children of thy 'people, but thou shaJt 
love thy neighbour as thyself,*' Lev. 
xix. 17, 18. We cannot multiply 
quotations respecting the poor, the 
stranger, their enemies, and the very 
brute creation. Plain it is, that Judaism 
and Christianity on this point also are one; 
the former being a partial development 
of* the spirit of the latter. 

It may be observed further — Judaism, 
was a partial attainment of the design 
of Christianity. This is nothing less 
than the universal diffusion of Divine 
knowledge, the universal prevalence of 
Divine worship, and the universal happi- 
ness of mankind, through faith in 5ie 
great Saviour. These several results of 
Christianity were most clearly foretold, 
and fully defined by Jewish prophets. 
The present question is, How far was 
Judaism preparatory to Christianity in 
this respect ? How far did it attain the 
same result? This inquiry is one of 
historical research, and to pursue it in 
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detail would require a volume: it will 
be sufficient that we glance at its general 
outline. At the time of the exodus, 
mankind in general were sunk in idol- 
atry, debased by superstition, and reck- 
less in cruelty and abominable wicked- 
ness. Still there remained considerable 
traditionary knowledge of the true God ; 
of the fate of the old world, and the 
history of the new; and in all the coun- 
tries of their sojournings, of the charac- 
ter and professions of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, and their families and estab- 
lishments. The oppression of the 
Israelites in Egypt, and the judgments 
' brought on Egypt in order to their de- 
liverance ; the departure of from two to 
three millions of people, under the im- 
mediate direction of Jehovah ; the over- 
throw of Pharaoh and his army in the 
Red Sea; the wanderings of the Israel- 
ites in the wilderness of Sin for a period 
of forty years ; the miracles^wrought for 
them, and the punishments brought upoH 
them for their sins — were all great, public 
events, the fame of which necessarily 
spread through all lands, and as neces- 
sarily revived the knowledge, and re- 
asserted the claims of the true God. 
The circumstances of storm and tempest 
which accompanied the giving of the 
law, could not fail to excite the surprise 
and the inquiry of the adjacent countries. 
All the events connected with their 
settlement in Canaan, and the conse- 
quent establishment of the worship of 
Jehovah among them, were well known, 
and contributed to sustain the partial 
knowledge of God, which still remained 
in the earth. The annual festivals ; the 
written law, copies of which gradually 
multiplied; the national history of the 
jews, especially their conquests under 
David, and their prosperity under Solo- 
mon ; the division of the kingdom into 
two states; the frequent alliances with 
Egypt, with Syria, with Chaldea; and 
the two captivities, first of Israel and 
then of Judah, all served to spread the 
knowledge of God, to arrest attention 
to his claims, and to show the blessedness 
of obedience to his will, as well as the 
danger of rejecting his authm-ity. 

Wherever the jews came^ey were the 
ministers of the truth of God ; and the 
history of the babylonish captivity, as 
preserved in the book of Daniel, sur- 
prises us by the extent to which the 
very kings themselves contributed to 
this result. Once and again, were letters 
and messengers deispatched through the 



whole of the vast empire, to declare the 
glory of the God of Israel, and demand 
submission to his will. From these cap- 
tivities, numbers of jews never returned; 
and numbers besides, attracted by the 
love of gain, or by some other motive, 
settled themselves in various directions ; 
so that, at the time of the first promulga- 
tion of Christianity, there was not a pro- 
vince of the wide-spread roman empire 
where this people had not located them- 
selves, and scarcely a city or town of 
any note where they had not a synagogue 
of worship. This last mentioned fact is 
in itself a strong proof of the influences 
of Judaism in extending the Hnowledge 
and asserting the claims of Jehovah. 
We must not omit to mention in this 
brief enumeration of particulars, the 
occasional instances of gentiles who 
were actually converted to the true God ; 
and the translation of the hebrew 
Scriptures into the greek tongue, which, 
however unacknowledged by the copyists, 
and denied by the enemies of inspiration, 
is the immediate source of much of the 
truth which pagan writings contain. 

Nor could it be otherwise, in the very 
nature of things, than that the knowledge 
of Judaism thus disseminated, and the 
dissociation with jews, by the providence 
of God thus secured, should exert a fa- 
vourable influence on both the physical 
and moral condition of mankind. The 
history of all nations is but a record of 
cruelties and crimes. Still there remained 
every where traces of justice, and occa- 
sional instances of kindness, and it is 
easy to imagine how much worse the 
state of the world might have been, and 
would have been, had there been no 
leaveaing influence at all. What was 
the actual influence of Judaism in re- 
straining the excesses of human de- 
pravity, and supplying the principles of 
rectitude and kindness, cannot be deter- 
mined; that it was verv considerable, 
the preceding sketch will not allow us 
to doubt. 

By scattering hints of knowledge, and 
maintaining principles of truth; by 
suggesting the idea of something purer 
and happier that was yet to come ; and 
keeping alive the expectation of a better 
system, Judaism prepared the way for 
Christianity, and was introductory to it. 
**The Acts of the Apostles," furnishes 
ample proof of the increased facility for 
propagating Christianity, which the resid- 
ence of jews every where provided. 

But this point should be ^po>ked at 
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more particularly in the case of the jews 
themselves. As a system, the economy 
of Moses was the law of but one nation ; 
and amongst that people its beneficial 
influence was great. When the system - 
was allowed to exert its influenoe, un- 
fettered by the wickedness of the peo- 
ple, as in the reign of David and the 
greater part of that of Solomon, the 
claims of Jehovah were universally ac- 
knowledged; worship was tendered at 
his throne, and th^ happiness of the peo- 
ple was such as to excite the admiration, 
not to say astonishment of all the coun- 
tries around them. Nor shoxdd we 
quite overlook the six centuries of Jewish 
history diat preceded the final dispersion 
of the people. The^system was greatly 
corrupted oy merely human tracfitions ; 
but the people never fell back into idol- 
atry after their return from Babylon, 
nay, they suffered grievously for their 
opposition to it; and the jealous eye 
with which the governments of the 
eardi looked on Judea, and the avidity 
which they manifested to possess it, 
fully prove that the influence of Judaism 
was highly favourable on the industry, 
prosperity, civilization, and general hap- 
piness of the nation. The commercial 
character, which, during this latter pe- 
riod <rf its history, the Jewish nation 
assumed, is important evideuQC of the 
same fact. 

We shall adduce but one particular 
more here '•^ The Jewish writings 
themsehes speak of the cessation of 
the mosaic economy and the intro' 
duction of another to succeed it. The 
typical nature of its services implies its 
temporary continuance; but besides 
this, Jeremiah expressly declares it : 
"Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, 
that I will make a new covenant widi the 
house of Israel, and with the house of 
Judah: not according to the covenant 
that I made with Aeir fathers in the 
the day that I took them by the hand to 
bring them out of the land of Egypt ; 
whi(3i my covenant they brake, although I 
was an husband unto them, sai^ the Lord : 
but this shall be the covenant that I 
will make widi the house of Israel: 
after those days, sfdth the Lord, I will 
put my law in their inward parts, and 
write it in their hearts ; and wul be their 
God, and they shall be my people. And 
they shall teach no more every man his 
neighbour, saying, Know ye the Lord ; 
for they shall ml know me, from the 
Wst cf diem unto the greatest of them, 



saith the Lord ; for I will forgive their 
iniquity, and I will remember their sin 
no more," Jer. xxxi., 31 — 34. From 
this passage Paul infers, Heb. viii 7 — 13, 
that the mention of a new covenant ne- 
cessarily implies the first to be old ; and 
that if that first had been faultless, there 
would have been no occasion for the 
second. Compare also Haggai ii. 6, 
with Heb. xii. 26, 27. The pro- 
phecies which relate to the calling of 
the gentiles into a state of union with 
the jews, as one church, imply also the 
temporary duration and preparatory na- 
ture of iudaism. 

Lookmg then at the connexion which 
is thus shown to exist between Judaism 
and Christianity, let us adore the wisdom 
and glory of God. There is a unity 
of object and design in his moral dis- 
pensations, as great, and as worthy of 
himself as that which is apparent in the 
material universe : and as aeclarative of 
the Divine origin of those systems in 
which it is manifested. And however 
mysterious, in certain points of view, his 
moral government of mankind may be, 
we are bound to observe and to adore 
the grace that is apparent in this arrange- 
ment. Filled with infinite compassion, 
he devised from eternity, the gracious 
plan which he has ever been executing 
in time, for alleviating the wretchedness 
of mankind, and bringmg them back again 
to himself, to his fellowship, his image, 
his favour. Even Judaism, with its 
comparative obscurity, was a light to 
"show the path of life." With what 
gratitude should we welcome the clear 
revelation of the New Testament, .and 
glorify God by a humble, entire, and 
thankful acquiescence in his plan for our 
salvation. J. 



THE GAEDEN. 
FBBBUABr. 

Kitchen-garden. Continue attention 
to the preparation of the earth for re- 
ceiving the future crops. Sow radishes, 
and small salading twice or thrice fot* 
crops in succession, small crops of let- 
tuce, also spinach, (\he round-leaved 
sort,) and early caboages; peas and 
beans at the bieginning of the month, 
and again at the end. Towards the end 
of the month sow dill, chervil, and fen- 
nel, early carrots, early dutch turnips, a 
small crop of leeks, and the main crop of 
onicms. 
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Plant jertisalem artichokes-, chives, 
garlic, shalots, horse-radish, and pota- 
toes. 

In mild weather, cabbages may be 
planted out in vacant ground ; and 
transplant (if rtot done before) any plants 
that are intended to stand for seed. 

Propagate by rooted slips mint, balm, 
fennel, sorrel, penny-royaJ, &c. 

Destroy snads, cobwebs, and bags of 
eggs. 

Fruit-garden. Prune apricots, and 
peaches, and nectarines, before the blos- 
som buds are much swollen. Before 
the end of the month, finish pruning all 
apple and pear trees, vines, gooseberries, 
currants, and raspberrries. Plant suck- 
ers of raspberries, and cuttings of goose- 
berry and currant ; sow kernels and fruit 
stones; lay or graft the barbary hazel nut 
and filbert. Preserve cuttings of the vine 
and fig-tree, in dry earth; and cut 
scions for grafting from apple, pear, 
plum, and cherry trees. Choose healthy 
trees of approved sorts ; cut the young 
shoots of last summer*s growth ; they 
may be cut a foot or more In length, and 
shortened at the time of grafting ; sink 
them in dry earth, out of the reach of 
frost. 

Flower-garden. A few hardy annuals 
may be sown during the last fortnight, if 
the Weather be mild ; dried roots may be 
planted, and herbaceous plants propa- 
gated by parting the roots; but all of 
this is quite as well deferred till March. 

In a very warm border, mignonette, 
and ten-week stocks may be sown, but 
must be protected in severe weather; 
but whatever is thus sheltered and pro- 
tected, care must be taken not to exclude 
air and light a moment longer than is 
absolutely necessary. 

Hot-house^ Green-house, ^c. In 
glass-cases without heat, sow lettuces, 
small salads, &c., and plant potatoes; 
dress select auriculas, and sow mignon- 
ette and ten-week stocks in pots plunged 
in the earth, or surrounded with bark or 
stw-dust. In hot-beds and pits begin 
to force cucumbers and melons ; con- 
tnil^e sowing of salads and kidnev beans ; 
b^gin to force asparagus, sea-kale, pota- 
toes, Aubarb for tatts ; protect old beds 
o^fEiUshrooms. and spaxvn new ones; keep 
m> tlie heat of all hot-beds by linings. 
Ihiring the last week prepare hot- beds or 
pHs for tender annuals, and continue to 
nmse bi^bs, and the usual sorts of border 
floirers and dutch roots ; the heat kept 
up during this month may be rather less 



than the last; give air freely in mild 
Weather, but water very sparingly ; arti- 
ficial, heat and frequent waterings are a 
sure way to kill tender plants in small 
pots. 

K bees are kept, as they ought to be 
in everv flower-garden, such hives as 
are weak will now require feeding. 

Appearances of the month. The 
snow-drop blossoms early in the month, 
and the crocus towards its close : polyan- 
thuses and primroses are commg out 
pretty boldly ; the female flowers of fil- 
berts and nuts (small crimson tufts like 
velvet) appear ; elder, roses, and honey- 
suckles expand their leaves ; the poplar 
and willow tribes show their catkins; 
some kinds of heath and veronica are in 
flower, also old stocks and wallflowers 
which have escaped the winter; the 
earlier sorts of gooseberries, apricots, 
and peaches, begin to open their buds; 
tulips, crown imperial^ and other bulbs, 
boldly emerging from the ground. 



DISCRETION IN PROMISCUOUS SOCIETY. 

ANECDOTES FOR YOUNG STAGE-COACH 



tEAVELLSKS. 



The following remarks are especially 
addressed to young females. To such, 
the presence of a parent or other prudent 
friend is a desirable protection ; but 
should circumstances deprive them of it, 
when exposed to mixed society, an espe- 
cial degree of personal prudence and 
circumspection is the more necessary. 

A modest, retiring character, ap- 
proaching to diffidence, is so generally 
the companion of female discretion, that 
it would seem almost unnecessary to 
drop a caution against any thing like 
display, or a desire to attract notice and 
admiration. Yet such is the weakness 
of human nature, and such the influence 
of temptation, arising from being placed 
in unaccustomed circumstances, that 
some who have conducted themselves 
with great prudence and propriety at 
home, have been very much off their 
guard, when thrown into promiscuous 
society, and have acted as if they were 
desirous of attracting the notice of the 
gay triflers around them. From such 
indiscretion, unthought-of mischiefs have 
resulted. 

In doubtftil circumstances, it is always 
safest to err on the side of caution and 
reserve ; and a young woman would be 
much better thought of, who should 
travel a whole day, without speaking to 
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or looking at her fellow-passenger, than 
one whose unabashed countenance, flip- 
pant tongue, and familiar laugh, bespeak 
a vain and giddy mind, intent on obtain- 
ing notice, and by no means choice as to 
the quarter from whence it comes. 

There is a medium between the two 
extremes; and the young person who 
happily hits it, is likely to derive real 
interest and advantage, from persons of 
intelligence and respectability, into whfese 
society she may be accidentally cast, and 
to leave on their minds a favourable 
impression of herself. A discreet young 
person, when thrown among strangers, 
will generally find it advisable to direct 
her attention to those of the party whose 
superior age should show wisdom. She 
will soon perceive if the strain of their 
discourse justifies this expectation. If 
so, she will listen with unwearied in- 
terest ; perhaps, will be a silent listener 
through the whole , conversation : and 
she will have treasured up something 
worth remembering. 

But it is very probable (for benevo- 
lence and condescension generally attend 
upon real intelligence and knowledge) 
the interested countenance of the modest 
listener will attract the attention of the 
speaker. Some kind remark will be 
addressed to her, and she will be encou- 
raged to take part in the conversation, 
so far as to request such information 
or explanation, - as shall enable her to 
listen with the greater advantage. 

Some young people have to recollect 
with great and permanent pleasure, 
being accidentally cast for a few hours 
into the society of eminent literary or 
scientific characters, or persons who 
have gained extensive stores of know- 
ledge by travelling, or by close observa- 
tion of numan nature. Who that, when 
travelling with eminent men, would not 
wish to make the most of such an op- 
portunity, and to treasure up the greatest 
possible portion of useful information 
and interesting reminiscences ? And 
who would not most bitterly regret 
if her own frivolity, self-conceit, and 
afiectation, had excluded her from the 
share of improvement she might have 
obtained ? 

In mixed society, young persons 
should cautiously avoid familiarity with 
those of whose general character they 
are ignorant. Persons may be very 
agreeable and fascinating companions 
for a short time, whose acquaintance 



would be undesirable, injurious, and 
disgraceful. The writer recollects, when 
a child, hearing Mr. R., an old gentle- 
man, state that he once travelled from 
Bath to London, with a most agreeable 
gentleman, who seemed to possess uni- 
versal information. Among many other 
interesting discussions which beguiled 
the way, the stranger suggested an inge- 
nious plan for the improvement of the 
police system, and expressed deep regret 
at the prevalence of vice, especially in 
the metropoHs. Mr. R. was much . 
struck with his remarks; and as the 
coach entered the inn-yard, they were 
stUl engaged in interesting conversation, 
which both seemed unwuling to break 
off*. The stranger received a frank and 
cordial invitation to dine in Finsbury- 
square, which he politely accepted, and 
promised to be there at an appointed 
hour; indeed, as soon as he had dis- 
posed of his luggage. 

Mr. R. hastened home, and informed 
his wife of the agreeable gentleman who 
was about to pay them a visit. The 
appointed hour arrived, but the stranger 
cud not make his appearance. The din- 
ner was kept waiting a considerable 
time. Mr. K. suggested, that perhaps 
the gentleman had met with some cir- 
cumstance that prevented his fulfilling 
his engagement, and that they had better 
begin dinner without him. "Let us 
wait five minutes longer," said Mr. R,, 
"and then, if he has not arrived, we 
will sit down to dinner.** He felt for his 
watch to mark the time — ^but lol bis 
watch w^ gone ; a very valuable gold 
watch, chain, and seals. The visitor 
never arrived, the lost watch was never 
found ; but some time afterwards, when 

the notorious pickpocket B was 

tried for the crime for which he was 
transported for life, Mr. R., who hap- 
pened to be in court, recognised in the 
prisoner at the bar, his agreeable stage- 
coach companion I This was not a com- 
mon occurrence ; but the fact of such a 
thing having once occurred, is enov^ 
to excite prudence .and caution. Some 
young persons have been more griev- 
ously injured than was Mr. R., by fljcfr 
indiscretion in furnishing an addresSy 
communicating family circumstances, or 
making appointments with persons of 
whose character they were not ac- 
quainted. 

Young persons should be especially 
cautious of making any ostentatious pre- 
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tensions to learning, or to illustrious 
connexions. Such tricks are sure to 
expose them to contempt and ridicule ; 
perhaps to the more serious mortification 
of having their pretensions disproved, 
and their falsehood exposed. A dashing 
young lady from a country town, on 
entering a stage-coach^ began to con- 
verse very familiarly, and endeavoured 
to draw attention to herself, by boasting 
of her intimacy with all the principal 
families in and around the town. She 
especially mentioned the name of a 
baronet in the neighbourhood, whom 
she said she was going to visit at his 
town house. Most of the passengers 
were perfectly uninterested in her tattle, 
and took little or no notice of it, or her ; 
but an officer in one corner of the coach 
eyed her with a mixture of wonder and 
contempt. When the coach stopped to 
change horses, "Coachman,** said the 
officer, "who is that girl in the coach ? '* 
" What, an outside, sir, that was put in 
when it rained ? ** ** Yes, very likely.*' 
"That's Miss Betts, sir, daughter of 
Betts, the shoemaker. I believe she is 
going to London to service, or appren- 
ticeship, or some such thing ; I hope 
there is no inconvenience, sir ? if there 
is, she shall come outside again.*^ " Oh 
no, no; by all means let her remain 
inside." 

As soon as the passengers were again 
seated, the officer thus addressed the 
young lady : ** Miss Betts, as you in- 
tend to honour me with a visit at my 
town house, I am sorry that I shall not 
be at home to receive you ; but I wish 
you would desire my valet to give you a 
pair of shoes of your father's making, 
which pinch my corns most infamously. 
Perhaps you vnll be good enough to 
tike mem home vnth you, and request 
your father to stretch them, or make me 
a pair to fit better, and then send in his 
bitL" To the no small consternation of 
the young lady, she now perceived that 
her fellow-traYeller was no other than 
Sir C. P., with whose name she had 
made so free. He was the commanding 
aMeet of a yeomanry corps who were 
about to assemble in a distant part of the 
country^ The young lady, who, per- 
haps, had not seen him more than once 
or twice in the course of her life, had 
not recognised him under the disguise of 
rc^nentals. 

'ihe fbllovnng anecdote is related in 
"lacoti:'' Porson, the celebrated 
greek pnrfvssor at Cambridge, was once 



in a stage-coach, where a young Oxo- 
nian, fresh from college, was amusing 
the ladies with a variety of talk, and, 
amongst other things, with a quotation, 
as he said, from Sophocles. A greek 
quotation, and in a coach too ! roused 
the slumbering professor from a kind of 
dog-sleep, in a snug corner of the vehicle. 
Shaking his ears, and rubbing his eyes, 
" I think, young gentleman," said he, 
" you favoured us just now with a quot- 
ation from Sophocles ; I do not happen 
to recollect it there. ** Oh, sir," replied 
the tyro, "the quotation is word for 
word, as I have repeated it, and from 
Sophocles too ; but I suspect, sir, it is 
some time since you were at college." 
The professor applying his hand to his 
great-coat pocket, and taking out a small 
pocket edition of Sophocles, quietly asked 
him if he could be kind enough to show 
him the passage in question in that little 
book. After rummaging the pages for 
some time, he replied, "Upon second 
thoughts, I now recollect that the pas- 
sage is in Euripides.'* ** Then, perhaps, 
sir," said the professor, putting his hand 
again into his pocket, and handing him 
a similar edition of Euripides, "you 
will be so good as to find it for me in 
that little book.** The young oxonian 
again returned to his task, but with no 
better success, muttering, however, to 
himself, a vow never again to quote 
greek in a stage-coach. iDhe tittering of 
the ladies informed him plainly that he 
had got into a hobble ; at last, " Why, 
sir,*' said he, " how dull I am ! I recollect 
now ; yes, now I perfectly remember, 
that the passage is in ^schylus.** The 
inexorable professor returned to his in- 
exhaustible pocket, and was in the act of 
handing him an JEschvlus, when our 
astonished freshman vociferated, " Coach- 
man, holloa coachman, let me out, I say, 
instantly let me out ! There*s a fellow 
here has the whole Bodleian Ubrary in 
his pocket.** 

In promiscuous company, we should 
always carefully avoid all "general cen- 
sures of any party, whether political or 
religious ; and all expressions of con- 
tempt of individuals. It is possible that 
some persons present may be identified 
with the party, or connected with the 
individual to whom offensive reference 
has been made. Common politeness 
would teach us to avoid the possibility of 
giving pain to any with whom we may 
be in company, even for a short time ; 
and interest would dictate the same for- 
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bearance. By suph indiiscriminate cen- 
sure, it is probable we sbould but dis- 
play our own ignorance, prejudice, and 
malignity ; or, at least, by giving unne- 
cessary offence, deprive oureelves of tbc 
advantage we mignt have derived from 
the conversation of the parties. 

It argues the extreme of ignorance, 
either to take it for granted that every 
person with whom we meet must be 
exactly of our own profession or way of 
thinking ; or to suppose, that if they are 
otherwise, there are no subjects on which 
we may not converse with them to ad- 
vantage. 

A lady once exposed herself in this 
way, and received a mortifying, but it 
may be hoped, not unprofitable rebuke. 
As one of the Bath coaches passed 
through Reading, two passengers took 
their places, the lady m question for 
London, and a dissenting minister, the 
Rev. John Cooke, for Maidenhead. The 
' passengers already in the coach were 
making themselves merry at having ob- 
served a religious book in the parlour of 
the inn where they had stopped for 
refreshment; and expressed their opi- 
nion that the innkeeper naus^ be a dis- 
senter, or methodist, or something of 
that sort. The lady with much glee 
joined this conversation, and uttered 
many bitter and contemptuous expres- 
sions against the doctrines and practices 
of those people. She. said that a visita- 
tion, or association, or something of tbe 
sort, had been held at one of their 
chapels in Reading the day before, at 
which, from motives of curiosity, she 
had been jpresent ; and declared that the 
preacher had uttered the mo§t abomi- 
nable nonsense, profanity and lioentions- 
ncss, of whicn she gave several very 
disgusting instances. When she had 
indulged jn this strain of conversation 
for half an hour or more, her fellow- 
traveller, who had hitherto remained si- 
lent, and whom she had scarcely noticed, 
fixed on her his piercing black eyes, and 
said, "Pray, madam, did you ever see 
me before r* 

*' No, sir, I don't recollect that I ever 
did." 

** Ix)ok again, madam, and endeavour 
to bethink yourself." She still persisted 
that she hajd never seen him. 

** Then, madam, you , are guilty in 
me sight of God of ^oss falsehood, and 
of bearing fake witness against your 
neighbQvr. Ypu say ypu were at Broad- 
street chapel yester<J(ay, apd that the 



preacher uttered such and such things : 
now, I was the preacher; if you have 
never seen me oefore, you were not 
there; if you were there, you know that 
nothing whatever was said bearing the 
slightest resemblance to what you have 
advanced, and that the whole is your 
own malignant fabrication. Repent, 
therefore, and pray God if, perhaps, the 
thought of thy heart, and the sins of 
thy tongue be forgiven thee; for be 
assured, that unless the conversation of 
this half hour be deeply repented of, 
and forgiven, for the sake of that Savi- 
our whom I yesterday endeavoured faith- 
fully, to preach, it will rise up against 
you, and condemn you, in the day of 
judgment." The lady sunk abashed un- 
der this just reproof, and the remaining 
miles were passed in silence. On quitting 
the coach at Maidenhead, Mr. Cooke 
offered to shake hands witn her, which 
she timidly accepted, but uttered not a 
word. Some weeks afterwards Mr. 
Cooke recognised the lady among his 
hearers at chapel, but before he could 
get out of the pulpit she had left tie 
place, and was lost sight of, and he pro- 
bably never heard wnat effect attended 
his admpnition. 

It may be added, that in pron[Uscuous 
society we should endeavour prudently 
and unostentatiously to do good. B 
would be very unlovely to see a young 
female obtruJmng herself and her senti- 
ments on the notice of a party of stran- 
gers, or that she shoyla set up for a 
censor. If, however, the conversation 
should be of an offensive character, 
either profane or indeUxjate, abe wiU, 
perhaps, best show her displeasure by 
maintaining a strict silence, and endea- 
vouring to occupy her attention witk 
some other object. But it is hard if, 
among several passengers, one or 
more may not be found who woiild de- 
fend a young female from such insuks, 
and put down the offensive speaker. 
Whether or not this is done, she niaj 
with propriety, on leaving the com- 
pany, present a suitable tract or card, or 
leave it on tl^ seat, or in the pocket of 
the coach. It will, in all probability, 
meet the eye of the offending individiiai. 
and convey a reproof more pungent ana 
aalutary,than would, with propriety, have 
proceeded from her lips. In this way a 
hint may inoffensively be dropped to an 
aged person^ an invalid, or any otber 
specific character, and we are ^icour^ed 
to xn^ks the effort by sudii declarations 
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as these: " In the morning sow thy seed, 
and in the evening withhold not thine 
hand, for thou knowest not whether shall 
prosper, either this or that, or whe^er 
they both shall be alike good.'* ** Be not 
weary in well doing : for in due season 
ye shall reap if ye faint not." 



ON SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 

The desire of knowledge seems na- 
tural to every man. The eye is not 
satisfied with seeing, nor the ear with 
hearing. But who wishes to know him- 
self? Yet this is the knowledge we most 
need. And there are two tilings con- 
cerning ourselves, which it argues a 
gracious state of mind to be wilBng to 
know — our mortality, and our depravity. 
A natural man turns away from both of 
these. But, says David, ** Lord, make 
me to know mine end, and the measure 
of my days, what it is ; that I may know 
how frail I am;" and, says Job, ** Make 
roe to know my transgression iui4 my 
sin." 

To explore the offences of othewi, is a 
common wish. The information not 
only gratifies curiosity, but feeds mrie- 
Folenee, and furnishes the salt which 
seasons the conversation of the vmUif 
tude. But, says Job, "Make me to 
know my transgression and my «m." 
And whit does he wish to know con- 
cerning them? Their e^^istenoe, their 
number, their guilt, their pollution, their 
aggravations. 

And this knowledge he seeks from 
Xjod. He alone can teach m to pru^t. 
Cenviption i» the w^rk of his own Spirit. 
But ho uses memds, and Qhows us our 
tnmsgression and sin, by the law snd 
by the ^fosipel, by friends and enemies, 
and by the dispensfiti^s of his provi- 
dent. But he does it gradually. We 
eo«ld n^t be«r all the disclosure at once. 
It wouh} drive us into distraction or de- 
spaif . He ther^re tells us to turn again 
ioto the chaaiber of iniagery, aad we 
shall see i^eater abominations. And 
this will serve to exj^n a case in the 
ebri^iaa'a experience. He supposes 
Ifflnaelf to grow w«r«e, because he grows 
wjier.* He seems mtore sinful, because 
he is more enlightened. There is aot 
nune evil in him, but -he sees more. 

The effect of this knowledge, in the 
firtt instance, will be wonder. It calls 
Qs^Qtof daikAOM into God's marvelous 



light. We are astonished that he has 
borne with us so long. We are asto- 
nished that we have acted such a foolish, 
such an ungrateful part. We are asto- 
nished that we did not see these things 
before, for they now strike us with all 
the force of evidence. And we are 
astonished that we see them now, since 
the thousands around us are blind still, 
and we were once blind also. But the 
result of the discovery will be as im- 
portant and useful as it is surprising. 

Self-knowledge will produce self-an- 
nihilation. Self-vindication will be at 
an end, and we shall condemn ourselves. 
Self-complacency will be at an end, and 
we shall loathe ourselves. Self-confi- 
dence will be at an end, and we shal) 
have no confidence in the flesh. ** The 
lofty looks of man shall be humbled, and 
the haughtiness of men shall be bowed 
down; and the I^rd alone shall be ex- 
alted in that day." 

Hence will arise endearment of the 
Saviour. How precious the refuge, 
now the danger is seen I How inviting 
the healing fountain appears, now we 
feel our disease I For want of this sen*- 
sibility, many read and hear of the Lord 
Jesus with indifference. How can it be 
otherwise? They that are whole need 
not the physician, but they that are 
sick. The full soul loathes the h<mey- 
o<Hnb; but to the hungry, every bitter 
thing is sweet. 

Henpe, also, submission under afflic- 
tive dispensations. *' I will bear the in*- 
dignation of the Lord,'* said tiie church, 
" because I have sinned agaSnst him." 
* * Why, ' ' says Jeremiah, * * should a living 
man comjilftin ?" Aaron's making a <ialf 
just before,. k^t hiw dumb in die loss 
of his sons. And JDtavid felt, from his 
adjdtery and murd^, how well it bocaoaa 
him to say, in Absalom's rebellion, 
" Here I am, let the Lord do what 
seemeth him good." If a chriatittQ has 
nothing criminal in particidar to fix 
upon, he will see enough in his general 
temper md walk, to keep him from 
thinking that God deals hardly with 
him. The wonder will be, not that his 
trials are so many, but so few ; not that 
so many of his comforts are taken, but 
that any are left. 

Another advantage will be habitual 
gratitude. The proud are never thank- 
ful. Heap whatever favours you may 
upon them, aad what rewauni have 
you? tt^y think they deserve it: you 
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are only doing your duty : you are 
doing justly, rather than showing mercy. 
But when we are humble, in the same 
proportion we shall be grateful. When 
we feel that we are not worthy of the 
least of all God's mercies, how thankful 
shall we be for the bread we eat, and the 
water we drink 1 What, then, for the 
word of his truth, and the Son of his 
love ! 

And, as we are sensible of our own 
depravity, we shall be tender towards 
others. Faithful dealing with ourselves 
will always be accompanied with candid 
dealing with our fellow-creatures. When 
we are much at home, we cannot live 
much abroad. When employed in. pull- 
ing beams out of our own eyes, we shall 
not have much time for finding beams 
in those of others. If there be a differ- 
ence between us and them, we shall 
ascribe it, when we know ourselves, to 
the mercy and grace of God. He has 
made us to differ, and we have nothing 
but what we have received. If we meet 
with things which are really wrong, and 
which we cannot deny, we shall not re- 
joice, but weep. And if a brother be 
overtaken in a fault, we shall restore 
such an one in the spirit of meekness, 
considering ourselves, lest we also be 
tempted. 

Maundrell, in his fable of the Bees, 
and Rochefaucault, in his Maxims, and 
many infidel writers, have shown great 
acquaintance with the depravity of human 
nature; but they learned it from the 
devil ; and the scholars felt like the 
teacher. They delighted in the subject. 
They loved to expose it. It was their 
interest to degrade and vilify human 
nature, to draw frcnn it arguments for 
hatred, injury, selfishness, and distrust. 
But God teaches us the depravity ^f 
human nature principally through our 
own depravity. And with his teaching 
he communicates his own Spirit. We 
therefore pity our common nature ; we 
mourn over its dishonour ; we pray 
for our fellow-sinners ; we long "to save 
them. — Jay, 



PRESERVING FOREIGN PLANTS. 

After much cost and pains have been 
bestowed in obtaining seeds from distant 
countries, and they have been made to 
germinate with full promise of thriving, 
H often happens that no care ^nd atten- 
tion can bring them to maturity. The 



writer has often been applied to under 
such circumstances, and has, in times 
past, suggested various expedients, with 
different degrees of success. There is, 
however, one method that, in the com- 
parative use of language, might be 
called infallible ; which is, to keep them 
constantly in glass-cases, with the single 
precaution of giving them plenty of light. 
These cases should be constructed in the 
form of a cottage, that is, with gable 
roof, with a wooden floor, and a sill 
about two inches high, for greater sta- 
bility. 

This simple and ingenious method 
was found to answer every expectation 
by a friend of ours, who, after many 
experiments, was led to try it. The 
writer has had, in the course of his tra- 
vels, various opportunities of observing 
that the stillness of the surrounding at- 
mosphere is the most favourable condi- 
tion for excellence of growth, which, 
by the method here recommended, is se- 
cured. Defend the favourite plant from 
the fresh and stirring breeze, and allow 
the pure light of heaven to shine upon 
it. This is a plan worthy the at- 
tention of all who are curious in rearing 
exotics. Air is, we acknowledge, as 
essentially necessary for vegetable as for 
animal existence ; and in this ease a 
quantity sufficient for the purpose of 
health will pass through the crevices of 
the tenement, and supply the tenants with 
their allotted rations or air. When we 
reflect upon the nature of those pro- 
cesses by which plants grow, and recdi- 
lect that the preparation of their juices 
is carried forward in the leaves, we cease 
to wonder at the importance of any 
change in the siurounding medium. 
The roots send up moisture, but that 
moisture is not fit for the purposes of 
nourishment till after it has been pre- 
pared by the leaf. Each leaf bears a 
bud, for which it provides, as parents for 
their children, till they can provide for 
themselves. In this important business 
of sustaining their ofispring, we cannot 
estimate what interruption may be given 
by a single shaking of the air, nor tdl 
how soon noxious particles, that float on 
its wings, maybe aosorbed, to the imme- 
diate or ultimate destruction of the vital 
principle. 

From -reasoning let us turn to expe- 
rience, which is indeed the parent of all 
rights reason. We may learn, by the 
example of the pnmrose, of what con- 
sequence a still air is in the cherish- 
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ing of vegetable productiveness. This 
early harbinger of spring is found most 
frequently under the covert of some 
bank, overshadowed by a thick fence, 
where, from the sheltered nature of the 
situation, the air is comparatively still, 
and where the access of sneaping, 
biting winds is^ prevented. Wherever 
the botanist comes to a spot fenced with 
mounds of earth, or high banks which 
for many a year have enjoyed an undis- 
turbed repose, he immediately looks 
around with greater heed, and it very 
rarely happens that he misses the sight 
of some flourishing plant that courts the 
shade of this sequestered nook. Col- 
lectors have long been familiar with the 
fevourmg circumstance of a still and 
quiet atmosphere, but the idea of turn- 
ing this fact to any account is of very 
recent discovery. To hear botanists rea- 
son, sometimes one would feel inclined 
to Aink them endued widi a great deal 
of logical acumen and sharp-sightedness ; 
but, that lesson should be given upon 
lesson, without imparting instruction, 
shows that we are often very dull saiiolars. 
In Kamtschatka, the writer of this had 
seen flowers, in all the loveliness of 
health and bloom, a few inches from the 
snow which still covered the face of the 
country, merely because the edge of the 
rifted mountain lent a pent-house shel- 
ter to the inmates of its sides, and 
defended them from the cold winds. But 
though he had explained the cause in 
his own mind, by imputing this remark- 
able fact to the defence thus afforded 
against the chilling agitations of the 
cold atmosphere, yet the possibility of 
turning the hint suggested to any ac- 
count never occurred to him till he saw 
ferns from all countries growing in the 
highest perfection, with no other advan- 
tage than plenty of light and an at- 
mosphere perfectly still and quiet. 

Those who possess tender exotics, 
without the convenience of a green- 
house, may, with little cost, procure 
glaied cases, of the form described above, 
and of any size that may best suit their 
nieans of accommodation, which should 
be placed near a window, that the plants 
may see the Kght. These cases snould 
Be made with a small door at one end, 
.iust large enough to admit the pots to 
Be placed in them ; and if a little atten- 
tion be paid to the neatness of the work- 
manship, and the exact fitting of the 
Akw, the most tender plants will, during 
ow most severe winters, require no I 



other care or anxiety. It is agreed by 
all men, that it is a good thing to get 
rid of mental burdens : the plan we have 
recommended effectually relieves the mind 
from all puzzling considerations at the 
approach of winter, about what is to be 
done with all our tender plants, and 
soothes us at every recollection, with the 
thought that they are where they can take 
no harm. And we may freely sympa- 
thize with the plants in their seclusion ; 
for what is more conducive to the health 
and growth of our immortal souls, than 
retirement. 



TRUE RELIGION DISTINGUISHED FROM 
ITS COUNTERFEITS. 

Makt persons owe their religion to 
what we may call accident. They take 
up the creed of their ancestors or neigh- 
bours, without examination or thought : 
and, consequently, what little semblance 
of religion they have, must be ascribed 
to the place of their birth, or the custom 
of their country, or the habits of their 
friends. Choice has nothing to do with 
it. "Our fathers worshipped in this 
mountain,** said the woman of Samaria. 
"Yes,** answered Christ, "but neither 
they nor you have known what you have 
been worshipping here. Ye worship 
ve know not what.** And the same may 
be said of half the professing christians 
we meet with. "Our fathers believed 
this, and did that, and therefore we do 
and believe the same.*' That is ^the 
sum of their religion. 

Others, again, are religious by con- 
straint. A slavish fear compels them to 
be so. Tell them that godliness is a 
needful thing : they will acknowledge it 
to be such ; but, at the same time, they 
wish it were not so needful. They do 
not like it. They would be glad to do ' 
without it if they could ; but they dare 
not altogether give it up; conscience 
would frighten them if itiej did : and 
hence they go on with a round of weari- 
some duties ; Herod-like, they hear many 
things, and do many things. But there 
is no rea^ godliness in all this : there is 
nothing of that gospel spirit the apostle 
speaks of; "Not the spirit of fear, but 
of power and love.'* In this case again, 
there is no choice. God has the. con- 
science, but not the heart. These men 
are not won, not gained ; they are only 
restrained. They are unwilling captives, 
in fetters they hate. 
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And take anotlier class of persons, 
found chiefly among the young. They 
are religious from mere feeling* Their 
imaginations have been in some way 
wrought on ; their sympathies have 
been called out. Like the stony-groimd 
bearers, they receive the word, and with 
gladness. But here, also, the case is 
§ie same : there has been no delibera- 
tion, no solenm and deep searchings of 
heart, no serious choosing. Religion has 
not yet taken any root in the soul : it is 
merely lying on the surface. Something 
must yet be done within them, or, like 
their counterparts in the parable, these 
green and flourishing plants will wither 
away. 

Tlie religion that saves the soul, lays 
hold of the soul before it saves it, and 
the whole ^oul. It comsiends itself to 
die judgment, it wins the affections, it 
e^dvates the heart. It is first seen to 
be a necessary thing ; then felt to be a 
blessed thing ; then determined on as a 
thing diat above all others shall be chos- 
en, and followed, and held fast. The 
taking of it up is a personal transaction 
between a man and his God. It is the 
soul's solemn and deliberate choice of 
God for its portion. It is for a man to 
say coolly and flnnly, "I havfe reckoned 
the cost, and this is my deci^on : * I 
count all things but loss for the excel- 
lency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
my Lord.* '* — Bradley, 



THE GREAT METROPOLIS. 
[From a Review of a book, entitled^ " The Great 
Metropolis."] 
Of the crowded state erf the leading 
streets of the metropolis^ some idea may 
be f<»*med, when it is stated, that, a few 
years ago, the number of persmis who 
erossed London Bridge in one day, was 
counted,andfoundtobeverynearly90,000. 
As Qieapfiade is a much more crowded 
thorodghfare than LcoidoB !foidge, we 
may swely conclude, that the number of 
persons who pass along it every day, is 
not much under 100,000. Tl^n there 
is the middle of the leadudg streets. . . . 
The number of eabriokts, or oabs^ at,, 
for the sake ttf brevity, they are itsuidly 
called, constantly plying in the streets of 
London, is about 1,200 ; that of hack- 
ney-coaches about 600; and of om- 
nibuses about 400. When to these are 
added the carriages, gentlemen*s cabri- 
<^ets, carts, wagons, and other vehicles^ 
at aU times on the streets, some idea 



will be formed of the business and bustle 
which characterize the leading thorough- 
fares of the metropolis. 

**But though the principal streets (rf 
London are thus constantly crowded 
both by pedestrians and vehicles of every 
description, there are streets in the more 
retired parts of town, in which there is 
as little bustle, or appearance of busi- 
ness, as if the houses on either side were 
untenanted. We may, for example, enter 
Gower-street, and look nearly a naile 
before, without seeing more than three or 
four individuals. The persons who re- 
side in this, and other siniilar streets, 
may be said to live almost as much in 
solitude, while at home, as the 'lone 
inhabitanjts of some desert isle 1 ' No- 
thing can be more sombre or dull than 
the appearance of such streets. There 
is noUiing to reUeve the dull eye. If 
you walk on an unfrequented road, you 
have some variety of scenery to please 
the eye, and divert the mind : here all is 
monotony, and that, too, of the least at- 
tractive kind." 

There are certain hours, however, at 
which these lonely vistas of brick as- 
sume comparative animation, and when 
the crowded marts in turn become soli- 
tudes. The most imposing sight which 
London presents to a foreigner, is the 
line from the parks eastward throng 
Piccadilly and part of Oxford-street 
with Eegent-street, towards that part of 
the afternoon and evening which forms 
the fashionable morning. The display 
of wealth in the endless succession of 
equipages and cavahry then to be seen 
rolling on, is not to be matched in any 
capit^ of the world. At three or four 
o'clock in the morning, our author says, 
not a sound is to be heard in the streets. 
This is only partially true. The noc- 
turnal day of high life is not quite over, 
ere the note of preparation is to be 
heard for the business of the daylight 
world ; an4 before the last caarriages 
have borne hon>e the gay smd dissi- 
pated,"' the market carts, which, on a 
fim summer night it is delightful to 
^seet^ diflUsing their fresh perfumes 
: through the «ool air, wake up the echoes 
of the streets. ^ It has happened to us to 
pass through the streets at all hours of 
the twenty-four, and we do not recoUect 
to have ever found the main line without 
passengers apparently hurrying home- 
ward, or <m some outward errand of 
business : the printers* men from their 
* The Clnbt dose »t two a. m. 
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'< night work," or the labourer, or cart- 
er, or market man to his early work; 
the messenger in search of "the doc- 
tor;" the accoucheur himself roused 
from his warm bed; the mail passen- 
ger just arrived, or the fresh-awake 
seeking to leave town by an early 
coach. And therd, on the never de- 
serted stand, are seen some two or three 
caba and hackney coaches, without 
drivers, looking like fixtures, but ready 
for the call of the earUest, or the latest. 
"It is computed," our author says, 
**that, on an average, 20,000 people 
enter London daily, while nearly an 
equal number depart from it." This 
must be meant to be exclusive of those 
who daily enter it, from their suburban 
residences. 

** It is, "he continues, "like a great 
vortex, drawing persons from all parts 
of the world into it, and, after whirling 
them about a short time, again throwing 
them out." One large class of persons 
come to it on business, and when that is 
• done, retium to the country. Others 
come in quest of employment, and, not 
being successful in the search, quit it for 
some other part of the kingdom, or of 
the world. A third class visit the metro- 
poh's for purposes of pleasure, and pro- 
bably remain in it as long as their money 
lasts, which few men of pleasure find to 
be any very lengthened period, and then 
return home to lament their folly, with 
the addition, it may be, of a shattered 
frame and an empty pocket ; while there 
is a very iarge class of persons who 
come from every part of the country, 
on their way to th» various quarters of 
the globe, because it has facihties pecu- 
" liar to itself, for starting to every spot 
of the habitable world. Supposing a 
person were to walk up and down 
Cheapside for a whole day, and it were 
possible for him to have a perfect recol- 
lection of the distinctive features of every 
human face he saw, he would be sur- 
prised, on repeating the task a month 
afterwards, at the vast disproportion of 
the persons he had seen before, and those 
who now passed him for the first time. 

" Two acquaintances may be in Lon- 
don for twenty or thirty years without 
ever meeting together by accident in the 
streets. I myself know persons who, in 
their scho<dboy days in the country, were 
bosom companions, who have been twenty 
years in town, without once crossing each 
other's path." 
This is vwy posriWe if their avo-i 



cations were so difi«rent as not to bring 
them frequently into the same quarter 
of the metropolis. But there are faces 
to be met with in London, which, to a 
resident, are as familiar as the public 
buildings ; and we have known persons 
by sight for years, and marked in the 
gradual change that passed over thdr 
features the progress of haMts, the 
growth of character, and then suddenly 
have lost sight of them ; they have been 
removed by death, or, perhaps, after 
an interval of years, have re-appeared, 
with visible traces of the effects of fo- 
reign climes ; and all this while their 
name and history have been imknowo to 
us. Then there are individuals to be 
met with who are walking clocks $ in 
their accustomed beat, you may always 
know the hour by the time at which they 
pass by; and familiar recognitions are 
exchanged between persons thus accus- 
tomed to meet, who never go a Step fur- 
ther towards mutual acquaintance. There 
are parts of London in which a person 
of tolerably extensive acquaintance may 
promenade continually, without seeing 
or being seen by any one whom he 
knows. But in me focus of business, 
comprising the Bank, ^e Exchange, 
Doctors* Commons, the Courts, the 
PubUc Offices, and the principal Inns, 
one often encounters friends or acquaint- 
ance from all parts of the kingdom, and 
feels to be at the general rendezvous. 
But nothing produces a more intense 
feeling of loneliness, than, at other 
times to suffer one's self to float idly as it 
were on the living waves that course 
each other through the great thorough- 
fare, conscious of being an entire stran- 
ger amid the strange inultitude ; as 
much so as if we were set down in a fo- 
reign city, or were not of the same race 
©r kind. It is then a relief to escape 
from the unsocial crowd, and turn into 
some of the quiet, domestic streets which 
look as if tiiey contained homes, and 
sheltered human sympathies. But all 
this is a digression. Our author states 
that there are computed to be, on an 
average, 120,000 strangers, at all times, 
staying in London only for a few days. 
"The number of Scotchmen supposed 
to be in London, is 130,000, being 
within a few thousands of the popu- 
lation of Edinburgh. The numoer of 
irishmen is computed at 200,000, being 
nearly equal to the population of Dublin. 
The number of frenchmen in the me- 
tropolis is calculated to be about 90;000.*' 
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We should like to know upon what data 
these calculations rest, and whether the 
parishioners of St. Giles's in the Fields 
are included among the hibernian por- 
tion , of the metropolitan population. 
The annual number of deaths is about 
30,000, which gives 82 every day ; yet, 
how rarely does one meet a funeral, arid 
how little notice does it attract ! Who 
can be missed in London ? Amid the 
constant whirl, and bustle, and succes- 
sion of objects, and conflicting interests, 
the mind has no time to dwell on the 
past; and the individual who occupied 
the largest share of public attention or 
respect, is forgotten even by his intimates 
almost before his name has been carved 
on the grave-stone. 



THE SEA-ANEMONE. 

At each ebb of the sea, short as the 
distance may be to which it withdraws 
its waters, insignificant as may be the 
strip of ocean's domain temporarily laid 
bare, yet it affords some glimpse of the 
strange and rare things which are pro- 
fusely scattered on its bed. At each 
ebb, we may gratify our rational curi- 
osity by the contemplation^of multitudes 
of organic beings, whose habits and 
modes of existence, differing materially 
from those of all terrestrial animals, 
display the multiform resources of 
Him, who has fixed their boundary, 
appointed their habitation, and deter- 
mined the laws of their existence. To 
the physiologist, some of the creatures 
whi(m here present themselves are es- 
pecially interesting; inasmuch as he 
may study in their structure the simplest 
modes of animal organization; an organ- 
ization divested of all \he complicated 
machinery which we observe when we 
look at any of the creatures of a higher 
grade ; an organization which, while it 
exhibits to our notice the laws of vitality 
in all their essential energy, is destitute 
of that assemblage of parts, which cha- 
racterizes the birds of the air, the beasts 
. of the field, fishes, reptiles, and insects. 
The animals thus interesting, from their 
low grade in the scale of organization, 
and to which we at present allude, con- 
stitute that class of the zoophytes, 
termed Polypi, so named from tne nu- 
merous tentacula or filamentous feelers 
which encircle their mouth. The gene- 
ral form of polypi is either cylin&cal, 
Gt conical; and in many no true sto- 



mach or intestines Are discoverable, k 
simple cavity constituting the digestive 
apparatus. Some are of a fieshy tex- 
ture, and, almost plant-like, remain fixed 
by their base to the surface of the rock ; 
others are like masses of floating jelly, 
and when their substance is examined, 
it appears almost transparent, and of uni- 
form consistence, filled with minute 
opaque points. Yet by means of the fila- 
ments which border their external margin 
the V s\^im, they creep, they seize their prey, 
and transfer it into the mere cavity which 
serves as a stomach. They are very sens- 
ible of light, but what is more wonder- 
ful, they not only possess an unlimited 
power of re -producing such parts as are 
cut or torn away, bu^*each part becomes 
a distinct animal, so that they may be 
thus artificially multiplied to any extent. 
Their natural mode of re-production is , 
by buds, or offsets, which spring out of 
different parts of the body,* drop off, 
and grow ; such form the genus hydra. 
Anotiier group of polypi are either in- 
vested by, or invest, like jelly, a hard 
calcareous secretion, such are the tu- 
bipores, corallines, madrepores, &e. 
whose labours are so interesting, and 
yet so littie understood. Another group, 
again, contains the sponges and their 
allies, whose gelatinous structure is 
diffused over an elastic fibrous open- 
work^ and if exposed, soon dries away, 
leaving scarcely any trace behind. 

It is, however, to the polypi, possessing 
a fleshy texture, and a somewhat higher 
degree of organization, that we here 
wish to direct attention. The animals 
of this group are fixed at their base to 
the surface of rocks, but not pernaanently ; 
most, at least, are able to creep on their 
basal portion, and many can detach 
themselves and swirti, or float in the 
water, carried along by its current. The 
mouth which receives the food, and also 
rejects the indigestible portions, is capa- 
ble of being opened, or firmly con- 
tracted at will, anS is encircled by ten- 
tacula, which are also retractile. Hie 
mouth opens into a stomach, of a simple 
sac-like form, and between this sac and 
the external skin, there exists an organ- 
ization, the use of which is as yet ob- 
scure: it consists of vertical fibrous 
leaflets, to which adhere the ovarla, 
like intertwined fibres or threads. The 
intervab, or spaces between these leaflets, 
communicate with the interior of the 
tentacula ; and it appears that water is 
capable of entering into these spaces, 
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whence it is discharged by little orifices 
round the mouth. 

The examples of this group of polypi 
abound on all our coasts, where low reefs 
or crags afford them shelter. Who that 
has visited such parts of our shores, has 
not seen the sea-anemone adhering by 
thousands to the sides, and under the 
projection of the rocks left bare by the 
retiring tide ? Expanding their circle 
of tentacula, they seem like opening 
flowers, adorning the rock with purple 
blossoms; contracted, they resemble 
buds, glittering with dew. 

The sea-anemones form the genus 
actinea; they are remarkable for their 
rich colours, and the numerous tentacula 
which surround the mouth in several 
ranks, like the petals of a double flower. 
They are extremely sensible to the light, 
and expand or close according to the 
genial temperature and clearness of the 
day. On withdrawing the tentacula, 
the opening, whence these organs emerge, 
contracts and closes them in, like the 
mouth of a purse. The tentacula are 
the agents of procuring food ; stretched 
out, they are feeling for their prey, 
small crabs, shells, little fish, which is no 
sooner felt, than it is seized, entangled, 
and conveyed into the stomach, where 
it is rapidly digested. 

For their powers of re-producing lost 
parts, and in the power of these parts to 
become distinct animals, they scarcely 
yield to the gelatinous polypi, the 
hydras. Their young are produced 
afive, the germ of each being conducted 
from the ovaries into the stomach. 

The species most abundant on our 
shores, is the purple actinea, or sea- 
anemone, actinea equina, a larger spe- 
cies, and the actinea senilis fyfhich dwells 
principally in the sand, beneath which 
it is said to withdraw itself for safety. 



THE JEWS AT LEGHORN. 

The jews form no inconsiderable part 
of the resident population ; their num- 
bers being estimated at nearly twenty 
thousand, out of about seventy-five thou- 
sand inhabitants. Their synagogue is a 
very spacious building, but not otherwise 
remarkable than for the extraordinary 
number of lamps in it. Except' the lat- 
ticed galleries for the women, there is 
very little to indicate its purpose ; and 
very Utde of the respect due to a place 



of worship is to be seen in the behaviour 
of those who frequent it. Although a 
rabbi was reading some part of their 
ritual when I entered, instead of paying 
anyattention to him, those around me were 
conversing together on ordinary topics, 
with as much indifference as if they had- 
been in the open street, or any other place 
than a house of prayer : nay, some of 
them were talking over matters of bu- 
siness ; so that it was impossible not to 
be forcibly reminded of tne text where 
their forefathers are reproached for 
simUar profanity, and for converting the 
sanctuary of their religion into "a den 
of thieves." Singular inconsistency! 
that a people who so pertinaciously 
adhere to ordinances which subject 
them to many privations, and inconve- 
niences, possess so Httle of the real de- 
votional spirit of religion ! Yet so it is ; 
where so much stress is laid upon ex- 
ternals and minute ceremonies, the ob- 
servance of these seems to be considered 
a full equivalent for that of which they 
are but the mere conventional and dead 
signs, unless accompanied by what alone 
can give them efficacy and meaning, the 
assent of the mind and the feeUngs, and 
that internal reverence which passeth 
show. That those who comply with 
forms, merely as forms, and as what they 
are accustomed to, should be guiltv of 
such scandalous conduct as that I nere 
witnessed, is, perhaps, not very sur- 
prising ; but that it should be tolerated 
by those who must certainly have the 
power of enforcing outward decency of 
demeanour, is indeed strange, and as la- 
mentable as it is unintelligible. And 
here I may observe, that in this respect 
these matters are very little, if at all, 
better conducted in cathoUc churches. 
They are too frequently made places of 
rendezvous, lounging about ana idling. 
' — Rae Wilson, 



THE BEING AND CHARACTER OF GOD. 
On the supposition that, on his forma- 
tion, the first human being was destitute 
of all concreated or supernaturally im- 
parted knowledge, it noes not appear 
how, by any process of intellectual oper- 
ation whatever, he could have arrived 
at definite or satisfactory ideas respecting 
the spiritual and moral character of God, 
the relations in which he stood to him, 
his duties towards him, the manner in 
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which these duties should be discharged, 
or his own higher and ^timate destiny. 
And even as it regards the simple fact of 
the existence of one great First Cause, 
supposing him ever to have arrived at 
the knowledge of it by the exercise of 
his own unaided powers, what an expen- 
diture of time and thought it must have 
cost him I what processes of investigation 
and induction he must have instituted ! 
with what difficulty he must have satisfied 
himself with respect to the properties of 
matter, the laws of motion, the con- 
nexion between causes and effects, and 
numerous other particulars in relation to 
the phenomena of the universe ! And, 
after all, notwithstanding the indications 
by which he was naet of the operation 
of a principle superior to any which 
came under the cognizance of his senses, 
how was it posdble for him to reach a 
point in his inquiries beyond which he 
felt it was no longer necessary to pro- 
ceed ; a point at which he might rest, in 
the assured conviction thathe had now con- 
quered every difficulty, surmounted every 
doubt, and positively ascertained the 
nature of that Being who was higher 
than the highest, from whom all 
things proceeded, and to whose go- 
vernance all were subject ? When the 
idea of the Divine existence has once 
been admitted into the mind, nothing is 
more easy than the discovery of innu- 
merable proofs in support of it. Natu- 
ralists and metaphysicians employ it in 
the construction of their several systems, 
apd unconsciously avail themselves of 
the light which it diffiises over their 
reasonings, evon when undertaking, by 
a priori or a posteriori arguments, to 
establish the fact ; but it remains to be 
seen at what results they would arrive, 
*if they were to commence their labours 
totally uninfluenced by any such pre- 
vious notions. Certain it is, that how 
extensively soever the belief in a Deity 
has obtained in the world, (and few in- 
deed have been the exceptions,) it cannot 
be shown that it has in any one instance 
resulted from argument, or that any in- 
dividual ever acquired it by applying his 
mental powers to an investigation- of the 
phenomena of nature. 

When we take into consideration the 
necessity of supernatural communications 
in order to the satisfactory determination 
of every essential point of faith and 
duty, it appears that such communica- 
tions must have taken place. We can- 



not conceive it possible jthat the Divine 
Being would have left the human family 
destitute of the knowledge of himself, and 
of his will, as the supreme standard of 
moral actions. We accordingly find 
that, in all countries, and in every age, 
the opinion has prevailed,- that an inter- 
course has subsisted between heaven and 
earth.- There exists no pagan system of 
religious faith which does not, under 
one shape or other, recognise its occur- 
rence. — Dr. Henderson. 



ARAB HORSES. 

Thb Arabs manage their horses by 
means of kindness and caresses, and ren- 
der them so docile, that there are no 
animals of the kind in the whole world 
once to be compared with them in beauty 
and in goodness. They do not fix them 
to a stake in the fields, but sufifer them 
to pasture at large around their habita- 
tion, to which they come running the 
moment that they hear the sound of the 
master's voice. Those tractable animals 
resort at night to their tents, and lie 
down in the midst of the children, with- 
out ever hurting them in the slightest 
degree. If the rider happens to fall 
while a coursing, his horse stands stOl 
instantly, and never stirs till he has 
mounted again. These people, by means 
of the irresistible influence of a mild 
education, have acquired the art of ren- 
dering their horses the first coursers of 
the universe. 

^ The whole stock of a poor arabian dt 
the desert consisted of a most beautiful 
mare. The french consul at Said offered 
to purchase her, with an intention to 
send her to his master, Louis xir. 
The Arab, pressed by want, hesitated a 
long time, out at length consented, on 
condition of receiving a very considerable 
sum, which he named. Tne consul, not 
daring, without instructions, to give so 
high a price, wrote to Versailles for per- 
mission to close thebargain on the terms 
stipulated. Louis xrv. gave orders to 
pay the money. The consul immedi- 
ately sent notice to the Arab, who soon 
afterwards made his appearance, mounted 
on his magnificent courser, and the gold 
which he had demanded was paid &mn 
to him. The Arab, covered with a mi- 
serable rug, dismounted, looks at the mo- 
ney; then turning his eyes to the mare, 
he sighs, and thus accosts her: **To 
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whom4im I going to jiM thee up ? To 
europeans, wno will tie thee close, who 
will beat thee, who will render thee mi- 
serable : return Mith me my beauty, my 
darling, my jewel! and rejoice the 
hearts of my children!" As he pro- 
nounced these words, he sprang "upon 
her back, and g alloped off towards the 
desert. — St, Pierre. 



DIFFICULTIES OP THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN. 

It is very common for persons who 
are beginning to be interested upon the 
subject of their own personal piety, to 
feel that in their case there is something 
peculiar, which readers it more difficult 
for them to become religious than for 
other persons. They have such or such 
a difficulty, peculiar to their case, and 
they imagine that if they were out of the 
way, they would not hesitate. These 
difficulties are diflPerent in different situa- 
tions. One , young person may have 
parents who are not pious ; and feel 
that this is dn the way. . Another dreads 
the ridicule of gay acquaintances. An 
individual at the head of a family con- 
siders that, if he becomes a christian, he 
will have to pray in his family. Another 
shrill from the idea of making a public 
profession of religion, &c. Each feels 
that if his one peculiar difficulty were 
removed, he should come to his duty at 
once, and he almost envies his neighbour, 
who has not exactly such a difficulty in 
his way. But this is all a mistake. For 
it 18 most manifestly the settled arrange- 
ment of Providence, that every individual 
have difficulties of some kind or other 
to overcome, in commencing a life of 
piety. We shall wait in vain to have 
them taken out of our way ; we must strive 
against them. We must triumph over 
them. The way of every individual is 
hedged up in such a manner, that to 
break away must require an effort. We 
shall wait in vain for such obstacles to 
disappear. 

Why is it, then, it will be asked, that 
the path of duty is represented as so 
riain and easy? The answer is this: 
The obstacles spoken of are obstacles 
only as long as die heart is not right. 
Our duty is hard only from our reluctance 
to perform it. The difficulties in our 
way are but the test of our sincerity; 
they try our earnestness, but they expose 
no effectual obstacle to duty. — JMotfs 
Magazine, 



EFFICACY OF THE ATONEMENT OP 
CHRIST. 

A consideration of the important 
truths and facts which were exnibited 
by the death of Christ, is adapted to 
assure us that there was a plenitude of 
efficacy in his atonement to secure the 
purposes for which it was presented to 
God. 

It exhibited the excellence of the 
Divine law. Sin is a practical denial 
of its rectitude and goodness. Had its 
sanjBtions been inflicted upon transgres- 
sors themselves, that act would have been 
a practical vindication of its claims and 
its worth. The doctrine of atonement 
represents the punishment of disobe- 
dience as having been sustained by the 
Surety of transgressors. Thus the law 
was honoured ; the rectitude of its pre* 
oepts, and the justice of its penalty, 
were proved, and practically proclaimed. 
Nay, in consequence of the dignity and 
glory of the Surety, all these things 
were placed in a far more vivid and im- 
pressive point of view, than if the ven- 
geance due to the uneodly had fallen 
upon the sinners themselves. 

It manifested the holiness of God. 
On many occasions has Jehovah dis*- 
played his hatred against sin. The* de- 
struction of the old world ; the fire and 
brimstone that laid waste the cities of 
the plain; the calamities and captivities 
of the jews, are striking iiic&cations 
of the essential purity of the Divine 
character. But we must ascend to Cal- 
vary to witness the most vivid, as well 
as the most unequivocal display of this 
perfection. We must see the Man who 
was God's fellow; a Being who, per- 
sonally considered, was spotless; who 
was not himself a sinner, but merely 
stood in the place of the transgressor^; 
stricken, and smitten of Qod, and 
afflicted ; we must see the rocks raiding, 
and the graves opening, and the dead 
arising, in token dt the unparalleled na^- 
ture of the transaction, to fonn any 
thing like an adequate idea of the Di- 
vine abhorrence of sin. In the cross (rf 
Christ we see the Father hiding his face 
from his Son, his own Son, his only 
begotten Son, when bearing, by imput- 
ation only, the guilt of men, though 
himself unoontaminated by depravity! 
How unutterably imposed, then, must 
be the nature of God to all species and 
degrees of morad defilement ! 

It manifests the justice of G^, or 
his wise and merciful determination to 
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render to aU the subjects of his govern- 
ment exactly according to their due. 
What sinner can hope to escape with 
impunity, when he recollects that even 
the Surety of the guilty, a Being so 
inconceivably dear to the Father, had 
to endure the curse of the, law? "If 
such things were done in the green tree, 
what will be done in the dry ?" 

It manifests, finally, the truth of God : 
for though a Saviour was not provided 
for by law, the provision of one was not 
contrary, at least, to the spirit and inten- 
tion of the law. The penalty of trans- 
gression was paid by our Substitute, 
though not by us ; and thus the credit 
and eflBciency of the law were preserved. 
All these considerations are adapted to 
show that the atonement of Christ must 
possess efficiency. It sustained the 
moral government, while pardon was 
bestowed upon the guilty ; that is, it was 
efficacious. — Dr. Payne, 



THE TREASURE AND THE HEART. 

Two men once lived on the banks of 
a broad river ; for a time they appeared 
to prosper, but, at last, the one was vi- 
sited with affliction ; he lost his health ; 
hb cattle died ; his crops were blighted ; 
he became poor, and was forsaken by his 
friends, so that, day after day, he cast 
his eyes on the dimly- descried good land 
on the other side of the river, where a 
good friend of his lived, and he yearned 
to be there. Some there were that pitied 
him, thinking within themselves, "What 
an unhappv man is this ! and bote happy 
is his neighbour!" 

That neighbour continually increased 
his stores ; he became rich, gained many 
friends, and prospered in all the works 
of his hands ; he pulled down his store- 
houses, and built others that were larger ; 
his bams were filled with grain, and a 
plentiful crop of growing com was just 
ready for the sickle. Many there were 
who envied the rich man, and thought 
that he had nothing to desire. 

By and bye came a command to the 
two men, which they were bound to 
obey — a notice to quit their habitations, 
and to prepare to go across the river ; 
but the message was very differently re- 
ceived. The poor man exceedingly re- 
joiced, for he had nothing to lose, and 
every thing to gain ; he longed to depart, 
for his hopes had for some time been 



fixed on the other side of tbe river. The 
rich man was confounded ; his treasure 
was in his present inheritance, and where 
the treasure is, there will the heart be 
also. In heaping up goods, he had added 
to his grief; he quitted his habitation 
with a pang, and crossed the river in 
despair. 

Reader, thy days are numbered ! Thy 
time is hastening to its close ! Art thou 
poor? seek for heavenly riches, and 
despond not in thy poverty. Art thou 
rich ? exult not in tny riches, set not 
thine heart upon them. Thy earthly 
inheritance must be abandoned; the 
stream of death must be crossed. Art 
thou, then, tied and bound to thy earthly 
inheritance, or arc thy hopes and affec- 
tions fixed on the other side of the 
river? Let both poor and rich re- 
member that this is not their rest, for it 
is polluted. God must have the first 
place in the heart, or present poverty 
will only lead ta future wretchedness, and 
present riches to eternal poverty and woe. 

— ♦ 



THE SENSE OF GOD'S PRESENCE. 

The man who lives under an habitual 
sense of the Divine presence, keeps up 
a perpetual cheerfulness of temper, and 
enjoys every moment the satisfaction of 
thinking himself in company with his 
nearest and best friend. The time never 
lies heavy upon him ; it is impossible for 
him to be alone ; his though tsand pas- 
sions are most buried at such hours when 
those of other men are most inactive. 
He no sooner steps out of the world, but 
his heart bums with devotion, swells 
with hope, and triumphs in the con- 
sciousness of that presence which every 
where surrounds him; or on the con- 
trary pours out its fears, its sorrows, its 
apprehensions, to the great Author and 
Supporter of its existence. — Spectator, 



THE DECEITFULNESS OF SIN. 

The wages that sin bargains with the 
sinner, are life, pleasure, and profit ; but 
the wages it pays him with are death, 
Xorment, and destruction : he that would 
understand the falsehood and deceit of 
sin, must compare its promises and pay- 
ments together.-^i^ow^A, 
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[Nehemiah viii. 15, 16.] 



THE MYRTLE. 



Botanists have placed the myrtle at 
the head of a numerous assemblage of 
trees and shrubs, all of which are dis- 
tinguished by the finished neatness of 
their foliage, and the elegant peculiarity 
of their blossoms. 

This peculiarity chiefly consists in the 
situation of the petals which stand upon 
the upper part of the calyx ; and again 
in that of tne stamens which are seated 
upon the same part of the petals. The 
two circumstances just mentioned, give a 
remarkable prominence to those delicate 
threads, called the stamens, and serve at 
first sight to distinguish the flowers of 
the myrtle and its kindred from all other 
trees and shrubs. 

To this beautiful family, which we 
will call the myrtaceous family, belong 
the pidium, or guyavo, and the ohia ai 
of the Sandwich islanders ; a tree dis- 
tingubhed for the loveliness of its foli- 
age, the extreme beauty of its red cluster- 

March, 1837. 



ing flowers, and the grateful juice of its 
large blooming fruit. 

Tfiiese plants are equally engaging whe- 
ther they are viewed as objects of scientific 
curiosity, or as adorning and diversifying 
the sloping sides of a mountain, or the 
green expanse of a fertile valley. There is 
one ingredient in their beauty, which 
must not be forgotten ; it is what painters 
are wont to call "softness." Some trees 
and plants attract us by the splendour 
of their blossoms, but the sight of the 
beholder is soon cloyed ; in the myrta- 
ceous family, the eye never tires, for every 
step we make in the progress of closer 
examination, brings to light fresh graces, 
whether we are directing our attention 
to the flower, the fruit, or the leaves. 

In the blossom, we behold an unbroken 
circle of elegant threads, forming a 
small enclbsure, like a fence of 
minute palisades, all of them sur- 
mounted by little knops, or anthers. In 
the fruit of the eucalyptus, a copious 
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genus, natives of New Holland, we find 
3ie seed-vessel made after the model of 
a little box, provided with a lid and four 
neat compartments. In many instances, 
the leaves when held up to tne light are 
seen to be full of pellucid dots ; which, 
by suffering the fight to pass through 
them, impart a beautiful variety to the 
verdure of the leaf. 

Whatever may be the mystic sense in- 
tended by that beautiful vision of the pro- 
phet, recorded Zech. i. 8, 10, 1 1 , one thing 
we know from observation^ that nothing 
could be imagined better suited for an 
emblem of beauty, peace, and quietness, 
than a valley shaded witi myrtle trees. 
The myrtaceous trees generally flourish 
most in those places, where, by the de- 
fences of mountainous ridges, the air is 
kept still and tranquil,; in tlie seques- 
tered nooks among valleys embosomed 
in hills. "We have often seen them in all 
their freshness and bloom, as if well- 
pleased with such retirement. It is, 
therefore, with the most perfect truth j 
and due preservation oif character, that 
they are represented iii the vision a^ 
growing in a valley, a situation which 
2iey naturally prefer to all others. In a 
valley the air is still, niyrttp trees love 
that stillness, and are therefore symbo- 
lical of that state of things alluded to 
in the 11th verse; "And behold the 
whole earth is dwelling and at rest, or 
dwelling in peace and tranquillity." 

Peace is an object peculiarly dear to 
the chi^istiari^s mind. At i seasoii 
when the world is fiill of stirs, and 
our own hearts sharing in the agi- 
tation, it is good to take refuge . in the 
contemplation of those delectable and 
peaceful abodes, that await the fkithful 
followers of our Redeemer. In the 
bustle of life, and the conflicts with our 
own evil hearts, we seem to dwell in 
perpetual confusion, but they will all 
ena in peace, when we shall benold 
Him, who seems to be represented, by 
the angel among the myrtle trees. Odr 
light afflictions will then Seem to be what 
they really are, that transient discord which 
prepares the way for an harmonious fall, 
a perfect cadence of delight The 
plant which seems to be alluded to by 
the sacred writers is the myrtus com- 
munis, or common myrtle, .which is fre- 
quent in various parts of the east, and 
Earticularly in the land of Judea. That 
eautiful circlet of threads, cited, as an 
obvious characteristic of the myrtaceous 
family, has more than twenty parts, 



and surmounts a fragrant blossom of 
snowy whiteness, which is finely con- 
trasted with the lively verdure of the 
foliage. 

Savary grows eloquent in describing 
the delightful effect which an intermix- 
ture of these flowers with those of the 
laurel rose produced in the valleys ter- 
minating the forest of Platanea. 

In Nehem. viii. 15, -16, we find that 
branches of the myrtle were directed to 
be gathered to afford shelter and oma- 
inent to those booths or tabernacles 
which tk^ Jewish remnant were about to 
rear in observance of an ancient, but 
long neglected festival. The proclama- 
tion was igsiied, " Go forth unto the 
mount, and fbtch olive branches, and 
pine branches, and myrtle branches, and 
palm braiiches, and branches of thick 
trees; to mal^e booths as it is written. 
So the peofil^. weiit forth, and brought 
theip^ atid inade themselves boo&s, 
every oije iipon the roof of his house, 
and m their coiirtf , and in the courts of 
the house of God, and in the street of 
the water ^itte, and in the street of the 
gate of jlphrkim." Four posts, as many 
beams or rafters, a network of reeds, and 
a garniture of olive, pine, and myrtle 
branches, form the total inventory of an 
eastern tabernacle. 



DREAMS. 



In few thin^ werfe fhe ancients more 
tinaihimouS than theif bdlief \n the im- 
portance to be attached to dfeadfis. Thelk' 
histories are full of theitt ; and some ctf 
their first philosophers i^pecially treat of 
their prognostic character. Nor can iStOA 
be matter of surprise, when it is considered 
that, notwithstanding the inuuiiierable 
instances in which dream(S> are niothb^' 
but the idlest vagaries of fanpy^ aad 
involve the most whimsical and trifling 
absurdities, importarit anticipations luive 
"sometimes occurred in them, the verifi- 
cation of which is beyond all reasonable 
doubt. Between dreams and subsequeat 
events there is occasionally a miost re- 
markable coincidence. To persons un- 
accustomed to psychological investigtt^ 
tions, and to those whose views of the 
connexion between matter tod mind, 
and the operation and influence of the 
one upon the other, were only partiaJly 
enlightened, such extraordinary ccon- 
cidences presented themselves in the 
aspect of supernatural Interpositions, 
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and eyeiy thing of the kindt was yiewed 
a^ indicafive,of .the will of the gods. In 
pipportion, however, to the advance of 
scieiwje, ^d the augmentation of the 
number of welt-atteal|ed matters of expe- 
rience, ligni has been thrown on the sub- 
ject of. dreeing ; and though it belongs 
to ^ eJass.,of phenprnena hitherto .con- 
fessedly only partially developed„and from 
the invincible mysteriousness of ,the cir- 
cuipt^ce^ under which tlxey happen, 
Player to ))e fully explained, yet much of 

£ obscurity in which it was involved 
been removed. Observations have 
been collected and compared, and natural 
causes have been discovered, sufficient 
tp account fot effects which, in the 
absence of'sueh knowledge, must have 
been ascribed, to a higher source. In 
inany jnataiices, dreams are nothing but 
tbje je^uscit^tiori or revival of ideas, 
which haye formerly occupied the mind. 
They raay^ not be re-embodied precisely 
in th^^an^e el^piental combinati9ns ; on 
the ,cpntr2lry,i they rathpr present them- 
selyes ip,all fcgids of heterogeneous and 
incoherent assoqations ; . but; still, when 
disjiactly recollected and subjecte(^ to a 
stnet and careful analysis, such dreams 
may Jj)e clefirly referred to previous, cir- 
cumstances m ,t}ie history of the indivi- 
dual. Sometimes they are made up of a 
motley group, the component parts of 
which. are cdbected from certain transac- 
tions in,f^'hich he was engaged on the 
prepeding day^ at other times, they are 
connected with events which transpired^ 
9i an gu-Iier and even a remote period of 
Ijte. f Jie immediate link by which they 
^connected, or the operating cause, of 
wfi repjrbcluption, may. seldom be dis- 
coverable: but when, by the aid of 
menapry, a comparison has been insti- 
tuted, . no dpufct is left on the mind 
J^pecting the relation in whicb one 
stands to the other. 

It .has |jeen clearly ascertained, that 
certain states, qr habits of the bodily 
constitution, certain organic disturbances, 
a change oi situation or posture, and 
other external circumstances, which 
DMke impressions on the senses, not only 
exert an active influence on the pro- 
hibition of dreams, but stamp a discripii- 
pative peculiarity of character on their 
phenomena. , Some of these circum- 
8§mces jmpart to them a vividness and 
Ss^ctn^s . which invest them with 
ahnosf the reality of waking existence : 
others produce an obscurity in which 



the images are but dimly perceived. 
Sometimes dreams are of the most plea- 
surable character; at others, they are 
characterized by all that is hprrific and 
appalling. How inimitably graphic the 
diE^cription given of the latter class by 
EJiphaz: 

" To m^ a matter was seontly conveyed ; 
My, ear perceived a whisper of it : 
Amid agitations from visions of the nififht, 
When deep sleep falleth upon men, 
Fear came upon me and tremor ; 
iTie multitude of my bones trembled ; 
A spirit passed before me ; 
fhe hair of my flesh stood on endi 
It stopped; — but I. could not discern its form : 
A figure was before my eyes. 
There was silence : then I heard a voice : 
• Shall man bo just before God ? 
Shall man be pure before his Maker ? ' " 

Dr. Henderson, 



CHRIST'S DISPOSITION UNDER 
SUFFERING. 

. The disposition of mind with which 
Christ endured his extreme agonies and 
paii^; |;he temper he expressed nnder 
them, were of infinite worth. Those 
were indeed precious in the. sight of 
God, and wortny to be acknowledged, by 
Christ's being raised to that high station 
of honour and glory to which he is now 
exalted. Wherefore, Chrisfs |)resent 
exaltation and reign are spoken of by 
the apostle as the reward of his volun- 
tary humiliation and obedience unto 
death. ,Treating on this subject, Phil.ii. 
9 — 1 1 , he says, that * ' Christ, being found 
in fashion as a man, humbled himself, 
and became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross. Wherefore God also 
hath highly exalted him, and given him 
a name^which is above every name: that 
at the nam^ of Jesus every knee should 
bow, of things in heaven, and things on 
earth, and things under the earth ; and 
that every tongue should confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, , to the glory of 
God the Father." Christ's real merit 
of the high station he now possesseth, 
consisted not in the extremity of his 
sufferings, but the Divine dignity of his 
person and character, and the perfection 
of his obedience. It is not, * strictly 
speaking, for the pains he endured, but 
for the views and temper of mind he 
manifested under them, that the Lord 
Jesus Christ is raised to universal domi- 
nion, having angels, men, and devils 
subject to his authority. — West on the 
Atonement, 
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THE PROMOTION OF PERSONAL PIETY. 

Divine aad human benevolence — The only way to 
do real and permanent good — Power of moral 
sympathy — The power of persuasion and sym- 
pathy compared — The children in a thunder- 
storm — The Saviour's moral power — The mother 
— The way by which religion is to be spread. 

We cannot sunder the connexion be- 
tween sin and suffering ; and there is a 
litde additional light thrown upon our 
duty in respect to the way to do good 
in this world, by the circumstance that 
God, who can, will not. He might 
easily, and at once, put a final end to all 
the miseries which men are every where 
bringing upon themselves by their sins. 
How readily might he, by a word, re- 
store every broken constitution, and 
bring back to prosperity every wretched 
and ruined family, and heal every cor- 
roding and cankering disease, and quiet 
the agitations of remorse and d'jspair ! 
But he will not. He has chosen to con- 
nect, by the most fixed and steady laws, 
suffering with sin ; and it is remarkable 
how exclusively all his plans of doing 
good to men go, for their object, to- 
wards removing the cause, and not to- 
wards disturbing this established con- 
nexion between cause and consequence. 
He has determined that the way of 
transgression must be hard. If man 
breaks his laws, and lives in sin, God 
will not relieve him of the penalties 
and he puts it utterly out of our powe 
to afford any effectual relief. Thus b 
cuts off from man all hope of happiness, 
except from the abandonment of sin. 

There is thus a great difference be- 
tween human philanthropy and Divine 
philanthropy in their way of working. 
Men are always trying to stop suffering 
directly. God*s plans are always aimed 
against sin. God sends prophets and 
preachers to teach. He publishes his 
commands. He makes known his 
threatenings. He displays conspicu- 
ously on the earth the moral example 
of his Son. He gives the innocent 
Victim to death to make atonement 
for our sins, and by his Spirit gently 
draws the heart to penitence and sub- 
mission. Man, on the other hand, 
establishes the public infirmary, gives 
money to the vicious beggar, provides 
publicly for the poor, and builds the 
foundling hospital. Let no one under- 
stand me to blame these things as 
wrong. Some are undoubtedly right, 
and others may be wrong. It is most 
plainly our duty to do the little we can 
to alleviate the sorrows and sufferings of 



humanity, even if these sorrows are 
caused by sin. All we mean to say here 
is, that we are prone, very prone, to turn 
our attention too exclusively to such ef- 
forts, which must be extremely limited 
in their success, and which often create 
far more misery than they relieve. The 
great work of benevolence in this world 
is the work of co-operating with God in 
attempting to redeem the human race 
from its sins. 

Young readers will doubtless feel 
somewhat surprised, and perhaps a little 
disappointed, at this view of the case. In 
early life we look upon the relief of 
bodily suffering as the great way of 
doing good, and we regard money as 
the most powerful and ready means of 
effecting it. If we feel any benevolent 
desires, they flow out in this channel, 
and we look forward with eager interest 
to the time when we shall possess means 
of our ©wn for the accomplishment of 
such plans. But the more you reflect 
upon it, the more you will be satisfied 
that God has so arranged the circum- 
stances of human life, and so intimately 
and inextricably intertwined moral and 
physical evil, that the latter admits ci 
no separate remedy. 

If, then, you wish to devote your life 
to the work of doing good, you must 
devote it to a warfare against sin. You 
can do nothing effectual in any other 
way. You may as well attempt to hold 
back the tides of the ocean, or to ex- 
clude insects from the forest, or clouds 
from the sky, as to fence off hunger and 
loathsome disease, and squalid misery, 
from a community filled with sin. On 
the other hand, make the most wretched 
outcast in the world, whose sufferings are 
caused by his vice a christian, and the 
work is done. No matter for your alms, his 
faith will save him. Regeneration cuts 
up the root of wretchedness, and every 
bitter root will soon disappear. The 
ragged, hungry, diseased, and miserable 
vagabond will then be found clothed, and 
in his right mind. Temperance and 
purity will restore his health, and in- 
dustry and frugality will supply his 
need; and the wretched suppliant for 
relief which he never could receive, vill 
become the possessor of independent 
happiness, and the dispenser of en- 
joyment to the little circle around him. 

As we have already remarked, this 
should not prevent our doing the little 
we can to give temporary relief to the 
sorrows and sufferings of men. We 
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must not leave even guilt to bear its 
burdens, with the stern reproach that it 
deserves them all. We must feed the 
hungry, and clothe the naked, and visit 
^e sick, and do them all the good in 
our power. No person who reads- the 
precepts, or observes the example of Je- 
sus Christ, can possibly doubt this. 
All we mean to inculcate by the fore- 
going remarks is, that after we have 
done all we can in this way, we have, in 
fact, done comparatively nothing. The 
great source of the difficulty remains 
untouched, and we accomplish nothing 
effectual or permanent for the good of 
man, except so far as we promote his 
salvation from sin. 

We come now, therefore, to consider 
the great means by which this is to be 
done. 

Our Saviour's plan for the extension 
of christiamty in the world was, that 
the spirit of piety should spread from 
heart to heart, by a sort of moral con- 
tagion. There was provision made, it is 
true, for argument to convince, and in- 
struction to enlighten, and threatenings 
to awe mankind ; but from the whole 
tenour of the Saviour's preaching, and 
his whole course of conduct, it is plain 
that he taught us to expect most from 
that practical manifestation of the power 
of religion which he and his disciples 
were to make to men. The various me- 
taphors he used all indicate the moral 
influence of a bright christian example. 
It is surprising what an influence man 
has over man, by the mere contagion of 
moral feeling. Such is human nature, 
that the mere existence and exhibition 
of a feeling, right or wrong, in one 
heart, awakens its like in the hearts 
that are around it. A good sentiment 
or a bad one is spread among men by 
the simple expression of it, more than 
by the reasoning by which it is sup- 
ported. Men catch the spirit of it, and 
their hearts vibrate in unison, as one 
chord, untouched, echoes back the mu- 
sical tone that is sounded by another. 

.Few persons understand how great 
to influence is, which heart has over 
heart by a sort of sympathy. And yet 
you can easily see, by many simple ex- 
periments, how much stronger it is than 
the power of cold argument, or the 
influence of a calculation on rewards or 
punishments to come. Wq can, as usual 
with moral experiments, test it most 
eadly with a child. Suppose his mq- 



ther is sick in her bed-room, and you 
wish him to be quiet and still, that she 
may rest ; or rather, you do not merely 
wish to produce silence mechanically, 
but you wish to awaken such a feeling 
of love, and interest, and sympathy for 
his mother, that he shall take pleasure 
in being still. Now you may try two 
methods. First, argument and per- 
suasion ; you may call him to your side, 
tell him how sick his mother is, how 
kind she has always been to him when 
he was sick, how greatly noise disturbs 
her, and how clearly it is his duty to 
avoid increasing her sickness or her 
suffering. You may, perhaps, by such 
a conversation, produce' a slight mo- 
mentary impression ; but you will more 
probably find, by his restlessness and his 
wandering looks, that your labour is in 
vain. 

Now try the power of moral sym- 

Eathy. Take your little pupil by the 
and, and say to him, '* Come, we will 
go and see mother." As you lead him, 
by slow steps, up the staircase, talk thus. 
You will observe that it is not reasoning 
or persuasion, but only an audible ex- 
pression of your own feelings, intended 
to awaken, by the power of sympathy, 
similar feelings in him. 

"Poor mother! I am sorry she is 
sick. We will walk very slowly and 
softly, so as not to disturb her. I will 
open the door very gently. There," in 
a very gentle and subdued tone, "she 
will hardly know we are coming. We 
will not disturb poor mother. I hope 
she will get well ; we will be kind to 
her, and be still, so that she may soon 
get well." 

Those who have observed the character 
and feelings of the human heart, as ex- 
hibited in childhood, will understand 
how readily the little pupil, as he is 
walking up the stairs, will catch the 
spirit exhibited so near him. His loud 
step will be hushed into the most cau- 
tious tread. His boisterous voice will 
subside to a low murmuring sound, and 
he will stand, at last, by his mother's 
bedside, full, for the moment at least, of 
the feelings of love, lad^compassion, and 
interest, which yoi wished to awaken. 
You have awakened them simply by the 
power of moral sympathy. You brought 
his heart near to yours, and kindled it 
by the flame that was^^iiire. 

It is so vnih. men as well as with 
children. They catch the spirit of moral 
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feeling from one another, to an extent of 
which the great mass of mankind have 
a very inadequate conception. It is so 
with almost every kind of feeling. - 

liet a father come horile among his 
terrified children in a thunder-storm, 
and, without his saying a word, his look 
of calm composure, and his quiet air, 
will reassure them all. It will do far 
more than virords. Nay, argument and 
reasoning would only interfere with its 
effect. Far the wisest course, in such a 
case, would be to say not a word about 
safety, but, while talking of other things, 
to depend upon the cluldren's catching 
the spirit of composure. Fear win 
spread thus, too, as well as courage. 
On the field of battle, when a few are 
thoroughly terrified, it is a most des- 
perate effort only which can prevent 
universal panic and fright. It is pot 
that the danger is greater, or that it is 
better understood; but that human 
hearts, when together, tend strongly to 
beat in unison, and where some go 
wrong, they draw on others with them 
by this mysterious contagion. 

The contest which is going on in the 
world, between good and evil, is a con- 
test of feeling, more than one of argu- 
ment. Bad principles and bad passions 
spread by the direct action of heart upon 
heart; and good principles and bene- 
volent and holy emotions, appeal in the 
same way to the consciences of men, 
with far greaterpower than any other 
moral causes. This is the reason why 
our Saviour laid so much stress upon 
the power and influence of christian 
example. His followers were to be the 
light of the world. They were to be 
the salt, which purifies ana saves by its 
presence, and Its c|irect and salutary 
^tion. ^ey were to be the leaven, 
which communicates its own properties 
to the mass which surrounds it, by the^ 
simple influence of its touch. In many 
W'ays, Jesus Christ plainly showed how 
much would be accomplished hy the 
moral power of the mere presence and 
manifestations of piety ip the midst of a 
world lying in sin. 

He ordained many other moc[es of 
exerting influence to spread his kingdom ; 
but they all depended for their success, 
in a grefit measure, on bejng connected 
with this. The gospel was to be preached 
every wherie, but the practical effects 
upon the lives of those who embraced 
^ were to give power to this preaching. 



In fact, it was our Saviour's chaHjcter 
which gave their iinmens6 effect to ms 
instructions; and Paul, 'if he had be6ii 
a selfish, worldly man, might have' de- 
claimed against sin in Jerusalem, or 
Athens, or Rome, for half *a century in 
vaih. The rapid progress of true re- 
ligion jn early times, was ufadoubtedly 
owing, in a great measure, to the lofty 
standard of practical piety, by vvhidh 
the instructions of public preaching Were 
enforced, fhe pulse of ardent love to 
God, and true benevolence to man, beat 
high atid stroiig in the hearts of the 
early christians; and 'the wariii fire is 
the one wtiich spreads easily. 

It has been the same in principle ever 
since those days. The efforts whicH 
have been most successful in J)ringing 
men to repentance and Wvation^ have 
been, not Aose connected witb the Inost 
powerful arguing, or the most distin- 
guished eloquence, or the niibst adroit 
manoeuvres ; but those which have ori- 
ginated in, and been sustained by the 
warmest and most devoted piety. Thus 
many of the most successfu'l sermons 
have had little hterary merit' It was 
the warm and unaffected spirit of the 
j)reacher which awakened; by' sympathy, 
the moral susceptibilities of the Tiea^'er. 
Many a mother, in despair of doitig knj 
thing herself for her child but to pray 
for him, has supplied, by the warmth 
and heartfelt interesl of the j^raj'ers 
which she has uttered in his presence, 
the very means of his conversion,' so far 
as human means can go. The holy and 
\ heavenly spirit which has glowed in her 
heart, t\ie love of the Saviour, the hatred 
of sin, the desire for spiritual union 
with God, have been made the means,' 
by Divine grace, dt awakening the moril 
susceptibilitiies in the heart of her chitd.' 
Conscience has been aroused, an4 the 
lost child saved ; while the sons ' an4 
daughters of many ' a profound ^theo- 
logian, of far "more extensiye religioik 
knowledge, but a more lukewarm neart,* 
have g6ne down, liotwithstancjing "aU 
parental efforts, to the grave i^ sin^ 
Arid so it has often happened tha^Wme. 
obscure arid solitary christian, living 'm 
want, and seeing all the world ' above 
him, has spent year after year, tninldng 
that he does no good,' and can do norio^' 
and wondering why God shoul4 spare a 
useless tree so long. And yet, l^oi;^ 
he knew it not, the Ught and the m^ 
fluence of' his ^christian ^^^pfe' W^g 
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1^ seen xa^ felt all aro^n(i him. The 
spirit whicji fiifs reigned ' within liis 
bosom, lias spread, by sympathy, to 
many otherip ; ind it has often aroused 
copscience, and held l)ack a soul from 
many of its sjns, where it could not win 
it completely to holiness : and thus God 
keeps his humble follower on the stage 
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lieve that one must be lost, if Normandy 
and England were under different fuTers : 
and a powerful effort was made to sup- 
port Rob — " "'^^ ^ — 
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called out to a soldier, whose arm was 
raised to slay him, that he was the king 
of England. This saved his life; he 
was raised from the ground, and re- 
mounted, when he inquired who had 
overcome him, promising that the man 
should be made a knight, and employed 
under his banner. 

A better trait of character, showing 
not only chivalrous, but moral feeling, 
was manifested by Robert at this siege. 
Henry's garrison being in want of water, 
he made known their situation to his 
eldest brother, alleging that it was un- 
worthy of a soldier to conquer by such 
means. Robert immediately consented 
to allow the besieged to receive a supply, 
and sent his brother a cask of the best wine 
in the camp. This indulgence displeased 
William, but Robert replied, ** Ought 
I to let our brother die of thirst ? If 
we had lost him, how could we replace 
him ? " It is to be regretted that these 
fraternal feelings were not united with 
christian principle; yet this act of 
a dissolute careless character may well 
shame many a professed follower of 
Christ, for withholding more than is 
meet from a distressed brother. 

Although William had less generosity 
than Robert, he displayed many traits of 
the chivalrous or knightly character in 
its rude state. Undaunted and daring ; 
profusely liberal, yet grinding and op- 
pressive; one moment doing a kind 
action, the next committing some act of 
tvranny; indulging in vice and licen- 
tiousness, yet punishing the same con- 
duct in others; desperately rushing 
forward without calculating or regarding 
consequences, yet often pursuing a 
systematic course of action: all these 
and many more characteristics are illus- 
trated by anecdotes preserved by the 
old chroniclers, some of which will be 
related in these pages, and though they 
may display what are called the " virtues 
of chivalry," we shall not see much 
of real integrity of character, nor of that 
spirit by which a monarch should be in- 
fluenced. 

Lanfranc died in 1089, and the evil 
qualities of Rufus were less restrained 
by his next adviser, Ralph Flambard, 
who was of the clerical order, and pos- 
sessed considerable abilities,but was wholly 
void of character and prihciple. He led 
William to^everal rapacious measures for 
increasing the revenue. Among others, 
he was to seize the income belonging to 



every ecclesia«tical see on the death of 
its possessor, and keep the office vacant 
for a considerable time. Thus, after 
Lanfranc's death, the see of Canterbury 
was kept vacant till 1098, though the 
clergy used every means to induce the 
monarch to appoint a primate ; and even 
requested leave to use, in public prayer, 
a petition, "that God wduld move the 
heart of the king to choose ,an arch- 
bishop;*' but he carelessly replied, 
" You may pray as you please, I will do 
as I please." At length, when suffering 
from a dangerous illness, William ap- 
pointed Anselm to be the archbishop. 
He was unwilling, at first, to accept the 
office, and compared himself, when thus 
connected with the king, to a weak, old 
sheep yoked with a fierce and untamed 
bull, to be dragged through thorns ^d 
briers, without being of service to her- 
self or others ; but, urged by his brethren, 
Anselm accepted the dignity, and appre- 
hending a quarrel widi the king, he 
conducted his office in the spirit of a 
martyr. The contest soon began. Anselm 
injudiciously demanded not only the 
lands possessed by his predecessor, but 
also other lands which had formerly 
belonged to it, but had, for many years, 
been the property of others. This re- 
quest . was refused, and the breach was 
widened by Anselm's declaring his re- 
solution to obey a pope whom the king 
had not acknowledged, for there were at 
that time two contending popes, neither 
of whom the king of England had re- 
cognised. Anselm brought 500 pounds 
to aid William in his Norman war, but 
the king, who expected double that sum^ 
rejected the present; and the prelate 
being afterwards recommended to re- 
peat his offer, refused, saying that he 
had given the money to the poor. 

Anselm was one of the first men 
of his day, in point of learning; but 
the habits of the cloister, (he had been 
abbot of Bee, in Normandy,) and 
his unyielding attachment to the piqfMl 
see, prevented him from gaining any 
influence over his monarch, or being 
useful to his country. He thwarted the 
king continually by unnecessary provo- 
cations, though probably, on some pmnts, 
he was in the right. The exasperated 
king at length declared that ''he hated 
Anselm yesterday, he hated him more 
to-day, and would hate him more the 
lonffer he lived." Anselm, on his part, 
declared that he would in all matleni 
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abide by the will of the pope, and re- 
iiised to listen to his clerical brethren, 
who openly declared they would not sup- 
port him in this point. The nobles as- 
sembled in parliament, threatened to 
inform the king of the ^chbishop's 
determination to obey the pope, upon 
which Anselm himself went to the king, 
and avowed what he had said. The 
pope, who was wiser in his generation 
than the archbishop, made peace with 
the king, who sarcastically remarked on 
the preference given at Kome to money 
over justice. 

The disputes between the king and 
the prelate were continued through this 
reign. Anselm was censured for not 
sending his proper quota of armed men 
to assist against the Welsh, and finding 
that the king still kept many benefices 
vacant, he determined to go to Rome, 
and there consult with pope Urban how 
he might best overcome the refractory 
monarch. William refused to permit 
this journey: and with characteristic 
obstinacy, Anselm set out as a pilgrim, 
carrying his staff and wallet. He was 
sufiPered to depart, and the revenues of 
the see were again seized. On his ar- 
rival at Rome, Urban wrote to the en- 
glish monarch, but declined adopting 
any violent measures ; and Anselm con- 
tinued in Italy till the decease of Wil- 
liam, about three years after his arrival. 

The outline of this contest has been 
given, because it throws considerable 
fight on the character of William. The 
domination of the hierarchical power 
was not yet firmly established in Eu- 
rope, and William felt the importance 
oi diminishing the outward power now 
assumed by the church of Rome. He 
was not one who would submit to 
have his mind enthralled to that base 
and degrading superstition by which 
popery always endeavours to work upon 
its votaries ; he hesitated not to declare, 
that he did not believe that any saint 
conld profit any man in the sight of 
the Lord, and, therefore, neither he, 
nor any wise man, would make inter- 
cession to Peter, or any other, for help. 
But Rufus was in the situation of many 
an able mind in the present day, in those 
countries where popery is dominant. 
He saw the errors of the system, but 
there was no one to lead* him in the way 
of truth ; his spiritual guide sought to 
make him obedient to the will of the 
pope, and not to thfc law of Christ. The 



result has been well described by Blanco 
White: a person so placed, if he cannot 
swallow the errors pressed upon him, 
will still outwardly submit, and even 
help forward the system, while he is 
secretly an infidel, or perhaps a pro- 
fligate ; or he must place himself in op- 
position to the ecclesiastical authorities. 
William did not hesitate to adopt the 
latter course; he openly avowed the 
grossest infidelity ; by practice, if not by 
express words, he showed that he was 
one of those respecting whom the 
Osalmist speaks, ** The fool hath said in 
nis heart. There is no God." 

Anselm's writings present evidences of 
sincere piety; but he appears to have 
been lamentably neglectful of the apostle's 
exhortation, James iii. 13, 15, " Who is 
a wise man and endued with knowledge 
among you ? let him show out of a good 
conversation his works with meekness of 
wisdom. But if ye have bitter envying 
and strife in your hearts, glory not, and 
lie not against the truth. This wisdom 
descendeth not from above, but is earthly, 
sensual, devilish.* How serious is the 
account to be given by those who assume 
to be spiritual pastors and teachers, and 
yet urge forward outward forms and of- 
ficial claims of superiority repugnant to 
common sense, thus causing characters 
like William to proceed from resistance 
against spiritual domination^ to rebellion 
against (jod ! Under a better system of 
spiritual instruction, William's inde- 
pendence of character might have been 
turned to good account, and have led 
him to patronize what was beneficial : as 
it was, he seldom did more than resist 
usurped and unfounded domination. 

One anecdote shows that this king was 
not insensible to truly christian conduct 
in an ecclesiastic. He not only appro- 
priated for his own coffers the revenues 
of benefices which he kept unfilled, but 
often he put them openly on sale. It is 
related that on one occasion two monks 
were bidding against each other, in his 
presence, for the office of abbot in a 
monastery lately become vacant, when 
the king, seeing a third monk standing 
by, asked him what he would give for 
the office. This monk, after soihe he- 
sitation, said, that he would not give 
any thing for such a purpose, since he 
entered on his profession determined to 
despise riches and worldly pomp, and 
that he might the better serve God in 
holiness and purity." " Sayest thou so," 
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exclaimed the, king, "then thou art 
wdAhy' to govern tms house,** and ini- 
ihediately appointed him abbot, to the 
open disgrace of the others. 
' Another anecdote told of Rufus shows 
his indifference to the christian faith. A 
jew tame to him, Complaining that his 
son had embraced Christianity, and gave 
the king sixty marks, upon condition that 
he would compel the young man to re- 
turn to the faith of nis fathers. The 
youth stedfastly refused, disregarding the 
king*s tJhreats, and boldly added, "Know 
fdr certain that, if you were a good chris- 
tian, you would never have uttered such 
words; for it is the part of a christian to 
bring back to Christ those who are 
departed from him ; and not to separate 
from Christ those who are joined to him 
by faith.** Kufus was confounded, and 
ordered the young man to get out of his 
sight. The father then demanded to 
have his money returned: after some 
demur, the king gave him back half, and 
kept the remainder for his trouble. Efe 
also caused a disputation between some 
jews and christians to he held in his pre- 
sence, promising to become a jew if that 
party prevailed ; but the jews were foiled 
in the argument. 

^ The events of this reign were mostly 
of a turbulent- description, and Rufus 
showed himself a character suited for 
such times! tie invaded Scotland in 
ib^, to retaliate the ravages of Malcolm 
upon the borders. That king, being 
persuaded by duke Rohert, went to the 
english court and made his subttiission. 
On his way home, he was intercepted by 
Mowbray, earl of Northumberland, and 
slain. Rufus condemned this perfidy, 
and afterwards, being displeased by other 
lawless proceedings of the northern earl, 
marched against him, and imprisoned 
him in a dungeon. This gives sortie 
idea of the troubled state of the land, 
when the king and the princes were con- 
tinually in arms against each other. 
An anecdote connected with a rebellious 
chivalrous promptitude 
e day, while at dinner, 
e city of Mans, on the 
had lately become his, 
[ besieged by a baron, 
solicited by the messen- 
that a part of the wall 
a down, that he might 
ight forward to his ob- 
[ to the coast, comniand- 
to follow. Some who 
n, advised him to wait 



till a force could be collected ; but ihf 
iiripetuous monarch 'deplareq tliat tie 
should see who followed him^ as he knew 
his friends would do so without &lay. 
Though the weather threatened a storm, 
William insisted that the pilot should 
sail, saying that he never heard of a 
king who perished at sea. He arrivea 
safely at the opposite shore, marched 
forward with a few followers, atd the 
baroii fled. Being overtaken, the king 
jeered at him, tp which he tartly replied, 
that he had only fallen into' the king's 
power by accident, and', if set at liberty, 
he would show that he was not to' be de- 
spised. Rufus derided his prisoner, and 
ordered that he should be set at liberty, 
bidding him do his ^yorst. 

This was the age of chivalry ; and the 
ecclesiastics, taking advantage of tne pre- 
valent feelings, urged the kings and no- 
bles of Europe to invade Palestine, in 
order to recover the holy sepulchre from 
the hands of the infidels. The crusaders 
will claim our attention at a subsequent 
period ; it is only necessary here to state 
that duke Robert engaged in this iadven- 
tiire, and pledged or mortgaged iJor- 
mandy to his brother William for three 
years, as a security for the repayment of 
ten thousand marks which he borrowed 
to defray the charges of this expedition. 
The king availed himself of this oppor- 
tunity to bring Normandy under his' own 
power; but the Normans were' averse 
to his government While preparing 
to enforce their subinission, tVilMam** 
life was brought suddefily to ai closed 
when he was in the prime of life, utterly 
regardless of every thing sacred, and 
einployed in meditating schemes tor en- 
larging his dominions, even contemplat- 
ing attacking the kingdom of France. 

William Rufus was in the neighbour- 
hood of the New Forest, intending to 
hunt there, when in the night of the 1st of 
August, 1100, he dreamed that he bled to 
death; a monk also told him the n^xt 
morning of an ominous dream. The king 
derided these dreams, and ordered a hun- 
dred shillings to be paid to the monk, 
who, he said, had dreataed in order to ob- 
tain some money. !lfJowever, he defer- 
red his sport, and his spirits were visibly 
depressed. In the afternoon, being en- 
livened by taking a larger quantity of 
wine than usual, he went into the forest 
The company soon dispersed in' the pur- 
suit of game ; when they met again, the 
king was not among thepp, and it was 
£Obn known ^at some couhtryinen bad 
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discovered biiii lying dead, his breast 
pierced mtn an arrow; the body was 
found with the face downwards, and the 
shaft was broken. The precise circum- 
stances of the death of 4[lufus are un- 
known. It is generally thought that as 
he was following a wounded deer, one of 
his attendants, Sir Walter Tyrrell, shot 
at another stag ; tjie arrow, glancing from 
a tree, changed its course and struck the 
king. It is added, that when Tyrrell 
found that he had, though undesignedly, 
occasioned William's death, he immedi- 
ately rode to the coast, crossed over to 
the continent, and joined the crusaders. 
But some adopt a different story, con- 
sidering that the king stuinblcd and fell 
upon an arrow ; and others have thought 
that William was assassinated, while se- 
parated from his attendants. A contem- 
porary relates that he had heard Tyrrell 
declare that he was not in that part of the 
forest that day. There is no doubt as to 
the instrument of Williams's death, 
though the hand that inflicted the wound 
cannot be clearly ascertained. The coun - 
trymen who found the. body carried it 
in a carj; to Winchester, where i^ was 
buried. 

The cruel tyranny which Wjlliam the 
conqueror used in devastating the south 
of Hampshire to make the New Forest, 
has been mentioned elsewhere, and his- 
torians have remarked that t]iis very 
forest was fatal to three of his immediate 
descendants ; William, his successor in 
the crown a. n. 1100; another son, 
Richard, was killed or contracted a dan- 
gerous illness there in 1081; and a son 
of Duke Robert was also slain there by 
an arrow. 

"the just God, who judgeth the earth, 
sonietin^es sees fit, even in this wor|d, to 
mark ^e crimes of men by special pun- 
ishments ; such, in several instances, were 
denounced t>y prophets, and are recorded 
in Scripture for our instruction. ^\it since 
we have not the like special declarations 
as to later days, it is best for us to ab- 
stain from such applications. It is enough 
for us to know tpat ** this is the portion 
of a wicked man with God, and the heri- 
tage of oppressors which they shall re- 
ceive of the Almighty. If his children 
be muiftiplied, it is for the sword , and 
bis offspring shall not be satis^ed with 
breadr" Job xxvii! 13, 14. 



THE CHILOSPPPY OP C0|4M0N THINGS. 

No. a.— ^HB TXA-X«TTL||. 

The tea-ketde is found in every 
family in Englan^. The bright copper 
tea-kettle, on a fancy trivet, hung upon 
the top bar of the stove, is frequendy 
deemed an heir-loom. When the cur- 
tains are drawn, and the winter's frost 
drives every member of the family 
around the social beartji, with a thank- 
ful heart for the blessings of Providence, 
the familiar monotonous hum of the 
tei^-kettle often soothes tlie mind to re- 
flection, ^ere may be several of our 
readers who have gathered round the 
hearth of a CTandsire, an4 who remem- 
ber, with delight, the serious or lively 
conversations which have there been in- 
dulged, by some who are still their 
warmest friends, and others who have 
entered another world, iputamonffall 
the topics of conversation suggested by 
the appearance of the tea-ketde, the 
reader may not perhaps have thought 
that it illustrates many important scien- 
tific facts. It is stated, that the use of 
steam as a mechanical power was first 
suggested by a tea-pot. The lid of the 
pot was observed to rise and give escape 
to the confined steam, and it was then 
thought that the expansive power of the 
same agent might be employed as a mov- 
ing force. 

TJie tea-kettle is invariably made of a 
metal; iron, tin or copper is generally 
employed. 



possess the property of conducting heaft 
in a much ffreater degree than others, 
and some bodies resist its progress alto- 
gether. A rod of earthenware and a 
rod of iron will be very unequally heated 
by precisely the same temperature. Th^ 
metals are the best conductors of heat, 
and are therefore commonly employed in 
the construction of all utensils required 
for culinary purposes. From the experi- 
ments made by Ingenhbusz and others, 
it appears that silver is the best con- 
ductor ; buf as it is a metal of too much 
value to be employed for donaestic pur-? 
poses, copper, which stands next to it 
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in its' power of conduction, or tin, or 
iron, which follow in order, is used for 
such manufactures. 

A bright polished surface, in a great 
measure, prevents the conduction of heat 
by reflection. The laws which govern 
the reflection of heat are the same as 
regulate the reflection of light When 
light falls upon a piece of glass, it passes 
through it, or, at least, a large portion 
of that which falls upon it is transmitted. 
But when the glass is silvered on one 
side, the light is reflected or thrown 
back, being unable to pass through the 
metal. So when heat is thrown upon a 
tin reflector, or any other polished sur- 
face, it is not conducted away, but 
thrown back again in a direction regu- 
lated by the form of the reflector. It 
would, therefore, consequently follow, 
that water cannot be boiled so readily in 
a bright copper tea-kettle, as in one that 
is not polished. But the influence of a 
reflecting surface is not so evident where 
the body is in positive contact with the 
source of heat. But if a mirror be 
placed at a distance from the fire, it will 
so radiate the ravs of heat which fall 
upon it, that it will acquire but little in- 
crease of temperature after a long ex- 
posure tq the fire. This statement will 
show the necessity of having bright 
fire-irons, for they reflect the heat which 
falls Upon them ; whereas, if they were 
rough, they would acquire, in a little 
time, so high a temperature as to pre- 
vent their being touched. 

It is hardly necessarv to state, that a 
tea-kettle, or any vessel intended to con- 
tain water for the purpose of boiling, 
must be made of some substance which 
is incapable of liquefaction at the tem- 
perature of a common fire. Lead would 
be an unfit substance, because it melts at 
a comparativelv low degree of heat. Coal 
would be equally inapplicable, because it 
would suffer combustion ; and various 
substances otherwise not improper, must 
be rejected on account of their porosity. 

From the statements already made, it 
will appe^ that there are many means 
by which heat may be communicated 
from one body to another by con- 
tact, radiation, or reflection. When it is 
to be conducted, the substance in con- 
tact with the source of heat, should be 
of such a constitution as to receive the 
temperature applied, without losing its 
solidity, while, at the same time, it must 
resist combustion. Copper ai)d iron, 



metals which cannot be melted at com- 
mon temperatures, and which are ex- 
cellent conductors of heat, are, therefore, 
employed for tea-kettles. 

vVhen the water contained in a tea- 
kettle has been, for a time, exposed to a 
high temperature, it becomes hot, and 
at last boils, a column of steam after- 
wards issuing from the spout. It may 
not be unworthy of our inquiry, by what 
process this steam is formed. 

The temperature of water under com- 
mon pressure cannot be raised above 
212 degrees of Fahrenheit's scale, which 
is always attached to english thermo- 
mometers: 212 degrees is the boiling 
point of water. Much heat may after- 
wards be communicated, but the sensible 
heat of the water is not increased, for all 
the additional heat that is communicated 
is expended in converting the water into 
steam. When heat is not sensible to the 
touch or thermometer, it is said to be 
latent; some persons designate it, con- 
stituent caloric. That the latter expres- 
sion is very applicable, may be proved 
by a simple experiment. 

Take two small copper vessels ; in one 
place water, and in the other ice, and let 
Doth be at the temperature of 32 de- 
grees. In each of the vessels place a 
thermometer ; then plunge both vessels 
into a mercurial batn raised to a high 
temperature, or into a reservoir of wa- 
ter at 212 degrees, with the means of 
keeping it at nearly the same point. Im- 
mediately the Vessels come in contact 
with the hotter body, they begin to 
conduct the heat. Tne temperature of 
the water rises immediately, as seen by 
the thermometer in it, but the thermo- 
meter in the ice remains stationary. By 
the time the ice has melted, the water 
will have a temperature of 172 de- 
grees. It would tnerefore appear, that 
heat equivalent to the temperature of 140 
degrees has been communicated to the 
ice, without raising its temperature. 
There is but one way of accounting for 
this fact, and that is, by supposing 140 
degrees of heat to be necessary for the 
conversion of ice into water. So, 
when water is converted into steam, a 
certain amount of latent heat must be 
communicated. An ounce of water 
could not assume a vaporous state with- 
out receiving as much heat as would 
raise its temperature, if sensible, 900 
degrees. This will account for the ap- 
parent anomaly, that it is colder during 
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t thaw than in frosty weather. When 
the waters of our ponds, lakes, or rivers, 
are frozen over, heat must be obtained 
from some source before the ice can be 
converted into water. In order, there- 
fore, to efiPect this, heat must be taken 
from any substance which happens to 
be in contact. The temperature of the 
atmosphere is thus lowered, to provide the 
constituent heat of the water during 
the thaw. So when water is vapourized, 
the temperature of the substances in con- 
tact is necessarily lowered, their sensible 
heat being applied in a latent state by 
the fluid. 

From this explanation it will appear, 
that when the water contained in a tea- 
kettle or any other vessel has been 
raised to the boiling point, or 212 de- 
grees, it cannot be made to rise higher, 
for all the heat afterwards communicated 
is spent in converting the water into va- 
pour. Thi^ aqueous vapour is invisible, 
but when it issues from the spout of 
our tea-kettle, it is condensed by the 
atmosphere, which is of a much lower 
temperature. 

When the water is poured from the 
ketde into the tea-pot, the source of 
heat is removed and the water will be- 
gin to get cool, both by conduction and 
radiation. If the pot be made of a 
substance which is a good conductor, it 
will soon become as hot as the water it 
contains, and conduct away its heat to 
the atmosphere, and to any other body in 
contact with it. Such is the conducting 
power of the metals, that when a tea-pot 
is made of either of them, the handle is 
constructed of ivory, bone, wood, or 
some other badly conducting substance ; 
or if a silver handle should be used, it 
is not connected immediatelv with the 
pot itself, but is separated by a small 
piece of a non-conductor. 

Bodies are cooled by radiation as well 
as conduction. Heat is capable of ra- 
diation from a hot body ; that is, of 
passmg ofiP in rays, or straight hues, 
without the interference of any con- 
ducting body, in the same manner as 
light radiates^from one that is luminous. 
Those substances, therefore, which ra- 
diate heat, are the most suitable to be 
employed for the manufacture of tea- 
pots. 

The metals employed by the manu- 
facturer for the construction of tea- 
ketdes are copper and iron. 

Copper is a metal of a beautiful red 
colour, and is so malleable, that it may 



be beaten into thin leaves. As an 
article of commerce, it is never quite 
pure, for it always contains a little chur- 
coal and sulphur, and frequently lead 
and arsenic. It is commonlv obtained 
from the copper pjrrites, or yellow copper 
ore, which is a conipound of copper, 
iron, and sulphur. It is found in the 
island of Anglesea, and in many parts 
of England, particularly in Cornwall. 
Copper mines have not been worked in 
England above 160 or 180 years. Be- 
fore that period, whenever the* work- 
men met with copper ore in the tin 
mines of Cornwall, they threw it aside 
as useless, no english miner at that time 
knowing how to reduce it to a metallic 
state. To chemical science, therefore, 
we are indebted for such an ample supply 
of this very valuable metal. The romans, 
however, were acquainted with copper, 
for copper was the only money used by 
that people till the 485th year of their 
city, when silver began to be coined. In 
Sweden, houses are covered ^Ith this 
metal, as a few large buildings have been 
in this country : the Colosseum in the 
Regent's park, for example.'* 

When copper is exposed to the effects 
of atmospheric air and moisture for 
some length of time, it will be covered 
with a greenish blue substance, which is 
the carbonate of copper. This substance 
is highly poisonous, and many persons 
have been killed by eating food pre- 
pared in vessels on which it had been 
formed. Too much care cannot be 
taken in keeping copper utensils per- 
fectly clean ; but it is worthy of remark, 
that they may be used with perfect 
safety if thb be attended to, for vege- 
table acids have no effect on the metal 
while hot. But to prevent a possibility 
of danger, the inside of copper vessels 
is usually coated with tin. 



CHRISTIANITY AND JUDAISM.— No. S. 
(Continued from page 66.) 

II, Having shown the connexion be- 
tween Judaism and Christianity, as two 
successive Hnks in the chain of Di- 
vine dispensations, our next point b, 
the proof of the peculiar claims of 
Christianity as the consummation of the 
Jewish system. 

Christianity allows the Divine origin 
of Judaism, and claiming to itself the 
same hi^ prerogative, it abolishes the 
previously existing system, and asks for 
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the mo^t minute sjii exact acco^pluli- 
inent of the prophecies of the Old Te$-- 
tament; prophecies, wh^ch the jews, the 
bitterest enpnjiies of Christianity, ponfess 
to have hai in their possession for many 
centuries before the bhristian era: whilst 
the miracles both ot Jesus and his dis- 
ciples were admitted, at the time^ both 
by jews .and gentiles, as, undeiiiable. , 

To all this must be added the standiiie 
miracle of the ynbelief of the jews,, and 
their separatioii from all other people, 
jh direct fulfilment of ancient prophecy 
to this effect, ifeven in lands the most 
enlightened, and under governments the 
most liheral, such as Great Britain, they 
are still aliens, "a by- word and a re- 
proach," unto this day. Neither per- 
suasion nor force has ever prevailed, to 
induce their submission to Christianity j 
no effort is even yet made by them to 
associate the^nselves . in one body, or to 
regain the land, of their fathers' sepulr 
chres, Every jew is a living witness to 
the truth of that religion which he de- 
nies and rejects. 

The internal evidences of the truth of 
Christianity, that is,^ evidences; d^awB 
from the contents of th^ .christian re- 
velation, are also most coixvincing. The 
doctrines, are, too sublime to have, orir 
giiiatedih human invention ; and the 
precepts . are . too pure to fie referred 
to human authority. . Its ordinance;^ 
are too sim|)le to have oeen instituted 
by men;^ and its biographical delin- 
eations are too rigidly impartial to 
have proceeded frotii any .other than a 
Divine sourpe. Its. historical narratives 
receive full confirmation frqirj pagan 
testimony; and the incidental coinci- 
dences are so numerous and striking as 
to convince us that^ the writers were 
men of most undoubted veracity. The 
character of Christ. is sq natural, .and 
yet so extraordinary ; so unlike every 
other in ajl its parts^ and yet so perfect 
as a whole; so. coriipletely at variance 
with all mere huirian conceptions, .and 
yet so entire and unbrokeh m.its mys- 
terious combinations ; andflie history of 
his life is so w'onderful^and yet so 
simply recorded, without one single note 
of admiration, or expression ,of^ sur- 
prise, that we are constrained to say, 
" This is the finger of GTod 1" . 

The New Testament Scriptures were 
penned in'the first century, and some oi 
them shortly after the ascension of 
Christ, whilst numbers were still living 
who took part in the transactions whicE 
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ttey record- and by whom, had ihey 
been false, they mignt have been at once 
discredited. And the canon of New Tes- 
^ment revelation was settled as we now 
have it, whilst the means of investigating 
its authenticity were immediate and 
abundant. 

The continued existence of Christianity, 
notwithstanding all the opposition which 
bas been made to it, and its perpe- 
tuity in its purity, notwithstanding all the 
corruptions which have assailed it, goes 
far to corroborate the truth of the gospel. 
. An appeal may be made also to its 
efficacy. Success alone cannot, indeed, 
prove either its authenticity or its Di- 
vine authority. But that a system so 
bostile to all the conceptions and prcr 
^udices of, men, so humbling to their 
pride, and so exclusive in its claims, 
should have succeeded, first to establish, 
and then to maintain itself in the earth, 
and inis, too, by an instrumentality so 
fipparenfly inadequate, ,and by means 
io simple and spiritual, can be ex- 
plained only by admitting the interpo- 
ation of Divine power. Besides, where - 
ever it is now promulgated, those effects 
follow lipoii which the proof of its 
claims, rests^. Mep^hear, and believe it. 
Idolatry falls before it, superstition is 
dispersed by U, error is confounded 
by its instructions, and pr^'udice yields 
to the force of its appeals. The ministra- 
tion of the gospel commends itself to 
the conscience of him who hears; he 
feels that it is true; the secrets of his 
heart are made manifest ; he forsake^ his 
sins, abandons his follies, devote^ him- 
self to holiness of life, glories even in 
tribul4tions for Christ's sake, and lives 
and dies in hope of the heaven to come. 
Thus he has the witness in himself, 
and others have prpof in his history, of 
the truth and divinity of the religion 
of Jesus, 

. All this goes to prove that Christianity 
is what it professes to be ; consequently, 
it is the consummation of Judaism ; the 
last of thai series of Divine dispensa- 
tions under which iman has been placed 
since the fall, and the most perfect ; 
supplying what was defective, verifying 
what was, typical, and shedding light on 
what was obscure in those which pre- 
ceded it; whilst itself is incapable of 
change, . and will be succeeded only by 
the eternal state. 

" III. Before we pass on to view Chris- 
tianity as it stands contrasted with all 
mere human systems, it is important 



to mark the circumstances which give to 
it its decided superiority, not only over 
these, but also over the mosaic economy 
itself. 

Its gracious revelations first claim at- 
tention. When viewed in connexion 
with the Old Testament, these are shown 
to be rather the perfecting of what was 
before partially made known, than the 
discovery of any thing entirely new. 
Placed in contrast with the outlines of 
human systems, they are as light to the 
darkness. In both cases, they furnish a 
most decisive proof of the vast supe- 
riority, and transcendent importance of 
the christian religion, and serve, still 
further, to justify its claims to a Divine 
origin. "We caii only advert to a few 

prominent ill"«^^afmna 
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ment, and all our liopes of Divine mercy. 
Wl^at. is the nature of the distinctions, 
or the principle of unity amongst the 
three Divine Persons, it is not important 
for us to know. To inquire into it is as 
rash as it is useless; since no light is 
thrown upon it in the christian revela- 
tioD, and there 4s nothing by which we 
can illustrate it. But that which is 
revealed is of infinite importance to our 
holiness arid happiness. All the dispensr 
ations of God towards men, recognise 
in their origin, and even as their basis, 
this mysterious peculiarity of the Divine 
essence. This, at least, is plain, that 
without this peculiarity the dispensa- 
tions of Divine §jpvernment could not 
have borne their present character. In 
the hght of Christianity we. recognise 
ecumenical, as well as essential rela- 
tions in the Godhead. The Father is 
made known to us, as the great Source 
and Guardian of all authority in govern- 
ment ; the Son as the Mediator between 
Him and us, who has provided the basis, 
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and become the medium of reconcilia- 
tion ; and the Holy Spirit as the Al- 
■ mighty Agent, by whom the actual re- 
conciliation of individuals is effected. 
To the love of the Father we are pointed 
as the source of mediation ; and to the 
grace of the Son, as the immediate 
source of the agency of the Spirit. 
Whatever of Divine purpose is revealed 
to us centres here, and whatever of 
gracious promise is made for our en- 
couragement has respect to this mystery; 
and the interesting truth that " these 
three are one," gives ample security to 
our confidence, and full confirmation to 
our hopes. All this is plainly super- 
human in its origin, and beyond the 
comprehension of reason in its character ; 
but it is so far from being contrary to 
reason, that as matter of revelation it 
solves the difficulties of moral govern- 
ment, and excites the confidence of im- 
mortal hope. 

The principles of Divine govern- 
ment are founded in eternal truth, and 
were known, to some extent, previously 
to the establishment of Christianity. But 
it is to " the faith of Jesus *' that we are 
indebted for the clear and full discovery 
of those principles, upon which the 
government of God proceeds, and espe- 
cially as exercised towards men. The cir- 
cumstances in which it is conducted, and 
the character which it bears, are only 
understood in the light of Christianity ; 
which is itself an authoritative dispensa- 
tion of heavenly mercy. " The wages 
of sin is death;** "an everlasting de- 
struction from the presence of the Lord." 
In the case of angels who sinned, the 
natural course of justice took effect; 
they were immediately punished ac- 
cording to their desert, but man sinned, 
and was spared. The sentence of his 
equitable desert was suspended. And 
still, though "all flesh have corrupted 
their way," mercy abounds on every 
hand. Yet the law of God is immutable, 
and contempt of his authority cannot 
be indulged with impunity. To the in- 
quiry. How is this ? the christian revel- 
ation furnishes a satisfactory reply. It 
shows us, that to these circumstances of 
moral failure, God has adapted a reme- 
dial government, in which, through the 
interposition of his own Son, as a Me- 
diator between Him and us, the rights of 
His supreme authority are asserted, the 
guilt and misery to which man is ex- 
posed may be escaped, and his restora- 



tion to holiness and happiness secured. 
The obedience unto death of the incar- 
nate Son of God, is declared to be an 
adequate justification of the mercy of 
God to sinners, in that it is an adequate 
declaration of his abhorrence of sin. 
To the vicarious sacrifice of the cross, 
we are pointed as the basis of the Di- 
vine government since the fall ; as the 
medium of all the mercy which flows 
to mankind; as originating the special 
claims on repentance and faith, which 
the gospel now prefers ; and as sup- 
plying the strongest motives to msit 
holiness which the original law of our 
being requires. Mark the revealed 
statement of the case : " Him hath 
God set forth to be a propitiation 
through faith in his blood, to declare 
his righteousness for the forgiveness of 
sins, that he might be just, find the 
justifier of him who believeth in Jesus." 
" What the law could not do, in that it 
was weak through the flesh, God sending 
his own Son in the likeness of sinful 
flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in 
the flesh : that the righteousness of the 
law might be fulfilled in us, who walk 
not after the flesh, but after the Spirit." 
Thus, " All things are of God, who ' 
hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus 
Christ, and hath given to us the mi- 
nistry of reconciliation ; to wit, that 
God was in Christ, reconciling the world 
unto himself, not imputing their tres- 
passes unto them ; and hath conmdtted 
unto us the word Of reconciliation. Now 
then, we are ambassadors for Christ, as 
though God did beseech you by us : we 
pray you in Christ's stead, be ye re- 
conciled to God. For he hath made 
him to be sin for us, who knew no sin ; 
that we might be made the righteous- 
ness of God in him." Whilst, then, Ae 
character of the Divine government is 
pre-eminently gracious, it is so in fuU 
consistency vnth all the claims of his 
righteousness, and its design and ten- 
dency is to secure practical holiness. 

Another feature of the Divine govern- 
ment, which arrests universal attentioo, 
and often excites painful surprise is, die 
enjoyment of outward comforts, and ho- 
nourable distinctions upon earth, by diose 
who fear not God ; whilst the holy and 
good are often " destitute, afflicted, tor- 
mented." Christianity throws light upon 
this also. The afflictions of the righteoDH, 
join with those of the Mediator nhnsetf, 
to express the Divine abhorrence of sin. 
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and tliiis become a valuable means of 
grace; suggesting serious admonition 
and counsel to the man who goeth on 
8tiU in his iniquities ; whilst the very 
circumstance of freedom from pain and 
distress should excite somewhat of sus- 
picion, and lead to self-examination; 
for '*what son is he whom the father 
chasteneth not?" But more: chris- 
tianitj teaches us to view our existence 
as a whole. It has its commencement 
upon earth, but it is destined to an 
eternal state. Crod deals with it with 
reference to its' entire continuance, and 
the day is coming when, to the ungodly 
eomplainer, whp had his portion in this 
life, it shall be' said, *' Son, remember 
that thou in thy life-time receivedst ihj 
good things, and likewise Lazarus evil 
things; but now he is comforted, and 
thou art tormented." 

Equally valuable is the christian re- 
yektion, as the exclusive source of those 
directions which guide us to the attain- 
ment of salvation. We have just seen 
how, by the gracious purpose of Grod, 
and the infinite love of Christ in be- 
coming the Mediator, a provision is 
made for human salvation. This theme 
occupies the New Testament revelation. 
The salvation of God is therein shown 
to include all the mercy which is neces- 
sary to our restoration to Divine favour; 
all the power which is necessary to 
effect our recovery to the Divine image ; 
and all the grace which is necessary to 
consununate the whole in puritv and 
glory everlasting. P^ardon, fuU and 
nee ; righteousness, which justifies the 
ungodly ; the gracious influences which 
sanctify the heart; adoption into the 
family of heaven; guidance and strength 
in the ways of the Lord ; support in 
trials, and succour in temptation ; pre- 
servation to the end ; victory in death ; 
and, in the world to come, everlasting 
life: this is the salvation which is in 
Christ Jesus. The christian ministry is 
a proclamation of this grace ; an overture 
of this ** benefit.** The terms are these : 
"Beit known unto you, that through 
this man is preached unto you the for- 

g>eness of ^ns; and by him all that 
ilieye are justified from all things; 
fren which uey could not be justified 
by the law.** "He that believeth on 
the Son of €rod hath everlasting life; 
and he that believeth not the Son, shall 
not see life; but the wrath of God 
abideth on him.*' " There is no sal- 
vation in any other.*' ** Whosoever will. 



let him take of the water of life freely." 
Thousands have proved that '* these 
are the true sayings of God ;** and this 
is the glory of Christianity, that it clearly 
reveals to us ** the path of life." 

The true doctrine of the future state 
is nowhere to be found but in the chris- 
tian Scriptures: "Jesus Christ hath 
abolished death, and hath brought life 
and immortality to light through the 
gospel.*' Here we^arn, that when the 
body dies, the soul%t once enters cm a 
state of happiness or woe, according as it 
has become a partaker of saving mercy 
or otherwise. The state of happiness is 
the presence of Jesus : there the my- 
riads of unfallen beings assemble ; there 
" the spirits of just men made perfect" 
dwell. Knowledge and puritv are the 
characteristic properties of tnat state. 
Its worship is unceasing, and its felicity 
complete. The state of misery is the 
abode of "the devil and his angels." 
Sin rages there without a single restraint, 
and justice rules there without one in- 
fluence of mercy. There " the worm 
dieth not, and the fire is not quenched." 
In die one or the other of these states 
all the dead are found, and we shall soon 
exist. At the end of time, "there will 
be a resurrection of the dead, both of the 
just, and of the uniust" A process of 
public judgment will justify the wavs of 
God to men, and the wicked '" shall go 
away into everlasting punishment, and 
the righteous into life eternal." Chris- 
tianity dwells at large op these impres- 
sive themes; the very process of this 
world's dissolution is minutely described; 
and the glories of heaven stand strongly 
contrast^ with the terrors of hell, and 
the hopes of believers with "the fearful 
looking-for of judgment,'* which even 
now alarms the ungodly. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 



CHRIST'S LIFE A SCENE OP 
SUFFERING. 

Thb whole life of Christ, especially 
during his public ministry, was a scene 
of labour and suffering j but, at the close 
of it, his sufferings became much more 
severe and intense. When the jews 
laid violent hands on him, we find him 
saying, " This is your hour and the 
power of darkness." When he went 
into the garden, where he was taken by 
his enemies, though just before he 
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bo^eMed ihe tttthost cbmpo&uit, he was 
immediately seked with horrot, and 
•aid to his disbifles, **My soul id ex- 
©eedinr sprrowfUli etett unto death;" 
And this isorrow broke forth into this 
^amert and pathetic crt, "O, my Father, 
tf it fo« jpodfiiblei let this cup pais fVotti 
itte.*' Boon after j his enemies came 
U|ion him, took him by violence, and 
carried him before the rtilers, where he 
BUfi^red the grossej^indignity aiid abuse. 
Here he was tr^Hed with the utmodt 
eoAtumely and contempt ; moeked, spit 

rij and cruelly emitten. Fifaally, 
sentedce of death had been passed 
upon himj he was led out of the city, 
and, tike the vilest ihalefactors, nailed 
to the cross, where he hung sevei^al 
hours, etiduring the cruel taunts ahd 
sore revilings of his malignant enemies ; 
and) lis if ^ven up of (^ himself, in 
whom he had ever tirusted, we hear him 
pathetically exclaiming, ** My God, my 
Oodj why hast ^ou ftoaten meP*^* 
lianguage can hardly paint a seene more 
firil of horror and cfistress, or represeht 
inore keen and pungent attguish ! The 
deseription evidently represents the 
tufffenngs of Christ as being peculiarly 
greatj and attended with some singular 
eircUmbtances if^hich gate kh edge to hik 
borrow. The amazethent which took 
hold on him before the arrival t^ his 
ienemies, the agony into which he fell 
whiTe iti the garden, ahd his repeated 
imd ferveiit importiinitieiB that the cup 
which he was about to drink mi^ht, if 
|k»sible, pass from hini, are aU mdica- 
tlonB of evils in prospect^ far greater 
than those c^ a mere separation of soul 
fcndbddy. It is therefore natural to 
buppofie^ &dt the principal pains endured 
by thi tiord of glbry, in that hour of 
darkness, were seated particularly in his 
mind, aiU tiiat the idews which then 
possessed him were far more distressing 
than the pains of mere animal, sensitive 
nature. Have we not just reason to 
suppose, then, that such views of things, 
such a ^fense of th^ awful and terrible 
nature of the wrath of Heaven, then 
fcrowdi^ in ujpon him, and filled his 
pure iind holy soul, as quite over- 
whelmed him with sorrdw, and Were far 
more inAhpportable than the pangs of 
batural death. Thus might he be said 
eminently to be a "matt Of sorrows, knd 
ttcqudittted with grief.*' But how ihril 
^te ^Count fot such complicated suf- 
ferings in one who **knew no sin^ 



nekhfer was gtdle fonndin Ms wkml^ f " 
Otle who was "holy, harmless, tinde- 
filed, and separate fh)m sinner*?" 
Isaiah has given us the only satitfkcbry 
solution of the question; "Jehovah 
laid on him the inidUities of tis all. It 
pleased the Loi^ to bruise him, and put 
him to grirf," Isa. liii. 6; le.-^TTe^f. 



ELIJAH CROSSING JORDAN. 

Elijah having arrived with his ebm^ 
panion at the brink of Jordan^ does tiot 
tarry there as if he doubted how he was 
to pass over the Hver. He had not 
forgotten Moses, whoj with one strc^e 
of his rod, parted addnder the water of 
the great deep) that the ransomed of the 
Lord might pass oVer; ntn* could he 
forget that Moses* God was also Elijah's 
God. A miracle similar to that of Moses 
now ensues. What a spectacle! The 
stream is divided; On one side it flows 
rapidly away \ on the other It piles itaelf 
up like a wall of crystal, and the two 
prbphets pass over^ dryi^od, to the 
opposite shore. At soon as they are 
over— lo! the waterv heaps rush again 
down the ehannelj ine invisible bounds 
are removed, and the unfettered stream 
flows on in its ordiimry edursci. How 
great A God k our God, who rul^th so 
absolutely in the armies of heaven and 
unong the inhabitants ctf the earth, md 
whp doeth whatsoever sleaseth him! 
At his rebuke the seas dry up^ and well- 
watered lands become a desert; iht 
winds and the sea obey him. Happy 
the man whose reftige is in him ! - Yes, 
whosoever hath this Rock Of Israel for his 
strength, all things must tend to hit 
salvation, even though it be against their 
natural tendency to do so. With ihii 
God we leap over every wall, and fidth 
in his name removes mountains ^ diffi- 
culty out of tlrt way. 

The dividing (^ Jordan tomed the 
last in the chain of wonders, whiefa ran 
through the prophetic course of BBjah ; 
and it serves to show that this mati, widi 
all his trials and ftttigues, had not become 
^erepit in his faith^ but held fast aiui 
maintslined the beginning of his eonfi* 
deuce stedfast unto the. ehdi Hiis kst 
honour put upon Elijah's fiiitb mig^t 
serve a varietv of valuable |)iirposes. T« 
Elisha) who was to inheidt his mastto'a 
maiitle, it might serve to invigorate and 
encourage his faith. To the sdnt of 
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the prophets it would be a final memento 
of me greatness of him at whose feet 
they had sat, and whose instructions they 
had enjoyed. To the whole people it 
might serve as a new sign and demon- 
totion, that verily a prophet of the 
living Grod had been in tne midst of 
them. To EHjiih himself it would be a 
new token of God's loving- Idndness,* 
new pledge of his faithfuhiesd and trjlHi. 
And to us it is a Divine and glofldi)i 
attestation of this truth, that the.Lbm {i 
with his people, even to the end. Blli 
act of the departing itrophet rpRfiWHlfea 
the ruby splendour of tke ei th 

which tells us that the sutl^ th VM 

vanished from our view, ,ih lili 

guished, but only departed id iul 

unfading brightness in ^i td» 

sphere. — Krummachefs JBllfdh. 



ON THE RAPACIOUS BIRDS OP PUkti 
No. 1. 

None of the feathered tribes fettii a 
more well-marked group, than the birds 
of prey : but, though possessing many 
features in common, still they are divided 
fty natural chsLrabteristics into families ; 
thtese fathilies embrace subordinate sfec- 
teiis, and these settions again genera, 
compi*ehendih^ an assemblage of such 
^fefes as arfe inost closely related to each 
btfief. 

Thfe primary groups or families of trie 
ntptorial order are plain and almost self- 
evident, pdi" is it diMbult to mdrk the 
bh)ad otiUines ot the sections into which 
the fkndilies ate first divided. In order 
to rfeiider this aS simple as possible, we 
Mj stktb, in the first place, that the 
blf ds of pi*ey, dr the raptorial order, com- 
fjffehfeild, 

1. Hife tuUured,/am. mlturidce^ 

2. The trtie i-apacious birds, /am. 
fikbnidd, 

8. The nocturnal rapacious birds. Or 
the owls ; fatn. strigida. 

Having premised thus much, our pre- 
sent des&U is to give a short and popu- 
lar sk^tcn of th^ family fdlconidtB, or 
^kt ihcliidiu^ the ti*ue rapacious birds. 
Illoug^ greatiy modified, and exhibiting 
inanjr shffles of Variation in the numerous 
iiibdlVisidns of which this great family 
consklts, still the gederal character of 
the p^eaatOTjr race composliig them may 
b« sated as folldty^ :— BlrdS of a bold 
ind sithgfdiilai'y disposition, their food 



unlike the foul carrion upon which the 
VI ' * * [quarry which they 

tl ck, reeking in its 

b] y in the struggles 

oi their whole coii- 

fc iccordingly. The 

b( sular, compact and 

6 short, stout, and 

irmed with curved 
ftl the flight is bold, 

li ad capable of long 

ad is large; the 
of fierceness and 
ht is wonderfully 
lirs, and lead a so- 
d slaughter : some 
:raggy rock of the 
in, whence they 
je of country, and 
|t a distance. Some 

til I the coast, some 

ti: ; woods their lurk- 

it ey issue forth in 

SI ting over field and 

fei _ with their prey to 

goi*ge ujfion it in seclusion. 

Their prey is various : the larger spe- 
cies attack deer, fawns, and the smaller 
quadrupeds ; others, again, war princi- 
pally on the feathered tribes, striking 
down their victim by a Swoop frotli thie 
higher regions of the air; Sbihle, more 
slothful, make reptllies and large ihsects 
their main support. In all, the pluthage 
undergoes many gradation^ before At- 
taining its perfect State, which does hot 
take place till the third, fourth, and in 
some species even the sixth tear. Con- 
trary to the general law, the fenialeS are 
the most beautiful, and a third larger 
than the males; they are the most 
powerful also. 

This ferocious family Ve ihay cdil- 
veniently divide into eagles, fiilcons, 
hawks, buzzards, and kites. 

Without enumerating the genferi Ot Sub- 
divisions contained ill those Sections, we 
shall briefly glance over each, iU Otder* 
and present our readers with a Striking 
and clear example. 

According to pur plan, th^ feagleS con- 
stitute thie first . topic for out" cbhsider- 
ation. 

Of noble port, atid intrepid bearing, 
the eagles are thfe largest of their familv. 
Fierce and unsocial, they make their 
home in Solitude, fat removed from the 
haunts of man ; theirs is the inoUhtain 
precipice, ot the pinnacle Of some steep 
crag, whose base is washed by the 
billows of the sea ; ot the gloomy tecess 
I2 
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[The Golden Eagle.] 



of an almost impenetrable forest, where 
the wild beast makes his lair. Their 
flight is grand and soaring, and the 
rushing of their wings, as they sweep 
down m>m the region of the clouds, like 
the noise of a distant waterfall. Seen 
as a speck in the sky, they sail over the 

Elains and hills watching for their prey 
elow — a kid, a fawn, an antelope, un- 
suspicious of the hovering foe. Down 
upon their quarry they pounce, striking 
it with one **fell swoop" prostrate on 
the ground, then, griping it in the firm 
clutch of their hooK-like talons, away 
they bear it to their nest, or place of 
solitary repose, strewed around by the 
relics of many a bloody banquet. Their 
sight is incredibly powerful, they descry 
their prey at immense distances ; the sun 
dims not their gaze. 

As a characteristic example of this 
section, we select the golden eagle, 
aquila chrysaetos. 

This noble bird is spread throughout 
the northern and temperate portions of 
Europe,' Asia, and America. It is 
not, nowever, limited to latitudes of 
a moderate temperature, as it has been 
killed in the Dukhun, in India. In 
England, though by no means common 
in the present day, there are instances of 



its having bred in the more wild and 
hilly districts, such as Derbyshire and 
the Cheviot Hills of Northumberland. 
It is much more common among the 
mountains of Scotland, and in Sweden, 
and in the northern regions of continental 
Europe is even abundant. Its nest is 
built on rocks, or lofty trees; the eg^ 
are two or three. Long has this bird 
been celebrated in every nation ; it has 
even been popularly received as an em- 
blem of power; the eagle was the 
standard of the roman army, and when, 
according to prediction, the city of Je- 
rusalem fell, that standard glared among 
the flames of a burning temple, and 
seemed to hover, as if in exultation, over 
a scene of almost unexampled carnage. 
It is not unless pressed by sheer ne- 
cessity, that the golden eagk submits to 
feed on the carcase which he has not 
himself slaughtered, and which, as he 
rends it asunder, is yet quivering. In 
this. respect he forms a striking contrast 
. to the vultures, that love the foul repast 
on a mass of putrescent flesh, which 
chance throws in their way. If the prey 
he has struck be not too heavy, he 
invariably carries it away; if beyond 
his power to raise into the air, he gorges 
on the spot, and, like all camivoFous 
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animals, to repletion, so as to be almost 
incapable of making the exertion re- 
quisite for flight. In Lewis and Clark's 
"Journal," &c., it is called the "ca- 
lumet eagle," and Dr. Richardson states 
that among the aborigines of North 
America, it is held as an emblem of 
might and courage; "The young in- 
dian," says he, "glories in his eagle 
plume as the most honourable ornament 
with which he can adorn himself. Its 
feathers are attached to the calumets or 
smoking pipes used by the indians in 
the celebration of their solemn festivals, 
which has obtained for it the name of 
the calumet eagle. Indeed so highly 
are these ornaments prized that a war- 
rior will often exchancfe a valuable horse 
for the tail feathers of a single eagle." 

Another species of this ferocious 
tribe, the white-headed eagle, hcdicetus 
leucocephalusy has been adopted as the 
emblem of the United States of North 
America. It is a native of the northern 
portions of the american continent. 

Mr. Audubon has favoured us with a 
graphic sketch of its manners, which 
combine a mixture of daring and ar- 
tifice. 

With the following extract we con- 
clude our notice of this division ; " The 



great strength, daring, and cool courage 
of the white-headed eagle, joined to 
his unequalled power of flight, render 
him highly conspicuous among his 
brethren. To these qualities did he add 
a generous disposition towards others, he 
might be looked up to as a model of 
nobility. The ferocious, overbearing, 
and tyrannical temper which is ever 
displaying itself in his actions, is never- 
theless best adapted to his state, and 
enables him to perform the ofiice assigned 
to him. To give you, kind reader, 
some idea of the nature of this bird, 
permit me to place you on the Mis- 
sissippi, on which you may float gently 
along, while approaching winter brings 
millions of water-fowl, on whistling 
wings, from the countries of the north, 
to seek a milder climate in which to 
sojourn for a season. The eagle is 
seen perched in an erect attitude, on the 
highest simimit of the tallest tree, by 
the margin of the broad stream. His 
glistening but stem eye looks over the 
vast expanse. He listens attentively 
to every sound that comes to his quick 
ear from afar, glancing now and then on 
the earth beneath, lest even the light 
tread of the fawn may pass unheard. 
His mate is perched on the opposite 



[.Ihe >yhite-headcd Eagle. 
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sicle, and, should all continue tranquil 
and sUent, warns him, by a cry, to con- 
tinue patient At this well-known call, 
he partly opens his broad wings, in- 
clines his body a little downwards, and 
answers to her voice, in tones not unlike 
the laugh of a maniac ; the next mo- 
ment he resumes his erect attitude, and 
again all is silent Ducks of many 
species, the teal, the wigeon, the shal- 
lard, and others, are seen passing with 
great rigidity, and following the course 
of the current; but the eagle heeds 
them not; they are, at that time, beneath 
his attention. The next moment, how- 
ever, the wild trumpet-like sound of a 
vet distant but approaching swan is 
oeard. A shriek from the female eagle 
comes across the stream, for, kind 
deader, she is fully as alert as her mate : 
the latter suddenly shakes the whole of 
his bodv, and with a few touches of his 
bill, aidEed by the action of his cuticular 
muscles, arranges his phimage in an in- 
stant. The snow-white bird is now in 



sight; her long neck is stretched for? 
ward, her eye is on the watch, vigilant 
as that of her enemy : her large wiogfi 
seem with diflBculty to support the 
weight of her body, although they flap 
incessantly : so irksome do her exertion^ 
seem, that her very legs are spread be- 
neath her taili to aid h^r in her flight 
She approaches however ; the eagle h96 
marked her for his prey. A? the swan 
is passing the dreaded pair, starts from 
hiff perch (in full preparation for the 
chase) the male bird* with an i^wM 
scream, that to the swan's ^ar brings 
more terror than the report of the lai|^ 
duck- gun. 

** Now is the moment to witness the dis- 
play of the eagle's powers. Hp glides 
through the air like a falling stsur, and 
like a flash of lightning oomes upon the 
timorous quarry, which now, in sjgOny 
and despair, seeks by various manceuvres 
to elude the grasp of his cruel taloqii. 
It mounts, doubles, and willingly woidd 
plunge info the stream, were it not pret 



vented by the eagle, which, lon|f ism- 
sessed of the knowledge that by $)|IH a 
stratagem the swan might ^^pane Wtn, 
forces it to remain in Ihe |lr, by i^t- 
tempting to strike it with his talons fron^ 
beneath. The hope of escape is soon 
given up by the swan ; it has already 
become much weakened, and its strength 
fails at the sight of the courage and 



IWlftn^W pf til anUgonist: its last gasp 
t| mm^ t^ Mlpe, when the ferocious 
e^$W iirikef ij^th its talons the under 
ilf its wjf g, and, with unresisted 



side 



of#| fcrces fte bird to fall in a slant- 

1^ dill^tion upon the nearest shore. 

is then, reader, that you may see the 

cruel spirit oi this dreaded enemy of the 

feathered race, whilst, exulting over his 
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jtt^, te, for ^ Slgt time, bre^l-hes at 
0m. He pre§«tji iuyin bis powerful 
fet, aod <lriv^8 ^i^ phfirp claws deeper 
than ever mto \\ie heail of the dying 
snp. He sbPi^b witU delight oyer 
Ws prey, TJ^e iemj^le has patched 
every pavement qf her paate; and if 
she did mt mmt him in ci^pturing 
the swan, it was i^qt from want of wiU, 
hut merely thai- she fejt full assurance 
th^t the power and courage of her lord 
were quite suflScient for 3ie deed. She 
BOW sails to the spot, where he eagerly 
Awaits her, ^ad whep she ha* arrived, 
they together gorge themselves with 
gore." 

fiib j4so form no ipQonsiderahle part 
of the food of thig species, sometimes 
obtained by pouncing upou the flpny 
tribes in the shallows, but most com- 
monly by ypbbiug the osprey, or ftsh- 
bawk, fif it9 booty. 



GEOLOOy. 

It cannot but stpke every pandHmind, 
« a remarkable pircuipstance, that several 
of the statements contained in the niosaic 
account of the formation of the glpbe, 
exactly tally with those results at which, 
after mp8t laborious researches, some 
of the ablest scientific men of the pre- 
sent age b^ye arrived, bpt the knowledge 
of whicli Moses cijnuot be supposed to 
have optafned iu any other way than by 
divine revelation, or, at all evepts, from 
sources originally supplied by previous 
revelations. Tbe originally liquid state 
of the earth ; the upheaving, by internal 
convulsions;, of the heavier materials of 
which the primitive fluid ip part cop- 
sisted, so as to form island^ and conti- 
nents ; the natural ,unproductiveness of 
these solid masses with respect to ve- 
getable life 5 the creation of light, and 
the arrangement of the planetary sys- 
tem ; the order of succession in which 
the different animals were created, and 
the relation which this order bears to 
the primitive and secondary rocks ; the 
priority, in point of time, and the im- 
mense nunaber of irrational animals: 
the posterior produptioi^ and origii^al 
paucity pf m^pJ^^^i ^ marks and 
period pf an pmversal deluge ; the ex- 
tinction of cert^n r;^ces of animals from 
fhe period of such ^n eyent j the terrir 
tory oppubf^ py thoge of the human 
family y^O ps^ aped tjiat catastrophe : 
these are some of the points to which 



»uch men as J^a Place, Cuvier, Hum- 
boldt, and Buckland have directed 
their researches, and which their ob- 
servations on existing phepomena eo 
satisfactorily to establish. But w^o 
does not perceive the palpable corres- 
pondence between the conclusions of 
these eminent naturalists, and the de- 
clarations which are made in the sacred 
narrative ? The question, therefore, 
comes to be, How could Moses have ac- 
quired his knowledge pf facts, the truth 
of which has only recently been es- 
tablished op a scientific basis? I|e 
w^ learned, indeed, in all the wisdom of 
the egyptiai^s. Acts yii. 22; but we 
possess no evidence whatever, by which 
tp prove, that the philospphy of th^t 
people clearly or distinctly recqgpiseH 
these facts. From the accounts fur- 
nishe4 us by Diodorus Sicplus, Dlogepes 
I<aertius, tfamblicus, s^nd ptber anciept 
writers, who have treated of egyptian 
affairs, it is evident that l^Ioses migh^ 
have ransacked all the archives of thp 
country, without lighting upon ^Uf 
cosmogony corresponding tP that which 
he has given in th^ begipping of Ger 
nesis. 

Mpst of the ftcts, tP which reference 
b^ just been ma4e» took pl^pe before 
the creatiop of mankind, consequently, 
were pot susceptible of human testi- 
mony, Npr cpuld the l^ppwle(i|ge oi 
tfiem have been thp result of early 
scientific research ; for the ipvestig?ition 
of subjects connected with patural his- 
tory was too limited and partial In the 
appient world, to admft pf sucn discpr 
yeries as the facts in question inyolye ; 
and it is notorious, that it is oply within 
the space of a fe\f years, that they havp 
been satisfectorily established. — JDr. 
Henderson. 



— *-♦ 

ON THE EXCELLENCY OF THE 
SCRIPTURE. 

Th^rp is not any particular gppius in 
man but may Bpd something suitable tp 
win upon him in the revealed will of 
Qod. There is a straip pf reason to sa- 
tisfy the rational ; ot eloquence to gra- 
tify the fanciful J of interest to allure 
the selfish ; of terrpr to startle the ob- 
stinate. As a skilful angler stores him- 
self with baits, according to the appe- 
tites of the sorts of fish, he intpnds to 
patch ; so, in the word of God, there 
are varieties of baits, according to the 
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varieties of the inclinations of men: 
ihreatenings to work upon fear; pro- 
mises to win upon love ; and examples 
of holy men set out for imitation. — 
Chamock, 



ON POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 
No. I. 

Superstition may he considered 
either as it is connected with idolatrous 
worship, or as consisting in that weak- 
ness of judgment and needless fear 
which lead the minds of the ignorant to 
the belief of witchcraft, magic,and omens, 
In the first case we find it imited with 
idolatry and presumption, founded on a 
misapprehension of the character and 
nature of God, and of the worship 
which he requires of his creatares. 
Here it is remarkable for its inventive 
and changeable nature in the various 
uncommanded rites and ceremonies in 
religion of which it has been and still 
continues the parent ; though, however 
diversified the form it assumes, it is still 
fraught with that which is pernicious 
and deadly. In the records of past ages 
we at one time discover it enthroned 
in the mythology of ancient Greece and 
Rome; and, at another time, we be- 
hold it corrupting the holy institutes of 
Christianity, in the sons and mysti- 
cism of early heretics. We see its 
baneful influence in our times, in the 
endeavours of papal Rome to engraft 
on the truth, that system of will- worship 
which has so long characterized that 
professedly christian church. Its ra- 
vages may be traced in the former cruel- 
ties of the now enlightened Polynesia, 
the suicidal atrocities of Juggernaut, 
and the child-murder of the east. Vain, 
however, is the attempt to describe su- 
perstition, in the various modifications 
It has assumed in all ages and among 
all nations. Wherever we turn our 
thoughts, we behold it, during its pro- 
tracted reign, as the parent of idolatry, 
and ignorance, and cruelty, at whose 
shrine murder has been fed with the 
blood of unnumbered victims, and crime 
and misery entailed on the world. 

But superstition may be contemplated 
in a less Severe aspect, by tracing out a 
few of those delusive opinions and prac- 
tices, which have obtained more or less 
in every country. Some of these have 



but little praetieal bearing, aad are onlj 
indicative of a low state of intellectual 
power ; others nioreflerioaBly affect and 
give a complexion to the habits, morals, 
and religious feelings of the community. 
Our object in these papers wiU be to 
point out a few of the causes to which 
most ^ the popular and national super- 
stitions may DO traced. 

One fruitful source may be found in 
the natural consciousness of man that 
he is surrounded by a world of spirits. 
This implanted feeling alike influences 
the barbarian and the civilized. Man 
imagines himself surrounded by invisible 
beings, and by an agency, of the pre- 
cise nature and character of whose ex- 
istence he is naturally ignorant. He 
conceives them as interested in the af- 
fairs of the earth, and employed either 
as malignant spirits, pursuing the human 
race with untiring fury, the authors <^ 
disease and famine, and all the thou- 
sand " ills which flesh is heir to ;*' or 
else he thinks of them as kind and 
generous beings. Communicating with 
this world of humanity, averting the 
evils that attend our path, and doing 
many other kind offices for which their 
superior power and intelligence qualify 
them. Some are supposed to preside 
over die sea, the thunder, the raging 
winds, or the pestilence that breathes 
death through the land; others, less 
dangerous and more social, are the 
genii of fountains and running streams, 
of orchards and grottoes, of poetry and 
sweet sounds, lliere is hardly a nation 
that has existed in the world, but what 
has been affected by this class of popular 
superstition. There were the gorgons 
and furies, the muses and dryades of the 
ancients ; and there are the fairies, the 
vampires, and the gnomes of the mo- 
dems. Great Britain, notwithstanding 
the peculiarly favourable circumstances 
in which she* is placed, from the spread 
of useful and scriptural knowledge 
through the land, has yet many darik 
parts where such delusions are held 
with the greatest tenacity. In illus- 
tration we need only refer to the 
principality of Wales, where sup^- 
stition prevails very extensively. Al- 
most every mountaineer has his tale of 
disembodied beings. A cavern, situated 
at a place called Llanym3mech, has been 
long noted as the residence of a chm of 
fairies ; and the villagers, with amnsiiiff 
gravity, relate the many surprisiiig am 
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somewhat miscbievoiis tricks which these 
little elfins have played upon their more 
palpable neighbours. The stream that 
runs through the cave is said to be the 
place where they assemble to wash their 
clothes, and hold conversation, but in 
sounds unintelligible to mortal ear. 
Another class of aerial beings is cele- 
brated in Wales, under the name of 
knockers, who, by knocking under 
ground, are said to serve as pioneers to 
me miners, conducting them to the 
place where the choicest vein of ore 
may be found. These busy little folk 
are said to be heard boring, blasting, 
landing, and pursuing the various de« 
partments of mining with the greatest 
diligence and address! Doubtkss the 
noises which are heard are referable to 
natural causes, arising either from the 
echo in the cUfierent chambers of the 
mine, from the passage of the air, or 
from the process o£ filtration of water, 
which is continually going on, or to 
some other cause not yet fully eluci- 
dated; however, as it has so happened, 
that upon occasions a good vein has 
been discovered in the direction from 
whence the sounds have proceeded, the 
superstition has been confirmed in the 
mmds of the people, and they still cling 
to their long-cherished regard for their 
puny and invisible friends. ' 

Many of this class of superstitions 
have had their rise from a very li- 
mited and imperfect knowledge of the 
Scriptures. The word of God declares 
that man is the object of intense interest 
and regard to an invisible world ; that 
there is an unseen agency at work in 
carrying on the designs of Divine Pro- 
vidence on man's behalf, which con- 
tmually attends him in all his progress 
through this mortal state. It assures us 
that taere are two orders of supernatural 
beings encompassing the path of man ; 
the one pure and benevolent, the other 
kicked and hostile ; the one **ministering 
spirits, sent forth to minister to those 
who are heirs of salvation,** watching 
over our interests, and rejoicing before 
God in our spiritual happiness; the 
other, fallen angels, who maliciously 
tempt men to the practice of evil, and 
prompt them to rebellion against the will 
of their Creator. It declares that these 
spirits are impalpable, invisible, undying, 
and possessed of powers and faculties 
different and far superior to those of 
inankind ; that they are capable of acting 
on mind, and of leading either to be- 



neficial or injurious results. Even the 
piu-e truth of God*s word has been 
perverted to the furtherance of error, 
and from thence the depraved mind of 
man has drawn forth distorted repre- 
sentations of spirits of anotiier world, 
peopling the air around him with good 
and evil genii, interfering in the affairs 
of mortals, controlling human actions, 
and producing much of his happiness and 
misery. 

Natural phenomena is another pro- 
lific source of popular superstitions. In 
ages long past, when science was in its 
infancy, and the principles of cause and 
effect, with the simplest laws of nature, 
were but Httie understood, each event 
that was to the people inexplicable, was 
at once resolved into supernatural 
agency. This continual love of the 
marvellous characterizes the writings of 
most ancient historians, and gives a 
complexion to many oi the philo- 
sophical and scientific works which have 
reached our times. Hence, also, as- 
trology was the favourite science, and 
the faUing of a star, the appearance of a 
comet, the passage of an eclipse, wrere 
considered the sure presages of im- 
pending evil. We read in grecian his- 
tory of Nicias, the general of the 
athenian forces, with his army of 40,000 
men, so paralyzed by an unexpected 
eclipse of the moon,^ that they suffered 
their enemy to attack and completely 
destroy them without attemptmg re- 
sistance. A similar circumstance is re- 
corded of one of the persian monarchs. 
Comets have always been objects of 
dread, as portending disastrous changes 
in the affairs of men, and these fiery 
orbs are by many, even now, regarded 
as the messengers of celestial wrath. 
No people, perhaps, are more under 
delusion, arising from the aspect of 
the heavenly bodies, than the common 
people of China. As they Kve much out 
of doors, tiiey accustom themselves to 
watch the appearances of the sky,and then 
to connect its appearances with terrestrial 
and passing events. Sir George Staunton, 
the english ambassador to the so called 
** celestial empire,** has stated, in his 
travels, to the following effect. As the 
people believe eclipses have influence 
over the operations of nature, the go- 
vernment has, therefore, aviuled itself 
of their prejudices by exclusively mo- 
nopolizing the privilege of foretelling 
events. The information of coming ap- 
pearances in the heavens, is made known 
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to Ae .p^ple H hxg^ mi tbat in so 
solemn a manner, as to inspire the ig- 
porant populace with dread and vener- 
a^on* Tne ehioese consider an eclipse 
€i the sun as portending some national 
calamity ; and, as they estimate much of 
their happiness as a people, by t^ie de- 
gree of yirtue possessed by their em- 
peror, they, at once, attribute their 
tmsfortunes to his want of moral good- 
ness. Even the emperor conforms to 
the notion, and, on the eve of an eclipse, 
is supposed to he secretly engiiged in 
examining into his past actions, which 
have led to the phenomena ! Among a 
numerous class of weak-minded people 
m Europe, an eclipse or a comet is still 
considered ominous of approaching evil, 
although the knowledge of astronomy is 
oonsiderably on the increase, and the 
pretended science of astrology has been 
wholly given up to a few ignorant and 
obscure individuals, who employ it oi4y 
to impose on the fears of the simple. 

But natural phenomena connected 
with other sciences, besides astronomy, 
have given rise to many superstitions in 
former tim«(s. Before modern invest- 
igation had made known the principles 
and properties of electricity, thunder 
and lightning were regarded, by the 
vulgar, as the workings of s^tanic in- 
fluence. Many curious illustrations 
might also be adduced £rom popular ig- 
lioranpe in the science of optics. But 
we will mve one arising out of acoustics. 
On a cahn day, the sailors on board a 
ship, many hundred miles from land, 
and with no other sail in sight, had 
their attention arrested by U^e dis- 
tant ringing of a bell. They sscepded 
the topmast, but as far as the eye could 
extend along the horizou, nothing could 
be seen. From whence could this sound 
proceed? No bell, by the common 
medium of sound, could be heard from 
the distance they could sec. To ^e 
sailors this apparently unearthly ringing 
seemed to be the fiineral knell of flieir 
ship : the mysterious sounds made many 
a hardy tar grow pale. But some sci- 
entific men on board accounted fpr it at 
once upon the well understood principle 
of what is called an acoustic tube. As 
the sound of a gun, discharged upon a 
high mountain, echoes from cliff to cliff, 
so, in the present case, the clouds re- 
flected the sound of the bell of a distant 
ship, to the spot in which they were 
placed. The next day they met the 
ship, whose bell they had heard, ^d 



found, upon inquiry, that, at the hoar 
they heard the sound, the crew had been 
violently ringing for their amusement. 
In every other echo there is just as n)uch 
of supernatural agency; and many (^ 
the apparently unnatural souQds which 
are heard, are capable of m equally 
simple explanation 1 

It is also to be observed that our ig« 
norance of n^iture in some of her siniT 
plest operatioqs gave rise to n^any of 
the frauds and deceptions of monkish 
and other impostors. 4- ^^^e in pwnt 
may be found in the flowering of the 
rose of Jericho, on or about chriatmaa 
eve. This shrub, bearing small wUta 
flowers, possesses the property of un-^ 
folding Its leaves ana expanding its 
contracted flowers upon imbibing moiatt 
ure, ** which quality being observed," 
says old Sir Thomas 3rown, '* the 8ub« 
tlety of contrivers di4 commouly play 
this show upon the eve of our Saviour's 
nativity, when by drying l^e plant again 
it closed the next day." tn those times, 
designing persons, possessing ^ ac-* 
quaintance with nature superior to the 
common peoi^e, employed their know* 
ledge either in furtherimee of their own 
interests, o? in support of tbo super? 
stitlons tteq^uuected with religion. 

But, however, as scientific kpowkdg6 
is enlarged, and dfflused abroad aipon^ 
the commonalty, many events, which bavo 
hitherto been sources of alarm, wijl be 
found to aHse from the ordinary Uwt 
which govern the universe, and will 
open new views of the order, harmony, 
and regularity with which our Cre^tfft 
carries on his mighty works. JL 



UNBEUEF. 



UKBEXiiEF is the occasion of aP sin, 
and the very bond of iniquity. It doe? 
nothing but darken and destroy. It 
makes the world a moral 4esort, where 
no Divine footsteps ar^ heard, where no 
angels ascend and descend, where po 
living hand adorns the fields, feeds tW 
fowls of heaven, or regulates events. 
Thus it makes nature, the garden f^ 
God, a mere automaton, and the his? 
tory of Providence a fortuitous suc- 
cession of events ; man, a creature of 
accidents ; and prayer a useless cere* 
mony. It annihilates even th# vestiges 
of heaven that still remain upon thg 
earth, and st(^ the way to every high^ 
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OLD HI7MPHEEY ON THE ADMONITIONS 
OF ^ROVIDENCp. 

BouHo to the earth, as we are, by ten 
thousand ties, we ought to be especially 
mindful of those oocasional admonitions 
of Divine Providence which set forUi the 
fading nature of all that is earthly; those 
merciful remindings that the time of our 
scgourning here is short, and that " the 
whion of this world passeth away.*' 

Among these admonitions and re- 
mindings, bodily afflictions, B^dden 
accidents, unexpected losses, and the 
removal of friends, may be numbered : 
it is of the latter that I am about to 
speak, and you piiust let me do it in my 
own plain way. 

Most of us hare feiends that we could 
ill spare ; the silver, the gold, and the 
goocDy possessions oi the earth would 
be valueless withput them. Had a man 
the whole world to call his own, if it 
contained no friend, it would be to him 
but a desolate possession ; yet, dear as 
friends are to us, we mnst bear to part 
with them. 

Some people part with friends easily, 
but this is usually a proof mat they 
have been yalued lightly ; and again, all 
men are not equally quick in feeling; 
but when susceptihle hearts have been 
koit together, their very chords twined 
round and interlaced with <me anodier, 
leparation cannot take place without a 
wing. It was no common- place, every 
day grief, that David endured when he 
lost his friend Jonathan. 

But there is liule necessity for me to 
tell you that with which you are as well 
acquainted as myself: no doubt, in your 
time, your nerves have been shaken, 
and your heart-strings tried as well as 
mine. 

It is not so much to dwell on these 
things, as to turn them to a good account, 
that I aim at. It makes aU the differ- 
ence to us whether we regard our trials 
and afflictions as the scourgings of a 
hard and cruel taskmaster, or as the 
merciful remindings of our gradous, 
heavenly Father, that this is not our 
rest. 

Some require these remindings more 
frequently than others ; I spesdt feel- 
ingly. 

It is long since I have worn a hat 
without crape round it, and my fears 
often tell me, that while { am permitted 
to remain here, a monument of €rod*s 
forbearance and mercy, I diall often 
wear this symbol of loiTQwaBd affliction. 



That the sorrows of death fall thiekly 
around us, vrill be admitted by all; and 
if you have kindly dispositions, you vrill 
bear with me while I give a few faithful 
sketches from mv own recent expe« 
rience. Though the subject is of a me** 
lanchdy cast, we may, perhaps, derive 
from it some ^utt^ry admonitions. Had 
we the arrangement of onr own path* 
ways, we should, no doubt, adorn them 
with flowers, and gild ikem wit^ Btmm 
shine, but then we shonld lose the be« 
nefit of those heavenly instructions, 
which the thorny and shadowy provi- 
dences of our heavenly Father so fre- 
quently iinpart. 

Near the winding banks of the Wy^ 
stands an ancient mansion, vhose pro^ 
jectipg windows and castellated battle-; 
ments, covered oyer vfith ivy, t«k<| 
bao)L the mind of the spectator to byr 
gone days. The porch, the court-yard, 
the out-houses and dovecot, all in 
keeping v)rith the principal edifice, and 
the extended flock of white pigeons that 
usually covers the surrounding roofs, mr 
wheels in rapid pircles over thitt ancient 
dwelling, give the place the appearance of 
an hospitable mi substantial nomestead. 

The outer door is strengthened and 
adorned with studs or knobs of iron. 
The grea( hall as you enter is payed 
with brpad flag stones, and its walls ar? 
)iung with pictures, while the seat at |be 
bow window, and the dais, or elevated 
floor, in the deep recess, invites you to 
take up a book, or to indulge in rer 
flection. 

The drawing-room, or parlour, is 
suited to the mansion, of large dimen- 
sions, with an ornamental chimney-piece 
of carved oak, after the manner of olden 
times. Dear friends are associated with 
that goodly chamber in my remem- 
brance, and kindly conversations, and 
the melody of sweet music, and solemn 
prayer, and ardent praise. 

The massive staircase of dark oak, un- 
couthly carved, leads to various apart- 
ments, where cleanliness, and comfort, 
and quietude, appear to have taken up 
their favourite aoode. 

Well, in this goodly abode Old Hum- 
phrey has often been entertained. In 
the ancient hall already described, he 
has penned many of those homely ob- 
servations which his friends have very 
favourably received when printe4 in 
** the Visitor.*' 

When I last left that hospit«bl§ manr 
«ion, thehwmble-mindedi wwTn-he«ted, 
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cheerful-spirited head of the household 
was on a sick-bed, and his daughter, 
who had a place in my best affections, 
was looking forward to her bridal day, 
and a removal from her native land. I 
took my hospitable host by the hand and 
bade him farewelL Ay, and I bade 
fturewell to his daughter, too, writing 
with emotion in her album the following 
words : ** And if , as I believe, our last 
earthly interview is now past, then 
wherever thou goest, may peace go with 
thee. 

** Pilgrim in heayen or earth, where'er thou be, 
Angela of mercy guide and comfort thee." 

It moves me much to add the sequel 
to my narrrative. Parent and child, 
father and daughter are now removed 
from this lower world ! She died across 
the sea, and his name is graven on the 
marble iust over the pew where he used 
to worsnip, with an humble mind, in the 
house of God. 

The ancient mansion is yet tenanted 
by the kind-hearted and attentive host- 
ess, who so often has ministered to my 
comfort, and by her son, who ever treated 
me with respect and kindness ; but the 
roof-tree of the habitation is removed ! 
the glory is departed ; the head of the 
famfly is gone; and she, the beloved 
daughter, who was as a sunbeam in 
every apartment, is resting in the tomb ; 
no, not in the tomb ; she is amopg those 
who, havine^ washed their robes in the 
blood of the Lamb, are now harping 
hb praises in heaven. 

These things speak aloud to me, let 
them speak to you ; let them say to us 
both, ** Walk circumspectly, not as fools, 
but as wise, redeeming the time." 

Another friend, over whose head a 
cloud had been long resting, set sail for 
Sweden, his brother being vice consul at 
Gottenburff. He was not in good health 
when he left, nor was the climate of 
Sweden calculated to make him better. 
Having a knowledge of music, as well 
as of languages, he requested me to send 
him a guitar that he had left behind him. 
He received his guitar, but it was to 
him as a harp on the willows. An af- 
fecting passage in his letter to me, ac- 
knowledging its safe arrival, runs thus : 

** I scarcely need inform you that I 
received my guitar quite safe; in my 
present unhappy state of health, how- 
ever, I can make no use of it, so I have 
hung it up in a comer of my room, to 
remind me of happier days gone by." 

Those who know any thing of sick- 



ness, know that the appetite of invalids 
is liable to sudden changes ; strong anti- 
pathies and inclinations alternately are 
experienced. When my poor afflicted 
friend grew worse, he had a slice of 
plum-pudding sent him by a Swedish 
neighbour, but it was so unlike the fa- 
vourite dish that he had often partaken 
of in his native land, that, in his disap- 
pointment, he wrote to me for a receipt 
to make a good plum -pudding. Old 
Humphrey is so much in the habit of 
receiving kindness from others, that it 
would be hard-hearted indeed on his 
part, were he not to show kindness 
whenever he has the opportunity. He 
was determined not only to send .the re- 
ceipt, but the pudding too. 

It may be that some of you will in- 
dulge in a smile at the thought of my 
sending a plum-pudding to Sweden, but, 
if you do, I trust it will be a smile o^ 
good nature ; the most trifling kindness 
to a sick friend is not to be despised. 

The week arrived when the ship was 
to set sail for Sweden. It was settled 
that the pudding should J>e a noble "one, 
and for this purpose it was to be made of 
the best materials, and boiled in the 
boiler, the common pot being much too 
small for the purpose. Alas! how 
little we know what the day will bring 
forth. A ship letter, with a black seal, 
was put into my hand. It was written, 
by the vice consul ; it told me of the death 
01 my poor friend. He had died the 
same hour, on the same day as that on 
which I had received his last letter, and 
thus had I another intimation, that life 
**is even a vapour, that appeareth for a 
little time, and then vanisheth away." 

Those who have seen me latterly, may 
have observed a ring on my finger. It 
is not likely that such an appendage would 
ever have been placed there by any 
other cause than the loss of a friend. I 
wear it at the request of a saint in 
heaven, who, when on earth, eminently 
endowed with christian graces, with an 
humble spirit trod an humble path 
through life; it has iuscribed upon it 
her last intelligible words : " Bless the 
Lord, O my soul," and serves me as an' 
additional monitor, reminding me that 
'* there is an appointed time to man 
upon earth." 

Many weeks have not passed since I 
wrote to a youthful invalid relative. 
Though at a distance from me, we 
were linked together in bands of love, 
and her last lingering look of affection is 
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now vividly present to my memory. 
My letter was hoarded up as a treasure 
through that sickness which was unto 
death, I knew that her days were 
numbered, and thought to speak a 
parting word with her before she set out 
to heaven, but it was not to be. The 
day after my arrival her ashes were 
carried to the tomb. How true is it, 
that " there is but a step between me and 
death r 
> Some time since I told you, and I 
told you truly, that, on the banks of the 
Ohio, in North America, a log-house 
bad been built by a near and respected 
relative of mine; that the axe had 
been at work felling the trees, and the 
spade employed in digging the ground, 
tOl the place of briers looked like a 
garden. 

I said, too, that in that solitary place. 
Old Humphrey was not forgotten. That 
when the inmates of the log-house 
talked of their father land, and of 
fiiends, made dearer to them by dis- 
tance, they remembered me. 

Have you ^gotten that a tree was 
called by my name ; a tree from whose 
grateful shade the voice of prayer and 
psalmody was wont to arise to Him who 
had made the desert to blossom as a 
rose? 

Well! the far distant log-house is 
yet standing ; the tree is still growing, 
and peace is reigning around ; but the 
patriarch of ^e place, he whose silver 
nairs proclaimed that his days had been 
long in the land ; whose soul magnified 
the Lord, and whose spirit rejoiced in 
God his Saviour, he is gathered to his 
fadiers. I watched over him in his 
sickness, I kneeled at his dying bed; 
the hand, with which I am now writing, 
administered to him his last medicind 
dranght, and gently closed his darkened 
eyes. What a dream is time, and how 
stadfitttly should we regard the realities of 
eternity! 

Surely I have had line upon line, pre- 
cept upon precept, and admonition upon 
amnonition. How has it been with you? 
Had you sustained such a succession of 
losses as those I have enumerated, I 
tlunk that I could patiently . have en- 
dured your recital of them, out of pure 
mopathy, and therefore I reckon con- 
fidently on a kindly spirit on your part. 
An old man's personal friends must, 
of necessity, get scarce; it is so with 
mine, and if I were of a desponding 



disposition, I might fear, from the in- 
roads that death is making among them, 
that I should be left almost without any. 
£ven this view, however, is not without 
comfort, for if, through Divine mercy, 
we ever enter heaven, (and to doubt, 
while we are in the right way is not 
creditable to us,) why the more friends 
we have to welcome us the better. 

Again, then, I say, that among the 
first and foremost of the favours be- 
stowed by our great Redeemer, are the 
merciful remindings of their short 
tenure on earth ; me notices nven us 
to quit our present crazy habitations, 
a better being prepared for us above. 

A look on ourselves, as sinners, brings 
a thunder cloud over our heads ; but a look 
at the Saviour puts a sunbeam in the 
sky. It converts the wrathful denunci- 
ation, "Depart ! " into the loving invit- 
ation, " Come ! ** and death approaches, 
not to cut down the barren fig tree, but 
to gather the harvest into the gamer of 
God. 

My pen has run its length ; it may be 
that when next dipped into the inkstand, 
a livelier subject may engage it, but an 
old man must be allowed to walk as it 
suits him, sometimes on the sunshiny 
side of the street, and sometimes in the 
shade. 



ANCIENT TRUMPETS. 
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The silver trumpets made at the ex- 
press direction of God, as recorded in 
the tenth chapter of Numbers, were of 
beaten silver, and, as Josephus informs 
us, were something less than a cubit in 
length, and a little thicker than a flute in 
diameter. The stem was enlarged to- 
wards the upper end in order to fit the 
mouth, as is shown in our fijp^re, in 
order to receive the breath. The lower 
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part WM expanded into a beU^ fdit 
^e fmmae of seenring a tibratbrr ftUr- 
^e. There teem to UaVe beea twb 
kinds ef blasts, distinguished by dth^ 
their loudness cft Aeit melody, one for 
OBiiTening an assembly^ th^ other as a 
lignal for nlising the eneampmeni.* 
^ aeptuagint distin^ishes the Utteir 
by calling it a signal 
^.Didymus, the greek scholiast upon 
fiomer^ Iliad xvU. lin. 219, remarks, 
that Uie poet has given the gredan heroes 
a trumpet, which was not invented till a 
Qisnturj or two after. If this be the case, 
^e heorlews must have been in posses- 
sion of the trumpet long before it was 
known to the greeks, fbr Moses lived 
about six hundred years anterior to the 
tiipe of Homer. 

The chief use of the trumpet among 
the anoients was to summon the peopk 
to an assembly, or an khny to an en- 
counter. PoHux tdds us, that one HerO- 
dorus,^ native of Megani, blew a trum- 
pet with so much force, that it was 
unpo9wble to ooihe hear him. At^other 
scholiast, upon the passage in Homer 
pite^dbote, called for distinction ** Vene- 
tus," enumerates six kinds of trumpet, 
or Salpinx : — \ 

1. Grecian^ of great length, and said 
to have been invented by Minerva, tl» 
patron goddess of Athens. 

2. Egyptian, of' a round and thick 
form, us(wi for caalling the people to sacri- 
fice. It was called, in tneir language, 
chnous, 

3. Galatian, made, it is expressly 
said, of molten metal. It was very large, 
having the bell, or larger opening, in 
semblance like the head of an animal ; 
and the tube into which they blew 
formed of lead. One used by the celts, 
and called cornyx, was of the same na- 
ture. This is not wonderful, for the 
gauls, who settled in Galatia, under 
Srennus, and the celts, who inhabited the 
tract of country extending between the 
Seine and the Garonne, were, no doubt, 
of the same origin. It is said to have 
had si khrill sound. 

4. PapMagonian. The bell* was 
shaped like a buH's head, and it had a 
lo\t or base sound. 

3. Misdian. The bipe was made of 
^eed, but the bell wnich produces the 
sound, had a lowpitch or key. 

6. Tuscan. The bell was of a broken 
fbrm, and had a shrill soUnd. 

* ^oin B list of various epithets i»hich ate fiir- 
nished us l^y Pollux, it appears that the intonation 
of the trumpet was susceptible of great variety. 



BEJOIOINO IN THB SALTATIOir OT OWJ. 

" I Hfejoicfe i^ {by salvation.'* Irhesfe 
are the words of fiannah, a very pious, 
and highly accomplished feinide, to 
whom the jeWS were much indebted wir 
one of their test piibiic chai*acter8. r o^ 
Sataiuel was giveh in answer lo het 
brayers ; he was trained aiid foi'mcd by 
her instructions, and te was early d^- 
cated to God, at the expense of het 
self-denial. She also edified her t>wn ^ 
generatlbtti aUd she continue^ to e^iftr 
ours by her composition ; and Hamian 
prayed, ind Sdid. ** My heart fejoioeth 
in tne Lord ! miiie hol'n is eiaited in 
the Lord ! my mouth is enkrged ovef 
iny enemies, because I rejoice in thy 
salvation.** Let us libticfe thid ^arl <tt 
her song, and let us take the subject in 
the highest sense of which it is siis- 
ceptible. For thiere are ihdhy salvations 
which Goil accomplishes ; bUt there, is 
one ihni excelleth in glory, and to which 
the term is pre-eminently, if not exchi- 
sively applied In this salvadoii the 
believer rejoices. 

tie rejoices in the ^covery of it 
He is pained ibdeed to thidk that as yet 
multitudes of his fellow-creatures haVfe 
liever teard of it, arid he pravs that Blfc 
Way may be kriown upon earth, and his 
saving health amonfi; all naticms. But he is 
gratefid that to him is the ^ord of this 
salvation sent, "there Was atiihe indeed 
when he treated it with indifference, Btit 
when he began to see iamd feel l^isjje^ 
rishing concUtiori, diid to exclaim imb. 
the isdler, '* What niust I do td be 
saved?** he received this intelligence, 
as Hagaj- did the aUgers kinohess, wneii 



when they cried out for hours, " Dotd^, 
Soter — Saviour, Savour t * 

He rejoices in the properties of th& 
salvation. In the freeniess of it ; that it 
requires no qualifications, no cOnifition^ ; 
and is without money and Without 
price. In the purity of it; that it not 
billy contains pardoning tnercjr, but 
purifying grace, . and is designed to 
saVe him from his sins, which he no^ 
feels to be his worst enemiies. In tbfe 
perpetuity of it ; that he who DeglhS k 
good wprk will perform it until the da^ 
of Jtesus Ciirist, that he who believea 
hath everlasting life, and shall hever 
come into condemnation. In the cX- 
tensiveness of it ; that JeSuS gave hithsen 
a ransom for all, to be testified in dot 
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times and thit bii salrition is prepared 
before the face of all people^ k light to 
U^teti the ge&tilefe, and the glory of his 
people Israel. 

He i^rjdcet In the hope of it. This 
hope admits of various degrees, and the 
joy niay be influenced by them. TUe 
lowest degrtk of it may serve to keep 
the fflihd from despair^ as H weak bough 
wffi kUsOdn a man dro^mitig till a firmer 
wippOTt.cOmei to his relief. But thlere 
is ft llVdy hope, there is an aboundihg 
in hope, there is the full assurance of 
hope^ this mil fill tis with iby un- 
fipma^e, and ftiU of glory; lliousands 
i^oice in hope, who will never obtain 
pisesdon of the obgi^ct of it. But the 
mype of ehrlBtianB maketh not ashamed, 
beeftose the love of God is shed abroad 
in the heart by the Holy Ghost which is 
^ten unto them. 

He rejoices in the experience of it, 
for he not oi^ a^preheiids it as add- 
i^bje and future good, but he has a 
peat^ actual participation of it.^ He 
feeb the iiiflaence oi it in his cott- 
sdetiee, in his-^eart, in his life. If a 
mtn be not saved on this side the grave, 
he will never be saved on the other. 
"We," says the apostle, **who have 
belifeved, do - eilter into rest," and 
"blessed," says David, "is the people 
that know the joyful sound ; they shall 
walk, O Lord, in the light of thy coun- 
tenance, in thy name shall they rejoice 
aU the day; and in thy righteousness 
shall they be exalted." 

He rejoices in the cotlipletibh ~tif it. 
For though now he is enlightened, yet 
it is With the illumination of the dawn, 
iittt of the day ; though how he is sanc- 
tified, he is renewed but in part : though 
jwtifled and adopted, he does not always 
know his cmidition, and never enjoys all 
the privileges of it. He haji the dar- 
hests, but not the inheritance ; a few of 
the gfapes of Eschol, but not the vine- 
iiltdi in Canaan. But When that which 
M perfect shall come, then that which is 
in part shall be done away. In pursuit 
ti whicn he ban Say with David, ** Thou 
wilt nbt leav^ ihy soul in hell, neither 
wilt fllou suffer thine Holy Oiie tb see 
corruption.' Thou wilt show me the 
path of life ; in thy presence is fulness 
of jby ; at thy right hand there are 
l^asUres for evfermore." * * As for me, I 
will behold thy face in righteousness ; I 
shiA be Satisfied When I awilike with thy 



And yet the enemy of soub tells the 



young, that religion is the enemy to ^- 
joymetttl Yet the world kt^bOfce«that 
Kion is the metrbpoHs of gloom and 
sadness; but ''as well the singers, as 
the players on InstrumentB are there." 
And those who have made the trial knon^ 
that her ways are Ways of pleasantness, 
and all her paths are pec^. And the 
God of trutli has said, *' ^hold xaj ser- 
vants shsdl sing for joy of heart, but ye 
shall cry for soirow oi heart, and shall 
howi for vexation of spirit." . Christians 
have a tkoiisana things to rejoice in, but 
this, is the chief, the salvauon of God. 
And there is enougn in this to inspire 
joy in the inidst of every loss and trial : 
' ^Although the n^-tree shall not blossom, 
neither shall frmt be in the vines ; tne 
labour of the olive shall fail, and the 
fields shall yield no meat, the flock shall 
be cut off from the fold, and there shall 
be no herd in the stalls ; yet I will rcgoice 
in the Lord, I will joy in the God of my 
salvation.* '—-Jo/?. 



THE YOUNG GJlRDENBR. 

A TotJifG gardenel" of a serious turn 
of mind, blessed with health and strength, 
made a very comfortable living by his 
ihdUstry, until being praised fbr his 
singing in the choir on a Sunday, he 
began to valUe hltnself on abcouut of his 
fine toice. "Health and strength," 
said he, ** are, no doubt, great blessings, 
but after all, they only enable me to get 
my bread by working like a slave, 
whereas my voice, for aught 1 know, . 
may be the means of making my foi*- 
tune." 

With this he neglected his business, 
that he might push himself into com- 
pany. For a season he seemed to do 
pretty well, but hard times canife on, and 
people were more anxious to provide for 
their wants, than to listen to his singing. 
Ruined in health, by the bad habits 
which he had acquired in compaliiy, and 
reduced to extreme distress, he thus 
gave vent to the bitterness of his re- 
flections :-^" Fool that I am, to have 
broueht myself to such, a pass ! the 
blessings which 1 undervalued woidd 
nbw provide fbr my necessities, whereas 
the gift in Which I so foolishly prided 
myself, has rendered me entirely des- 
titute." 

APPLlCAtlON. 

The most valuable blessings become a 
snare to us when we allow theni to 
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miiiister to our vanity, and he who is most 
abundantly favoured with religious pri- 
vileges, has reason to watch bis heart 
with care, lest bis very advantages should 
create that spiritual pride whidi leadetb 
to destruction. 

EASTERN MOURNERS. 

Ok page 238 of " Weekly Visitor" 
for 1835, will be found some remarks 
on eastern mourning. Lamartine ob- 
serves, "We wound slowly round the 
long high walls of Jerusalem, built just 
within a deep ditch or moat, in which we 
occasionally distinguished the foundation- 
stones of Herod's ancient enclosure. At 
every step we passed Turkish cemeteries, 
whitened with funereal monuments, sur- 
mounted by the turban. / 

" These solitudes, which the plague 
was nightly peopling, contained here and 
there groups of turkish and arab wo- 
men, who came to weep for their hus- 
bands and their fathers. Some tents 
were fixed among the tombs ; and seven 
or eight women, seated or kneeling, 
held their beautiful sucking babes m 
their arms, and sung at intervals, in la- 
mentable cadences, chants, or funeral 
prayers, the religious melancholy of 
which, assimilated wonderfully with the 
desolate scene before us. These women 
were not veiled ; some of them were 
youn^ and beautiful ; they had by their 
sides oaskets painted in brilliant colours, 
full of artificial flowers, which they set 
round the tombs, watering them with 
their tears. They bent from time to 
time to the eartn, newly moved, and 
chanted to the dead some stanzas of 
their complaint, appearing to speak in a 
whisper ; then waiting in silence, with 
the ear resting on the monument, they 
seemed to be expecting and listening to 
a reply. These groups of women and 
children, seated there to weep and lament 
throughout the day, were the only signs 
of human life and habitation which ap- 
peared to us during our circuit round the 
walls ; no noise, no smoke arose ; and 
the flying of some doves from the fig- 
trees to the battlements, and from the 
battlements to the margins of the holy 
pools, was the only movement, the 
only sound, amid this dumb and vacant 
solitude." 

CHRIST THE HEAD OVER ANGELS AND 
MEN. 

God* 9 two families of angels and 



men seem, by the covenant of grace, to 
be brought into one, and to bear a jcont 
relation to a common Head, Jesus Christ 
Man, one branch, lost his original rec- 
titude by the fall of Adam ; and angels, 
the other branch, were in danger of 
fitUing, as appears by the ruin of their 
fellows. Botn the families are now 
brought under one Head, and the two 
branches grafted into a common stock in 
Christ Jesus. Henceforth they receive 
all supplies immediately from this new 
Head. In him they all unite ; on him 
they all depend for peace and safety. 

Through him, angels receive a 
confirmation of glory, and men ob- 
tain admission into glory. This seenu 
to be St Paul's meuiing when he says, 
" That in the dispensation of the fulness 
of times, God might ^ther together 
in one all things in Chnst, both which 
are in heaven, and which are on earth," 
£ph. i. 10. Hence the whole family in 
heaven and earth, being thus united in 
Christ, are named from him, £ph. iii. 
15. And as angels are the chief <xt 
higher branch <« the family, they be- 
come waiting servants on the lower 
branchy accoi^ng to Christ's command, 
" Whosoever will be chief among you, 
let him be your eervant," Matt. xx. 27. — 
Berridffe, 



ABROAD AND AT HOME. 

A GENTLEMAN who had been conspi- 
cuous in aiding a missionary collection, 
was met the Allowing day by one of 
dissimilar habits, who chided him for 
the eccentricity of which he deemed him 
guilty, in giving to such an object, and 
in such profusion. It was preposterous, 
he said, to .be sending heaps of money 
abroad, to be spent no one knew how, 
while there were so many unemployed 

starving poor in . "I will give 

to tne poor of , if you will 

ffive an equal sum," said the christian 
friend. *' I did not mean that," replied 
the objector. " But," continued he, "if 
you must go from home, why so far? 
Think of the miserable poor of Ireland." 

** I will give to the poor of 

Ireland, if you will do the same." ** I 
did hot mean that either," was the reply. 
No, it is neither this nor that which this 
class of objectors exactly mean; but 
simply to veil their criminal parsimony 
by excepting against the proceedings of 
liberal men. 
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THE PROFESSION OF LETTERS IN CHINA. 

The profession of letters in China is 
adopted with a view to office in the civil 
service ; to attain the judge*s bench, and 
magistracy; the government of pro- 
Tinoes; or, it may be, a seat in the 
ministerial cabinet, guiding the councils 
of " the great emperor '* himself. Such 
eleyation is possible to the poor scholar, 
die humble student of Confucian prin- 
ciples; and, tempted by the prospect, 
almost every family of a little property 
dedicates one or mpre of, its sons to the 
study of books. But of the myriads of 
can(udates throughout the empire, a few 
only can attain the degrees which render 
them eligible for office; and of those 
who are so far qualified, but a very 
small number are actually chosen to office. 

But those who are not chosen, and 
who have property, can, of course, get 
on well enough in the world. OAers 
are usually a burden to their kindred or 
their friends. Some become private 
tutors, or public schoolmasters ; but the 
frequently-recurring examinations for 
higher degrees call persons away from 
those duties ; and they seldom do well, 
unless they abandon the profession and 
pursuit. He who lives in the country, if 
ne has attained the sew tsae degree, must 
repair, however distwit his residence, to 
the provincial chief city, V> he examined 
for his next degree, that of keu Jin, 
And he who has acquired this degree 
must repair, every three years, from the 
extremities of the empire to Pekin, to 
try for the tsin sze degree. In this 
manner a man's time and resources are 
frittered away ; and, if unsuccessful, he 
passes through life a continual prey to 
disapi^intment. Besides, there is a 
pride of caste cherished by these tuh 
shoojitiy or book-reading men, as they 
call themselves, which is a hinderance to 
their entering upon any useful calling. 
They would rather beg of their kindred 
and friends, or even of the public, in the 
character of "gentlemen scnolars," than 
put their hands to some useful occupa- 
tion. It is to be regretted that the go- 
vernment allows such an idle course of 
life as is that of the imsuccessful candi- 
date, by at length rewarding those who 
without merit have persevered to old age 
in this unprofitable occupation ; reward- 
ing them with the degree they have so 
long sought, when its attainment has 
ceased to be advantageous. 

The following is a portrait of a living 
unsuccessful Chinese schol?ir ;— 



A few days ago, a man about forty- 
eight years, of age, clothed in filthy, 
ragged, worn-out garments, passed and 
repassed before my window, now and 
then looking up. Being engaged, I 
took no notice of him at the time. The 
next day he came again, and seated 
himself on a stone opposite to the 
window, looking up occasionally. Ob- 
serving this, I sent a servant, one of his 
own countrymen, to ask him if he wished 
for any thing. The man returned, and 
said he was a north -countryman, and 
did not want any thing. He was 
waiting for somebody. Knowing the 
unwillingness of natives to reveal the 
truth to each other, I sent and asked 
the poor ragged stranger into the house, 
that I might speak to him myself. He 
came; and as the back of the other 
Chinese was turned, he knelt down 
before me, and knocked his forehead 
against the floor, then rose, and unrolled 
a dirty paper containing a statement of 
what ne was. 

He was a native of Fuhkien province, 
a keujin graduate, and had been thrice 
at Pekin, trying for the next degree, 
without success. He had exhausted all 
his own money, had tired his friends by 
repeated applications for money, and had 
tried to earn a little by writing scrawls 
and papers, but could get little. He 
had not sufficient food, and his raiment ' 
had been gradually reduced to what I 
saw. The other day he wanted to kneel 
down in the streets, and beg of me ; but 
the Chinese were constantly passing, and 
he was ashamed. I gave him a dollar to 
satisfy his immediate want of food ; and 
bade him come again in two days, that I 
might have time to think what to do for 
him. I then sent natives to inquire 
about him. All that they coul$jl learn 
was, that he was one of thos* north - 
countrymen who, being friendless, and 
without employment, sink into a state of 
beggary, instances of which frequently 
occur. There was no suspicion that he 
was a bad man. 

He came according to appointment, 
in the same filthy rags, but having his 
head clean shaved, and his beard dressed. 
I had been thinking how to clothe him, 
and feared it would be expensive. I 
therefore, asked my beggar friend for what 
he could get a second-hand suit of 
clothes. He immediately made a minute 
estimate of the cost of each article, and 
thought that for two dollars he could dress 
himself in a summer suit of clean second- 
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hand clothes. Pleased at being able so 
cheaply to supply his wants, I gave him 
three dollars. He returned in about two 
hours, bringing a complete suit, neatly 
wrapped up in paper, and three-fourths 
of a dollar which he had left. Yesterday 
he appeared in clean decent raiment. I 
conversed two hours with him con- 
cerning Formosa, Ningpo, Soochow, 
Pekin, &c. He is, of course, acquainted 
with his native dialect, Fuhkien; and 
he also converses elegantly in the Man- 
darin dialect. He read and wrote in 
my presence. I have no doubt oi the 

general truth of his story. His father 
eld die office of Checheen for many 
years, from which ' he retired about 
twelve years ago, at the age of eighty, 
having saved only about six thousand 
dollars. Part Of this he distributed 
among three sons, of whom my friend 
Br. 'Hng is one. Allured by the fame 
of its riches and liberality, he came to 
Canton. He has thrice been assisted to 
repair to Pekin, to seek higher honours 
and office; but he almost despairs of 
further aid ; "for how," said he, **can I 
hope that heaven will rain down three 
hundred dollars ?*'* However, he means, 
for the aext year, to try his patrons once 
more. If he fails this time. Ting in- 
tends to abandon the pursuit; for he 
will then be in his fiftiem year. He will 
then conclude that it is his destiny to 
be poor. Like most of the confucianists, 
he is intellectually a proud, self-suffi- 
cient fatalist, apparently resigned and 
yielding, but not humble; giving up 
all caution, and submitting to oppo- 
sition, but with undiminished pride of 
spirit. For these men never take blame 
to themselves, but charge all the ills that 
befal them to their destiny. 

Such is a specimen of an unfortunate 
Chinese* literary adventurer. He has 
classical learning, but not much useful 
knowledge, beyond an acquaintance 
merely with what he has seen. . He 
asked me, when we sail beyond Eng- 
land, and go as far as it is possible for 
us to go, ^at is it we at last find : on 
the supposition that the earth and ocean 
are a plane surface ! As long as China 

* A keujin graduate, joining with three or fbur 
others, can go to Pekin and eome back again for 
this sum. The ca9didates are allowed to pass the 
custom-house without being searched; and they 
wish to be at court about twenty days before the 
examinations commeuce» to recover from the fa- 
tigues of the journey, and refresh their memories 
a little with the classics. Many of the men of 
Keayingokow' are b^bers, and exercise their skill in 
this way on the road to Pekin, instead of spending 
the whole time in unprofitable journeying. 



secludes itself from the rest of mankind, 
it must remain- ignorant and conceited. 
If men were merely brute animals, the 
present policy might be a wise one ; but 
since a rational nature is characteHstk 
of men, the chinese certainly injure 
themselves by their exclusivefiess.-*- 
Chinese Repository. 



INDUSTRY. 

To industrious study is to be ascribed 
the invention and perfection ^f all those 
arts, whereby human life is civilized, and 
the world cultivated with numberless ac- 
commodations, ornaments, and beauties. 
All the comely, the stately, the pleasant, 
and useful works, which we view with 
delight, or enjoy with comfort, industry 
did contrive them, industry did frame 
them. " 

Industry reared those magnificent fa- 
brics, and those commodious houses ; it 
formed those goOdly j^ctures and sta- 
tues ; it raised those convenient cause- 
ways, those bridges, those aqueducts; 
it planted those fine gardens with va- 
rioi^ flowers and fruits ; it clothed those 
ples^ant fields with com and grass; it 
built those ships whereby we plough the 
seas, reaping the commodities of foreign 
regions. It hath subjected all creatifres 
to our command and service, enabling 
us to subdue the fiercest, to catch the 
wildest, to render the gentler sort most 
tractable and usefiil to us. It taught us 
from the wool of the sheep, from the 
hair of the goat, from the labours <^ 
the silk- worm, to weave our clothes, to 
keep us warm, to make us fine and gay. 
It helpeth us from the inmost boweb of 
the earth, to fetch divers needful toofe 
and utensils. 

It collected mankind into eities, and 
compacted them into orderly societies, and 
devised wholesome laws, under shelter 
whereof we enjoy safety and peace, 
wealth and plenty, mutual succeor and 
defence, sweet conversation, and bene- 
ficial commerce. 

It, by meditation, did invent all thoee 
sciences whereby our minds are enriched 
and ennobled, our manners are refined 
and polished, our curiosity is satisfied^ 
our life is benefited. 

What is there which we admire, or 
wherein we delight, that pleaseth oar 
mind, or gratifieth our sense, fw w|dch 
we are not beholden to industry ? 

Doth any country fiourish in wetltliy 
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m graedeur, in prosperity P It must 
be imputed to industry ; to the industry 
of its governors, settling good orders ; 
to the industry of its people, following 
profitable occupations: so did Cato, in 
that notable oration of his, in Sallust, 
tell the roman senate, that it was not by 
the force of their arms, but by the in- 
dustry of their ancestors, that common- 
wealtn did arise to such a pitch of great- 
ness. When sloth creepeth in, then dl 
things corrupt and decay; then, the 
pubQc state doth sink into disorder, pe- 
nury, and a disgraceful condition. — hr. 
Barrow, 



EAGLES OF LEBANON. 

Lamahtinb says, *' passing along a 
path, between the ruins and the grey 
and naked hills of Le1}anon, which here 
descend to the plains, we arrived at the 
city, now flanked by a sand-bank, which 
seems its only existing rampart, but 
which will douDtless, ere long, bury the 
town under its mass. I thought of the 
prophecies, and endeavoured to bring to 
my recollection some of those eloquent 
warnings with which the Divine Spirit 
inspired Ezekiel. I could not recall the 
words, but I discovered the meaning in 
the deplorable reality before my eyes. 
A few unes which I had traced at random 
on my departure for the £ast, came 
fresh into my mii^d. 

I hAve not heard, beneath the cedars old, 
Be^onnding cries from busy nations rolled ; 
Nor seen, where Lebanon's black heights aspire, 
God's missioned eagles dart from thence on Tyre. 

"I had now before me the * black' 
Lebanon, but, I said to myself, My 
imagination has deceived me; I see 
neither tlie eagles nor the vultures, 
whidi, according to the prophecies, were 
to descend unceasingly from the moun- 
tains, to despoil even the remains of the 
city BCfiuTsei of God, and tlie enemy of 
his people. 

"At the moment I made these reflec- 
tions, sonaething huge, grotesque, and 
motbnless, appeared at our left on the 
summit of a pointed rock, which ad- 
vanced into the plain not far distant, 
close to the route of the caravans. It 
looked to me like the statues of black 
stone, placed on the rock as on a pedestal ; 
but from certain motions, almost imper- 
ceptible, of these colossal figures, we 
Guided, on approaching nearer, that they 
were fiye BedoHiA Ajrabs, clothed in 



their sacks of black goat*s hair, who 
were looking at us as we passed. 

"When, however, we came at the 
distance of fifty paces from the rock, we 
saw one of the five figures display a pair 
of immense wings, which it flapped with 
a n<H8e resembling that of a sail shaking 
in the breeze, and it now became clear 
that the figures were those of five eagles, 
of the largest kind I had ever seen in * 
the Alps, or in the menageries of our 
cities. They did not take flight, but 
remained unmoved at our approadi. 
Seated like kings of the desert, they 
seemed to regard Tyre as ^ir proper 
prey, whereunto they were going to re- 
turn. They appeared conscious of pos- 
sessing it by Divine right; as if they 
were willing instruments of prophetic 
vengeance, which they were determined 
to execute upon man, and in spite of 
man. 

"I could not cease from contem- 
plating this prophecy in action; this 
wonderful fulfilment of the Divine me- 
naces, of which chance had rendered us 
witnesses. Never had any thing more 
supernatural struck my eyes, or rivetted 
ray mind ; and it required an efibrt of 
reason not to see nehind these five 
gigantic eagles the great and terrible 
figure of the poet of vengeance, of £ze- 
klel, rising above them, and pointing out 
to iJiem, with eye and hand, the city 
which God had given them as a prey; 
while the wind of Divine wrath agitated 
the flowing snowy beard of the preset, 
and the fire of celestial indignation 
sparkled in his eyes.'* 



THE PROGRESS OF THE GOSPEL. 

Ths difl^sion of Christianity goes on, 
not as a casual observer might nuppose, 
by a ^mple arithmetical, but by a rapid 
geometrical progression. Let us take an 
illustration by which our meaning may 
be brought out. Let us suppose a per- 
son undertaking to teach some me- 
chanical art to a hundred peoide. Sup- 
pose him able at one time to ihstmct but 
a single apprentice, and that a year w^re 
sufficient for rendering each learner an 
adept in the craft £ane might be so 
short-sighted, as to suppose that he 
would require to continue bis instruction 
for a hundred years, ere he would ac-* 
complish his undertaking. But a mo- 
ment's reflection yniX show any one that 
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a much shorter period would suffice. 
At the end of the first year, indeedj 
ninety-nine out of the hundred are, on 
our supposition, ignorant of the art. 
But then the apprentice of the first year 
has now been fully instructed in the 
craft, and has been qualified to become 
himself a master, so that by his super- 
intendence being united to that of the 
original projector, two apprentices, could 
be taken in charge during the second 
year. The third year, therefore, would 
commence with four teachers and ninety- 
seven to be taughty and, in this way, 
the stated number and twenty-seven 
more might be taught, not in one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven, but in seven 
years, as any one may verify by a sim- 
ple calculation. 

Now let us apply this to the propa- 
gation of the cnristian faith, and we 
shall soon see how it is, that by the 
blessing of God on human agency, that a 
little leaven soon leavens the lump. Let 
the gospel be once fairly established in 
a country; and it renders it not only a 
christian but a christianizing nation. 
Just as when an army goes to rescue 
a neighbouring country from the op- 
pression of an invading foe, it may rea- 
sonably be expected that all who are 
emancipated from the thraldom of the 
invader will lend their hands, and use all 
their efforts for the deliverance of their 
fellow-countrymen, so it is with those 
who are delivered from the bondage of 
Satan : all who are rescued from the 
power of the enemy, are enlisted in the 
christian army. Let us suppose, for a 
moment, that Tndia were brought into 
the condition of a christian land, then 
not only would the heathen portion of 
the world be diminished by the amount 
of that vast continent, but the number 
of christians, the number of those whose 
duty it is to labour for the spread of 
the gospel, is increased by the acces- 
sion of its millions of inhabitants. And, 
oh, how animating is the thought of 
such a consummation ! What christian's 
heart does not glow with transport, as he 
sees in fancy's eye the long- oppressed 
and degraded natives of that land, not 
only meeting for the worship of the 
Grod of heaven and earth in those very 
pagodas where once they performed their 
meaningless devotions to their senseless 
idols, but meeting also in solemn con- 
clave to deliberate on the means of ex- 
tending the blessings of christian light 
and christian liberty to their heathen 



brethren in other lands. ■ 
Christian Instructor, 



' Edinburgh 



ANTICIPATION. 

I REMEMBEB that, ou ttv rctum to 
France in a vessel which had been a 
voyage to India, as soon as the sailors 
had perfectly distinguished the land of 
their native country, they became in a 
great measure incapable of attending to 
the duties of the ship. Some looked 
at it wishfully, without the power of 
minding any thing else ; others dressed 
themselves in their best clothes, as if 
they were going that moment to disem- 
bark ; some talked to themselves, and 
others wept. 

As we approached, the disorder of 
their minds increased. As they had 
been absent several years, there was no 
end to their admiration of the hills, the 
foUage of the trees, and even the rocks 
which skirted the shore, covered with 
weeds and mosses. The church spires of 
the villages, where- they were bom, 
which they distinguished at a distance up 
the country, and which they named one 
after another, filled them with transports 
of delight. 

But when the vessel entered the 
port, and when they saw on the quays 
their fathers, their mothers, their wives, 
their children, and their friends, stretch- 
ing out their arms with tears of joy, and 
calling them by their names, it was no 
longer possible to retain a man on board ; 
they all sprang on shore, and it became 
necessary, according to the custom of 
the port, to employ another set of ma- 
riners to bring the vessel to her mooring. 

What then would be the case, were 
we indulged with a sensible display of 
that heavenly country, inhabited by those 
who are dearest to ps, and wno are 
worthy of our most sublime affections ? 
The laborious and vain career of this 
life would, from that moment, come to 
an end. Its duties would be forsaken, 
and all our powers and feelings would be 
lost in perpetual rapture. It is wisdom, 
therefore, that a veil is spread over the 
glories of futurity. — St. Pierre, 



THE GARDEN. 
MARCH. 

This is the busiest month in the year, 
in all the various departments of the 
garden. 
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ititchen-garden. Sow all the prin- 
cipal crops, peas, beans, lettuce, spinach, 
radishes, and small salad, once a fort- 
night ; early in the month a few savoys 
for coming in early ; at the end of the 
month for a full crop ; onions and leeks ; 
red and white cabbages ; carrots and 
parsnips ; asparagus in the third week ; 
cauliflowers in the last fortnight for a 
full crop ; brocoli and Brussels sprouts 
for autumn and winter crops ; sea-kale, 
turnips, cardoons, celery, parsley, dill, 
fennel. 

Plant horse-radish, chives, shalots, 
and garlic, old store onions for scallions, 
and small bulbs for a full crop of large 
bulbs ; then, as fast as the green sprout 
appears, it is to be pinched oiF, which will 
throw all the growth into the root ; and 
in June, when scallions are past, there will 
be large round bulbs, very useful for 
soups and seasonings. Jerusalem arti- 
chokes and sea-kale may stil] be planted, 
and, at the end of the month, potatoes for 
a full crop. 

All perennial herbs may now be se- 
parated by slips and offsets ; asparagus 
beds planted, and lettuce and cabbage 
planted out, and vacancies filled up in 
beds already planted. Be on the watch 
to destroy insects. 

Fruit-ffarden. All planting should 
be completed this month. Strawberries 
may be planted now, but autumn is pre- 
ferable. If the weather is severe, pro- 
tect the roots of choice newly-planted 
trees, by straw or litter, and those 
coming Into blossom by mats or 
branches. Pruning should be finished 
by the middle of the month. 

Dig and dress between rows of cur- 
rant and other fruit-trees, where this 
operation has not been done before ; 
strawberry-beds should be dressed, if 
not already done; the rows should be 
dog between in autumn, and now loose 
straw or litter scattered very lightly be- 
tween the rows ; this serves to keep the 
ground moist, enriches the fruit, and 
forms a clean bed for the runners to lie 
upon ; sow kernels for stocks ; lay vines 
and evergreens, plant cuttings and 
suckers ; head down trees of last year's 
grafting not intended.to be moved. To- 
wards 3ie middle of the month, earlier 
or*later according to the season, grafting 
is to be performed. The most common 
method of grafting is that called whip, 
or tongue-^^ting. The nearer the size 
of Uie stock and that of the scion cor- 



respond, the better this will be effected ; 
the stocks should have had at least a 
year's growth in the same situation ; the 
scions cut last month are to be reduced 
to a length comprehending not less than 
two, nor more than five eyes or buds. 

Both the stock and the scion are to be 
cut in a slanting directiqn on one side, so 
as to fit one another ; then, with a sharp 
penknife, make a slit nearly in the centre 
of the sloped face of the stock down- 
wards, and a similar one in the scion 
upwards; these wedges are then to be 
slipped into one another, the inner barics 
of both being brought closely to unite 
on one side, so as not to be displaced 
with tying, which is to be done immedi- 
ately with a riband of bass, brought in a 
neat manner several times round the 
stock, then put clay over the whole an inch 
thick on every side, from about half an 
inch or more below the bottom of the 
graft to an inch over the top of the 
stock, finishing the whole into a kind of 
oval globular form, pressing the clay 
closely, so as eflTectually to exclude all 
light, air, and rain. It would occupy 
too much room to enter into a more par- 
ticular detail of the operation. Those 
who have never practised it, and 
wish to inform themselves more parti- 
cularly, will do well to refer to ** jLou- 
don's Encyclo^dia," or Mawe and 
Abercrombie*s ^Dictionary ; or, if they 
can, to get an opportunity of conversing 
with some intelligent practitioner, and 
seeing him perform the process. 

Flower-garden. Sow all sorts of hardy 
annual and biennial flower seeds; and, 
towards the end of the month, semi-hardy 
annuals and perennials. Propagate by 
rooted slips and oflcuts ; but next month 
is preferable for cuttings and rootless 
slips. All anemone and ranunculus 
roots should be finished planting before 
the middle of the month. Choice flowers 
will require shelter, if the weather is se- 
vere. Such flowering plants as are sufii- 
ciently advanced for transplanting, may 
now be planted out where they are to 
remain. 

Hot-house, green-house, ^c. In a 
glass case, without heat, spw kidney 
beans, to receive protection for a few 
weeks. The frames may generally be 
removed from cauliflower plants, unless 
the season be very severe.* Auriculas 
had better still be covered, if the nights 
are severe. Keeping them rather warm 
just now will cause the stalks to be long 
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and strong, and able to support the large 
clusters of flowers. Watering must still 
be administered with caution. Half- 
hardy annuals, sown under glass, with- 
out neat, will be as forward as if sown 
in the open air last month ; if on a bed 
slightly heated, they will be still more 
forward. 

This is the season for making the 
principal hot-beds for the growth of 
oueunibers and melons. In these may be 
raised, in pots, tuberoses and other 
tender flowering bulbs. Tender annuals, 
Bueh as balsams, &o., may be sown any 
time this month in pots, in a hot-bed. 
Ten-week stocks, cnina-asters, ftrench 
marigolds, kc, the earlier the better. 
All uese will require good watering. 
Bottles with water should be kept within 
the bed, that the water may be rather 
warm, but not too much so. Begin pro- 
pagating by cuttings, geraniums, myr- 
tles, chrysanthemums, and many other 
kinds. 

Unless the thermometer in the open 
air fklls to 36 degrees, it will not be ne- 
cessary during this month to keep fire^ 
in the green -house. 

Appearances of the Month. — The 
various species of pine, larch, and flr, 
are now in full flower ; rosemary, willow, 
and bay, in blossom ; most trees and 
-shrubs opening their buds; crocuses, 
squills, daflbdils, bepatieus, saxifrage, 
daphne, draba rema, violets, &e., in 
flower. The apricot, in a favourable 
situation and a forward season, is in 
blossom early in the month ; towards the 
dose the peach and nectarine advance 
to blossom ; also the corehyrus japonieus, 
pyrcn japoniea, crown imperial, box, and 
other plants. 

The bees begin to be very busy, but 
weak hives sdll require foeding. 



ARGHITECTURB. 

Thp pei^en empire, from that period 
when Jomrod built the city of Babylon, 
till the invasion of the country by Alex- 
ander the great, must have exerted a 
great influence upon neighbouring na- 
tions, and, in all probability, had a na- 
tionei architecture. The frequent con- 
vulsions under which the empire sufiered, 
must have 'tended, in no unimportant 
degree, to destroy the monuments of art. 
It eannot be doubted, as Professor Hee- 
t^n sayts, ihM bug befoit^ the rise ^ the 



Persian power, mighty kingdoms existed 
in these regions, and particularly in the 
eastern part of Bactria, where, in all 
probability, valuable architectural re- 
mains will at some future time be dis- 
covered. According to Herodotus, the 
ancient persians had neither statues, 
temples, nor altars. At present our 
only means of ascertaining atiy facts con- 
cerning the persian architecture, is fr(»n 
the ruins, and especially from those 
which have been found in the province 
of Farsistan, a few miles to the north- 
east of Sheerauz, supposed to be the 
site of the ancient city of Persepolis, tbe 
capital of the persian kingdom. Dio- 
dorus Siculus informs us, that it was 
built after the conquest of Eg3rpt by 
Cambyses, and that egyptian arcmteets 
were employed in its construction. If 
this be true, we may suppose the city to 
have been built by Cambyses, or by his 
successors Darius and Xerxes. We shall 
not, however, stay to examine this his- 
torical question, but attempt a short de- 
scription of the ruins. 

The ruins of Persepolis are situated 
about thirty-four miles w. b. of Shee^ 
rauz, on the road to Ispahan. Few ar- 
chitectural remains have attracted more 
attention than these, but with all the at-» 
tempts that have ^ been made to inves- 
tigate their history, we are still ignoraat 
of the period of their construction, or 
the names of those who were engaged in 
their erection. They are situated in the 
vale of Merdasht, which is watered by 
the Araxes, the Medus, and the Cyrus. 
The ruins are supposed to be the re- 
mains of the palace of Darius, whicdi 
consisted of a number of fine buildings, 
among which a citadel was included. It 
is built on a levelled c^tform of marUe, 
which is 1426 feet long, by 802 feet 
broad on the s(mth, and 926 feet on tbe 
north side. On three of the sides tfa^re 
are the bold perpendicular precipiees of 
the mountain on which it is built, but on 
the eastern side the mountain rises abowe 
it, and still retains its andent name, ' The 
Royal Mount.' The* platform is readied 
by a series oi shallow steps, which are 
cut out of marble, and are of so easy 
ascent, that six horsemen, it is said, maj 
ride up abreast. Niebuhr des(»rib^ ^is 
platform as the most splendid and dim^ 
me ever erected. Tne grandair aad 
beauty of the double staircase, whidi 
leads to the hall of cdumos, are, it ii 
said, beyxmd des^^Mion. Hm waMt ai« 
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corered with elegant sciilpturcs of faumati 
ind animal figures, whicn, according to 
the opinion of some travellers, are not 
unworthy the chisel of a grecian artist. 
Beyond this is another staircase, deco- 
rated with the same taste and skill, lead- 
ing to a terrace, where the traveller ob- 
serves another mass of ruins. This 
immense pile is 380 feet long from east 
to west, and 350 from north to south, 
and the whole area is now covered with 
fragments of colunms and sculptures. 
The columns are sixty feet in hei^t, yet 
Hght and elegant in their forms, and 
beautifully executed. " As for the plat- 
form," says a modern geographer, ** no- 
thing can be more striking than the view 
of its ruins — so vast, so magnificent, so 
fallen — ^mutilated and silent!" And 
Porter, speaking of the columns, says, **I 
gazed at them with wonder and delight :" 
besides the admiration which the general 
elegance of their form, and the exquisite 
workmanship of their parts excited, I 
was never made so sensible of the im- 
pression of perfect svmmetrv comprising 
also that of perfect beauty. 

About two leagues from Persepolis 
there are some fiSe excavations, wnich 
are supposed to be the tombs of the 
persian kings. The general character of 
these, as well as the ruins of the palace, 
so greatly resemble that of egyptian 
work, we may easily suppose the persian 
style of architecture to have been de- 
rived from Egypt, if we should not with 
Diodorus ascribe the work to egyptian 
architects and artificers. 

JEWISH AACHITECrraB. 

llie jews were early given to pastoral 
pursuits, and we cannot, therefore, ex- 
pect to find them practising to any ex- 
tent the art of arcnltecture. The only 
building of any importance of which we 
read, is Solomon's temple, of which an 
accurate description is given in the Holy 
Scriptures. There is every reason to 
believe that the jews had no style of ar- 
chitecture which could be called na- 
tional ; for we find that Solomon had 
occasion to send to Tyre for workmen. 

We may at once refer the rea4er to 
the Book of Kings for a description of 
this edifice, but a few remarks upon the 
account there given may not be uninter- 
esdng, and may assist in explaining the 
general form and arrangement. 

The plan of the temple was a parallel- 
ojmm, 60 cuUts kmg, and 20 broad. 
Tiiere has been some doubt as to the 



value, in our measures, of a cubit ; sup- 
posing it to be 1 .824 feet, the temple was 
about 109 feet long, and 36 broad. The 
height was SO cubits, or nearly 55 feet. 
The interior was divided into three tiers 
of chambers, an open court or space 
being left in the middle. The floors of 
these chambers were formed of cedar, 
and supported by masses of masonry 
projecting from tne walls, and called by 
modern architects, corbels. 

The temple may be said to have con- 
sisted of three parts: first, the portico, 
which extended the whole width of the 
building, and was ten cubits, or a Uttle 
more than 18 feet deep ; secondly, the 
main bodv of the temple, which was di- 
vided in the manner we have described ; 
and thirdly, the sanctuary, 20 cubits, or 
a Httle more than 36 feet long. The 
interior of the walls was lined with 
cedar, and decorated with gold and 
figures of the cherubim. In the sanc- 
tuary, there were two figures of cheru- 
bims, made of wood, and covered with 
gold. These were 10 cubits high, and 
their expanded wings extended across 
the apartment. 



UNIVERSAL IIOBAL BEAUTY. 

It was promised to the Messiah, in 
ancient prophecy, as the glorious result 
of his mediation, that, **In the beauties 
of holiness from the womb of the morn- 
ing, thou hast the dew of thy youth," 
Psalm ex. 8. In these words the holy 
prophet leads us from the means by 
which the kingdom of Christ was to hie 
established, to contemplate their efficient 
results : first, in the multitude of Christ's 
subjects, which should be as the number 
of the drops of morning dew; and, 
secondly, to that of universal moral 
beauty, the beauty of hoUness, diffused 
as wide as the dew of his youth, from 
the womb of the morning, l^e eye 
cannot look upon a scene more exquisite 
in beauty than the opening of such a 
morning as is here presented to the 
imagination ; every hill and vale, every 
spire of grass, and the spray of every 
:tree, sparkling in the ray of the acU 
vancing sun, and breathing Mfe and 
freshness over all nature. Thus decked 
and adof ned does a second world ajdpear, 
in the beauty and freshness of holiness, 
to the eye of the prophet, and thus does 
he represent it to us. Behold, then, a 
world, so long in the darkness ftnd death 
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of night, arbing out of it by the won- 
drous operation of its reconciled and 
redeeming Lord. How diffusive and 
how marked will be the beauty of holi- 
ness, when his work is thus complete ! 
The beauty is every where, on every 
spire of grass, and every lofty tree ; on 
the lowest and highest orders of society. 
All are invested with the garments of 
salvation and the robes of praise. • It 
beams upon the cottage, and shows that 
the poor are visited by Heaven. It 
sparkles from the throne, and gives it a 
lustre more glorious than its earthly 
pomp ; the mild and beauteous lustre of 
mercy, righteousness, and truth. It 
gives beauty to unsightly objects; to 
. show us that holiness dignifies the mean, 
and sanctifies the common and unclean. 
It adds the beauty of a higher element 
to that which, has an earthly excellence ; 
to, teach us that whatever is worthy and 
useful, is rendered so in a far higher 
sense when it is connected with religion. 
It hallows affliction, gives awe to justice, 
and tenderness to mercy. Behold this 
beauty of holiness among the nations: 
wars, oppressions, injuries cease. The 
earth, tossed and swept for ages by the 
storms of night, is quiet, imbibes the 
vivifying dew of Divine influence, and 
catches the glory of the brightening 
truth of revelation. Behold it in civil 
society ; in the beautiful order and har- 
mojQV of pious families; in the charity 
and kind offices of christian neighbour- 
hoods ; in the reciprocal reverence aud 
confidence of rulers and their subjects ; 
and behold it especially in the church. — 
Michard Watson. 



STORM AT MOUNT CAJIMEL. 

'** We were overtaken," says Lamar- 
,tine, ** by a storm in the middle of the 
day. I nave witnessed few so terrible. 
The clouds rose perpendicularly, Uke 
towers, above Mount Carmel, and. soon 
covered all the length of the summit of 
this chain of hiUs. The mountain, just 
now so brilliant and serene, was plunged 
by degrees in rolling waves of darkness, 
split here and there by trains of fire. 
All the horizon sank in a few moments, 
and seemed to close around us; the 
thunder did not burst in claps, it threw 
out one single majestic rolling, continual 
and deafening, like the waves on the 
shore of the sea during a tempest. The 



lightning might be truly said to rush 
Uke torrents of fire from the heavenfi, on 
the black flanks of Carmel. The oaks 
on the mountain, and on the hill on 
which we were journeying, bent Hke 
young plants. The winds^ which rashed 
from the caverns, and from betweeft the 
hills, must have swept us from our 
horses, if we had not speedily aligl^ed, 
and found a little shelter behind a frag- 
ment of rock, in the then dry bed ^ a 
torrent. The withered leaves, uinraked 
in masses by the storm, were earned 
above our heads like clouds, and the 
slender, broken branches of the trees 
showered around us. I remembered ihe 
Bible, and the prodigies of Eiydll, liie 
prophet of the mountain : his grotio was 
not far from us.** 



USE OF TRIAL. 

It enables us to know ourselves. Peo- 
ple never know their own charactiers till 
they are tried. We often condemn very 
severely other persons for doing what, 
if we had been placed in their circum- 
stances, we should have done ourselves. 
**Ye know not what spirit ye are of,** 
said the Saviour. Very few persons 
know of what spirit they are, till an 
hour of temptation brings forth the 
latent propensities of the heart into 
action. How will a revengeful spirit 
slumber in a man*s bosom, and his face 
be covered with smiles, till some slight 
insult or indignity calls it forth, and 
makes him appear at once the victim of 
ungovernable passion ? Yes, trial re- 
veals to us our true character. It brings 
to light the traits of christian character, 
which would not be understood at dl 
wdthout it: it is a means of improve- 
ment. 

God has made this world a state of 
trial for us, that we may have constant 
opportunities to call into active exercise 
every christian grace. W. W. 



VAIN CURIOSITY. 

It is good to leave off learning where 
God hath left off teaching; for they 
which have an ear where Gtid hath no 
tongue, hearken not unto God, but to 
the tempter, as Eve did to t^e serpent. 
— Henry Smithy 
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ARCHITECTURE. 

No. IV. — EGYPriAK TEMPLES. 

That the egyptians were early ac- 
quainted with the arts and sciences is not 
only attested by the voice of ancient 
writers, but also by the ruins which re- 
main to our own day. These relics, like 
the fragments of a wreck, oflfer the 
most satisfactory evidence of former 
grandeur, while, at the same time, they 
give an opportunity of determining the 
probable condition of the people by 
whom they were produced. The pyra- 
mids, obehsks, and temples of Thebes 
and Memphis, which have long arrested 
the attention of the traveller, date their 
existence from the time of the Pharaohs, 
when Greece was peopled by a few tribes 
of roving barbarians. These ruins, there- 
fore, afford an incontrovertible proof of 
the early civilization of Egypt. Much 
obscurity, however, envelopes the pe- 
riod of which we are speaking. Al- 
most all the egyptian records have 
perished, and but little information can 
be drawn from any other source. Some 
brief and scattered allusions are to be 
found in the sacred books of Moses, 
and in some of the earliest greek wri- 
ters ; but neither the one nor the other 
gives a connected view of the ancient 
egyptian history. Enough, however, is 
stated, to prove that the attainments of 
this people were extensive and varied, 
though we are, in a great measure, un- 
acquainted with the subjects of their 

April, 1837, 



study, and the extent of their informa- 
tion. Inhere is little doubt that Hhey 
made considerable progress in the study 
of mathematics, astronomy, metallurgy, 
medicine, and chemistry. But it nas 
been surmised, that their knowledge was 
empirical rather than scientific ; that 
they were acquainted with processes, 
many of which have been only recently 
revived, without any knowledge of the 
principles upon which they were founded. 
To this circumstance we may attribute 
the little progress they made in the ap- 
plication of their knowledge, and the 
little increase to their stock, for the same 
practices appear to have gone from father 
to son, without so much as a desire to dis- 
cover an improved method. It is not, 
therefore, singular, that with such a state 
of public feeling, time shoidd have 
spread its withering influence over the 
intellectual power of this once great na- 
tion, or that few relics of its literature 
and philosophy should remain. The prin- 
ciples established in science by Bacon, 
oner the best security to us against our 
relapse into barbarism, and will probably 
prevent us from relinquishing the ad- 
vanced post we now occupy. 

In the present day, the arts are founded 
upon the principles of science, and if an 
art could by any combination of circum- 
stances be lost, the principle might again 
lead to its discovery. But among the 
egyptians such a loss would be equi- 
valent to the destruction of so much 
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knowledge, without the moit dktuit 
hope of obtaining the same, or any other 
means of accomplishing the. object. 

Of all the reucs of egyptian art, the 
temples are, in many respects, the most 
important The influence of supersti* 
tion npon the early inhabitants of £gypt, 
caused them to detote great attention to 
the erection of their sacred edifices. 
Their opinions, however, are but littk 
known itom any written accounts, and 
we are thterefore compelled to compare 
the scattered Allusions which are thrown 
over the pages of ancient authors, with 
the OO^JMtttf^ which may be formed 
from an examination of the fttined tetfl- 
pies. If this be true, it will not be an 
uninteresting task to elamine the com* 
monly adopted plan of construction in 
theM» sliered edinces. 

An egyptian temple consisted of a 
seriei of courts and apartments, enclosed 
in fhmt by two pyramidal moles or pro** 
pylsea, with the exterior sides of which 
a high wall was connected, completely 
surrounding the building. The pro- 
pylsea of Edfou are, according to Bel- 
zoni, the largest and most perfect in 
Egypt. The bases of these pyramids are 
about 104 feet lottg, and 37 feet wide: 
and are on every side carved with co- 
lossal figures, most of which are of the 
human form. It is a singular circum- 
stance, that animals are seldom intro- 
duced among the intaslio rilevato sculp- 
tures of tigypt. On me west side of the 
walls of Edibu, there is a figure of the 
unicorn, and in another part that of the 
hog : the horse, also the elephant and 
cUmeleopard, have been observed at other 
places, but they are very uncommon. The 
entrance to the temple was situated be- 
tween the propylaea, and had immense 
dimensions. The height of the opening 
at Sdfoii is about 51 feet 9 inches, and 
the width 17 feet, 9 inches. In front of 
the propylaea colossal statues and obe- 
lisks were placed, as may still be seen at 
Luior. On each side of the entrance to 
this temple, there is a fine granite obelisk, 
very perfect; and between uie obelisks ana 
thepropylffia are twocolossal statues. From 
the dilrerence of dresses it was judged 
that one was a male, the other a female 
figure ; but, according to Mr. Wilkinson, 
they are statues of Kemeses the second, 
who erected the propylaeon, and the co- 
lonnade behind it. They are nearly of 
equal sizes, and though buried in the 
ground to the chest, mey still measure 
21 and 22 feet from thence to the top of 



the mitre* Oo the finmt of mA pngjh 
laeon at Edfou, there are two ni^lmf 
and Denon supposes that obelisks ^4l4e 
stood before them. The propyl** i>f 
Edfou contain several apar^ents In ^e 
interior, which receive light bjf sduftre 
apertures in the side. Befioni, speutltig 
<tf these openings, says, ** We hitfe hete 
one (tf those curious suligects 6t Inqttky, 
which, ia my opinion, have flfevef f fet 
been explained. These square^ holei 6r 
windows, viewed from the inside of Ae 
chambers, appear to have been mad@ fbr 
the purpose of giving light tO these 
apartments, or to hold some pttftiouUr 
omftmentfl or emblems, placed ifi Atm 
occasionally on ftfitival m|i| eofiie- 
quenUy it tnust be eoftclttded Ihit ihbj 
Were made at the Wffie flwe With the 
building. iTet, on the mttitde, these 
Very windows coffle Ifl eofifiet With &e 
colossal figuret whiih ftre ietllfitttf«ct on 
the walls^ and purt of these upp^tf u if 
cut off^ where the windows have been 
made ; so that, from the appearance on 
the outside, it is to be inferred that 
these apertures were formed after the 
building was finished. For my own 
part, I think they were formed long 
after that period, and made to give light 
to the apartments, which were inhabited 
by people of a difierent religion, from 
those who built the temple. But at 
whatever period these openings may have 
been made, there can be no doubt that 
the interior of the propylaea was from 
the first arranged in chambers ; for the 
staircases leading to them are still in ex- 
istence. 

Passing through the doorway between 
the propylaea, we enter a large court, 
which either leads into the portico of the 
temple, or to the propylaeon of another 
court, at the end of which stands the 
majestic and solemn colonnade. The 
temples themselves have a great simi- 
larity of design; that is to say, the 
apartments in which the idolatrous wor- 
ship was performed; but it was cus- 
tomary among the egyptian monarchs 
to add to these structures, by the erec- 
tion of propylaea and courts decorated by 
columns or sphinxes. 

In the engraving which stands at the 
commencement of this paper, we have 
given a representation of the front of an 
egyptian temple restored, and a grand 
avenue of sphinxes decorating the court 
bv which It is approached. We have 
already alluded to the ruins at Luxor, 
and they will illustrate the remjtfks we 
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h^9 fKMr made. After passing through 
die pn^jrlea, we come into a peristyle 
court, about 190 fleet long, uid 170 
broad, round which are ranged double 
rows oi columns. At the end of this 
court, another p3rramldal propylsa is 
presented, leading into a central colon- 
nade, the columns of which are said to 
be 1 1^ feet in diameter. The length of 
dut CMoonade is about 170 feet, but its 
(^iginai breadth is not known, and can- 
not be ascertained without considerable 
. ezeavations. This leads into an area, 
which k, according to Mr. Wilkinson, 
1A5 feet by 167, and is surrounded by a 
perie^le oi twelve columns. At the 
end ci this area we come to the portico, 
which is 57 feet by 111, and consists of 
thirty-two columns, eight in a row. 

At £dfou there is only one court be- 
tween the propylaeon and the portico, 
and it is surrounded with columns, hay- 
ing twelve on each of the longer sides. 
The space between these columns and 
the external walls is covered with stone, 
so as to form a covered way completely 
round Ae court, about 87 feet in height; 
but travellers have found much diffi- 
culty in examining this enclosure, as it 
is fully occupied with rubbish, and the 
wretohed habitations of the natives. 

(To be continued.) 



A CHINESE FUNERAL. 

A waiTEB in the ** Chinese Repo- 
sitory" says : — 

Preparations for funerals, and for 
every thing connected with the inter- 
ment of the dead, are made with great 
care by the Chinese. I have repeatedly 
heard natives describe the rites and ce- 
remonies which are practised on these 
occasions. This afternoon, in company 
with a few friends, I bad an opportunity 
of witnessing a funeral scene : it was at 
the residence of the kte Tsow Heosung, 
a wealthy merchant. ' He was a native 
of Fuhkeen, and had gained a large for- 
tune in the trade which he had long car- 
ried on in teas from the Woo-e Hills. 
With his large fortune, he had also a 
large family of children, eight sons, and 
iSbiee daughters. The eldest had squan- 
dered his portion, and become a vaga- 
bond ; the management of the funeral, 
consequently, devolved upon the second 
son, a man apparently aoout forty-five 
years of age. The father, Tsow Heo- 
sung, died in the sixty-sixth year of his 
age; *and forty-eight days had now 
ehipsed since that event occurred, during 



which thne, the ohi^ mourner, in die 
presoit instance the second son of the 
deceased, had not even once allowed his 
head to be shaved. This, together with 
his mourning dress, consisting of coarse 
unbleached linen robes, tmd a white 
girdle, gave him a strange appearance. 
It was just twilight when we entered the 
house ^ and the remains of the deceased 
were to be carried -out early the next 
mcMming. Many of the relatives and 
friends of the chief mourner were as- 
sembled, and all the principal apartments 
of the house were lighted with brilliant 
lamps and chandeliers. The furniture 
and ornaments exhibited on the occasion, 
were rich and gaudy in the extreme. 
The bier was set out in the great hall, 
and covered with a low canopy composed 
of network, wrought in silks, red, scar- 
let, blue, and yellow. It was proposed 
to us, to go and see the coffin, which 
was in a small room near the rear of the 
house. A servant was immediately sent 
to give the female members of the fa- 
mily notice of our approach, and they 
were retiring as we entered the room. 
The coffin, which, with the head towards 
the north, was placed on a low table, 
was superb, and, with its trimmings, cost 
no less than a thousand dollars. It was 
hermetically closed. Two rows of mats 
were placed one on each side of the cof- 
fin and nearjt ; on these the mourners 
prostrated themselves, and worshipped 
the manes of their departed relative. In 
an adjoining room, a table was placed, 
loaded with rich viands and wines for 
the entertainment of the spirit of the 
dead man. 

Never before have I witnessed such 
preparations for a funeral as these. 
Every thing in the house bad an air of 
gaiety, indicating a season of festivity 
rather than of mourning After we 
had examined the bter, coffin, and scrolls 
which were hung round on the walls of 
the house, cups of tea were presented t.«> 
us, and a few moments passed in con- 
versation. When we took leave, the 
chief mourner accompanied us to the 
door, and bowed respectfully as we bade 
him good-bye. 

REVELATION. 

With what satbfaction does the 
human mind rest in the belief of a 
perpetual and universally concurrent 
Providence ; the omnipotent influence 
of Him, who, while be hath endowed 
his intelligent creatures with the powers 
of free agency, never for a moment 
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renounces Us control over them, but 
sustains these powers, and so disposes of 
all their operations, as shall efi^ctually 
promote the highest possible ffood of the 
universe ! Such is undeniably the God 
of the Bible, the doctrine of which upon 
this point may be summed up in its own 
briei but emphatic language : *' In him 
we live, and move, and have our being," 
Acts xvii. 28. 

But if God is thus ever present with 
his creatures, and incessantly upholds, 
guides, and controls their actions, what 
possible incongruitv can there be in 
admitting the exercise of his benevolent 
agency in immediately presenting to 
tneir minds, and eflPectually inclining 
them to regard, and afterwards to com- 
municate to others, truths of high con- 
cernment in reference to their present 
circumstances, or their future and im- 
mortal destiny ? With what consistency 
can we assert our belief in his universal 
and uncontrollable agency in the physical 
world, and deny the exercise of the same 
unlimited agency in the world of mind ? 
Shall he cause his voice to be heard in the 
sweeping of the hurricane and the rolling 
of the thunder, and shall he not possess 
the power of holding purely intefiectual 
converse as a Spirit with spirits ; or rather, 
as the Father of spirits, with the spirits 
which he hath made? Shall he make 
his sun to rise on the evil and the good, 
shedding the beams of natural light over 
the world, and shall we not concede to 
him the ability to irradiate the minds of 
his intellectual creation with beams of 
celestial truth, directly emanating from 
himself, the uncreated and effulgent 
source of spiritual light. — Dr. Henderson. 



POPERY IN MEXICO. 

Mb. Latbobb states, that he wit- 
nessed some of the theatrical entertain- 
ments, we will not call them religious 
ceremonies, by which, during passion 
week, the events of that solemn period 
are exhibited to the gaze of the people 
in Mexico, in splendid and imposing, but 
most revolting mimicry. We wonder 
not that the very recollection awakens an 
indignant feeling, which he thus forcibly 
presses : — 

"And this is Christianity! and the 
worship of the only true God ! to in- 
troduce which, in place of existing su- 
perstitions, the blood of millions of the 
blind headien of this vast region was 
shed by its Spanish conquerors ! The 



plea for all the cruelties exercised against 
the aborigines, was their idolatry, and 
their inhuman sacrifices ; and the most 
exaggerated statements, suited to excite 
the horror, and extinguish the compas- 
sion of the bigoted catholics in Europe, 
were found necessary, and were made to 
palliate, in some degree, the undeniable 
enormities perpetrated upon the hidians. 
The detestable character of the ignorant 
idolatry in exercise among the ancient 
race, needs no demonstration ; yet, at the 
present day, with the exception of the 
single item of human sacrifice as a part 
of the religious system, it may well be 
asked. By what has it been supplanted ? 
Fewer and more dignified divinities? 
purer rites? a less degrading super- 
stition? less disgusting ignorance? a 
better system of morality ? Who will 
dare to assert it ? You are shown with 
obsequious eagerness the huge round 
stone of sacrifices ; you are told to mark 
the hollow for the head of the victim, 
and the , groove which carried oflF his 
blood; your ears tingle when they are 
filled with the number of those who are 
supposed to have been immolated upon 
its carved surface. Yes ; but no officious 
cicerone leads you to the court of the 
dominican convent, and points to the 
broad perforated stone where the hun- 
dreds and thousands of poor benighted, 
ignorant heathens expired at the stake, 
amidst smoke and name. No one re- 
minds you that about the time the idol- 
atrous worship of the Aztecs was extir- 
pated in Mexico, the same inquisition, 
then in its first flush of power, burnt 
eighteen thousand victims at the stake 
in the old world; and consigned two 
hundred and eight thousand to infamy 
and punishment scarcely better than 
death itself. The simple fact is, that, at 
the present day, dark as we consider it, 
the roman Catholicism of Europe is light, 
when compared to that established in 
this country, and practised by its inha- 
bitants. I should not think I were ha- 
zarding much, were I to say, that all 
classes, high and low, participate in this 
darkness to a degree which is truly al- 
most incredible : and the proofe are, 
the countenance and support given to 
the degrading system, with its revolting, 
childish, and superstitious ceremonies : 
the low state of public and private 
morals; and the supine and contented 
ignorance which they cherisk with a 
jealousy which would be ludicrous, were 
it not lamentable,** 
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Henry I. 
(Continued &om page 91.) 



[Henry and Matilda.] 

Henbt, the third son of William the 
Conqueror, was superior to his brothers 
in mental abilities. In his younger days 
he had no prospect of succeeding to the 
throne, and had therefore readily given 
his attention to literature, in which he 
succeeded so as to obtain the appellation 
of Beauclerc, or the able scholar. Driven 
into exile by his brothers, he employed 
in study the hours which his want of 
riches prevented him from passing in 
luxury and expensive sports: thus his 
judgment, naturally clear and strong, was 
ripened and improved. 

Robert, the eldest son of the Con- 
queror, then in the Holy Land, had a 
right to claim the crown upon the death 
of his brother, WilHam ; but Henry's 
attachment to learning had not extin- 
guished his ambition. He was hunting 
in the New Forest when the dead body of 
Rufus was found, and instantly resolved 
to avail himself of the death of one 
brother and the absence of the other. 
He hastened to Winchester, to seize the 
royal treasures, but was opposed by De 
Bretueil, who desired to keep them for 
Robert. The courtiers who were present 
assisted Henry, and having secured the 
contents of the coffers, he hastened to 
London, where he obtained the concur- 
rence of the nobles, and was crowned at 
Westminster abbey on the third day after 
lus brother's death. 

Henry pursued the course that \^as 



most likely to secure the support of his 
new subjects. He solemnly engaged to 
correct several evils, promising that he 
would not meddle wltn the revenues of 
church preferments, that he would not 
interfere with the marriages of widows or 
heiresses, nor exact from orphans more 
than was due ; and, above all, he pro- 
mised to govern according to the laws of 
Edward the Confessor, as improved by 
his father, though he did not relax the 
forest laws. Henry had recourse to 
another popular measure. He married 
Matilda, daughter to the sister of Edgar 
Atheling, the last of the Saxon princes, 
by Malcolm, king of Scotland. She had 
resided within a convent, but as it was 
proved that she had not taken the vows, 
this marriage was allowed. She was 
much beloved by the nation, on account 
of her Saxon descent, but still more for 
her piety and benevolence. Henry 
banished the dissolute favourites of Ru- 
fus, and imprisoned Ralph Flambard, 
his oppressive minister ; out the latter 
escaped, and fled to Duke Robert, who 
returned from Palestine, and prepared 
to invade England. 

Henry was ready to meet this inva- 
sion. The English had been conciliated 
by his proceedings ; they dreaded the 
ferocious tyranny of Robert's chief sup- 
porters ; and the clergy exerted them- 
selves warmly in favour of Henry, whose 
temper was more congenial \^'ith their 
own, and whom they were more likely 
to influence. The armies were ready to 
tight near Winchester, but Robert was 
induced to give up his claim to England, 
in consideration, of a pension of 8000 
marks, and he returned to the continent. 
Henry, contrary to promise, proceeded 
to reduce the most powerful of his 
brother's adlierents. Robert, finding his 
friends in danger, went to London, with 
a slender retinue, to intercede for them, 
but though received with outward civi- 
lity, he was glad to purchase his retreat, 
by presenting to the queen his claim for 
the annual pension. 

Henry now proceeded with increased 
activity to subdue the rapacious and in- 
dependent barons, who set his laws at 
defiance, and plundered and tyrannized 
over all around them. This object he 
steadily kept in view through his whole 
reign, and checked the exclusive power 
of the nobles by raising others to high 
dignities. Thus he did much to promote 
the welfare of the middle and inferior 
He had also the wisdom to 
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discern ihat the strength and prosperity 
of a nation are promoted rather by peace 
than by war. 

In Normandy matters were in a very 
di0erent state. There all was disorder 
and confusion. The complaints of all 
parties gave Henry a pretext for inter- 
fering. He passed over to the continent, 
in 1 106, and after a short contest, Robert 
was defeated and taken prisoner. The 
jealous feehngs of Henry induced him to 
shut up his brother in Cardiff castle, 
where he died at the age of eighty, after 
a strict confinement of twenty-eight 
years ; an exemplification of those scrip- 
tures which declare, that the disobedience 
of children to their parents will be visited 
upon themselves. 

The king was indebted to the clergy 
for their support, but he was soon en- 
gaged in disputes with them, arising from 
the claims of the ecclesiastics to he ex- 
empted from all authority but that of 
tiieir own order. After long-continued 
disputes, in which the pope interfered, it 
was agreed that the king should no longer 
have any thing to do with the spiritual 
functicns of the clergy, but that they 
should pay homage to him as their ruler, 
for the temporal estates attached to their 
benefices. The papacy had for some 
time endeavoured to procure exemptioa 
from rendering ** to Cesar the things 
that are Cesar's,'* and in a council held 
at Rome a few years before, objections 
were made on the part of the ecclesias- 
tics to the usual act of homage, which 
was performed by placing the hands of a 
vassal between those of his lord, declar- 
ing that it was horrible to place the hands 
of a priest, ** one who could create his 
Creator," between the blood-stained hands 
of earthly lords. This profane idea shows 
that the church of Rome already desired 
to enforce the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion, which ascribes to priests the power 
of turning a wafer into the actual body 
and Divine nature of Christ, by repeat- 
ing over it four latin words ! 

A compromise being made, Henry 
consented to advance the power of the 
pope in other matters: one point was 
enforcing the celibacy of the clergy. A 
council was held at Westminster, at which 
an itidian legate, John of Crema, was 
sent to preside ; but this piqpal deputy, 
who came to enforce the separation of 
the married clergy from their wives, was 
detected in acts of licentiousness I Henry 
stedfudy apposed the claims of this 
lagate to paramount authority, and Crema 



was obliged to return to Rome. While 
the king resisted these papal encroach- 
ments, he promoted the advancement of 
real learning. In this reign our notice 
is attracted by the establishment of the 
university of Cambridge ; for though it 
was founded two centuries before, it suf- 
fered much frp» t}|e depredations of the 
Danes, and seemf) (0 ha?e been entirely 
deserted. An sMiQiept writer compares 
its commencement to ** l^ httle fountain 
which hiith swelled into » gr^at river, by 
which all £ngliM)d is rendered fruitful ;" 
a description wMpb mfty pow be yet more 
properly applied to tbis city, since It was 
the nursing-place pf paany leading op- 
posers of popery, ft| the time ^ the 
reformation, who, \^y th^ pfMehing 
and writing, madi? fopwn the ]gye of 
Christ as ^ Saviour t@ perishing fdnners, 
and were instrumenlal in dispe^ing the 
darkness of popery. This iinj^ortant 
establishment attracted little POllee ftt the 
time, though contemporary writers dwell 
with much satisfaction upon what they 
call the piety of the king, in erecting 
s(nne monastic establishments. 

Though the king was obliged partly to 
vield to the encroachments of the clergy, 
he enforced the strict administration of 
justice on the laity, and in numerous in- 
stances treated with severity thieves, idle 
and marauding followers of the oourt, 
and those who adulterated or debased the 
coin. The latter practice had been car- 
ried so far, as to become a national 
grievance. The debased money was 
called in, but the difficulty of replaoing 
it with a better circulating medium 
caused a scarcity firom which the king- 
dom suffered severely. But even £e 
ministers of justice were terrified by the 
severe conduct of the king, which was 
c^ten covered by dissimulation ; so that 
Bloet, bishop of Lincoln, and chief jus* 
tice, expressed his fears, when told that 
the king had praised him, that his ndn 
was intended. 

Henry had another source of disquiet 
When Robert was taken prisoner, his 
son, five years old, fell into the hands of 
the conqueror, who committed hnoa to 
the care of a Norman baron named 
Helie. The king's distrustf\il temper 
afterwards led him to attempt to reg^ 
possession of the boy, but the nobleman 
conveyed him to a place of safely, and 
subsequently induced the king of France 
and oUiers to protect the youSi, whowM 
considered as entitled to claim Normand^y 
if not England, in his father^s right. 
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Eottiee, EatI of Bretuel, who had mar- 
ried Henry's daughter Juliana, revdted 
from hit father-in-law, and declared for 
the «on of Robert, putting out the ejes 
of a young nobleoian who had been tent 
to him by Henry as a pledge of the per- 
formance of a promise. News of this 
readiing the king, he consented that such 
treatment should be retaliated upon the 
two daughters of Eustace, who were then 
residing at his court, as pledges for their 
father's fidelity, and sent them back thus 
disfigured to their parents. This act 
exasperated their mother ; she sought a 
conference with their grandfather, and 
actually aimed an arrow at his breast, 
which, however, he escaped. Consider- 
ing her conduot as the result of frantic 
grief, Henry contented himself with in- 
flicting on her a temporary disgrace, and 
sufier^ her to return home. But what 
can we say, in fact what need be said, 
of the state of the family in which these 
scenes occurred ? No circumstances, no 
rank in life, can palliate such crimes. 

Henry now showed that the possession 
of a throne cannot give peace of mind. 
fie lived in continual apprehension : 
guards surrounded his chamber, and 
weapons were placed at his bed-side. 
And for whom had Henry incurred 
all this anxiety? He had several un- 
lawM children, but only one son, named 
William, who was entitled to succeed 
to his dominions; and the temporal advan- 
tage of this s(m, the father had prized 
aMve die welfare of his soul either in 
this world or the next This idolised 
youth was brought up in habits of vice 
and pleasure-seeking, and at an early age 
he manifested his proud and haughty 
spirit, declaring that when he came to 
he king <^ England he would yoke the 
natives to their ploughs, and make them 
tow like beasts. Anxious to secure the 
succession to prince William, Henry 
made the english nobility swear fealty to 
him ; but witii respect to Normandy there 
was more difficulty. There, the french 
king had feudal rights, and he urged that 
&e son of duke Robert should succeed 
the present ruler ; but at last, after four 
years of negociation, during which the 
pope was consulted, Henr^ obtained the 
object he so eamestlv desired, and pre- 
pared to return with his son to England. 
To all outward appearances he was indeed 
a prosperous monarch, having secured 
fnr himself imd his son all the dominions 
which he could claim ; his treasiuy was 
full, no adversary appeared to oppose 



him, and a contract for the marriage of 
his daughter Matilda had brought htei 
into alliance with the emperor of Ger- 
many. 

But the scene soon changed. Wh&n 
about to embark at Harfleur, a man 
named Fits Stephen* whose father had 
carried the conqueror to Engbnd in his 
vessel, urged the king to embark in a 
new ship belonging to him. Henry ad* 
mitted nis chdm, but having already 
chosen his vessel for this occasion, he 
would not alter his own plan, though he 
consented that the prince and his trea- 
sures should proce^ by Fits Stephen's 
ship. 

In the afternoon, the prince embarked 
with two base-born children of the king, 
and a large company of more than 140 
youthful nobles. The ship was gallantiy 
equipped, and the crew were freely sup- 
pliea with wine. A revel ensued, and 
some few, more prudent than the rest, 
augured danger from the riot and intoxi- 
cation that prevailed. It was the end of 
November, and darkness came on at an 
early hour; but the vessel began her 
course, and the prince urged the drunken 
crew to overtake the vessel which con- 
veyed the king* They proceeded as 
rapidly as possible, when, tne helmsman 
being incapable of ascertaining his 
course, the ship struck full upon a well- 
known rock, which was covered at that 
time of the tide : the side of the 
vessel was beaten in, and the captain 
hurried the prince into the boat. They 
had cleared the ship, when William, 
hearing the cries of his half-sister, com- 
pelled the seamen to return. All order 
was at an end, and so many leaped into 
the boat that it immediately sank. Almost 
directly afterwards the vessel went down, 
only a part of its mast remained above 
the surface, and all the company of care-^ 
less revellers were burled beneath the 
waves, except one young noble and a 
butcher, who still clung to the Hiast. 
The captain appeared above the waves, 
and inquired whether the prince was 
there ; hearing that he was not, the poof 
desperate wretch dared not meet the dis- 
pleasure of his earthly sovereign, and 
made no effort for self-preservation. 
The nobleman was unable to retain his 
hold during the long cold hours of 
night, and in the morning the butcher 
was the only survivor. All that luHuri* 
ous company, who, the preceding even- 
ing, would have treated him with disdain, 
had perished, In tjie morning he was 
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seen, and taken from the mast by some 
fishermen. 

Henry had reached Southampton in 
safety, and anxiously watched for the 
arrival of his son. The sad tidings 
came, but no one dared to tell the parent 
what had happened. At last a little boy 
was sent to the king to relate the painful 
history. Henry fainted away, and though 
he recovered, he never smiled again, 
though once free and livelv in his con- 
versation and manners, ana particularly 
fond of pleasantry. A few hours before, 
he seemed to have reached the summit of 
all his desires ; now, the cup of earthly 
happiness was dashed from his lips. 

" Woe was in England's halls that day, 

Woe in her royal towers, 
While low her haughty monarch lay, 

To wail his smitten flowers ; 
And though protracted years bestow 

Bright honour's envied store, 
Yet on that crowned and lofty brow 

The smile sat never more." — Sigournev. 



[Henry I. grieving for his children.] 

This engraving is copied from an an- 
cient manuscript, and rudely, though 
. impressively delineates the king in his 
affliction. 

Let us now compare the state of Henry, 
a monarch, but childless, and loaded with 
crimes committed to secure the throne to 
his departed son, with the condition of 
his brother Robert, who, though a pri- 
soner, and probably blind, had a son 
generally beloved, and not unlikely to 
come to the throne when his unjust uncle 
should be called to his great account. But 
Henry would not take this opportunity 
to correct a part of the evils he had com- 
mitted. He still sought to injure his 
nephew, but the latter was more and 
more supported, when the uncertainty of 
9M earthly schemes was shown by his 



history. The king of France made him 
earl of Flanders; his subjects revolted, 
and their insurrections were encouraged 
by his uncle Henry, who stirred up the 
neighbouring barons to join with them. 
Young William was wounded in a skir- 
mish, and did not long survive. 

Queen Matilda was dead, and Henry 
married again, but having no more chil- 
dren, he sought to ensure the succession 
to his only lawful daughter, Maud, and 
her descendants. She was married to 
Henry, the emperor of Germany, who 
died soon after, and was reported to be 
the victim of his own accusing conscience. 
The empress returned to England, and 
her father gave her in marriage to Geof- 
frey, count of Anjou, but the union was 
unhappy, though it produced three sons. 
This family was distinguished by the 
name of Plantagenet, in consequence of 
their assuming a plant of broom, called 
** genest," for the badge or distinguishing 
mark of their followers. 

The latter years of Henry were chiefly 
spent upon the continent, but they were 
embittered by past reflections and present 
trials, arising from domestic losses and 
unhappy domestic connexions. In 1 135 
his life and his reign were brought to a 
close, in the sixty-seventh year of his age. 
He fell a victun to his appetite. Though 
not much given to the pleasures of Ae 
table, he had a great likmg to lampreys, 
a food which disagreed witih him. After 
a day spent in the sports of the field, he 
indulged to excess in his favourite dish, 
and a fever ensued, which in a few days 
brought him to his grave. 

How instructive is the history of this 
king ! Superior to his contemporaries in 
worldly wisdom and general attainments, 
anxious to extend his own power, and to 
perpetuate his family, even in this life he 
saw all that he most earnestly desired 
pass away from his grasp. In his case 
we see, like the psalmist, ** that wise 
men die, likewise tne fool and the brutish 
person perish, and leave their wealth to 
others. Their inward thought is, that their 
houses shall continue for ever, and their 
dwelling-places to all generations ; they 
call their lands after their own names. 
Nevertheless man being in honour abid- 
eth not : he is like the beasts that perish. 
This their way is their folly : yet their 
posterity approve their, sayings," Psalm 
xlix. 10 — 13. How many do we see 
every day pursuing the same foolish and 
unholy course ! 
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CHRISTIANITY ANB JUDAISM. —No. IV. 
(Coticluded from page 97.) 
Wb were pursuing the inquiry into 
the merits of Christianity as justifying 
its paramount and exclusive claims, and 
have spoken of its gracious revelations. 
Looking at these, we naturally exclaim — 
** Without controversy, great is the 
mystery of godliness." This system 
was plainly undiscoverahle by human 
reason, and is as plainly inexhaustible 
by human study. The apostles well 
said, " We speak the wisdom of God in 
a mystery ; even the hidden wisdom, 
which Grod hath revealed unto us by his 
Spirit ;" and as fitly did they exclaim, 
when they contemplated its unsearchable 
glory, '* Oh the depth of the riches both 
of the wisdom and knowledge of God ! " 
We may next fix our thoughts on its 
characteristic features. 

Amongst these, no one can fail to 
notice its spirituality/. The christian 
revelation is occupied with spiritual 
things, and the system', whose establish- 
ment it records, is a spiritual system. 
The truth which is to be believed is 
spiritual truth. The precepts which are 
enjoined are spiritual precepts. The 
institutions upon which its perpetuity 
and extending influence depend are spi- 
ritual ordinances; and the character 
which it proposes to form is a spiritual 
character, exhibiting a holy separation 
from the sins and fellowship of the 
world, delighting in Divine contem- 
plations and services, and animated by 
inunortal hopes. It is strikingly adapted 
to the spiritual part of our nature. It 
has nothing wherewith to captivate the 
senses, or gratify the carnal minded. It 
works by motives, and these are all ad- 
dressed to the conscience, and drawn 
from *' the word of truth." 

Purity is another distinctive feature 
of Christianity. Its exhibition of mercy 

Proceeds upon the declaration of Divine 
oliness, in a propitiation for sin ; and 
its entire efficiency is ascribed to the 
Holy Spirit, who is the source of that 
only which is holy and good. The * * par- 
takers of the benefit " are known by their 
holiness. Every pretension to faith, 
every indulgence of hope, and every 
profession of zeal, that is not substanti- 
ated by the fruits of holiness, is dis- 
carded by Christianity as altogether 
foreign to its influence. It tolerates no 
do ; it winks at no improprieties ; it 
allows no unholy associations ; it makes 



the world itself the judge of what is 
becoming its disciples, and then says to 
them, ^* Abstain from all appearance of 
evil." All the motives which it employs 
are motives to holiness ; and the example 
of the Saviour is a pattern of perfect 
holiness. An unholy christian is a con- 
tradiction in terms. Humility of mind; 
penitential sorrow on account of sin; 
delight in spiritual communion, and pa- 
tient acquiescence in the Divine will, are 
prominent features in every true chris- 
tian's character. 

A third characteristic of Christianity is 
benevolence. Such a manifestation of 
love as that which it is the grand design 
of Christianity to reveal, is nowhere else 
to be found. It is so disinterested, so 
magnanimous, so enduring, that it is 
altogether unequalled, and must for ever 
remain unequalled, even in the develop- 
ments of the Divine glory. ** Herein is 
love, not that we loved God, but that he 
loved us, and sent his Son to be the 
propitiation for our sins." This spirit 
of benevolence is, however, that which 
breathes in the religion of the New Testa- 
ment. ** Beloved, if God so loved us, we 
ought also to love one another." * ' Hereby 
perceive we the love of God, because he 
laid down his life for us ; and we ought 
to lay down our lives for the brethren." 
What system proposes such motives to 
love, or requires a practical benevolence 
so costly and extensive ? And when the 
early christians sold their possessions, and 
consecrated their all to the cause of the 
Redeemer, contented to derive the same 
supply as the poorest of their breth- 
ren from the common stock ; when they 
** took joyfully the spoiling of their goods, 
knowing that in heaven they had a better 
and an enduring substance ;" and for an 
apostle^s life even " laid down their own 
necks" — this spirit of love stood out in 
all its loveliness, the beauty and glory of 
** the faith of Jesus." 

We will refer only to another/iharacter- 
istic of Christianity, its universality. It is 
adapted to the wants and circumstances 
of all mankind. Unaffected by all the 
varieties of their outward condition and 
mental character, it is calculated to ex- 
ert its influence alike in every clime, 
country, and amidst all circumstances. 
It addresses itself to men as men and as 
sinners, and offers its benefits to all with- 
out any reference to age or sex, to rank 
or class, and without any exception or 
restriction whatsoever. 
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The i«8t history and present aspect of 
ehristianitjr supply a strong arffument in 
favour of its universal prevalence. It 
has already been subjected to every spen 
eies of tnal, and has stood the test of 
^ conceivable opposition. Notwith- 
standing all the insidious influence which 
attempted to subvert it at the beginning, 
and all the open violence which threatened 
to destroy it, it spread with a rapidity 
strikingly indicative of its Divine and 
raatehless energy. And notwithstanding 
all the persecutions and corruptions of 
later ages, Christianity still remains. 
Neither paganism, with all its monstrous 
abominations, nor moharamedanism, with 
all its arrogant pretensions; neither 
popery, with all its efibrts to conceal the 
Scriptures, nor infidelity, with all its 
attempts to disprove their Divinity; 
neither the civil power, which has been 
arrayed against it, nor the ecclesiastical 
authority, which has endeavoured to 
undermine it, have lowered in the least 
degree the tone of its pretensions, nor 
•horn Christianity of one ray of her glory. 
At this hour she looks abroad on the 
world, and claims the dominion of it for 
herse^. 

The spirit of Christianity is difiusive. 
Neman can receive the gospel, and hoard 
it with impunity. ** The Spirit and the 
bride say. Come, and let him thatheareth 
say, Come." The natural influence of 
** the truth as it is in Jesus," in the 
hearts of those who embrace it, is in 
unison with this claim. If the love of 
God in Christ has cheered and saved 
us, it is as natural as it is holy to '* show 
pity and compassion every man to his 
brother," and to be constrained by mo- 
tives of all powerful benevolence to seek 
his salvation too. Christianity has in it, 
and carries along with it, the means of 
its own propagation ; and if in any case 
its principles do not thus work, every one 
knows that it is because its natural tend- 
ency is by some means impeded and 
checked. Even those who reject Chris- 
tianity, despise the man who, professing 
to embrace it, is either ashamed to own 
it, or backward to propagate it. 

Its universal prevalence has been long 
retarded, and may yet, through many 
infirmities, and much coldness, advance 
but slowly ; yet its ultimate attainment 
is certain. Thus saith the Lord, ** This 
gospel of the kingdom shall be preached 
in all the worid, for a witness unto all 
nations." '* His counsel shall stand, and 
he will do all his pleasure." " The 



sdlver is mine, and the gold is mine, saith 
the LoBD of hosts." 

IV. The defective exhibition of prac- 
tical Christianity is a serious evil, and 
the guilt which it involves is of fearfdl 
magnitude. But the exception taken to 
its claims on this ground is altogether 
out of place. None of the adverswies of 
Christianity can more loudly condemn its 
defecdve influence than does Christianity 
itself. There is nothing in this to dis- 
prove its Divine authority ; nothing to 
detract from the value of its revelations ; 
noUiing to discredit its practical charac- 
ter. Defective as it is, it is still Chris- 
tianity ; and its excellence is still super- 
lative with whatever it may be compared ; 
we feel, therefore, that we are justified 
in asserting its exeJusive claims. 

It claims to stand alone ; allowing no 
rival ; admitting no compeer. Let it be 
viewed as it is distinguished from the 
EcoTunny of Moses. It every where 
treats that economy as abolished by its 
own Author, and' shows how all its ser- 
vices were typical of ^Christianity, and 
introductory to it. Hence, when some 
of the believing hebrews, in the first age 
of Christianity, would have mixed up tfie 
ceremonies of Moses with **the faith of 
Jesus," the apostles showed that this was 
virtually to renounce "the new system 
altogether. " The law," says Paul; 
^* was our schoolmaster, to bring us 
unto Christ, that we might be justified 
by faith: But after that faith is come, 
we are no longer under a schoolmaster. 
For ye are all the children of Grod by 
faith in Christ Jesus:" " Stand fast 
therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made us free, and be not entan^ed 
again with the yoke of bondage. Be* 
hold, I Paul say unto you, that if ye be 
circumcised, Christ shall profit you 
nothing." And in another place he 
thus argues the decided superiority of 
the new dispensation : — **If the ntinis* 
tration of death, written and engraven 
in stones, was glorious, so that the chil- 
dren of Israel could not stedfastly behold 
the face of Moses for the glory of his 
countenance, which glory was to be done 
away ; how shall not the ministration of 
the Spirit be rather glorious ? For if 
the ministration of condemnation be 
glory, much more doth the minis- 
tration of righteousness exceed in glory. 
For even that which was made glorious 
had no glory in this respect, by reason 
of the glory that excelleth. For if. Aat 
which was done away was glorious, much 
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piow ih*t which wmaiBeth is glorious." 
And whether we look at Christianity in 
the cleaniess of its revelations, or the 
simplicity of its services ; in the bene^ 
volence of its spirit, or the universdity 
of its aspect ; it is impossible not to see ' 
how fully this argument of the apostle's 
is sustained. 

Christianity is also to be contrasted 
with all mere human si/stems. And let 
us here confine ourselves to one point. 
It has been shown that the spirit of 
Christianity is a spirit of purity and love, 
patience and zeal. This is the uniform 
spirit of Christianity, and let its claims 
be tried by this test. Is not this spirit 
peculiar to itself ? Survey the religions 
of the world. Look first at popery ; 
is this its spirit ? Let the sale of indul- 
gences, as a licence to sin, and the tor- 
tures of the inquisition, testify. Look at 
mohammedanism ; is diis its spirit ? Let 
the dragooning system by which its first 
establishment ^as secured, at the point 
of the sword, and the arbitrary and mer- 
ciless character of its present adherents, 
testify. Look at the various pagan sys- 
tems, both of ancient and of modern 
times, and ask all around the globe for 
such a spirit as that which characterizes 
Christianity, and where will you find it ? 
The ancient systems of Greece and Rome, 
the most refined of all that covered the 
earth, even patronised vice, and civilized 
it. It was reserved for Christianity to 
suppress and destroy it. Even thej/ fos- 
tered the pride of intellect, flattered the 
selfishness of the heart, and shut the door 
of knowledge to all but the initiated. It 
was reserved for Christianity to show the 
beauty of humility, to assert the claims 
of benevolence, and to unfold its mys- 
teries to all who will listen to its an- 
nouticements. Whilst they sanctioned 
hatred and ill-will, Christianity requires 
us to " love our enemies." And such is 
still the glory of Christianity, and the 
proof of its exclusive character. De- 
bauchery, intemperance, and vice in all 
its forms, are overthrown by its influ- 
ence, even where, as in the Southern 
Pacific, they had raged for ages without 
restraint, and assumed to themselves the 
claims of virtue. The haughty wanderers 
of the desert, over whose unbridled in- 
dependence no restraint could be placed, 
and the proud, sophisticated brahmin of 
the east, who boasted of his great wisdom 
and superior caste, sit together at the feet 
of its messengers, and learn of them. The 



war- whoop of the Indian, and the veil of 
the African, are changed bv its influence 
into the song of peace, and the voice of 
prayer. The christianized portion of the 
then enslaved population of the Weit 
Indies have shown, in our own day, t 
memorable example. ** We cannot shed 
blood," said they, **our religion, forbids 
us." Wherever Christianity comes, the 
habitations of crueltv become the abodes 
of joy and peace. Tne infanticide of the 
South Seas has been destroyed by it ; the 
suttees of Bengal have been forbidden by 
it ; the devotees of Juggernaut have been 
diminished by it; yea, 3ie very hottentots 
themselves have eclipsed in benevolence 
the glory of the most polished pagans, in 
building hospitals for their sick, and 
alms-houses for their poor. Nor is this 
all; but in every land to which the 
modem triumphs of Christianity have 
extended, love to the souls of men has 
appeared in its own proper spirit of pro- 
selytism, which labours to convey the 
mercy it receives. Let Christianity calmly 
abide this test of its importance, this jus- 
tification of its exclusive claims. 

It asserts, further, its exclusive claims 
as opposed to all the devices qf self- 
righteousness. Where the light of re- 
velation is freely diflused, the depravity 
. of man, ever accommodating itself to cir- 
cumstances, whilst it is every where the 
same in its principles, assumes other 
forms, and all to evade the claims of 
Christianity. Hence the numerous me- 
thods by which men, bearing the chris- 
tian nam6, propose to themselves to 
obtain mercy. For all these ** the faith 
of Jesus" has but one reply. To the 
partial obedience, which hopes for accept- 
ance, as if it was entire, and the peni- 
tence, which hopes for forgivenesf, for 
its own sake ; to the plea of amiablenesSi 
which deems itself a substitute for right- 
eousness, and the plea of outward refor- 
mation, which thinks itself a substitute 
for atonement; to the claim of pious 
descent, as if grace was hereditary ; and 
of religious formality, as if God regarded 
not the heart; to one and all of these 
devices Christianity says, *^ Whatsoever 
is not of faith is sin ;" and i^nnounces the 
will of God, that "he that believeth 
shall be saved, and he that believeth QOt 
shall be damned." In this exclusive 
claim it is fully justified bv all the proof 
of its Divine origin, by ful the evidence 
of its paramount excellence^ by all the 
influence of its oh^aoterisUc npirit, imd 
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by all its adaptation in the method of 
mercy which it reveals, both to the rights 
of God and to the circumstances of men. 

** Are these things so ?** Then Chris- 
tianity should be cordially and universally 
received. In rejecting Christianity as the 
great remedial system of Divine appoint- 
ment, we reject the counsel of God 
against ourselves. If such be its claims, 
it demands the immediate and cordial 
reception of all to whom it comes. It is 
the power of God and the wisdom of God 
unto salvation. ** He that despiseth, 
dcspiseth not man, but God." He that 
sinneth here, ** sinneth against his own 
soul.'* He that trifles here, trifles with 
the opening realities of eternity. Delay 
here is presumption on the mercy, and 
contempt of the judgment of Him who 
ruleth over all. Away with every vile 
excuse and procrastinating spirit. Chris- 
tianity is true : it is the only religion that 
comes from above : its benefits are of 
inestimable value. Life is short and 
uncertain. " The Judge standeth before 
the door." ** Now is 9ie accepted time, 
now is the day of salvation." " Repent 
nowy and believe the gospel." 

** Are these things so?" Then Chris- 
tianity should be stedfastly and invariably 
maintained. Christians should value the 
trust that is lodged with them, and feeL 
their obligations to ** hold fast the form 
of sound words." Let them watch for 
the purity of Christianity. Let them 
labour to maintain the vigour of Chris- 
tianity. Let them ** continue in the faith 
grounded and settled." Let them not be 
deceived in any wise ; for Satan himself 
is transformed into an angel of light. 
There is one God, and Father of all; one 
Mediator between God and man ; one 
Spirit ; one faith ; one gospel ; one hope ; 
one heaven. 

** Are these things so ? " Then Chris- 
tianity should be vigorously and univer- 
sally propagated. Let but this truth be 
deeply infixed in every breast, that the 
gospel alone can save mankind, and 
that this gospel is to be made known 
through human instrumentality ; let but 
christians reflect that they have received 
the gospel on the express condition of 
their spreading it; and let them but 
yield themselves to the legitimate in- 
fluence of their own holy principles, and 
the opening facilities of God's providence 
would be promptly seized ; the wealth of 
the church would be cheerfully poured 
into the treasury of God ; the talents of 



the church would be fully consecrated to 
the cause of the Saviour ; all hearts and 
all voices would unite to testify the gospel 
of the grace of God, and to pray for the 
promised effusion of the Holy Spirit, and 
" the earth" would even now " be filled 
with the glory of the Lord." '* Awake, 
awake, put on thy strength, O Zion." 
" Awake, O arm of the Lord ! awake ! 
awake!" J. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF COMMON THINGS. 

No. 4. — GLASS. 

Flint, which is called silica by che- 
mists, is a most important ingredient 
in the manufacture of glass. It is one 
of the earths, of which there are ten, 
namely, silica, alumina, zirconia, tho- 
rina, glucina, yttria, barytes, strontian, 
lime, and magnesia. Tney are all in- 
combustible bodies, and were, at one 
time, thought to be incapable of decom- 
position ; but they are now known to be 
certain substances, chiefly metallic, 
combined with oxygen. It was supposed 
by some chemists, from a comparatively 
early period, that the earths were com- 
pound substances, and many attempts 
were made to discover the supposed me- 
tallic bases. It was, however, left to 
Sir Humphrey Davy to prove the truth 
of this supposition. 

Davy was not able to produce a com- 
plete separation of silicium, the base 
of siUca and oxygen, though the result 
of his experiment left no doubt in his 
own mind, that this earth was composed 
of oxygen and a base. Berzelius, how- 
ever, succeeded in effecting the de- 
composition, by fusing it with charcoal 
and iron. In this way he produced an 
alloy of silicium and iron. Pure silicium 
is an incombustible substance, and a 
non-conductor of electricity : it is not 
acted upon by any substance except 
fluoric acid, so far as we know at pre- 
sent. If dry carbonate of soda be aaded 
to silicium heated with nitre, a detona- 
tion is instantly produced. 

Silica is a substance most abundantly 
distributed in .nature; flint, sand, quartz, 
and gravel, are all siliceous, but not pure 
silica. They may, however, be reduced 
to an almost pure state by the following 
process. Take some small pieces of clear 
quartz, and calcine them at a low heat, 
and then reduce them to powder ; mix 
the pulverized flint with three or four 
times its weight of carbonate of potassa, 
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and fuse tlie compound, a process whicb 
will require great care, as the mixture 
will o.tberwise rise, and probably over- 
flow the vessel. "When the materials 
have been in perfect fusion for a little 
more than half an hour, pour the com- 
pound of silica and alkali into an iron 
dish. It may afterwards be dissolved in 
water, and poured into diluted sulphuric 
or muriatic acid. A precipitation will 
be immediately produced, and as long as 
this continues a fresh quantity of the 
solution may be added. The sediment 
must then be washed and dried, which 
processes will put the experimenter into 
possession of a tolerably pure silica. 

Let us now examine the use of this 
substance *in the manufacture of glass. 
It is of great value in many works of 
art, such as the formation of earthen- 
ware and porcelain, but at present we 
must entirely confine our attention to the 
construction and use of glass. 

When silica is mixed with an equal 
quantity of carbonate of potassa, and 
raised to a great heat in a furnace, it 
melts, and a glass is formed. It appears 
from history, that the manufacture of 
glass was known at a comparsttively early 
period. It was, however, an article of 
great value in the time of Nero, who 
gave a considerable sum for two drinking 
glasses; yet it appears to have been 
sufl&ciently common for use in windows, 
as several of the houses in the town of 
Pompeii, which was buried by an erup- 
tion of Vesuvius, a. d. 79, were glazed 
with a thick semi-transparent glass. 

Many other ingredients besides silica 
and an alkali, are frequently used in the 
manufacture of glass. Flint glass is 
composed of silica, litharge, nitre, and 
manganese ; crown glass of silica, soda, 
and lime; plate glass of silica, soda, 
lime, manganese, and oxide of cobalt ; 
green bottle glass of silica, kelp, pearl- 
ash, and clay ; artificial gems or pastes 
are made of pure silica, borax, nitre, and 
oxide of lead, other substances being 
added as required to produce the colour 
of which an imitation is to be formed. 

In the manufacture of glass a great 
heat is required, for the alkali, which 
must be used, can only be melted at a 
high temperature, when it enters into 
composition with the earthy substance. 
It was once supposed that a very strong 
chemical attraction existed between the 
constituent substances, but this suppo- 
sition has been disproved by many re- 
cent experiments. " Glass," says Dr. 



Faraday, "may be considered rather as 
a solution of difierent substances one in 
another, than as a strong chemical com- 
pound; and it owes its power of re- 
sisting chemical agents generally to its 
perfectly compact state, and the exist- 
ence of an insoluble and unchangeable 
film of silica, or highly silicated matter 
upon its surface." 

Glass is sometimes ccist into the forms 
required, but is more frequently blown. 
If any of our readers should wish to 
have a practical acquaintance with che- 
mistry, we would seek permission to give 
a little advice. Never depend on the skill 
and attention of others : oe independent. 
If this recommendation be followed, it will 
save much money, much trouble, and, 
above all, much time : a man M'ho wants 
workmen always in attendance at his 
laboratory table, can never be a practical 
chemist. There are instances in which 
he will require assistance, but he must 
learn to do as much as possible for 
himself, otherwise he will never suc- 
ceed in performing his experiments at 
the time or in the manner he wishes. 
Now, of all operations required by the 
chemist, no one is more important than 
that of preparing his own glass vessels, 
and althougn the task may, at first, ap- 
pear difl&cult, it will soon become easy 
by practice. 

There was a time when all chemical 
experiments were made on so large a 
scsue that it was impossible for any per- 
son to study the science without ex- 
pending a great deal of money, and 
devoting all his time to the subject. 
But, in the present day, the student may 
manufacture nearly all his glass vessels 
with a common blowpipe, which he may 
also conistruct. First, obtain or make a 
common pair of bellows, which may be 
worked with the foot. To the nozzle of 
the bellows, attach a tube in a vertical 
position, and let it come through or by 
the side of the deal table on which the 
experiments are to be performed ; to the 
end of this vertical tube a small jet 
must be attached, and fixed in such a 
manner that a current of air may be 
blown through it so as to direct the name 
of a spirit lamp on any object, the tem- 
perature of which is to be raised. If 
this, however, cannot be obtained, a 
small blowpipe, similar to that used 
by goldsmiths, and supplied with air 
from the lungs, may be used. At first, 
the experimenter will not be able to ob- 
tain a steady flame by this means, but 
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]m will f il0o««d ftter t little prtotiee. 
JiAYing obtained hit blowpipe, the stu- 
dent mittt provide himself with some 
glass tubes, which are bdught by the 
pound ; the size <^ the tubes must be 
ohosen according to the purposes for 
which they are required. 

Being dius supplied with materials 
and instruments for manufaettire, the 
student may commence his operations. 
Suppose, for instance, that he requires a 
test tube, upon which to make some ex- 
p^ments upon the affinity of sub- 
stances. A piece of tube must be cut 
o£P to the length required, between three 
and four inches, and as both ends are 
Open, one is to be closed. The flame fy{ 
a jipirit lamp is now directed upon the 
end which is to be sealed up, by the 
stream of air piooeeding from the bk^- 
pipe. In a yery short time, the glass is 
raised to a high temperature, and be- 
eomes soft, and may be sealed up little 
by little, and when it appears to be quite 
closed, heat it again until it is almost 
liquid, and then jSadng the q)po8ite end 
to the mouth, blow into the tube, which 
will force the melted glass into a glo- 
bular form, and make a yery neat end. 
A thermometer bulb may be blown in 
the same manner. In performing this 
operation, it will be necessary to ccm- 
tinue blowing into the tube, heating it 
again each time until the bulb is of the 
stze required, and taking care not to 
inhale the heated air from the tube. 

When it is necessary to seal the ends 
of small tubes, it is better to take a piece 
longer than that required, and heat it at 
the point where it is to he sealed. The 
glass when brought to nearly the point 
of fusion, may be suddenly drawn out 
uad a yery fine capillary thread wiU be 
formed. At that part nearest to the end 
Ihe thread may be broken, and will be 
at once closed by melting the glass at 
that point into a small globule, after 
which it may be acted upon as required, 
and perfectly formed. A lip may be 
made to this newly formed yessei withoat 
any trouble ; the glass will be heated in 
the same manner as before, and when 
qittte soft is pressed into the form re- 
qmred, by a piece of wire, or the end of 
a file. 

These hints may be of service to the 
young chemist, who will, after a little 
while, becoone ^spert in forming vessels 
of aoy shape he may require. The pro- 
cess is simple, and may he practised by 
aaf peram; a little mamial skiii is m 



that is necessary. This description majr 
also assist our readers generally in un- 
derstanding the means by which glass is 
blown in factories, the only difference 
being, that in large works the glass is 
melted in intensely hot fires instead of 
the flame of a spirit lamp. 

Glass derives nearly ail its importance 
from the possession of the property of 
transparency. It is true that if it were 
an opaque substance it would still be of 
great value, as it may be put into shapes, 
which are required for ordinary do- 
mestic purposes. Still its chief value 
depends on its eapability of transmitting 
the rays of Hght. As this is its prin- 
cipal use, it wul not be an inappropriate 
conolusi<m to this paper to illustrate its 
efiects upon solar light. 

Light moves in right lines when un- 
influenced by an impeding medium, but 
when any transparent substance inter- 
feres, its direction is turned, it is bent 
out of its course, or, in other words, is 
refracted. Before a ray of solar light 
can reach the earth, it must pass 
through the atmosphere, and, during its 
passage, it is refracted. Now, the same 
ray may have to pass throu^ a pane 
of glass, and in doing so is refracted 
again, because it enters a medium c€ 
different character, so tiiat the ray of 
light, proceeding in a right line trom 
the sun, is twice turned €>ut of its course 
before it reaches the eye of die ob- 
server, situated in any apartment re- 
ceiving light through glass. The effect 
of water in reim^ing or balding Uie 
rays of light can scarcely have been 
unobserved by any person who has been 
at all attentive to the phenomena sur- 
rounding him. If a stick be plunged 
into a stream of water, it will appear as 
though broken at the surface, for im- 
mediately the ray enters the new me- 
dium, it receives another direction. 
So light, passing from the atmos|^ere 
into glass, suffers the same change. 
Should, however, the ray be perpen- 
dicular to the surf^, it will pass through 
without refraction. 

As glass is one of the most transparent 
mediums with which '^e xre acquainted, 
and may be easily converted into any 
shape required, by grinding, it is com- 
monly used in the construction of op- 
tical instruments. Some microscopes 
and telescopes are entirely formed of 
glass, that is, all but the exterior case, 
and the principle of their constructi^a is 
readily understood by those niio know 
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th& eflfect of cUlfereiitly formed lenses 
apoaaray of tight. Ulasses of some 
sh^ cause an dbject to appear larger 
than it is in fact, odiers make it smaller ; 
some cause the rays to -diverge, others 
converge them. The object of the op- 
tician therefore is so to place his lenses 
that thej may effect the required object. 
The principle of reflection is some- 
times ealied into operation in the manu- 
facture of optical instruments. The 
looking glass is the most simple of all 
reflecting instruments; it consists of a 
piece of plate glass, the surface of which 
is covered vdth a metallic substance, in- 
ca^le of transmitting the rays of light. 
When a solar beam impinges on this 
medium, itr is returned in a line which 
forms the same angle with a line per- 
pendicular to ihe surface, as the incident 
ray, but on the opposite side of the 
perpendicular. It is evident that a re- 
flector may be made of any form by 
covering tlie anterior surface oi glass 
witii a metallic compound, but such 
mirrors are far less used than those 
composed of metals. In the con- 
struction of optical instruments, metaltic 
mirrors are almost exclusively used 
where reflection is required. The chief 
use of glass, therefore, in a scientific 
pdnt of view, depends on its transpa- 
rency, and its powers of refraction. If 
it were not transparent, it would be of 
no use to the chemist in his operations^ 
for he could not observe the processes 
which are carried on, and it would be 
of no use to the astronomer or natu- 
ralist in the construction of telescopes 
and microscopes, if it did not possess 
the power of refraction. The common 
purposes to which glass is apptied are so 
wdl known that it is altogether unne- 
CCTsarjr to specify them. 



ON POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS.— No. II. 

In our last number, we pointed out 
Bupematutal agency and natural phe- 
nomena as sources of many popular su- 
perstitions * we now proceed to a third 
chtts, which arise out of traditionary his- 
tory.' 

The early chronicles oi all coun- 
tries are very obscure, and it is difficult 
to distinguish between the facts of his- 
Uwy, and the traditions which have been 
hwded down from one generation to 
another. Individuals, noted in their 
days for their prowess and achievements, 



or who, by theur superior virtue, shone 
forth amidst the moral darkness, have 
become objects oi reverence, and exalted 
to the position of tutelar saints. Not 
only has each nation its patron saint, 
but in smne countries, almost every pro- 
vince, town, and village. With tne re* 
gard attached to their memory are asso*- 
ciated various ceremonies and practices 
which serve to keep alive the super- 
stitions that have been so long held by 
the people. This obtidns principally in 
countries where the roman catholic re* 
hgion is dominant ; and the calendar oi 
saints possessed by that church, is suffi* 
ciently numerous to supply not only one 
for every day in the year, but almost one 
for every nour in the day. Patron 
saints, created mainly from tradition ot 
imperfect records, are to be found suited 
to the taste of every individual, and to 
meet the exigency of every circumstance 
of Ufe ; and from their number and di* 
versified offices, equal the famous my- 
thology of the ancients. In an authorised 
work for the catholic laity, and in great 
repute among them, called the ** Lives 
of the Saints,** may be seen the way in 
which these sainted personages are dis- 
tributed throughout the year, as objects 
of reverential regard, with details of meif 

Eretended miracles and wonders. Doubt* 
;ss, the originals of some of these were 
holy men, in purer ages of the church \ 
but the distorted representations there 
given, serve to hold the minds of the 
weak in bondage, and to foster various 
national and local superstitions. 

Atfamiliar instance of this kind wfti 
be found in the popular saying, ** Should 
it rain on St. Swithin*s day, it will be 
sure to rain for the following forty 
days;*' or, accoi*ding to the old distich,-*- 

♦• St. Swithin's day, if thou dost rain, 
For forty days it will remain." 

Brand, in his ** Popular Antiquities,*' 
derives this error from the following le- 
gend:— ."In the year 865, St. Swithin, f 
bishop of Winchester, to which rank he 
was raised by king Ethelwolfe, the dane, 
dying, was canonised by the then pope* 
He was singular for his desire to be 
buried in the open churchyard, and not 
in the chancel of the minster, as wia 
usuaFwith other bishops, which requert 
was complied with ; but the monks, on 
his being canonized, considmng it dis- 
graceful for the saint to lie in me opea 
churchyard, resolved to remove the body 
into the choir, whidi was to have been 
done with solemn procession on the 1 5th 
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of July. It rained, however, so vio- 
lently on that day, and for forty days 
succeeding, as had hardly ever heen 
known, which made them set aside their 
design as heretical and blasphemous; 
and, instead, thev erected a chapel over 
his grave, at wnich many miracles are 
said to have been wrought." In 1752, 
the style of the calendar was altered, by 
which the 15th of July, 1753, o. s,, 
was made to fall on the 27th, n. s., 
thus throwing this and other festivals 
eleven days out of the old calculation: 
now, whether we are still to adhere to 
the original orthodox day, or, in com- 
pliance with act of parliament, to date 
the ** descending shoV^ers" from the 
new style, St. Swithin*s, we believe, has 
not yet been decided. The superstition 
has been confirmed in the minds of the 
people, from the fact that, in most years, 
a greater quantity of rain falls in the 
months of July and August^ than in any 
other period of the year in England, for 
which philosophy has accounted ; but the 
common people, in past ages, ignorant of 
the cause, considered it confirmatory of 
the watery influence of this saint. 

We will mention another instance, out 
of very many that might be adduced, of 
superstitions associated with the tradi- 
tions of early saints. St. Anthony, the 
patriarch of monks, who flourished at 
the close of the third century, is said to 
have had a peculiar veneration for ani- 
mals. A picture, by Salvator Rosa, re- 
presents him as engaged in preaching to 
them; and in another painting, in the 
Borghese gallery, he is exhibited in the 
act of exhorting the fishes of the sea. This 
last sermon is still published at Rome, 
"for the edification of the pious," and was 
printed by Addison in his travels in Italy. 
At the close of the legend we are assured, 
that when Anthony had finished his ser- 
mon, **the fishes bowed to him with 
profound humility, and with a grave 
' and religious countenance 1 " From this 
practice has arisen the singular custom, 
at Rome, of blessing beasts. Modern 
travellers in Italy describe the ceremony 
as it is now performed. The benedic- 
tion is given in front of St. Anthony's 
church, and occupies several days : ** not 
only every roman, from the pope to the 
peasant, who has a horse, mule, or an 
ass, sends his cattle to be blessed at the 
shrine of the saint, but even the english 
go with their job horses, and favourite 
dogs; and, for a small offering of a 



couple of paoli, get them sprinkled, 
sanctified, and placed under the protec- 
tion of this saint. Coach after coach 
draws up, strings of mules mix with 
carts and barouch(*s ; horses kick, mules 
are restive, and dogs snarl, while the 
officiating priest comes forward from his 
little chapel, dips a brush into the vase 
of holy water, sprinkles and prays over 
the beasts, pockets the fee, and retires.*'* 

The reader will call to mind many 
other such legends: as Ireland having 
been freed from venomous reptiles, by 
the prayers of St. Patrick; St. Crispin, 
and the cobl^lers; St. David, and the 
leeks ; All-hallow e'en ; and St. Nicholas, 
when an infant at the breast, religiously 
conforming to ecclesiastical rule, in re- 
fusing tosuck onfast-days, wednesdaysand 
fridays, until near night- faU! the number 
of popular errors and practices that may 
be traced up to the legends connected with 
the calendar of saints, and the bewilder- 
ing mysticism of the church of Rome, 
is very considerable. A few customs, 
however, of a more innocent character, 
derived from this source, are gene- 
rally observed in England, by mem- 
bers of difierent religious communions, 
simply as matters of national custom. 
Children still gather palm before easter, 
and adorn the mantel-piece with bay 
leaves and holly at Christmas; while 
hot-cross-buns on good friday, pan- 
cakes on shrove tuesday, and mince-pies 
on christmas-day, are the ordinary fare 
of very many families in the land, though 
the ancient mysteries couched beneath 
them are wholly forgotten, or known 
only to the lover of antiquarian research. 

The phenomenon of dreaming is ano- 
ther cause of popular superstitions, and 
has had a considerable influence over the 
actions of men. That dreams have been 
the medium of supernatural communica- 
tions, and of providential sug^tions, is 
doubtless true. That they have been so 
employed, is clearly stated in Scripture : 
"In a dream, in a vision of the night, 
when deep sleep falleth upon men, in 
slumberings upon the bed; then He 
openeth the ears of men, and sealeth 
their instruction," Job xxxiii. 15, 16. 
But in the Scriptures, also, warnings and 
cautions are given against the observing 
of ordinary dreams, and the consulting 
of diviners and magicians for their inter- 
pretation. Dent, xviii. 14. Before the 
canon of Scripture was closed, this ap- 
♦ LwJy Morgan's Italy. 
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pears to have been one of the ways iu 
which God made known his will unto 
men. There might then have been a 
necessity, but now the word of God more 
than supplies the want of such a medium 
of communication : all that is necessary for 
life and godliness, is there clearly set forth 
for our guidance. But to the present day, 
they are the proUfic source of superstitions 
of various kinds. Dreams that arise from 
the state of the bodily health, the de- 
rangement of the nervous system, or an 
unsettled state of the mind, presenting 
confused and disjointed transactions, the 
wildest and most improbable fancies, are 
regarded by many as intimations of the 
will of Providence, as to the weal or woe 
of their future lot. 

Superstition is frequently promoted 
by our associations of thought and feel- 
ing with pecidiar scenes and -situations. 
When standing within the ruins of a 
sequestered monastic pile, and glancing 
through the ivied cloisters, in the stillness 
of surrounding objects, the mind is thrown 
back to bygone days : in imagination 
we hear the vesper bell, the chorus of 
the virgins, and the services of the re- 
ligious of other times ; and while we Call 
to mind the legendary tales connected 
with the place, the emotions of the mind 
that affect our better judgment, are 
closely allied to superstition. Sir Walter 
Scott has related the awe with which he 
was overcome, as he stood within the 
ruins of a Scottish abbey. Hence, also, 
it is, that wild and mountainous scenery, 
where the inhabitants are excluded from 
much intercourse with the world, is 
calculated to produce these feelings. The 
scotch, Irish, welsh, and german moun- 
taineers are more superstitious than their 
fellow-countrymen who reside in the low- 
lands, or in cities. While the greenlander, 
shut up in his "eternal snows,'* with 
rapture gazes on the northern lights, and 
belieyes them to be the souls of his de- 
ceased friends sporting in glory in the 
skies. The loneliness of their lives, with 
the long darkness that envelopes them, 
combined with the \jron4erf ul phenomena 
by which they are surrounded, make 
them peculiarly susceptible to supersti- 
tions 01 yarious kinds. 

That superstitious fears exert consi- 
derable influence over the minds of those 
who are excluded from the active scenes 
of life, may be observed in the case of 
sailors, who have been for a long period 
proverbial for their creduUty; though, 
happily, the increasing piety and intel- 



ligence of this valuable class of men are 
fast raising them above their former pre- 
judices. Tales of the sea, however, are 
still related, while seated round the 
berth, to relieve the monotony of the 
voyage. The following will serve as a 
specimen : — the legend states, that about 
two centuries ago, a certain dutch cap- 
tain, named Yanderdecken, in making a 
voyage to the east, strove to sail round 
the Cape of Good Hope, though the 
wind was unfavourable to his object. He 
renewed his fruitless attempts, when, in a 
rage, and with imprecations, he declared, 
that he would accomplish his design, 
even were he to blow about until the 
day of judgment. The sentence was 
denounced, and he is now doomed to 
realize his impious declaration ; and it is 
said, that when a storm is about to rise, 
a phantom ship, vnth a spectre crew, 
may be seen vainly urging its way against 
the wind. The heart of many a young 
sailor sinks at the thought of a rencounter 
with this spirit of the deep ! A singular 
appearance of cloud, seen by most voy- 
agers to the east, which appears off the 
coast of Africa, has perpetuated the 
superstition; it is to the present Jay 
called the ** Flying Dutchman." At a 
distance it has the appearance of a ship 
bearing up against the wind ; but, as you 
advance, it appears continually to recede. 
To a sailor, a wandering bird resting 
on the mast, or the company of a shark, 
when a person is sick on board, are por- 
tentous. A naval officer, in his journal 
recently pubUshed, relates a humorous 
anecdote illustrative of the superstition 
of sailors. " We had taken on board a 
black cat at Malaga, but since her em- 
barkation we had not been visited by one 
favourable breeze. This calamity was 
universally attributed to her among the 
crew. There needed no language to 
tell what their sentiments were ; for as 
puss came upon deck, so far from being 
petted, she encountered every where 
looks of the most threatened aversion. 
* Never,' said an old tar to me, * did any 
good come to a ship that had a black cat 
in her concern. 1 have sailed,' he con- 
tinued, * on every sea, and in every kind 
of craft, and I never knew a ship make 
a good voyage, that had on board one of 
these black imps.' It was of no use t) 
question the convictions of the old sea- 
man's experience; he was as confident 
and deeply earnest as a man testif3ring to 
the indisputable evidence of his senses. 
On that very night, in the middle watch, 
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a <|uick'pliiag« wtsheard in t^ ealm sea, 
and tli» Boi^ morning puss was missing. 
Tbejr had attached to her a heavy shot, 
mni she sunk at (»ce in ^e ocean/* It 
appears, hy the journal, that the next 
day a fav^Hirable wind arose, td the great 
satisfaction of the crew, and no (S>ubt 
laliBy of ihem foolishly attribated the 
chko^ to the executioa of poor puss! 
Even in our days may he seen an ocea- 
sidnaL advertisement from some old sea 
captain, for k child's caul; and the 
gamnl; Nelson*^ erew sailed with a horse- 
i^oe nailed to the ma3t, as a taHsxoanie 
life*preserver. »A shoe affixed to the 
stump of the inastof the "Yictory," is 
yetpreserved in one of the state-rooms 
of IViadsor Castle. 

It is singular ihai iktt counterpart of 
many wperstitious eu^oms that obtain in 
enfopean nations, may be found among 
ba^arous or newly discovered tribes. 
The amulets and tidnmans of the french 
peasantry, and 1^ gregrees of the bul- 
loms, on the <$cmt of Sierra Leone, are 
eviden% of the tame common origin, 
afid are intended to gnawer the same 
purpose'-^to prevent t)ie iiitrusion of 
witches; and' evil sp^itsi, and to counter^ 
act their inikience over the cattle. In 
France, the amidiet is carried aboift the 
person, but the talisman is believed to 
etert its j^wer though placed at a 
dtiitance: so the poor huUom thinks his 
gregre«, consisting of a small stick, Widi 
ai piece of rag tied reuhd it, will give 
immuiiity from demoniacal fft)wer, whe- 
ther placed neair him or &r from bun. 
Neidier is Ei^Iand free £com the saxoe 
kind of superstitiott. Are ^lere not 
mothers who still repose great failh in 
hanging an avMdet around the necks, o^ 
their ^ildren^ aa a protection agaio^ 
diseases incident to in^iocy ? ^^ It is only 
lately," njrs Br. Winlerbottotn, ''l3[aA 
anodyne neckbees^ to. prevent convuL- 
sions in teethings afi a cure for worm^ 
thfi hooping cough, &c., have been 
hmkhei from our dispensatories; and 
it is not improbable that the necklace, 
which tt present forms an omameatal 
part of the female dress, owed its origin 
to these superstiijous practices." And 
he ftirther considers, that the teraphim, 
qr hduselftold gods, mentioned in the Old 
T^itament, and the phylacteries of the 
tkpid' of our Lord, were but kinds of 
:^lf^p:eea and amn^bta^ to preserve the 
owuens; from danger which they appre- 
hm)dad from invisible agents. 

Among die superstitioiis thait ace 



flenera% dififbsed, one of ibe mm 
harmless n^y be fou&d ifi i^nkaon 
with the hues whteh ate fatafcilisrf to 
almost every viHage ehUd €»oughoul 
England, ** Lady-Wrd, kdy-bird^ iy 
away home :" an almost Mteral e#j^ cJ 
Uiese lines- is very populiff among the 
young in Germany, and other j^^ ^^ 
may be found m the relicft of th^ eur^t 
poetry. X. 



ON THE RAPACIOUS BIrUS OF PRSY. 
Wo. H. 

Leaving the eagles, a group of rapa- 
cious. Inrds, less i?aee4 in size, but 
equally daring in thdr disposition, an4 
sanguinary in their habits, present them- 
selves to X)ur notice ; we mean the 
Falcon^, 

The falcons are at once «» he ^&^a- 
guished from all the o^ei^ sahor(]^imft 
groups of this proiktory family, by ih« 
cbaraeters of the be^k, whiob, in ad^ldetll 
to its stoutness, and sudden c^valu#e in 
a hook-l^e form, is fbraisAied on -etx^ 
side, on the edge of the u^^r naaddib]^ 
with a ^rong tMth or ^ntailon^ renderi- 
ing thifr instrument more effi^nt £*r th^ 
purposes of lacerating the fleah of the 
victim. The wi&gs are pc^nted, the se^ 
c<»id qu^l-feather being the longest, aiid 
often p«s3 beyond the extfemilj^ei ike 
tail. Hence, in their pow^^ «^ flig^ 
they are almost uaequa^d^ and t^|4teh 
to which they asoedd, snrfasfieis that of 
^ of their ratte. The Mg^ ^ #ie 
quUitfeatbers^ and the poiMe>d f orm ^ 
the wings, disenaUes ik0»^ ho««ever, 
from rising vertieaMy, in % att«%ht finev 
unkss against a mddertfto breeie ; iMil 
their general manner* ol g$nniHig tile al- 
titude of the u^persky, id by a j^rieavf 
gyrations, till at htst th^ ymae^ Imm 
the sight. From tto ete^»#on tkej 
sweep down Jifon dietr prey, ii^Ml 4oii^ 
sists, for tibe tnQsi part, of the ha^ee 
kinds of birda; such as j^asmts, par«> 
tridges, pigeons, and wild thi«^ ; ati4%» 
ing it in the air, and (iartyliig^it o# ti 
their retreat. 

When felconry was in vngue, ^1 
when a *^ gentleman might lb known hy 
the hawk on his fist," it wa» frOMfr this 
group that the most vahiahle hkd» wie»e 
furnished, afibrdiog A*om tikie^ rapl^tT cf 
their flight, theb mannop of ntiaekiM 
the game, their dauntless intrepidity, uS 
great docility, idl thatcotdd t>e wished 
for in. a race whoeo instindlB mutik iMft 
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failed n6t fa {mt into requisition for his 
own selfish and carnal gratification. 

A few of the smaller kinds of falcons;, 
a% for iowtoocg, the common kestrel, 
(falco titmtmeHliu^) t» amaU birds, 
mammalia, frogs, and other reptiles^ add 
dso di4^ larger kiads of insects, especially 
of the eo)e(^]yterou8 order, of which they 
are very fo^. Nor (k) they possess the 
daring of tkeir 'tribe, wh^ia^e some nar 
^ttrahsts, on account of th^^de^ciency ip 



spirit, and the feebler stxueture of their 
beak and talons, have thrown them into 
a separate genus. The true falcons are 
well represented by that celebrated spe- 
cies the peregrine falcon, (falco pere^ 
ffriuus,) once a favourite in high request 
for the serTie« c^ the falconer, and still 
used by those who keep up a sport which 
may be said to Hnger on the verge of its 
extinction. 

The peregriqe falcon is so named from 



[TJi»Peise^-Ii»« Fa4'»n] 



U^ mgKsAoxj h^it&'r p&s»i(\g northwards 
during tht sumnier, inost probably for 
the purpose of unmolested incubation 
9samg rocks aiaid precijjices near the sea. 
It was ooi^e coipsKm m Great Britain, 
and still hureeiis sumually in the Isle of 
Wight, in Wales, and in Scotland, among 
the difrsi of the shore. At suck seasons 
it makes terrUile havoc among the puffins, 
neor-l^ills, and guillemots, whicn con- 
BlstutiQ its principal food Its mode of 
takiAg its prey is by ^hooting down upon 
it from above, with tiie velocity of light- 
aiog, and it seldom misses its aim. This 
active bird is not confined to Europe, 
beii^ spread abundantly over Asia, 
Borthem Africa, and America. Dr. 
JRichardson says, ** It is a summer visitor 
€f the northern parts of America, and 
frequents the coast of Hudson's Bay, and 
.the Aretic Sea, with the Barren grounds. 
Ixit is very seldom seen in the interior, 
k pr^ys hahitually on the long-tailed 
4u«ju», (eutfi». fflacialis^) which breed in 
great numbers in the arctic regions, ar- 



riving in June, and departinkg in Sep- 
tember." ... ** Jt frequents the §hor<is 
of New Jersey and Pennsylvania in the 
winter, and is celebrated there for th^ 
havoc it makes among the water-fowl. 
Mr. Ord states that the ducks which are 
struck by it are laeerated from the neck 
to the rump ; it gives the blow in passing, 
and returns to pick up its bird.** 

We might adduce many instances of 
the rapidity of flight aud the ferocity qf 
the peregrine falcon; among others we 
find in the Magazine of Jfatural History 
the following account, upon which we 
may depend. ** A fine female peregrine 
was taken by the warrener of G. Gar- 
dener, Esq., of Thetford, on the 15th of 
October, 1829. The falcon had pro- 
bably escaped from Colonel Wilson's, of 
Didlington Hall, Norfolk, durmg the 
hawking season, as its jesses were on 
when taken, and not much worn. The 
warrener observed the hawk pursuing 9 
stock-dove, with astonishing rapidity, 
ever the open part of the warren. Th^ 
M 2 
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dove, to escape the stoop of the falcon, 
darted down to a rabbit burrow, but so 
close was her pursuer, that both were 
caught in a large trap set for rabbits at 
the entrance of the hole." * 

In the days of falconry, the peregrine 
had different names, according to cir- 
cumstances ; thus the young bird was 
called the red hawk, from the prevailing 
tint of the plumage at that age; and 
also, more technically, eyess, from the 
French word niais, of which the former 
is a mere corruption. The full grown 
bird, when wild, was called a haggard ; 
the male a tiercel, tercel, or tassel. The 
word gentle signified reclaimed; thus 
falcon-gentle, tercel -gentle, are fre- 
quently to be met with among the older 
writers, and it was not only applied to 
the peregrine, or slight falcon, as it was 
denominated, but to any other species 
To train so fierce and spirited a bird as 
the peregrine for the sport, is less difficult 
than might at first be supposed. The 
professed falconers, in the employment 
of the few still devoted to hawking in 
England, as well as in Europe generally, 
are from the village of Falconswaerd, 
near Bois le Due, in Holland. The 
recreation itself is cruel, though inter- 
esting, from the manoeuvres of the at- 
tacked, and the aggressor; the former 
endeavouring to avoid the fatal stroke by 
keeping above his antagonist, the latter 
endeavouring to gain the necessary ele- 
vation for the swoop. The game which 
afforded the most diversion was the crane, 
the stork, and the heron. The falcon 
was carried out into the field on the 
wrist, hooded, and with small bells, and 
jesses, (or thongs of leather,) on its legs, 
by the latter of which it was held secure. 
In the Magazine of Natural History, we 
find a notice of hawking, with an account 
of a scene of modern falconry, from 
which we take the liberty of making an 
extract. After describing the falconers 
writh their lures, that is, a live pigeon 
secured in a bag tied round the waist, 
the narrator goes on to state, that, " after 
waiting awhile, some herons passed, but 
at too great a distance ; at length one 
appeared to be coming within reach, and 
preparations were made to attack him. 
Each falconer was furnished with a brown 
leathern glove on the right hand, (I sup- 
pose to prevent the talons of the bird 

* In the " Mem. d'Agriculture, &c." it is men- 
tioned that a falcon of the King of France was let 
loose at a woodcock in Paris. They flew to Malta, 
and were both found dead there within twenty-four 
hours.— riefe Latham, 41. 



from scratching it,) on which the falcoti 
perched, and there was a small bit of 
leather attached to the leg of the bird, 
and which was held by the falconer be- 
tween the thumb and finger. Each of 
the men thus equipped, with a falcon on 
one fist, and the bag with the lure tied to 
the waist, and mounted on horseback, 
approached slowly in a direction towards 
where the heron was s^n approaching. 
As soon as the heron was nearly oppo- 
site, and at what I conceived a great 
height in the air, the falconers slipped 
the hoods from off the heads of the fal- 
cons, and held each bird on the fist by 
the bit of leather, till the falcons caught 
sight of the heron, and then a most gal- 
lant scene ensued. The instant they 
were liberated they made straight for 
their prey, though at a considerable dis- 
tance a-head. As they were dashing 
away towards the heron, a crow hap- 
pened to cross, and one of them instanUy 
darted at him, but he struck into a 
plantation, and saved himself; the fal- 
con dashed in after him, but did not take 
him. The other falcon soon overtook 
the heron, (which immediately disgorged 
its ballast, of two or three fishes,) and 
after fiying round in circles for some 
time, at length soared above him, and 
then struck him on the back, and they 
both came tumbling down together, from 
an exceeding great height, to the ground. 
The other falcon, having lost some time 
with the crow, was fiying very swiftly to 
assist his comrade, and had just come up 
at the time the falcon and heron were 
falling. At this instant a rook happened 
to fly across ; the disappointed falcon 
struck at him, and they bodi fell together, 
within twenty yards of the other falcon 
and the heron. When on the. ground, 
each falcon began to pull to pfeces its 
victim ; but as soon as the falconers rode 
up, the lures were thrown out, and the 
falcons suffered to make a meal (having 
previously been kept fasting) upon the 
pigeon, which was laid on the carcass of 
the heron ; and after they were satisfied, 
were again hooded, and put up for that 
day.** Mr. Audubon, in his American 
Ornithology, mentions this species of 
falcon, under the name of the "great- 
footed hawk,** and notices its destructiTe 
propensities. 

Leaving the true falcons, we next ar- 
rive at a tribe denominated that of the 
hawks. As is the case with the eagles, 
the hawks are subdivided into seyeral 
genera : but to enter into these is foreigm 
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to our present purpose. The hawks 
differ from the falcons in several par- 
ticulars ; they want the strong dentation 
on the upper 'mandible of the bill, having 
an obtuse lobe in its place ; neither is 
the bill itself so strong and compact. 
The wings are short, and rounded, and 
reach only two- thirds down the tail. 
The tarsi are longer, and the general 
contour of body is somewhat slighter. 
Thb shortness of wing gives a marked 
character to their flight. Instead of 
soaring aloft, like the falcons, they fly 
low ; instead of wheeling around in cir- 
cles of wide extent, while on the watch 
for prey, they skulk along the hedge- i 
row, or through the avenues of the wood, | 
with wariness and circumspection, and i 
seize their victim before it is aware of ' 



their approach. Their flight is rapid; 
still, however, they do not strike their 
quarry by a swoop, but attack it sideways, 
or obliquely, darting at it like an arrow, 
and bearing it away in their grasp. Like 
the falcons, they are fierce, spirited, and 
courageous, and many of the species were 
much valued in the days of falconry. 
Their variations in plumage are very re- 
markable, and when this department of 
science was less understood, were pro- 
ductive of much confusion. 

The bold and active little sparrow- 
hawk, accipiter fringUlarius, is an ex- 
ample of this tribe: but we select, in 
preference, because less known, the gos- 
hawk, one of the most beautiful of ra- 
pacious birds. 

The goshawk, astitr palumbarius, 



[The Goshawk.] 



though nowhere in abundance, is spread 
throughout the greatest part of Europe, 
giving preference to well wooded moun- 
tain districts; its principal food being 
leverets, squirrels, wild fowl, pigeons, &c. 
Colonel liomton says, "the goshawk 
flies at the bolt, the female being excel- 
lent for hares, rabbits, herons, and wild 
ducks, and the tercel for game. It takes 
its prey near the ground, for it cannot 
mount, and has great speed for a short 
distance. If its game take refuge, there 
it waits patiently on a tree or a stone, 



until the game, pressed by hunger, is 
induced to move; and as the hawk is 
capable of greater abstinence, it generally 
succeeds in taking it." ....** I flew 
a goshawk at a pheasant, which got into 
cover, and we lost the hawk ; at ten 
next morning the falconer found her, 
and just as he had lifted her, the pheasant 
ran and rose." The goshawk builds on 
the highest trees ; the eggs, from two to 
four in number, are of a blueish white, 
marked with brown blotches. The 
plumage of the adult male is as follows : 
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Tfee whole of the upper parts of a dark 
bkiei^ a«h colour, a white stripe passing 
over the eyes. The under surface has 
the ground colour white, beautifully 
barred with transverse zigzag lines of 
dark brown, intermingled with slender 
longkiidinal da^ies. Tail ash coloured, 
with four or five bands of a darker co- 
lour. Beak blue ; tarsi yellow. 

In the female die colour of the upper 
phmimge more inclines to brown than 
ash; and the under surface is more 
broftdly barred. 

The young trf the year have the breast 
without the bars, but marked mth longi- 
tudioal dashes of brown, which is 3ie 
general colour of the upper surface. 

Length of female, 24 inches — wale, 20. 

M. 



PROMOTION OF PERSONAL PIETY. 
Honesty — Interest in human salvation — Prayer — a 
test of sincere prayer— Religious emotion— TThe 
traveller at the West — His letter — Eraotion--'Coi>' 
ditions of religious emotion — Wasted efforts — 
Agency of the Holy Spirit— Greatness of the 
change — Difficulties . 

In your preparation for the great work 
of promoting personal piety in others, at- 
tend to the following directions: — 1. Be 
sure that you are sincere atid honest. We 
very often detect ourselves in assuming 
involuntarily, and almost insensibly, an air 
and tone of deep feeling in our prayers and 
in our conversation, which we do not really 
possess. We know that unless we are 
ourselves interested in religious duty, it 
is in vain to attempt to interest others 
in it, and we mistake appearing in- 
terested for actually being so. How 
often do we observe the affected serious- 
ness of countenance and solemnity of 
tone I How often do we detect ourselves 
in assuming it! Hypocrisy is one of 
those forms of sin into which the human 
heart, prone to iniquity, most easily and 
continually slides. It is one which the 
most sincere and devoted christian finds 
continually taking possession of* his 
beltrt, under a tlnmsand shapes and 
disguises. But our hypocrisy seldom 
deceives any body but ourselves. The 
world are quick to detect the diffierenoe 
between what is natur«^ ^M what is af- 
ffected kad assumed. It h real ioterest 
in religion — real, heartfelt attachment 
to God, and honest friendly interest in 
ttMta, which the Spirit of God makes 
use of as a means to touch the feelings 
of others, and to arouse conscience, ^nd 
to awaken a sense- Of obligation to God ; 
while ^ affectation of what is not pos- 



sessed, is a thin disguise, idrid> the 
instinct of mankind il^ects ait once^ wid 
repels. Be honest, then. Be natural. 
If you really feel any wwrm-hearted in- 
terest in those around you, let your 
words and actions freely show it ; bat 
if you do not, guard most cw^fully 
against the attempt to feign any. I do 
not mean, guard against a delibmrte and 
understood intention to impose upon 
men ; for those only who are utto-ly des- 
titute of piety will be guilty of this ; but 
watch your heart, lest, adroit as it is in 
eluding your vigilance, and running 
away into sin, it should escape you here. 
If you are aware that the leaJ^ un- 
feigned interest which you &el in the 
progress of God's kmgdom and the «d- 
vation of sinners, is not enough to en- 
able you to go forward with much suc- 
cess, you must not attempt to remedy 
the difficulty by exhibiting more of the 
appearance, but by securing more of 
the reality. This brings us to the second 
of the directions we proposed to give. 

2. Cultivate a genuine interest in the 
salvation of men, by appropriate medi- 
tation and prayer. It should be apart 
of our daily duty, in our hours of re- 
tirement and devotion, to bring the 
spiritual condition and prospects of our 
neighbours and friends, distinctly before 
our minds. We have, in the ordinary 
walks of Kfe, so many mere business 
dealit^ with those around us, that we 
soon come to consider them in the light 
of mere business or social connexions. 
The merchant or mechanic, whom we 
meet with every day, we soon come to 
consider as merely a merchant or me- 
chanic : we think of him as a workman, 
we look at his character in a business 
point of view, and, after a short time, 
we cease to regard him as an immortal 
being, going to the judgment, and des- 
tined to an eternity of holy happiness, 
or of wretchedness and sin. We forget 
that he has a soul to be saved, and that 
the responsibility of doiug something to 
promote its salvation, derolves upon us. 
Now, this disposition to overlook the 
spiritual condition and prospects of our 
fellow-men, is one which we can avoid 
only by contitiued meditation afud prayer. 
We must have time, when, in the pri- 
vacy of the closet, we may regard our 
fellow-men as they are, and see tibeir 
true spiritual oonditiofi ; when w nwy 
look lit our neighbours and IHends -vmi 
a •vie# to thdr pto^oOtsas, inittfortftl 
foeitigst 
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And we must not only think of the 
^laradier altd c^adi^m of our oompa* 
tions mnd fritads, in respect to theit 
prospects for eternity, but a pwt of our 
dtslf duty must be honest, heartfelt 
pn^par for them. I do not mean that 
we mu&t utter a c<dd form of petition, 
•skiog, in general terms, ior me con- 
fersion of sinners, and for the extension 
of God'd kingdom. We all do dus as a 
nuitter of course. The language frarms 
a part of every prayer, and it is uttered 
by thousands every morning, who fed 
none of the desires they seem to ex- 
press. What I mean by really praying 
for ^nn^s, is a very dirosrent thmg. 

Sincere prayer for the ctrnversion of 
souls must spring from, a distinct view 
of their sptrituid danger, and an honest 
deske that they may be rescued from 
fin Bad its consequences. We must 
tfai^ of our neighbours and friends, of 
a parent, a huslmnd, of a child, as an 
enemy of God, justly obnoxious to his 
anger, and actually condenftned already. 
With our hearts full of compassion for 
them, and soirow for the awful fate 
v^bkk we see impending over ^em^ we 
BMist go alone before God, and pour out 
CHIT whole a6ul8 before him, ip fervent 
supplications that he will have mercy 
upon theGQ and save them. It is not 
the mere ooLd repetition of a form of 
wwds, to which we have become so ha- 
bituated, that we cannot well omistruct a 
prayer without it, that will prevail with 
God. No, it is the warm, deep fer- 
vency of the heart, that feels for the 
sorrows and sufferings which it wishes 
to relieve. 

There is one teftt of genuitie prftyer 
^r sinners which is so simple and ao 
dsify ^)plijed, that I cannot forbear 
mentioning it here. It is the freedom 
widi which particular cases are brought 
before God. 

When our devotions are cold and 
formal) we content ourselves with ge- 
mratitiea; but when, prayer comes frcHn 
Ibe he^rt^ it is dictated by feelings (^ 
■fltrong combasiion^ and this oompamion 
is awak^ied by eonsidering the spiritual 
irante, and the gloomy spiritual pros- 
pects, of indivi&als. We shall bring 
these individual cases before God. W^e 
1^1 come with our neighbours, our 
acquaintances, &e one who walker with 
iis,to. diurob, or: who. sits, in the same 
•pew; <ir OHT flieikl^vr our parent, or 
^r child. Wb ^all brii^ the iadi'- 



vidual case to God, with strong crying 
and te«*s, that God would save tnem, 
those particular individuals, from thft 
woes and sufferings we see hanging 
over their heads. 

8. Do not, however, lay too much 
stress upon religious emotion. One of 
the most common reUgious errors of the 
present day, is, the habit of confounding 
religious interest with religious emotion. 
Interest in rdigion is our constant duty* 
Emotion, is one of the forms which HtM 
interest occasionally assumes. Now^ 
many persons confound the two, tod 
diink they are in a cold, stupid slate^ 
unless their hearts are full of a deep, 
overwhelming emotion. They stnig^ 
continually to awaken a^ to sustain Um 
emotion, and are distressed and dkva^^ 
pointed that they cannot succeed. They 
fail, for the obvious reason that the hu- 
man heart ii incapable of lOng-oontinued 
emotion of any kind, when in a healthy 
state. Susceptibility of ^notion ib given 
by the Creator, for wise and good pUr^t 
poses, but it is intended to be an ocoa^ 
sional^ not an habitual stfette of mind^ 
and, in general, our duty is to cotitrol^ 
rather than to cherish it 

For ekample, a man loves his wifo and 
his little children, uid^nks that he asay 
promote their permanent good m the 
world, by removing to a now hopie in 
the west* where he can make his labeun 
far more effectual in laying a foundation 
for their prosperity^ than he can in the 
home of his own childhood. He setl 
off, therefore, on the long and toilsome 
journey, to explcn-e the ground and pre* 
pare the way for them to fo&low. As 
soon as he gets fairly upon the confined 
of the settled country, his mind is duly 
engrossed by his labovors and cares. Kow^ 
he is toiling alcmg the rough and miry 
road, now hesitating mpon the bank ii 
a j-apid stream, now mwing his slow and 
tedH>us Wajr through the unbroken forest, 
his nund intent in studyipg the marks 
of the trees, or the faiiit traces of the 
Indian's path. During all this tmie, ht 
feels no emotion of love for hk wifo an^ 
children, but his mind is Under the iont- 
tinued influence of thestrong^t posidble 
interest in them. It is love for thetn 
which carries him on, every step of the 
way. It is this that animates hhn, this 
-thateheers and>i;tsteiiffi.; while he per- 
haps "mtj Seldom paufwii in his liOwuirs 
«nd du^s,, in order ta brjng them 

* Th* W4itteh Stitest cf AifttHcft, 
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distinctly to his mind, and fill his heart 
with the flowings of a sentimental af- 
fection. 

At length, however, at some solitary 
post-ofiice, in the cabin of a settler, he 
finds a letter from home, and he lays the 
reins upon his saddlebow, and reads the 
welcome pages, while his horse, willing 
to rest, walks slowly through the forest. 

As he reads sentence after sentence of 
the message which has thus found its 
way to him from his distant home, his 
ardent affection for the loved ones there, 
which has, through the day, remained 
calm within, a quiet and steady principle 
of action, awakens and begins to agitate 
his bosom with more active emotions ; and 
when, at the close of the letter, he 
comes upon a little postscript, rudely 
printed, asking " father to come home 
soon," it calls to his mind so forcibly that 
round and happy face which smiled 
upon him from the steps of the door 
when he came away, that his heart is 
full. He does not love these absent 
ones any more than he did before ; but 
his love for them takes for the moment 
a different form. Nor is it that his af- 
fection is merely in a greater state of 
intensity than usual, at such a time. It 
is in a totally different state ; different in 
its nature, and different, nay, tfce re- 
verse, in its tendency. For while love, 
as a principle of action, would carry him 
forward to labour with cheerfulness and 
xeal for the future good of his family, 
love, as a mere emotion, tends to destroy 
all his interest in going forward, and to 
lead him to turn round in his path, and 
to seek his shortest way bact to his 
home. He readily perceives this, and 
though the indulgence of such feelings 
may be delightful, he struggles to put 
them down. IJe suppresses the tear 
which fills his eye, folds up his letter, 
spurs on his horse, and instead of con- 
sidering the state of emotion the one to 
be cultivated, as the only genuine evi- 
dence of true love, he regards it rather 
as the one to be controlled and sup- 
pressed, as interfering with the duties 
and objects of genuine affection. 

Now the discrimination, which it is 
the de^gn of the foregoing case to set in 
a strong light, is very often not made 
in religion. But it should be made. 
Pietv, if it exists at all, must exist, ge- 
nerally, as a calm and steady principle 
of action, changing its form, and mani- 
festing Jtself as religious emotion, only 



occasionally. The frequency' of these 
emotions, and the depth of the religious 
feeling M'hich they will awaken, depend 
upon a thousand circumstances, entirely 
independent of the true spiritual con- 
dition of the soul. The physical influ- 
ences by which we are surrounded, the 
bodily temperament, the state of the 
health, the degree of pressure of active 
duty, the social circumstances in which 
we are placed, the season, the hour, the 
scenery, a thousand things may, by the 
combined influence of some or of all of 
them, fill the heart with religious emo- 
tion, provided that the principle of 
religion be already established there. 
But we must not suppose that religion is 
quiescent and inactive at other times. 
Religion is, to say the least, quite as ac- 
tive a principle when it leads a man to 
work in the cause of Grod, as when, in 
his retirement, it swells his heart with 
spiritual joys. They are, in fact, two 
distinct forms, which the same principle 
assumes, and we cannot compare one 
with the other, so as to assign' to either 
the pre-eminence. Neither can exist in 
a genuine state, without some measure 
of the other. It is, however, un- 
doubtedly the former, which is the great 
test of christian character. It is the 
former, which we are to strive to estab- 
Ibh in our hearts, and in which we 
may depend upon making steady and 
certain progress, just in proportion to 
the faithfulness of our vigilance and the 
sincerity of our prayers. 

But in point of fact, the attention of 
christians in their efforts to make pro- 
gress in piety, very often looks almost 
exclusively to the latter. They thiiik 
that continued religious emotion is the 
only right frame of mind, while the 
human mind is so constituted, that con- 
tinued emotion, of any kind, is consistent 
only with insanity. They toil and 
struggle for emotion, but they labour in 
vain ; for emotion of any kind, is just the 
very last thing to c<Hne by being toiled 
and struggled for. The result is, tliere- 
fore, either a. feeling of dejection and 
confirmed despondency, or else the 
gradual cultivation of a morbid senti- 
mentalism, which has nothing but the 
semblance of piety. 

Our business then is, in our efforts to 
bring our hearts in a right state in res- 
pect to God's kingdom in this world, to 
cultivate a steady, healthv, active in- 
terest in it, not to struggle in vain for 
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continued religious emotion. If the one 
really reigns over us, it will lead us to 
exactly the right sort of effort in God's 
cause; and it will bring to our hearts 
many happy seasons of the other, in our 
hours of retirement, meditation, and 
prayer. 

4. It must be your habitual feeling, 
in all your plans for the salvation of 
souls, that you are and can be only the 
instrument ; that the only efficient means 
of success must be a' Divine influence 
exerted upon the soul. Consider often, 
how radical, how entire is the change 
which you wish to effect. If you only 
desired to alter a friend's course of con- 
duct, by showing him another in which 
he might more safely and certainly gratify 
the reigning desires and natural affections 
of his heart, you might perhaps do it by 
the mere natural effect t)f the inform- 
ation you might give. But here, you 
wish to change the very desires and 
affections of the heart themselves. 
You are going to offer him the com- 
munion and triendship of God. It 
is just the very thing he would most 
dislike and avoid. He would rather 
have God awaiy than near. You are 
gomg to offer him forgiveness of sin, 
through Jesus Christ, his Saviour. Far 
from valuing the forgiveness of sin, 
which implies the abandonment of it, it 
b the continued commission of sin which 
he most eagerly . clings to. The terms 
of salvation and the duties arising from 
them, are humbling : he is perhaps he- 
sitating whether he can comply with 
terms so disagreeable. He is naturally 
proud. He can be pleased only with 
what is lofty. Now his heart must be 
changed, so that he shall love these very 
terms, and love them on the very ac- 
count of their humiliating character. 
He never can be saved, until he so feels 
his sins, and the attitude in which he 
stands towai*ds God, as to find the lowest 
place before the throne of God, the one 
to which he comes easily and with 
pleasure, and where he finds the greatest 
peace and happiness. You do not come, 
therefore, to show the soul a new way to 
get what it loves, but you come to lead 
it to love what it most dislikes and 
avoids. Humility, penitence, a lowly 
walk with God, the ceaseless presence 
and restraints of Divine communion, es- 
cape from sin and every sinful pleasure, 
and the absorbing of the soul in holy 
spiritual joys ; these favours, invaluable 
as they really are, are not such as we can 



expect mankind to welcome, if left to 
themselves. In some cases, that is, 
when you act in coincidence with the 
desires and affections of the heart, the 
more clearly and distinctly you present 
reasonable claims, the more certain it is 
that they will be adopted. But the 
more clearly and distinctly you offer 
these spiritual blessings to the world, the 
more open and unequivocal will be the 
decision with which they reject them. 
For in their very nature, they run ex- 
actly counter to and across all their 
natural feelings, and wishes, and desires. 
God must work' in them to will and to 
do. While you kindly invite, he must 
move their hearts to tove the boon you 
offer, and to accept the invitation. You 
must always feel this. It will make you 
quiet, lowly, and submissive. You will 
walk humbly and softly before God in 
your labours to promote his cause, and 
it will be safe for him to give you suc- 
cess. 

**Walk humbly and softly before 
God : " there is a great meaning in these 
words. Like children who go out with 
their father to a work of difficulty or 
danger, too much for their feeble powern, 
they walk quietly by his side. They 
speak to him with subdued voices, and 
wdk with cautious steps, looking up to 
him for direction, and trusting to his 
strength for success. Just so the 
christian should walk in his path of ac- 
tive duty in this world, humbly and 
softly by the side of his Father.— /«co6 
Abbott, 



THE HIDING PLACE. 

" And a man shall be as a hiding-pla«e from the 
wind, and a covert from the tempest ; as rivers of 
water in a dry place, as the shadow of a great roc^ 
in a weary land/' Isaiah xxxii. 2. 

If you look at this passage, merely 
as those who are acquainted with the 
circumstances of our own country, we 
shall neither see it in all its beauty, or 
feel its full force. The evangelical pro- 
phet, as Isaiah is often and properly 
called, wrote in the east, and an ac- 
quaintance with some things in that part 
of the earth, will cast much light on his 
words, and render them more expressive 
to our minds. 

Here, indeed, we hear the sound of 
the wind ; while I write it is whistling 
around, and now and then, its sudden 
and violent bursts break on the ear ; but 
what are these to the frightful tempests 
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whioh flfir^Ad ^da^tion tinrtHigh eastern 
oouBtiies ? So reeeotly as in the year 
1831, BO fewer than from fifieen to 
twenty thoiasand pe<^le were destroyed 
in the distdct <^ Balasore by the tena- 
pests of October. Almost ev^y thing, 
4udmai and v^fetable, was swept away 
by the wild tornadoes ; banks and an- 
cient boundaries were no defence from 
its wide-sfffeading wat^s ; and some of 
the ships on the coast were thrown on 
the shore by the breaking in of the sea, 
and afterwards left dry. The storm of 
the next year was equally tremendous ; 
the most stable as well as the frailest 
dwelling fell beneath its rage. How 
desirabk a hiding-place from such a 
wind! How valuable a covert friMn 
Buch a tempest ! • 

Of ^^dry places," we know nothing. 
(Stroaqis and rivers run throii^h every 
|Mrt of our land; and this is a blessing 
which we should most thankfully ac- 
knowledge. But think, for instance, of 
Mun^o Park, w}m> says, when ^[)eaking 
of t& gre9X watti of wnter in Africa) 
'^ I frequeaitly passed the night in a 
strange situation. No sooner l^ I shut 
my eyes, than faney would convey me 
to the streams and rivers of my native 
land; then, as I wandered along the* 
verdant bank, I surveyed the clear* 
stream with transport, and hastened to 
swallow the delightful draught; bpt, 
«Las ! disappointment awakened me> and 
I found myself a lonely captive, pe- 
rishing of thirst, amidst the wilds of 
Africa." What would he npt have 
given then could some one have led him 
to a spot where he might have quenched 
that raging appetite, which, unrelieved, 
would soon have numbered him with 
the dead ? 

You have, perhaps, 8(»netiraes found ' 
heat to be oppressive. In a very hot 
summer's day you have jprobably com- 
bined, but you could nnd seme cool 
place ; yfhUe^ had you been travelling in 
& desert, a weary land, where the heat is 
much greater, with what joy would you 
discover a rock oaisting its shadow on the 
-earth, on which you might throw your- 
self,, and enjoy some repofee ! 

But the prophet designs to lead us 
from those temporal to our spiritual ne- 
cessities. In consequence, of sin, we 
are exposed to wh^t is more fearful than 
the tempest, more fearful thap the want 
of. wstec,.n^ore feaxiful than the weari- 
aess ^oA is f fit kt ibt wikktoess beneath 



the scorching beams of the mm. These 
may issue in the death of ^le body, but 
what is that to the death of the soul, to 
the destruction, not of its beit^, for it 
can never die, but of its welHiclng, to 
the closing against it of the gate of hea- 
ven, to its endurance of eternal woe? 
** For t£e wrath of God is revealed frona 
heaven against all ungodliness an^ 
unrighteousness of men." And as wm 
look upward, we may say, "Who 
knoweth the power of thine ang^ ? even 
acc(M^ling to thv fear, so is thy wrath." 

Would, my dear reader, that the Holy 
Spirit may now wrke these s^tenn 
words<m the ieshly tahles of your heart 1 
As a sinner, your state is unspeakably 
worse than tliat f^ him on whom the 
tempest bursts; or who in the desert 
can find no water, or no shade ! But 
thanks be to God, " there is hope ia 
Israel concerning this thing." '^ A 
man," sSys the prophet, "shall be as a 
hiding-piace from the mn^ andaeova^ 
from the tempest ; as riv^s of w«ber in iL 
dry pkce^ as the diadow of a great rodi 
in a weary land." 

And who is this man ? It is " the 
Man Christ Jesus;" **God with us." 
It is he who " took upon him not the 
nature of angels, but tlie seed of Abra- 
ham $" who i^as "wouipded for our 
transgressions, and bruised for am ini«- 
quities, and on whom was the chastbe*- 
ment of our peace; " and in.whom yoii 
must traaif if you would be ^ved. 

Hearken then to his voic^ ; he calls 
you to him* you may find him in 1:^ 
word, in lus house, at W« footstool; and 
while he says, " Conle uiito me," it it 
for you to T^y^ ^* I-ord, I believe, help 
thou my unbeH^I " S. S. J. 



WASHING TIME. 

STRSiiQTH, activity, cleanliness, fni^ 
gatity, early r^ing, and good contrivwsce, 
are essential in uis management of the 
wash-hoitte and laundry. For want of 
these good qualities, either in the mis- 
tress or her assistants, some bmises, 
during the period of washing and ii»n- 
ing, are a scene of laborious confusion, 
wasteful Conamnption, and gene^ral dis- 
comfort ; so mu^ so that the itiaster of 
the house has exclaimed, with a w)^ul 
eountenatice, " It is time. fotiWt to be 
pS : I s0e the Jtfags of 4£^lpes$ are huDK 
out, th«ee. wiU be m^ more pmm w 
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comfort at li<Mne this week.'* Ail this 
night -be prevented by the general good 
«mtrivance and wiDing oo-operation of 
£A parties. 

Those on whom the management of 
Ae budnefis devolves should contrive to 
do all with as much promptitude and de- 
spatch, and with as little interruption 
of family order, and as little infringe- 
ment on family rtrles and regularity as 
possible. Servants and washerwomen, 
too, should remember the golden rule, 
and not put their employers to expense, 
^ich they would admit to be needless 
and extravagimt if the payment were to 
c<«De out of rtieir own purses; and 
young mistresses especially should vi- 
gilantly guard against and steadily resist 
extravagance and imposition on the 

rt of those whom they employ. 
i^ not intended to recommend stin- 
giness: those who work ought to be 
tiberally supplied with whatever is ne- 
c»s»y for their work and their support ; 
but yfsmte should never be tolerated. 
Those who mean well, will have no 
objection to be looked after by a ihis- 
tress ; and, by proper superintendence 
and observation, both the employers and 
die employed will improve their habits, 
nnmagement, and experience. 

It hj» been a common, but very er- 
roneous practice, for persons getting up 
early to washing to take a glass of spirits 
by way of keeping out the cold. Many 
instances mi^t be given of the evils 
resulting from this practice. Not one 
sound argument can be adduced in its 
favour, and we hope it is becoming ob- 
solete ; a cup of warm tea or coffee will 
be found to answer the purpose fkr better. 
As healthy and industrious a woman as 
ever stood to a wash-tub, always re- 
qpested her employers to allow her a 
good basin of broth to begin work upon ; 
fliis was perhaps at four o'clock in the 
morning: at eight she had a good 
breakfast of tea or cofibe, with a slice 
or two of cold bacon : she took nothing 
more till dinner-^me, which Mas one 
o'clock; with that meal she took a 
draught of home-brewed beer: between 
four and five she had tea, by which time 
she had generally finished her day's 
woric, and took home her supper and 
beer to enjoy with her family. Nothing 
could induce this woman to eat or drink 
between meals, to take more than her 
re^lar quantity of beer, or to taste 
ipmts, Amigh she was often pressed to 



do so by the mistaken kindness «f mis- 
tresses, and the persuasion and example 
of self-indulgent workfellows. This 
woman enjoyed uninterrupted health to 
a good old age, and at upwards of se- 
venty, when she left off going out to 
day's work, took in the weekly washing 
of two families, which she performed 
with ease to herself and widi si^faction 
to her employers. Every monday 
morning she fetched, and every Saturday 
evening took home, the two baskets dP 
linen on a barrow : the distance was up- 
wards of a mile. 

The activity and frugality of ^is 
woman rendered her so valuable to her 
employers, that some oi them, at leasts 
made a practice of giving her sixpence 
a day more than tiie regular sum, and 
were pleased with an opportunity of 
rendering her any occasicmal assistances 
but her industry and economy reodra-ed 
her quite independent. From her daily 
labour, and her pigs, and her bees, and 
her garden crops, Sie saved enoi^ to 
naake herself comfortable in old age. 

Of at least a dozen women who, *t 
one time or other, worked with her, wid 
took their glass or two of gin, and their 
three or four pints of strong beer, and 
their morning and afternoon luncheons, 
not one was as strong at fifty as she 
was at seventy, and most of them be- 
came dependent on the parish, and 
ended their days in the workhouse. 
This fact is worth ^e notice both of 
rich and poor. 

The laborious poor would do well to 
cultivate similar respectable habits, and 
employers would do well to encourage 
them, by making good the adt^, that 
** a servant seldom conscientiously saves 
her employer's sixpence, but sooner or 
later it finds its way into her own 
pocket." C. 



We add the following remarks, bear- 
ing on the same subject, from another of 
our correspondents : — 

** I recommend to all who can possibly 
afford to put their washing out not to 
have it done at home. From all I have 
heard attd experienced, the annoyance, 
trouble, disorder, &c. &c. it occasions, 
are far more than equivalent to the 
saving effected; and it is an excellent 
employment for poor women at their 
own houses, and should be fidrly re- 
TOunferated." 
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OLD HUMPHREY ON THE OLD COURT 
• HOUSE. 

I CANNOT forget the old court house, 
and I love, now and then, to ease my 
heart by going back to bygone days. 
Though the scenes of my memory have 
shadows dark and deep resting upon 
them, yet still it is an indulgence to call 
them to my remembrance. Come, bear 
a little with an old man, who cannot 
forget "that such things were,** though 
he well knows they can never more re- 
turn. 

As the same bush bears a rose and a 
thorn, so the remembrance of our asso- 
ciates who have ** fallen asleep'* is 
mingled with gladness and gloom. 

The light-hearted, laughter-loving 
seasons of life live in our remembrance, 
when those who have shared them \^ ith 
us are slumbering in the grave. 

I now only want to be permitted, in a 
simple way, to glance at a few things 
that have taken place, which exhibit a 
picture of real life, interesting at least to 
Old Humphrey : another time, I will try 
to aim more directly at profitable instruc- 
tion. 

You may remember that I have al- 
ready said something about the old 
court house, with its projecting win- 
dows, and ivy-mantled battlements. 
"While I think of it, the place, persons, 
and things, are rising in my busy me- 
mory. 

No doubt you know what it is to be 
interested in things which would have 
but.little interest for another, and this is 
just the case with me; few are there 
now, besides old Humphrey, who care 
two straws about what he may relate of 
the old court house. 

The roasted heron that we once had 
there for breakfast ; the mutton- venison 
served up for dinner ; and that supper, 
rendered memorable by the going oir of 
the rat-trap in the pantry, are all asso- 
ciated with sayings and doings to which 
death has given a deep significancy ; but 
they cannot affect you as they affect me : 
therefore, we will pass them by, and 
allude to a few other things. 

How often, in the course of my life, 
have I wished it possible that my friends 
could comprehend the rush of eye-filling 
heart-thrilling affection that, at times, 
takes possession of my bosom I 

One morning in autumn, while seated 
at breakfast in the snug, comfortable 
back parlour, a whisper began to run 
round the table about a large foot-mark 



which had been discovered that morning 
in the garden, close to the first -currant 
tree. The honest farmer declared that 
no such mark was there at five o'clock, 
for that he passed through the garden 
soon after sunrise, on his way to the 
sheep-fold, and stopped at the very spot 
to pull a bunch of red currants from the 
tree growing there. 

One or two persons left the breakfast- 
table, and soon returned again with ele- 
vated eyebrows at the strange sight they 
had seen. The size of the foot-print 
was prodigious. Neither the gardener 
nor the servants were able to account for 
this strange circumstance. In the midst 
of the commotion, Helen, the farmer's 
daughter, an amiable girl, returned from 
a scrutiny of the mysterious foot-print, 
and archly insisted upon it, that my foot 
being the largest of any in the company, 
it was quite as likely to be mine, as that 
of any other person. A laugh was now 
circulated at my expense, and every one 
seemed disposed to put me down as the 
robber of the currant bush. 

After breakfast, taking a two-foot rule 
in my hand, I went into the garden, 
with a whole jiosse at my heels, accu- 
rately to measure the foot- print. What 
was my surprise to find it more than 
three feet long, and one foot broad. It 
was a well-shaped impression, covered 
over with hob -nail marks. The young 
people tittered, but the honest farmer 
indulged in a loud peal of laughter. 

** I thought it an odd matter," said 
he, '* that there should be but one foot- 
mark in the garden, but it is accounted 
for now ; for the man who has a foot as 
big as that, could easily stride over the 
barn." 

This piece of playful mischief, which 
furnished us with no little amusement, 
was one of the lively sallies of kind- 
hearted Helen, in return for some little 
pleasantry that I had practised upon her. 
Never shall I forgtt her kindness, and 
not soon shall I cease to remeinber her 
lively device of the mysterious foot- 
mark. 

It was about eight or nine o'clock one 
rude dark night, when the old court 
house was thrown into complete confusion 
by a fearful cry that appeared to come 
from the garden. It was a female voice, 
and the wild shriek of murder was one 
moment heard, and the next, drowned by 
the raving winds. 

The honest farmer ran one way, I 
went another, and the servants spread 
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tBenUelv^es in all directions, but in 
vain ; the shriek for assistance, in a half 
suffocated voice, still rang in our ears. 

Some were dreadfully pale, and others 
excited almost to desperation, when it 
struck the farmer that the cry came from 
the cellar. Down the steps he led the 
way, and we, with no little trepidation, 
followed, expecting a fearful scene. 

All in a moment the loud laugh of the 
farmer rang through the subterranean 
apartments. There was poor Betty, 
squatting down, with her finger pushed 
into the brass cock of a cider cask. Her 
candle had been blown out, she had 
dropped the key of the cask, and lost it, 
and eould not leave the cellar, lest all the 
cider should run out of the cask. The 
cry that we had taken for *' Murder ! " 
was, " Master ! " The farmer held his 
back with both his hands, while he again 
indulged in a hearty roar. 

The kind-hearted farmer loved to 
make his friends happy, and he loved 
also to make that happiness the greater 
by sharing it with them himself. He 
united a sound practical judgment with 
indefatigable industry in the manage- 
ment of his farm, yet was he ever ready 
to partake of the amusements of his 
younger friends. 

One fine summer*s day, a game of 
battledore and shuttlecock was going on 
in the great hall, which was very spa- 
cious and lofty, when in came the farmer 
with a strike measure in his hand. 

In his comical way, he placed the 
measure upside down on the stone floor, 
and seated, himself upon it, that he might 
witness the progress of the game. When 
it was all over, starting up from the 
strike measure, he took up a battledore 
himself, to see how long he and and one 
of his guests could keep the shuttlecock 
in the air. He was one of those "who 
ihink that even in what are considered 
trifling matters, we always should seek 
to do our best. This is indeed the real 
christian's principle. The farmer used 
often to quote the saying on which the 
late John Newton justly laid so much 
stress : " K a christian be but a shoe- 
cleaner, he should endeavour to be the 
best in the parish." Alas, how often do 
we see persons endeavour to make their 
profession of religion a plea for indolence 
or carelessness in their business and 
C(«imon duties ! 

But to go on with my story: with 
a quick eye and ready hand the honest 



farmer performed his part. Steady as 
old Time, he hardly ever stirred from 
the spot on which he stood ; and now, 
five hundred times had the shuttlecock 
been struck, flying backwards and for- 
wards through the nail, with the precision 
of a shuttle in a weaver's loom. We 
had gathered round in breathless ex.^ 
pectation, for we saw that our worthy host 
had set to in good earnest. Six, seven, 
ay, eight hundred blows had been given, 
vet there was the farmer as stanch on 
his legs as at the first, and seemingly as 
likely to prolong the game. 

You may in some degree judge of our 
excitement pursuing the winged shuttle- 
cock as it lightly vaulted to and fro, for 
the number of blows had exceeded nine 
hundred. It was very hot; the com- 
batants were ks red as exercise could 
make them, and the perspiration streamed 
from their faces. The ^interest of the 
by-standers had now become almost 
painful, for the number had amounted 
to nine hundred and ninety. 

The worthy farmer, as we afterwards 
understood, had resolved to stop when 
the shuttlecock had been struck a thou- 
sand timoB ; so that when he expected to 
receive it, to give the last blow, he drew 
back his arm that he might send it 
flying far over the head of his opponent ; 
but, alas ! the shuttlecock had been struck 
on one side, and the farmer, to his ex- 
treme mortification, missed his mark. 
Yes ! at nine hundred and ninety-nine, 
the shuttlecock fell to the ground. This 
achievement was directly recorded against 
the wall in the recess, by the bow win- 
dows, and there the record remains, I 
dare say, to this day. 

It was afterwards reported that some 
of the younger branches of the family 
had outdone this feat, but the honest 
farmer would never listen to it for a 
moment. The thing seemed to him an 
utter impossibility. Often have I heard 
him relate this adventure with as much 
interest as if he had been describing the 
particulars of a ploughing match, or a 
Herefordshire show of fat cattle. 

There was an order, a respectability, 
pervading the old court house, from the 
master to the man, from the mistress to 
the maid. George, the bailiff, was a 
pattern of industry ; John, the gardener 
and groom, was a trustworthy man; 
never was a better servant than Mary 
Brian, nor a more kind and careful crea- 
ture than Evans. It seems but as 
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ytster^ tkat 1 WH^ tbdr mamn in 
fSke titnr Bibles tbef Bad subscribed 
twopence And threepence a week to ob- 
tah!. 

The tM Hall had a strange medley 
of ptetnres hangings against its walls. 
Goodrich Castle, heads of oM ancestors, 
and the Herefordshire ox. The prize 
pig, and the c^th of £paminondas 
among them. 

At the old court house they had family 
|yrayer» every night, when, generally, a 
short adihreas wrfs given, or a tract read; 
and seldom did a day pass without the 
etevi^ roof of the (Md haH resounding 
with psalmedy. 

The family, the guests, imd domestics, 
iatt assembled ; I have known thirty or 
£(tfty present en those occasions. The 
SHBtres^ gave out the hymn or psaks in 
a dear and soknm voiee; the farmer 
took up his pitchpipe ; hh son put his 
ihite to his mouth, he was a capital 
player ; and Hel^j's voice was heard, 
clear, sweet, and powerful. Then rose 
the melody of praise and thanksgiving ! 
There was a simplicity, a sinceritv, a 
reverential sdemnily, pervading tliese 
Reasons of domestic devotion, lliat make 
them dear to my remembrance. 

How mysterious are the ways of the 
Most High ! He taketb the young and 
the strong, and leavedi the aged and ^ie 
fi^eblel The fHendly-heamd farmer 
htm kid down his pitchpipe for e\et; 
Helen's voice will no longer be heard in 
«t earthly choir ; yet «ld HtHaft{4iFey is 
living stitt t ButthWgh the accustomed 
gipoup at the old court house i» scattered 
4tnd' broken, yet, when tiie dead shall be 
raised, when this corruptible shall put 
on incorruptk)n, and thk mortal shall 
have put on immortality, again, through 
mercy^ he beMeves', it will be gathered 
together, once more to join in joyful 
halleliyahs, and to sing, ** Worthy is the 
Lamb diat was slain to receive power, 
and riches, and wisdom, and strength, 
and honour, and glory, and blessing." 
** Blessing, smd honour, and glory, and 
power, he unto Him that sitteA upon the 
-mrone, and unto the Lamb for ever and 
ever.'' 



BllEENITY. 

We must observe the duration which 
^e aposde mentions, as forming the. 
dKstfnction between tMngs seeti, and 
things unseen. Much might be said on 



tiliis rabjeet. bat liothfng ihal wni^ fb 
the least d^^ree Mp your eocM^eptkiB*. 
A few moments' serious, devotiomu me- 
ditation, npoa the naturtd iimport of the 
terms, wiU convey more to the heart 
than all the pomp of words. If eternity 
is appended to any evil, though light, it 
becomes most senous,^ and accordiQg to 
our conceptions, infinite ; and any ^joy- 
ment, however inconsidan^le th« qi^n- 
tit^ of good attached to it, then becomes 
innnite also. There is i^ot a single pun, 
however faint and slight, if extended 
throughout eternity, which would not 
aaou»t to an. efm winch enfightenei 
reason would dread more than the moat 
exquisite temporal sufferings. Hiisquality 
is^not only great itself, but it has t^KS pro- 
perty of making every thing else great 
It is tile parent of greatoesa. It com- 
municates to the eWnwnlB 9i yad aai 
evil an inconceivable importance, wbi^ 
separate from it, become ina^rnfioant. 
Append the epilhfit btbritai., and the 
prospect of a never ••endmg duratiAn t« 
that pure and perfect happiness which 
is the object of the christian's mm, and 
how infinitely momentovH mast that ob>- 
ject be considered \ It will be a atate, 
not of Itnttted but of perfect happiaefis, 
from which misery will be exehraiMi, and 
in which ^ the ingredients o€ happiness, 
mental and corpmr^d, wtil ba oooabined, 
having aimexei to it the myatetiow 
(piatity of an eternal dnraticn. 

It ia impossible so to expand onr 
minds, as to obtain any adequate idea of 
^nch a 8id)jeet. It humbks us tn the 
dut when we think how hiGiqnble we 
are of forming any distinot conception 
of such a state. Yet it elevates us, when 
we condder that we possess minds car 
pable of contemplating and witussing 
the il:mumerahle changes in the worU 
around us. We are lost at oooe in onr 
greatness-- and our meannessi When we 
3)ink of eternity, we feel ourselves ok a 
level with the meanest and most insig- 
nificant insect : when we think that we 
are bom with a iocuUy capable of eiH 
joying that eternity, then we rise in die 
grandeur of w moral and spiritual eleva- 
tion. 

Ti\finUe is a tetm altogethep negatbe: 
it is a negatioB^ d! bcmndB. The only 
manner m which we eanheooBae im- 
pressed widi any pcactkal coao^tkii 
respecting it, is to accumaiata ^p» «ad 
ages, with a consciousness tiiat still we 
ha?e done nothing: that we aze on 
nearer to the end of this interminable 
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Tfab is^ hi ^t, mfing tbftt 
we are vttedf lost, m its greatness and 

As a fets6Tk why we should aim at 
Aiags whieh aye not se^i, h% us re- 
neoD^ tkal it is in eonsequenee of the 
o^eel cf piirsuit bei^ eternal, that 
ms kterest m it always remains the 
nma;. whereas, with resjpeet to things 
aeen, it is eontinuatty diraiBishing ; with 
many of us, our interest in things seen 
is reduced to a ^ery short term ; our 
tem in what Is t» be enjoyed and suf- 
fered in this w^ld, is already greatly 
^niDished. Its etils are oontracted into 
a Biueh smaller compass. Its eftjo3r- 
Bi«nts ate eoatraoted in prc^rtion. We 
bare still some feeling in it, but very 
Mttle : we sta»d on the brink of the un- 
seen worki, and a ^ery fern days will 
terminate our interest in those we at 
present behoU. The vakie which health, 
repatatkui, riehes, Mends, have received 
io the pvesent Mo^i, ane ^^nisldiig 
efery rnqmei^^ It partakes ef the na^ 
ture of ol^t» which termkiaie in a 
f^nt It ift it^pteaching to a state of 
Bo&i^. Thae which is stmiethiag to- 
^, and may be nethh^ fcvmorrow, 
K^en i^hed t& the eonc^epdon of eter* 
1%, can be BOthi^ That which a 
tBere ds&reni pettson of time mnkes to 
be somethh^ ornod^^, is, with respect 
t^man, of no loagnilude whale ver, eK- 
eept in coAnexion with interests which 
si!e eternal In the esdmatioD ^ the 
Dmaa Being, we have reason to think, 
tbat die present good and evil are 
^ieighed in no other scailes than tiiose ef 
eternity, that the things lof the present 
verldhave w» magnitwie, except as they 
tend tft prepare us for an eternal ^tate. 
But with reject to ike future world, an 
iBterest m it will b« always the some. 
ISHien mallioBs of y^ars shall have passed 
away, ytou will perceive that you lu^ve as 
much interest in God, in Christ, in hea- 
ven, as ever you had. Yoi\ will have 
got beyond tne dominion of change ; 
nothing wiU remain but what is un- 
chan^jed or unchangeable. Eternity will 
present nothing but a perpetual succession 
'rf good. Yon will never have occasion to 
alter your plan of a<^tion. Having chosen 
Ooi a^your portion, and Christ as your 
M^vadon^ yx>u will have rested on that 
fiHiadftUon of hap^ness which can never 
tt^rgo. a change^-— FroTK an Outime 
•«r a SevmQfi by Ike kutS' Jtev. Mobert 
' MaU, puAJieHed in the South Afriean\ 
Recorder f Cape Town, 



TirS CATSftNAim mmiElCA^; OR 

DISTRESS f L££IKe TO CHAIBT. 

'^ Tbbre was a certain DohleBiaB, whose 
son wds sick at Capernaum, "^^ a town (fis-* 
tant about thirty*l£ree miles from Cana. 
** When he h«^ that Jesus was come 
out of Judea into Galilee, he went unto 
him, and besought him that he would come 
down, and heal his son : lor he was at the 
point of death," John iv. 46, 47. Had the 
wo. been inperfectheakh, the lazier, in i^ 
human primbility> would never have 
taken this long journey, — would never 
perhaps have seen, certainly would not 
have sought the Skiviour 6t the world. 
How few are there who e^r eeme t^ 
Christ until sorrow or sickness drives 
them ; how many who mav date the first 
feelings of love to their Redeemer, the 
first attempts to seek the knowledge of 
his name, from the los» wr the m;knes8 
of a beloved relativse m an endeared 
friend. How many a mother now in 
heaven, when she looks en the face of 
sofise loved in^nt safely housed with her 
beneath We heavenly Parent's rorf, sees 
in the eatise of former bitterness the 
blessed instrument whieh God employed 
to/ bring her to himself. Who can deny 
that even the joys of heaven may be 
heightened by retPospecei<»i8 such as 
thesie? Blessed is that loss, however 
grievous, that sorrow, however severe, 
which Inings us if it be but one step 
nearer to our Fader's hot»e^ which unites 
us in any, the least degree, the more 
closely to our adorable R^eemer ! 

No sooner bad tikis moitming pcu^nt 
presented his request taeur Lord, than 
Jesus answered, '' Sxieep^ ye see signs 
and wonders, ye wHl not believe. The 
nobleman sai^ unto him. Sir, eome 
down ere my child die," J^n iv. 48, 49. 
The natural impatience of the father 
overcame even fiie wowted courtesy of 
the ruler ; his child^ his beloved chik^ 
is all that the anxious parent dwells 
upon, and his restoration to health all 
for which he pleads. How few are 
there Msong the children of men who 
would have replied, to such an kiter- 
ruption, as the meek and holy Jesus 
answered it Jesus sdth unto him^ ^' Go 
thy way ; thy son liveth," John iv. 50. 
Not a word of reproof for a frith so 
imperfect, that it believed Jesus could do 
that by his presence which he could not 
effect by his word ; not a sylk^le of 
expostulation, that the £ather*s heart was 
toe full t& profit by the Saviour's lesson, 
was. uttored by our gnacioEs Bedeimner. 
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The word of pow^r ^oes forth, ** Thy son 
livelh :" the father unhesitatingly believes 
it, and immediately returns full of joy and 
confidence to his disconsolate family. But 
who are those who, on the second moru- 
ing of his homeward journey, are hasten- 
ing towards Cana,. with joyful steps, to 
prevent, as they suppose, his unprofitable 
errand, and to recall him to his home ? 
These are- the ruler's servants, who, 
participating in the joy of the grateful 
family, bring the good tidings of the ful- 
filment of the promise, in the very words 
iu which the promise itself had been 
expressed, ** Thy son liveth." The 
nobleman, anxious to have his new-born 
faith confirmed, and not to attribute that 
to accident which his own heart had 
already told him must have been the 
work of that wonderful Being from whom 
he had parted yesterday, inquires accu- 
rately of the servant the very day and 
even the hour when his child had *' be- 
gun to amend." But there were no gra- 
dations in that convalescence, there were 
no beginnings of amendment in the cures 
of the heavenly Physician ; "yesterday, 
at the seventh hour, the fever left him, 
completely and entirely »left him,** replied 
the wondering servants. Then the father 
remembered that at that very hour, 
while more than thirty miles distant from 
his patient, the wonder-working Naza- 
rene had with a single sentence checked 
the pulse*s beat, and stilled the madden- 
ing current of the blood, and cooled the 
flushed and fevered cheek, and spoken 
health and life into that drooping frame. 
"Who could resist such testimony to the 
fact, that it must be the Maker and the 
Maker only who could so repair the 
work ? * * Himself believed, and his whole 
house,** John iv. 53. Behold a double 
miracle 1 for lis Bishop Hall well remarks, 
*' With one word does Christ heal two 
patients ; the son of the fever, the father 
of his unbelief!** — Blunt, 



CREATION AND REVELATION. 

The sun of revelation is to the moral 
system of the universe, what the sun of 
the material creation is to the solar sys- 
tem, and the globe jvhich we inhabit. 
Let the sun be blotted out, intercept 
every ray which he sheds, quench all 
his beams, and banish from the world all 
the light which has emanated from him ; 
and in what gross, universal, and mid- 
night darkness would our globe be en- 
veloped I Thus would it be in the moral 



empire, were it deprived of all the light 
which has been shed upon it by the sun 
of revelation. To this sun we are in- 
debted for all the light with which it has 
been irradiated. The light ofnature^ of 
which infidels and natural religionisti. 
boast so much, as being sufficient to im- 
part to us all the necessary knowledge of 
God, and to instruct us in all our duty to 
him, is only the reflected light of the «mi 
of revelation. The light in which they 
walk is a borrowed light, the moonlight 
of revelation. Without the light of reve- 
lation, man would be as unable to read 
the instructive and entertaining volume 
of creation, as he would be to peruse a 
book, when deprived of material hght. 
To him creation, with aU its beauties, 
would present a universal blank] A 
blank as universal as that which the face 
of nature would present to the contem- 
plation of the midnight wanderer ! But 
when lighted up by the sun of revelation, 
he sees design, order, harmony, through* 
out all the realms of creation, and can 
trace the finger of God in all its parts. 

From the smallest spire of grass, 
through all the varieties of the vegetable 
kingdom, to the oak, the monarch of the 
forest ; from the smallest fountain to Ihe 
largest river, rolling its mighty volume 
of waters in silent grandeur to the ocean ; 
from the smallest hill, that scarcely rears 
its humble head above the valley, to the 
majestic mountain, towering in awful 
sublimity, clothed with perpetual snow ; 
from the smallest pool to the mighty 
ocean, bounding the horizon with its 
world of waters ; from the smallest par- 
ticle of animated nature, through all the 
gradations of being, up to man, the mas- 
ter-piece of the material creation, the 
connecting link between the worlds of 
matter and of mind, and the top-stone of 
creation*s visible pyramid; from the 
nearest planet to the sun, to the most 
distant from it — 

" From the far bourn 
Of utmost Saturn, \7heeling wide his round 
Of thirty years, to Mercury, whose disk 
Can scarce be caught by philosophic eye, 
Lost in the near efiiilgence of thy blaxe f ' 

From the sun, the centre of the solar 
system, difiusing hght and heat to the 
worlds that revolve around him, to the 
most distant fixed star, scarcely discern- 
ible by telescopic vision : all — alt^-all 
declare tiie being and existence of an 
onmipresent, an onmiscient, an omnipo- 
tent, and an infinite God 1— -Jl R, Halo* 
ard^ 
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ON THE LOCOMOTIVE POWERS OF 
ANIMALS. 

Some animals are ordained to a purely 
terrestrial existence: they are bound to 
the solid surface of the earth, or at the 
otmos|; only elevate themselves above its 
level as far as the trees of the forest will 
enable them. Others traverse the bound- 
less regions of the air : they leave the 
ground or the water at pleasure, and soar 
above the mountains of the former, and 
the billows of the latter. Others are 
purely aquatic: they cleave the blue, 
waters of thci ocean ; they pursue their 
food in its ever-moving expanse, and are 
at home in its depths. Others, again, are 
submarine, or subaquatic: they live in 
the water, but their station is at the bot- 
tom, on its sandy or rocky bed, from 
which they cannot rise. And some, 
having fixed themselves to one local spot, 
there become stationary like the plant, 
there grow, reproduce their ofi^pring, 
and die. Such is the case with the 
sponges, (poriferOj) the lowest link in 
the chain of animal organization. Look- 
ing, however, at the animal kingdom as 
a whole, we see it characterized by 
powers of locomotion, centered, not in 
extraneous causes, but in the organic 
structure of the fabric of every individual 
being. Inorganic bodies are absolutely 
inert : if not moved by extraneous force, 
they remain at rest for ever ; and when 
moved, would move for ever, were it not 
for the checks they experience, from at- 
trition with other bodies, from the im- 
pediment caused by the medium through 
which they are projected, and from the 
attraction of gravitation. Take these 
causes away, and a cannon-ball, shot from 
a piece of ordnance, would move on for 
ever. 

In the animal kingdom, the case is 
difierent: there, motion and cessation 
from motion depend upon the agency of 
internal and organic forces ; and as the 
animal, in common with all matter^ 
experiences the agency of those causes 
wmch arrest the motion of inert bodies, 
its force is necessarily employed in 
counteracting that agency. This, how- 
ever, is not done vnthout an expenditure 
<rf the energies of the system, which re- 
(pBore to be recruited perpetually by food 
and rest. The immediate agents in the 
locomotion of all animals, are masses of 
contractile fibres, termed muscles, wliich 
set, under the influence of the will, upon 
llie leverd bv which the individual msu^es 
iti way on tne earth, in the air, or in the 



water. These levers, with their muscles, 
constitute what we mean by the limbs. 
In a vast range, however, of animal 
beings, no definite limbs exist, and yet 
they move, and move rapidly. In this 
case, the body itself acts the part of 
limbs, either throughout the whcJe, or 
a considerable portion of its surface, and 
the muscular forces are arranged accord- 
ingly. In the snake, the long body per- 
forms the part of a succession of levers, 
which, by the united action of a series of 
muscles, concur in effecting progression. 
As the movements of animals are imme- 
diately connected with the nature of their 
food, and the appointed methods for ob- 
taining it, we may expect to find a great 
diversity, not only as respects manner, 
but powers; not only as respects the 
way by which progressive motion is 
effected, and the character of the appa- 
ratus for effecting it, but also as respects 
the freedom and the extent to whictt the 
enjoyment of locomotion is carried. Be- 
tween the sponge, which tufts the walls 
of the sea- cave, and the shark, which 
cleaves the foaming billows, the powers 
and extent of locomotion which myriads 
of living beings exhibit, are multi- 
tudinous in their degrees. Nor is there 
less diversity if we confine our sur- 
vey to the land. The falcon, on wide- 
spread wings, travels sixty miles an 
hour ; the pheasant can scarcely fly across 
a park, or from one wood to another ; 
the apteryx of New Zealand, and the 
oceanic penguin, cannot fly at all. The 
antelope bounds over the plain, on limbs 
fleet as the wind ; the great anteater 
slowly drags itself along. The monkey 
climbs the trees, and leaps from branch 
to branch ; the ponderous elephant moves* 
along in state beneath their shade. The 
seal can neither climb the tree, nor stalk 
over the verdant turf; it shuffles along 
on the shore with awkward rapidity, but 
having attained the water, it swims with 
ease and grace. 

Confining our attention for the present 
to the mammalia, let us see what are the 
modes of progression allotted to this 
class, and what are the organs by which 
locomotion is effected. The greater 
number of mammalia have four limbs, in 
pairs ; on these the trunk is supported, 
arid by means of these locomotion is 
effected. One exception here occurs, 
and one only, we allude to man. EEis 
limbs are indeed four, but two only are 
used as organs of locomotion, the arms' 
being free ; in other four-limbed 

N 
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mammalia U» case 18 diderent Ail mam- 
malia, however, have not four limbs; in 
{he whide tribe there are but two, aud 
these two are paddles or balances, and 
assist in rowing the boatlike body through 
the water. 

With few exceptions, aU mammalia 
possessing ifour extremities or limbs, are 
Cipable of free and active progression on 
the ground ; yet is there great variety in 
the character of their movements. S^e 
kave a light and easy step, and bound 
grac^uUy over the plain; some move 
with a slow and heavy pace ; and some 
seem as it were to drag themselves from 

flace to place with hAxmr and fatigue. 
u every instance, however, the loco- 
motive powers of the animal are in con- 
sonance with its necessities and the na- 
ture of its food. The obtaining of food 
» the first point bearing upon the exter- 
nal organization of every creature ; and 
as the character of the internal machine 
is adapted to the nature of the food, so 
is there givai every external qualification 
for obtamii^ it, whatever it may be. 
Take a lion or a tiger, for example. 
These are animals destined to live upon 
die flesh of others which they destroy, 
and their teeth, and the whole of their 
digestive apparatus are modified accord- 
ipglv. But, with this i^etite, what 
would they do were their powers of pro- 
gressive motSon those of the ox ? They 
must steal silently upon their prey, or 
flpring upon it from their ambush ; their 
limbs must not only be vigorous, to sup- 
port their body» not only armed with 
taJons to lacerate, but free and active. 
The heavy, chimsy movements of the 
OK would betray them at once ; but see 
how l^htly they bound along, how si- 
lently they approach their victim, how 
easily and suddenly they make their fatal 
spring. Contrast the movements of such 
ifli^jnalg mth ^ose of the heavy bufi^o 
or rhinoceros. These nonderous beasts 
may indeed put forth tneir pace into a 
clumsy imd perhaps rapid sort of gallop ; 
but the earth shakes beneath their feet : 
and what <^ that ? They have not to 
surprise their prey, in order to gorge 
upon flesh ; the rank grass and foliage 
of the marsh, which the lion cannot eat, 
affords them a wholesome repast. Look 
i^n at the fleet-Umbed deer or an- 
^pe: to them is the herbage of the 
plain allotted for food ; and when it fails 
mone dbtrict, they have to seek an- 
other. They scour the wilderness to -day ; 
th^ browze here, in congregated herd^ 



— ^wldch often in a tew heart eonTert a 
verdant spot into a barren desert — and 
to-mwrow they are far away j they are 
ever in motion. Give the antelope of 
the plains, or the diamois of the rocks, 
the limbs of the anteater, and they wocild 
perish with hunger, to say nothing ci 
their inability to escape the slowest of 
their many enemies. Turn to the ant- 
eater : his limbs have prodigious force, 
but his pace is slow and dragging : awk- 
wardly, as it appeiurs, he crawk on his 
knnekles, in search of the clay-built 
houses of the termite ant, and these he 
has to demolish before he can obtain his 
food. These houses are multitudinous : 
he needs no celerity of locomotion in 
order that he may traverse in due time M 
vast extent of country before his food cap 
be discovered ; nor need he steal silendy 
upon it, in the manner of the tiger : at 
all times it is within his reach ; but how 
is he to obta^ it ? Keiths the limbs of 
the tiger, nor ox, nor antelope, would 
here be of any service ; his own, how- 
ever^ are. Applying his ^eat hook-lik# 
claws to the compacted mound of elay, 
he tears it open, by an exertion of enor- 
mous strength ; his arms indeed sate levins, 
adapted to his wants and habits. 

We might here go on to show how 
varied in its details is the locomotion 
peculiar to the diflerent races of mam- 
malia which tenant the ground, and how, 
in every case, it accords with die genend 
nature and necessities of the species. 
The task, however, would be long and 
tedious. We may observe, however, 
that in all they are admirably adiqpted to 
the end in view. 

We said that most four-limbed mam- 
malia are capable <^ free and active pro- 
gression on the ground, with a few ex- 
ceptions. Of these excepticms, we may 
first allude to arboreal mammalia ; that 
is, to such as Uve more or less com- 
monly among the trees. ManyainioMJb 
are equally as tetrestrial as«rboreal ; thdy 
are as nimble and active on the groui^ 
as among the trees^ This is the CMO 
with ^ squirrd and others. It will, 
'to a certain degree, even apply to tihs 
monkey tribes, and to the quadranaoa 
generally, though here we see «ii oi^tn- 
ization expressly fitting them for nrhoi^ 
habits. On tlie ground, however, tlUe 
naotions of the quadraimana are bo^ gmoe« 
ful nor easy ; indeed the orai^ ontoe 
^;an scai:x;ely mam^ to ^ «lo9g$ a#r 
^e the spuier mfrnkeirp if»« mitk hettfff 
dBondition. Mi^y, htvw^y/K, 4»f ^ 
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tednkeys, and others of the quadrumana, 
icaraper along on the level gromid, if 
Hot gracefully, at least with considerable 
celerity. It is, however, among the 
branches of the trees that they exhibit 
those surprising feats of agility, those 
rapid evolutions, which render them at- 
tractive and interesting. They have 
four hands, and grasp alike with all : 
hence their great security. There is one 
arboreal animal, an ammal indeed ex- 
pressly so, which can hardly be said to 
Mve the power of locomotion on the 
level ground at all, but which is quite at 
Its ease among the trees of the forest. 
Tet are its manners and its organization 
widdy different from what is displayed 
hy die quadrumaHa. We allude to the 
sloth. His four limbs terminate in hooks, 
BOt in hands, and he lives, suspended by 
these, on the under surface of the branches 
of the forest, which he traverses as a fly 
does the ceiling of a room, (save that the 
apparatus of the fly is of a very difiPerent 
nature.) Had the sloth hands, they 
would become weary, and fail ; for the 
under side of the branch is his perpetual 
abidinff place : nothing but hooks would 
serve him — hooks drawn down by an 
elastic ligament, so as to be always firmly 
p*essed against the branch. These, then, 
are the convenient instruments allotted 
hira by the great Creator. 

There is another arboreal animal to 
whieh we may allude, and which, though 
ib'boreal and quadrumanous, has nothing 
^ the celerity of the monkey in its move- 
ments among the trees ; it is the loris, 
of which a description will be found 
in the volume of the Weekly Visitor 
hr 1895, page 105. The actions of this 
BiBgular creature, which is nocturnal in 
it^ habits, are slow, cautious, and noise- 
less; it attains, by an almost imper- 
aeptible progress, the same object which 
another animal would do by extreme ra- 
pkHty; it steals upon its prey (birds 
and insects) with a motion almost as 
i^w, ahnost m sure, and quite as noise- 
tess, as the minute-hand of the clock 
advances to a given point on the fkce of 
the dial. 

Many mammalia are partially aquatic in 
dieir habits; some entirely and exclusively 
so. Where an animal's habits are partially 
aquatic, we And the limbs to be short, 
mb feet broad, or webbed, and the pro- 
gresAvt movements on the land slow, 
aid more or less awkward. This is the 
ttMf# palpabte, the more aquatic the 
hMi la«. Thb ^tter, f^ example, is 



aquatic : it swims and dives in pursuit of 
its prey with great ease and rapidity ( 
its limbs are short, its toes webbed, its 
body long, \ts head compressed. Its ta^ 
strong and tapering, its fur finO and dosow 
On the land it cannot run quickly, n<^ 
for any length of time, but when at^ 
tacked, or driven from its hole, at ono^ 
makes fmr the water. Yet is it by n* 
means so continually in the water at the 
seal, which, though it breeds in oavems 
on the shore, and reposes oti the rook^ 
islets scattered over the seas to wnioh it 
is partial, is yet almost constantly in tli# 
water ; and accordingly we find its limbi 
still less adapted for land than those ot 
the otter, and the whole of its organisation 
in accordance. Its limbs are short and 
strong, the hinder pair being thrown 
back as far as possible, and developed 
into paddles. It can swim in evHsry 
position ; it can dive, and play amid^ 
the curling waves ; here its actions are 
unconstrained and graceful ; but on th# 
shore it drags itself along with awkward* 
ness, and shuffles for safety into the w#U 
come sea. 

If, from the seal, we turn to such 
mammalia as are absolutely and entirely 
aquatic, — mammalia which cannot exiat 
on the land, though they breathe the air, 
— which bring forth tneir young, and 
sport and repose amidst tlie waste oi 
waters, we shall see in them the organs 
of progression adapted for such an 
element in the most complete state^ 
with the exclusion, however, of the 
slightest possibility of their being used 
on land. Such mammalia are the whale, 
the grampus, the porpoise, the dolphin, 
the dugong, and others. Here we find 
the limbs reduced to the anterior pair, 
which are truly paddles, and nouiin^ 
else ; the body, destitute of fur or hair, 
is covered with a smooth, glossy skin, 
eBvelo|Hng a layer of blubber intervening 
between it and the muscles; and the 
figure that of a fish, except that the tail 
spreads out horizontally. This is indeed 
the chief organ of progression : with this 
the animal strikes the water, and propek 
its huge body through the foamirg oceaii, 
or dives into the gulf, or reascends to 
the surface for air. Thus firamed and 
fashioned for their ocean home, what 
could these monsters of the deep do oti 
the land ? They would of all creaturea 
be most helpless, and their mighty 
strength would not avail to save uem 
from destruction by the most puny foe. 

But some mMnmalk are atrial | di^ 
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wii^ their way through the sky: such 
are the bats. A parachute is given to 
luauy animals, as, for instance, to the 
flying lemur, the flving squirrel, the 
flying opossum, all arboreal animals, by 
means of which they are enabled to 
launch themselves to considerable dis- 
tances ; and they find in this, we doubt 
not, a great advantage ; still they are not 
quite correctly termed flying animals, for 
they cannot, and do not fly. With the 
bats the case is very difierent. On a 
level surface the bat is as awkward as the 
seal : its limbs are not adapted for ter- 
restrial progression ; it drags itself along 
bv catching with its hooks the inequalities 
of the surface upon which it is placed ; 
but the fact is, that its limbs are the mere 
supporters of an extensive membrane 
which acts the part of wings, and with 
which it mounts into the air, and there 
gives chase to its insect food. 

Passing from mammalia to birds, we 
at once observe that most are furnished 
with organs of progression for the ground 
and the air, ami that some, in addition, 
are also endowed with the powers of 
•wimming and diving. We need not say 
that the wings are their organs of aerial 
progression. But in some birds these 
winffs are so modified as to be incapable 
of elevating their possessor into the re- 
gions of the atmosphere. Of these ex- 
ceptions to a general rule, we may allude 
first to the ostrich, emeu, cassowary, &c. 
Their powers are concentrated in the 
limbs, or organs of terrestrial locomotion, 
and not in those of flight, as is the case 
in most birds. They scour the plain 
with astonishing rapidity, and emulate 
on the ground the velocity of the eagle 
in the air. But there are other birds 
incapable of flight, and also incapable of 
free terrestrial locomotion : we allude to 
the great auk and the penguin. These 
strange birds occupy, among their class, 
the situation which the seals take among 
the mammalia : they are essentially aqua- 
tic. Now we may observe, that in all 
birds that run or walk on the ground, or 
hop with graceful ease from spray to 
sprajr, the body must be fairly balanced 
upon the limbs; it must require but 
little exertion on the part of tie bird to 
maintain itself in its natural attitude: 
hence we see the limbs placed but little 
beyond the centre of the body, as may 
be noticed in the common fowl. But 
when we turn to aquatic birds the case is 
difierent : here we flnd the limbs placed 
further backwards ; and the more so, the j 



more decidedly aquatic the species may 
be : they are also short, stout, and have 
the toes webbed or lobated. This may 
be seen in the duck, and much more so 
in the grebe, or diver. But when we 
turn to the great auk or the penguin, 
the posterior situation of the limbs is 
complete : hence on the land these birds 
are as awkward as the seal, and shuffle 
along much in the same manner; fly 
they cannot, for their wings are converted 
into paddles, with which (for they swim 
with the body quite immersed,) they 
plough their way through the sea with 
wonderful velocity. Here they pass the 
whole of their existence^ except when 
brooding over their eggs, or taking re- 
pose on the desolate shores that border 
their favourite element 

Reptiles and amphibia have four limbs, 
or only two limbs, or none; they are 
terrestrial and aquatic. The motions of 
most, upon land, are crawling; yet, as 
we see in the little lacerta agilis, they 
often run along very nimbly; others, 
however, as the tortoises, proceed with a 
slow, uneasy pace. The snake has no 
limbs, yet it is very rapid. The fact is, 
that we may regard the whole body of 
the snake as one long appanitos for 
locomotion, which effects the object by a 
series of curves, each pair of ribs be- 
coming in succession a sort of fulcrum. 
The snake also swims most graceftdly, 
wreathing its body in the same series of 
curves. The frog proceeds by leaps on 
the land, its long and muscular hind . 
legs throwing the body forward to a con- 
siderable distance ; it uses the same ac- 
tion in the water, where the effect pro- 
duced is to propel the body along, each 
stroke adding to the impetus. The cro- 
codile swims by striking laterally with 
his broad and powerful tail — *^he maketh 
the deep to be hoary ;'* and the iguana, 
which occasionally takes to the water, 
lashes his long, slender tail fr<»n side to 
side with great rapidity. 

Of fishes little need be said : their tail 
is their principal organ . of aquatic pro- 

fression, and its acUon is lateral; the 
ns are rather balancers and direetors, 
than the immediate organs of their pro- 
gression. 

Of the inferior tribes of living beings, 
the progressive motion is performed by 
various agents. Some, as crabs, crawl 
along the bottom of the sea, or trip along 
the beach when the tide is out, using 
their long limbs, cased in solid armour, 
with great dexterity. Others, as shrimps, 
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lobsters, &c., swim on their side, flapping 
the water with their expanded tail ; and 
they creep also by means of limbs placed 
beneath the thorax or chest. 

In the myriopoda, of which the centi- 
pede is an example, we see a series of 
Umbs on each side of the body, consisting 
of a number of segments, each segment 
having its own pair; the progressive 
motion of these reptile insects is ser- 
pentiform, and often rapid. The me- 
chanism of the limbs of the piilex, (flea,) 
enables the creature to take enormous 
leaps; and many other insects, as the 
grasshopper, treehopper, &c., do the 
same. Most insects are furnished with 
wings, by means of which they are en- 
abled to fly with the greatest ease and 
velocity ; witness the libellula, (dragon- 
fly,) whose flight is astonishingly rapid, 
and whose ^rial evolutions resemble 
those of the humming-bird. But insects 
are furnished with legs as well as wings, 
and can walk and run with faciUij ; 
some indeed have the feet furnished with 
suckers, so that they can traverse the 
ceiling of a room, or ascend a pane of 

§lass, with the utmost facility: we see 
bis exemplified in the common fly. 
Some insects are aquatic : they swim and 
dive, seldom quitting the water for any 
length of time: the dytiscus is an in- 
stance. In this water beetle the hind 
limbs, which are situated far behind the 
two anterior pairs, (for insects have six 
limbs,) are fashioned like oars, and are 
moved by powerful muscles; and the 
whole structure of the body is adapted 
for an aquatic medium. The asterias 
(or sea-star) creeps along slowly by 
means of rows of fibrils or tentacula, 
which are protruded through small ori- 
fices on the under surface of each ray, 
and which are capable of being with- 
drawn. Each of these feet terminates in 
a sort of sucker ; their number is pro- 
digious. Reaumur counted 304 in each 
of the five rays of the starfish, or 1520 
inaU. 

The echinus (or sea-urchin) employs 
its spines as levers: they are united to 
the crust of the animal by a ball-and- 
socket articulation, and are freely move- 
able in every direction ; the animal, thus 
furnished, moves along on the bottom of 
the sea at a tolerably quick rate ; it is 
also aided by slender tentacula, tipped 
with suckers, protruded from numerous 
small orifices, as we have noticed in the 
sea-star. 



The animals (gastetvpoda) inhabiting 
univalve shells, as the common garden 
snail, advance by an undulatory motion 
of the under surface of the body, as any 
one may see who watches a snail crawl 
up a pane of glass ; this bodi/, as it i» 
commonly termed, is in fact the foot of 
the animal, and is composed of an inter- 
lacement of bands of muscular fibres, 
the working of which, on looking at the 
opposite side of the glass, will be plainly 
seen. This foot, lubricated with a slimy 
secretion, acts also as a sucker. 

Independent progressive motion does 
not appear to be possessed by all the 
animals (conchifera) inhabiting bivalve 
shells. Many, however, as the mussel, 
possess a muscular foot, which they pro- 
trude, in order to effect a crawling mo- 
tion, raising themselves at the same time 
on their inner (or ventral) edge. We 
have often watched the great fresh-water 
mussel thus proceeding : having opened 
the shell a littie, it protrudes the foot, 
raises its shell upright, and advances by 
a succession of jerks, leaving a furrow 
in the soft mud over which it traverses. 
These furrows, as we have seen, are often 
many yards in length, and bear testi- 
mony to the perseverance of the slow- 
moving creature by whose shell they 
were ploughed up. 

Many aquatic animals of the lower 
grades of existence, move and swim by 
meims of vibratile cilia or fibrils, which, 
ever in rapid motion, keep up a perpetual 
eddy in the fluid around them : such is 
the case with many species of animal- 
cules. To some, as the beroe, curious 
membranes are also added, for striking 
the water, as a bird strikes the air with 
its wings ; and to others again, (as the 
beautiful physalia, or Portuguese man- 
of-war,) are given an air-bladder, for the 
purpose of enabling the creature to float, 
and a delicate membranous sail, to catch 
the breeze before which it sails along. 
It is a most interesting sight to witness a 
fleet of these zoophytes, with their pur- 
ple sails all set," quiedy moving over the 
calm seas of the intertropics, fanned on- 
wards in their course by the gentle air, 
which docs not even ruffle the surface of 
the water. Should the wind rise, and 
the water roughen, they take in their 
sails, and, in a manner not understood, 
discharge or absorb the air which dis- 
tended their vesicles, and sink for safety 
into the depths below. 

Here we will close our subject: it 
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miglLt be followed out through a good 
siied volume. All we have aimed at is 
to show the unlimited powen and re- 
sources of the God of nature, who by 
all bis works throughout creation is proved 
to be powerful, benevol^it, and wise. 

M. 



THB GARDEN. 
APRIIi. 

Kitchen Giurden, — Finisb sowing for 
all general crops that were dekiTed last 
month, and successions of others ; such 
as radishes, small salad, peas and beans, 
capsicum for autumn, celery and kidney 
beans for a full crop during the first 
fortnight; also red beet, nasturtiums, 
and aromatic herbs. Finish planting 
the main crop of potatoes ; transplant or 
pick out cabbage, lettuce, sea-kale, oe<* 
lery, cauliflower, &o. 

Dress artichoke and asparagus beds; 
hoe and thin spinach, onions, turnips, 
&c ; earth up cauliflowers and cabbages, 
sea^kale for blanching ; peaa, beans, and 
potatoes ; stick peas and beans ; tie up 
lettuces ; destroy weeds and insects : stir 
up the ground in fine weather. 

Fruit Garden, — K the season be un- 
usually backward, removals may still be 
effected, but in general they are very unde- 
sirable.. Towards the end of the month rub 
off the buds of vines where shoote are 
not desired. In mild, dry weather, give 
daily watering to the roots of trees in 
blossom, to set the fruit; weed straw- 
berry beds, and pinch off runners where 
it is not desired to have young i^nts. 
Be very attentive to pick off caterpillars 
and otner insects, which will begin to 
appear, especially on early peach trees. 
Thin apricots for tarts. 

Flower Garden — If any annuals re- 
main to be sown, it should be in the 
spot where they are to flower: sweet 
peas, larkspurs, lupins, and convolvulus, 
should always be placed so at first. Such 
as were raised in hot-beds or frames 
should now be removed to the borders. 
Propagation, bv rooted and imrooted stips, 
may l^ carried on : weed, hoe, rake, and 
stir the surface; remove all decayed 
leaves and stalks of such plants as have 
done flowering, except any whi(^ «re 
left for seed. Protect choice auriculas 
from all extr^nes of weather. The best 
way of doing this is by removing them 
from ^ frames, and placing them in a 
covered stage facing the north. Destroy 



insects, and especially pick grubs from 
the leaves of rose trees ; lay turf where 
required; water and roll immediately; 
form and repair gravel walks. 

Hot'kouse^ ffreen-fhu^e, §*c.— Hot- 
beds may still be made for cucumbers 
and melons ; sow gour<k, (or vegetable 
marrow,) basil, love-apple, capsicum, and 
other tender annuals. Balsams and co^^^ 
combs will require shifting into lai^ 
pots, and well watering ; some may be 
planted out in very warm borders. At- 
tend to pots of cuttings and seedlings ; 
ten-week stocks should be thinned while 
in the seed-leaf, not leaving more than 
three in a pot ; those whi(m are trans- 
planted must be earefully shaded. Damp 
weather is the most favourable. " Alpine 
plants may now be entirely uncovered. 
In the green-house, fire heat may gene- 
rally be dispensed with, ^o on propa- 
gating by all the methods in use ; this is 
the fittest time of the year ; and attend 
well to the pipes, degrees of air, heat and 
moisture. 

Appearances of the month. — Early in 
the month the daffodil, garden hyacinth, 
crown imperial, wall flower, periwinkle, 
and various other herbs and trees are in 
flower. Rather later, the cowslip, gen- 
tianella, ground ivy, auricula, qyno- 
glossum, and most of the common fruit- 
trees and shrubs are in blossom; also 
kalmias, daphnes, and other american 
plants and shrubs. Towards the end of 
the month, the apple-trees are hi blos- 
som ; tuUps, white narcissus, and fritil- 
laria, (or snakeshead) in flower. 



LIVING UPON THE WOBP OF GQP. 

'^ Man doth not tive by bread only, 
but by every word that proeeedeih oat of 
the month of the Lord dotk man lire,'* 
Deut. viii. 3 ; Matt iv. 4. 

The holy Scriptures, in stidng the 
original of our body or material frame, 
tell us that the Lord God formed man of 
the dust of the ground. Since BiaB4 
therefore, exists upcm naany ihoi»aiid 
grains that issue out of dust, w« see how 
it has come to pass that his eorporeid 
structure is sustained and cherished by 
the good things which grow ont of t» 
ground. The eye finds a twofold charm 
in the beauties and Bublimities of nature ^ 
the sense d smell in ik» grateful inceiMS 
that is breathed from odoriferous &uits 
and flowers ; and the^ ear in melodious 
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sounds, for a very natural, and what 
we m^;ht oall an affectionate reason, 
because, in fact, the sense, and the ob- 
ject which delights the sense, are de- 
rived from one common parent, the 
earth. The same Divine authority which 
informs us that the human body was 
formed of clay, is no less explicit in 
ascribins; a very different origin t9 
&e sold. " The Lord God breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life.'' 
We have it then upon record that 
the soul owes its beginning to no lower 
source than the Deity himself. The 
body looks towards the earth with all the 
teademess of filial love, because from 
tjience it fetches its support and refresh- 
ijneut. Were not the soul, therefore, 
lamentably perverted from its original 
bias, it would, by a parity of reasoning, 
yearn after the fruition of its blessed 
Author, and feel a continual longing to be 
filled with those pleasures that are at his 
right hand. And although death, through 
the power of sin, has overspread and 
benumbed the energies of this immortal 
principle, yet, if we know the truth as it 
is in Jesus, we are born of God, not of 
corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by 
the word of God which liveth andabideth 
for ever. * * Of his own will begat he us, " 
saith St. James ; and this Divine change 
is eyinced by the outgoings of the soul 
after God, by a desire after something 
which nothing amidst the varied enter- 
tainments on earth can supply, and by 
its finding no rest for the sole of the foot 
till it has tasted some sweet conununica- 
tions from the Spirit of God. 

But how often do we, in this renewed 
state of mind, complain of the barrenness 
of our souls, and liken them to some cheer- 
less desert, where there is not a patch of 
green to comfort the eye, nor a slender 
shrub to screen the head from the sultry 
bfats q£ noontide. We sigh in heaviness, 
and write a thousand bitter things against 
Ojorselves, forgetful all the while that the 
word of God, which we hold in our 
hands, is the golden pipe, the conduit 
through which life and all the exulting 
gladnessoflifeshouldflowinto the soul. If 
you ask a believer how he was first brought 
t^ the knowledge of Uie truth, he will 
pmbaUy tell you that some sentence from 
the word of God was applied with power 
to his conscience. If you proceed to 
({HCSltion him further, and ask what it 
was that at one per|p(l soothed him under 
affliction, made hiboi feel the sinfulness of 



some hitherto aUowed practice at another, 
or opened to his view nobler and more 
perspicuous ideas of truth at a third, his 
answer will be to the same effect, namely, 
that some passage of holy writ seemed 
to address him on these occasions with a 
living energy unfelt before. The holy 
Scriptures, therefore, have been instru- 
mental in doing all these things for him ; 
they have been the olive oil (Zech. iv. 12) 
which the Lord of the whole earth had 
kindled into a flame, by the splendour of 
whose rays the unseen realities of sacred 
truth had been thus brought to light. 

If the channel and established mode oi 
communication betwixt us and heavenly 
comforts be so near at hand, we may 
well ask how it happens that we enjoy so 
few of its advantages. This is easily 
accounted for, when we consider that we 
read but a little of God's word, and even 
that little without a spirit of faith, and a 
reliance upon the blessing to be received 
thereby. How few of us devote a sepa- 
rate and regular portion of the day to 
the study of the Scriptures : <rf the seve- 
ral duties of life, to each we assign a dis- 
tinct allotment of time; but to the living 
oracles a few spare fragments, or none 
at all. No science could be acquired, were 
the study pursued in such a careless and 
desultory manner. Nor can we expect to 
be making advances in all the " wisdom 
and prudence" (Eph. i. 8) of the gos- 
pel, and in this way be realizing ^ose 
treasures of knowledge and comfort 
which are laid up for us in Christ, when 
we dedicate so much time to the concern- 
ments of this life, and so little to the 
business of another. Far better would it 
fare with us could we prevail upon our- 
selves to shake off the drowsy slumbers 
of the mcMming an hour or two earlier, 
and spend the peaceful stillness of these 
moments in the perusal of God's word, 
at a time when our ears are not likely 
to be disturbed by importunate sounds, 
nor the thread of our reflections in- 
terrupted by unseasonable visits. Those 
unkindly feelings, excited by things 
when they run exactly contrary to oUr 
wishes, would then find less room for 
entertainment: a reply to the sugges- 
tions of Satan and the enticenoents of the 
world would be in readiness ; and a lesson 
of in84xuction or reproof would be ad- 
ministered to the ignorant or the offend- 
ing, where they now are wont to go away 
without 80 much as a hint fot their im- 
provement. And all this while the soul 
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would be growing in stature, proving 
those things which are excellent with the 
understanding of a *' man" in Christ, 
and increasing in a relish for heavenly 
things, and a disrelish for those of 
earth. 

While we desire to press upon the 
minds of believers the importance of 
enlarging the time they devote to reading 
the volume of inspiration, we would not 
pass by the unconverted without a spe- 
cial notice. Let him read what St. Paul 
says of dl Scripture in his second epistle 
to Tiinothy, chap, iii., and remember 
that it is addressed to all, without dis- 
tinction of rank, circumstances, or learn- 
ing. AU, therefore, are called upon to 
read it with that care and attention 
which its high authority claims for it. 
And any man that refuses to persevere 
in the reading of this blessed book, does 
it at the peril of incurring that sentence 
of condemnation which will be passed 
upon those who loved darkness rather 
than light, because their deeds were evil. 
And he who thus slights " the words of 
this life," Acts v. 20, throws behind 
him all those unspeakable blessings which 
are promised to those who seek in the 
way of his appointment, and, by a vo- 
luntary act, judges and proves himself 
unworthy of eternal life. Does the un- 
converted man feel the love of plea- 
sure in his own heart, and the influence 
of ungodly associates, too powerful to be 
resisted with a hope of success, though 
■ his conscience tells him that the end of 
these things is death ? Let him devote 
the hours of secrecy to the study of the 
Bible, for God will own the sacred means 
which he has ordained, and will in his 
own time fortify the heart with such a 
measure of inward courage, as to enable 
it forthwith to commence a warfare with 
the enemies of its everlasting life and 
happiness. Is there another, who ex- 
periences great confusion of mind when 
he attempts to reflect upon the doctrines 
of grace — is at a loss for an answer when 
examined by one instructed in the truth, 
and to whom the revelation of God*s will 
seems a collection of dark sayings and 
knotty points? Let him carefully pe- 
ruse the Bible, not by parts, but as a 
whole, and let him diligently seek the 
assistance of the Holy Spirit while he 
searches the Scriptures ; and then the eyes 
<rf his mind will be opened, and he will 
behold wondrous things out of God*s 
law. 



TROPHIES OF GRACE. 

Our Saviour has said, " Judge not* 
that ye be not judged." There may per- 
haps be grounds to judge of a man's pre- 
sent condition. God doth not call any 
man to stupidity or unreasonableness. If 
I see a man live in drunkenness, de- 
bauchery, or profaneness ; if I hear him 
in his ordinary speeches tear God's name 
in pieces with oaths and blasphemies ; I 
may safely say, that man is in an awful 
condition, and must demean myself to 
him accordingly, not associating fami- 
liarly with him, as the apostle saith, 
" with such an one, no, not to eat ;" but 
if I should presume to judge of his final 
state, I might incur my own condemna- 
tion. Perhaps that man whom thou sen- 
tencest is in the secret counsel of God, 
sealed unto life, and shall go before thee 
to heaven. Who that had seen Manasseh 
revelling in his idolatry, magic, murder, 
worshipping all the host of heaven, pol- 
luting the house of God with his abomin- 
able altars, using sorceries and enchant- 
ments, filling the streets of Jerusalem 
with innocent, blood, 2 Kings xxi., 
would not have said, ** There is a 
cast-away ? " However, the book of 
Kings Jeaves him in his sin and dis- 
honour, yet, in the second book of Chro- 
nicles, ch. xxxiii., you find his conver- 
sipn, his acceptation, his prayer, and how 
God was entreated of him, ver. 1 9. Who 
that had seen and heard Saul of Tarsus 
breathing out threatenings and slaughter, 
and executing his bloody cruelties upon 
the church of God, dragging poor 
christians to judgment and execution, 
would not have given him up as a man 
branded for hell ? Yet behold him as 
a chosen vessel, the most glorious instru- 
ment of God's name that hath appeared 
since Christ left the earth. As thou 
lovest thy soul, therefore, meddle not 
with God s seal ; leave that to himself. 
Thou mayest read the superscription of 
a man if thou wilt, and judge of his out-* 
side, but take heed of going deeper. 
Look well to the seal that Qod hath set 
upon thine own soul. Look for that new 
name which none can read but he that 
hath it; this is worth thine inquiring 
into, and God hath given thee the charac- 
ters whereby to decipher it: "Whom 
he did i^fredestinate, them he also called ; 
and whom he called, them he also justi- 
fied ; and whom he justified, them he 
also glorified."— BwAop Hall* 
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ARCHITECTURE. 

No, V. — EGYPTIAN TEMPLES. 

Wb have now conducted our readers 
through the several courts which lead to 
the portico of the temple. The en- 
gravuig above represents a portion of 
the portico itself, with the preparations 
for offering worship to the god of the 
district. 

The egyptian porticos consist of a 
series of columns, extending completely 
across the front of the building. These 
columns are generally arranged six or 
eight in a row, and two, three, rf>r four 
rows deep; they were probably, in many 
instances, introduced for ornament, 
but more frequently for use. Egypt be- 
ing almost entirely destitute of timber 
suited for building purposes, stone was 
necessarily introduced, and even the 

Mat, 1837. 



roofs were constructed of this materiali 
The necessity of columns in egyptian 
architecture is very evident from the 
manner in which the roofs were formed. 
Large blocks of stone were first placed 
upon the columns, each block extending 
fro^ the centre of one column to the 
centre of the next; in this way, the 
columns in each row were connected to- 
gether. Cross blocks were then ar- 
ranged upon these, that is to say, at 
right angles, so as to connect the pa- 
rallel columns of the several rows; a 
framework was thus prepared to receive 
the slabs which formed the roof. 

The columns introduced in egyptian 
architecture greatly differed in form, in 
proportions, and in the decoration of 
their capitals. Some of the shafts were 
round, some square, and others octan- 
gular ; a base was seldom introduced, 
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and, when adopted, commonly consisted 
of a plain plinth. '^ The capitals varied 
considerably, and it was not uncommon 
to have, in the same building, every 
capital differently formed. Some co- 
lumns were only surmounted with a 
simple die, or abacus, usually covered 
with hieroglyphics; some with orna- 
mented beU or vase-shaped capitals, 
more or less elegantlv formed, according 
to the period in which they were con- 
structea. It may be taken as a general 
rule, that the works which are most 
crowded with omameiits are the least 
ancient. 

The following remarks, from Mr. 
Wilkinson*s Topography of Thebes, a 
work of great value, are applicable to 
the subject before us :— " The name of 
Tentyris, or Tentyra. seems to have ad' 
ginated in that of tne goddess Athor, 
(Tei-n Athor, the abode of Athor,) who 
was particularly worshipped there ; and, 
that the principal temple was dedicated 
to that goddess, we learn from the hie- 
roglyphics, as well as from a greek in- 
scription of the time of Tiberius, in 
whose reign its magnificent portico was 
added to the original building. Egyptian 
sculpture had been long on the decline 
before the erection of this temple, and 
the eg3rptian antiquary looks with little 
satisfaction, on the graceless style of the 
figures, and the crowded profusion of 
ill-adjusted hieroglyphics, tnat cover the 
walls of ptolemaic and roman monu- 
ments ; but architecture still retained the 
grandeur of an earlier period, and though 
the capitals of the columns were often 
overcharged with ornaments, the general 
effect of the porticos erected under the 
Ptolemies and Cesars is grand and im- 
posing, and frequently not destitute of 
elegance and taste. The same remarks 
apply to the temple of Dendera, which, 
from its superior state of preservation, 
deserves a distinguished rank among the 
most interesting monuments of Egypt. 
For though its columns, considered 
singly, may be said to have a heavy and 
ffrot^ue appearance, the portico is 
doubtless a noble specimen of archi- 
tecture ; nor is the succeeding hall de- 
void of beauty and symmetry of pro- 
portion. On the ceiling of the pronaos 
or portico, is the zodiac, which has led 
to much learned controversy, and which 
has, at length, through the assistance of 
the greek inscription, and the hierogly- 

« A plinth is that square member which serves 
M a foundation to th« base of a pillar. 



phical names of iSbe Cesars that coyer its 
exterior and interior walls, been confined 
to the more modest and probable anti- 
quity of eighteen hundred years.** 



CHEISTIANITY AND JUDAISM.— No. V. 
(Concluded from page 132.) w 

The design of this paper is to present 
a condensed view of the argument in 
favour of the Divine authority of Judaism. 
This argument includes the authenticity 
and credibility of the five books of 
Moses. Brevity requires us to confine 
our attention to two or three leading par- 
ticulars of proof, from which it may ap- 
pear that the writings of Moses are what 
they are said to be. 

We mention ftrst, the reception of 
the syutem by the J0WM, Unless we 
reject the autnority of all history, the 
ceremonial and moral Uws contained in 
the last four books of ^oses, were ob- 
served by the israelites frcnn the time of 
their departure ou^ of Egypt, till their 
dispersion, at the taldng of Jerusalem 
by the romans. Bishop Marsh has so 
forcibly stated this argument, that we 
quote his language ( ** These laws, 
tnerefore, are as ancient as the conquest 
of Palestine. It is also an undeniable 
historical fact, that the Jews in every a^e 
believed that their ancestors had received 
them from the hand of Moses, and that 
these laws were the basis of their political 
and religious institutions, as long as they 
conthiu^ to be a people. Things of 
private concern may easily be counter- 
feited, but not the laws and constitution of 
a whole country. It would, indeed, have 
been impossible to forge Ae civil and reli- 
gious code of the jews without detection ; 
for their civil and religious polity are so 
blended and interwoven together, that 
the one cannot be separated from the 
other. They must, therefore, have been 
established at the same time, and de- 
rived from the same original ; and both 
together evince more clearly than either 
of them could singly, the impossibility of 
any forgery. The religion ana government 
of a people cannot be new-modelled. Fur- 
ther, many of the institutions, contained 
in the ceremonial and moral laws given 
to the jews by Moses, were so burden- 
some, and some of them (humanly 
speaking) were so hazardous, or rather 
certainly ruinous to anv nation, not se- 
cured by an extraordmary providence 
corresponding to them ; especially those 
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relating to the sabbatical year, the re- 
sort of all the males to Jerusalem amiu- 
ally at the three great festivals, and 
the prohibition of cavalry — diat forged 
books, containing such precepts, would 
have been rejected with the utmost 
abhorrence. As the whole Jewish people 
west made the depositaries and keepers 
of these laws, it is impossible to conceive 
that any nation, with such motives to 
reject, and such opportunities of detect- 
ing the forgery of the books of Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, 
should yet receive them and submit to 
the heavy yoke imposed by tiie laws 
contained in them. That they should 
often throw it off in part, and for a time 
rebel against the Divine authority of 
their law, though sufficiendy evidenced, 
is easily to be accounted for, from what 
we see and feel in ourselves and others 
eyerj day : but that they should return 
and repent, and submit to it, unless it 
were reaSlj delivered by Moses, and had 
the sanction of Divine authority, is ut- 
terly incredible." ** We are therefore 
reduced to this dilenuna, to acknowledge 
either that these laws were actually de- 
livered by Moses, or that a whole nation 
during fifteen hundred years groaned 
under the weight of an imposture, with- 
out once detecting or even suspecting' 
the fraud. The sShenians believed that 
the system of laws by which they were 
governed was composed by Solon ; and 
the Spartans attributed their code to 
Lycurgus, without ever being suspected 
of a mistake in their belief. Why, then, 
should it be doubted, that the rules pre- 
scribed in the Pentateuch were given by 
Moses ? To deny it, is to assert that an 
effect may exist without a cause, or that 
a great and important revolution may 
take place without an agent. We have, 
therefore, an argument little short of 
mathematical demonstration, that the 
substance of the Pentateuch was given 
by Moses; and that the very words 
were written by him, though not so ma- 
thematically demonstrated as the former, 
is at least a moral certainty. The jews, 
whose evidence alone can decide in the 
present instance, have believed it from 
the earliest to the present age : no other 
person ever aspired to be thought tiie 
author, and we may venture to affirm, 
that no other person could have been the 
author. For it is wholly incredible, that 
the jews, though weak and superstitious, 
would have received, in a later age, a set 
of writings as the genuine works of 



Moses, if no history and no tradition had 
preserved the remembrance of his having 
been the author.*' 

The historical testimony both of jews 
and gentileSf confirms ue fact that 
"the law was given by Moses." The- 
jews declare universally that this is the 
case. We believe the athenians, tiie lace- 
demonians, and tiie romans, concerning 
Solon, Lycurgus and Numa ; why should 
we not beheve the jews concerning 
Moses ? All the writings of the Old 
Testament refer to the Pentateuch ; and 
the proof of its existence can be thus 
traced up from the times of tiie Saviour, 
to those of Ezra, Jehoshaphat, Josiah, 
Solomon, Samuel, and even Joshua 
himself, who was the immediate suc- 
cessor of Moses. Besides Jewish, we 
have also gentile testimony : "Manetho, 
Eupolemus, Artapanus, Tacitus, Dio- 
dorus Siculus, Strabo, Justin, tiie abbrC" 
viator of Trogus, and Juvenal, besides 
many otiier . ancient writers, all testify 
tiiat Moses was the leader of the jews, 
and the founder of then- kws." Even 
Porphyry and Julian, admitted the genu- 
ineness of the Pentateuch. 

The character of Moses forbids the 
notion tiiat he was an impostor. If he 
were an impostor, " coulclhehave given 
to men a law so perfect and holy as he did, 
which not only does not allow of tiie 
smallest sins, but also condemns everr 
evil thought and every criminal desire ? * 
It is plainly impossible that he should 
have imposed upon the israeUtes as 
true, such things as he has recorded, if 
they had been false. The whole nation 
knew whetiier the miracles and plagues 
of Egypt, and the wilderness, took place 
or not ; and would they have submitted 
to his autiiority, if the events had not 
taken place? But what end could he 
have in view if he invented these things ? 
He does not appear to have sought glory 
or riches ; he did not aggrandize his fa- 
mily, or even conceal his own failings 
and sins. Dr. Graves, in his Lectures 
on the Pentateuch, vol. i. pp. 54 — 57, 
well says : " More particumrly, with 
respect to Moses, whom we find men- 
tioned by ancient writers witii very high 
encomiums, we do not see him taking any 
advantage of his situation or talents, or 
placing them in tiie most advantageous 
point of view. On the contrary, he takes 
very particular notice of his own infirm- 
ities, as his want of eloquence, and being 
slow of speech, Exod.iv. 10; of his im« 
patience, Numb. xi. 10; his unbdief| 
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Numb. XX. 12; his rebelling against 
the commandment of Grod, for which he 
was excluded from entering the promised 
land, Numb, xxvii. 14; of his great 
anger, Exod. xi. 8 ; and of his being 
very wroth, Numb. xvi. 15. He takes 
notice of his repeated declining of the 
measures to which he was called, Exod. 
iii. iv, and ascribes the new modelling of 
the government to Jethro's advice, and 
not to his own wisdom and policy. In 
short, he neither spares himself, nor his 
people, nor their ancestors the patriarchs, 
nor his own family or relatives. 

" Of the patriarchs, he speaks in such 
a way as not only did not gratify the 
vanity of his countrymen, but such as 
must most severely wound their national 
pride : he ranks some of their ancestors 
very high indeed, as worshippers of the 
true God, and observers of his will, in 
the midst of a world rapidly degenerating 
into idolatry; yet there is not one of 
them (Joseph, perhaps, excepted) of 
whom he does not recount many weak- 
nesses, which a zealous partisan would 
have been careful to suppress, and to 
many he imputes great crimes, which he 
never attempts to palliate or disguise. 
In this point, the advocates of infidelity 
maybe appealed toas judges,for they dwell 
upon the weaknesses and crimes of the 
patriarchs with great triumph. Let them 
not deny, then, that the Scripture ac- 
count of them is impartial and true in all 
its points, good as well as bad, and we 
fear not but it will be easily proved, that 
notwithstanding their weaknesses, and 
even crimes, they were, upon the whole, 
and considering the moral and religious 
state of the human mind in that age, fit 
instruments for the introduction of the 
Divine dispensations. Of the Jewish na- 
tion in general, the author of the Penta- 
teuch speaks, it may be said, not only 
impartially, but even severely. He does 
not conceal the weakness and obscurity of 
their first origin, that * a Syrian ready 
to perish was their father ;* nor their long 
and degrading slavery in Egypt; their 
frequent murmurings and criminal dis- 
trust of God, notwithstanding his many 
interpositions in their favour ; their cri- 
minal apostacy, rebellion, and resolution 
to return to Egypt, first, when they 
erected the golden calf at Mount Sinai, 
and next, on the return of the spies from 
the land of Canaan, when they were so 
afraid of the inhabitants that they durst 
not attack them. He repeatecil)^ re- 
proaches the people with their crimes. 



and loads them with the epithets of stiff- 
necked, rebellious, and idolatrous; he 
inculcates upon them, most emphatically, 
that it was not for their own righteous- 
ness that God gave them possession of 
the promised land ; he declares to them 
his conviction, that in their prosperity 
they would again relapse into their rebel- 
lions and idolatries, and imitate the foul 
vices of those nations which God had 
driven out from before them for these 
verv crimes. Here again we may appeal 
to the judgment of infidels : they triumph 
in the apostacies and crimes of the jews, 
and represent them as totally unworthy 
the Divine protection and regsffd: surely, 
then, they must confess, that the historian 
who has thus described them is strictly 
impartial, and that as he has concealed 
nothing that would disgrace, we may adso 
be confident that he has feigned nothing 
to exalt his countrymen ; and, admitting 
this, we may easily show that, notwith- 
standing the crimes and the stubbornness 
of the jews, it was yet not unworthy of 
the Divine wisdom to employ them as 
the medium of preserving the worship of 
the true God amidst an idolatrous world, 
and of preparing the way for the intro- 
duction of a pure and universal religion. 
** The impartiality of the author of the 
Pentateuch is not less remarkable in the 
mode in which he speaks of the nearest 
relatives and connexions of the Jewish 
lawgiver. His brother Aaron is reputed 
to have been engaged in the great crime 
of setting up the golden calf, to have 
joined with his sister Miriam in an un- 
justifiable attack on the authority of 
Moses, and to have offended Grod so 
much, that he was excluded from the 
promised land ; and the two eldest sons 
6f Aaron are related to have been mira- 
culously put to death by God himself, in 
consequence of their violating the ritual 
law. The tribe and kindred of the law- 
giver are not represented as exempt from 
the criminal rebellion of the jews on the 
return of the twelve spies. Caleb and 
Joshua, who alone had opposed it, were 
of different tribes, one of Judah and the 
other of Ephraim. In a word, nothing 
in the narrative of the Pentateuch exalts 
the character of any of the near relatives 
of Moses and Aaron, except only in the 
instance of Phinehas, the grandson of 
Aaron, Numb. xx. 11—18. Of the 
family of the legislator we are told no- 
thing, but that his father-in-law Jethro 
was a wise man, who suggested to Moses 
some regulations of utiUty ; that his wife 
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Tras ah ethiopian woman, and as such 
the object of contempt and opposition 
even to his own brother and sister, and 
that he had two sons, of whom, or their 
family, the history takes no notice, so 
that nothing about them is known. How 
different is all this from the embeUish- 
meiits of fiction, or the exaggerations of 
vanity ! How strongly does it carry with 
it the appearance of himiility and truth !** 

Equally convincing is the proof de- 
rived from the general contents of the 
Pentateuch. The writer was plainly co- 
temporary with the events which he 
records ; every narration shows that he 
was' present at each respective scene ; 
the details are the most minute and cir- 
cumstantial, and, if false, capable of the 
most easy refutation. Places, dates, per- 
sons, families, tribes, are all introduced 
in such a way as to show that there could 
be no intention to deceive. All is natural 
and artless ; the very system of ecclesias- 
tical and other laws has to be compiled 
by the reader; Moses recorded the ap- 
pointments as they were given ; many of 
them were originated by the events that 
required them ; and the writing of the 
whole was finished when the people stood 
on the borders of Canaan. The genealo- 
gies are in themselves ample proof of the 
authenticity of the vmtings. 

The miraculous attestations were Ae 
most extraordinary; they could not be 
invented; they could not be mistaken. 
Not one nation only, but many nations, 
nay, the whole earth, was witness to the 
plagues brought upon the egyptians ; to 
the passage of the Red Sea ; to the des- 
truction of Pharaoh and his army; to 
the expulsion of the canaanites and the 
settlement of the jews ; to the preserva- 
tion of the land from invasion at the pe- 
riodical observance of the three annual 
festivals; to the destruction of Senna- 
cherib's army; to the deliverance of 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego from 
-the furnace of fire, and of Daniel from 
the power of the lions, &c. Would God 
have thus confirmed an imposture ? 

Prophecy still further corroborated the 
cMms of Judaism. Again and again did 
Moses in Egypt specify the time and cir- 
cumstances of the Divine visitations, and 
as regularly did the event correspond. 
The egyptians, as well as the Israelites, 
knew this, and Pharaoh himself believed 
when Moses said, ** The thunder shall 
cease, neither shall there be any more 
haiL" 

We must here close the evidence. Ob- 



jections have been taken, deduced from 
marks of a supposed posterior date, and 
also from marks of supposed posterior 
interpolation. These have often been 
urged with the design of weakening the 
authority of the Jewish writings. They 
are wholly destitute of force. 

The former class of objections refer 
not so much to the original text as to 
modem translations, and are almost be- 
neath notice. The word rendered gentiles 
in Gen. x. 5, means nations in general ; 
the proper rendering of Gen. xxxiv. 7 
is, "wrought folly against Israel," that is, 
against Jacob, wno was also called Israel, 
(compare Numb. xxi. 7 ;) and the He- 
brew word in Exod. xv. His Paleshetha 
which the greeks softened into vaKm 
(TTivrj, and the latins into Palsestine, 
whence our Palestine. The objection 
founded on Dent. i. 1, which describes 
Moses as speaking beyond Jordan, does 
not even apply to our authorised version, 
which reads properly on this side Jor- 
dan, but was borrowed by Spinoza from 
the Septuagint and Vulgate versions, and 
has been copied by the more modem op- 
ponents of the Scriptures. 

With regard to the alleged marks of 
posterior interpolation, it is acknow- 
ledged that there are some such passages, 
but a few insertions can never prove the 
whole to be spurious. We have, indeed, 
abundant reason still to receive the re^ 
as genuine ; for no one ever denied the 
Iliad or Odyssey to be the works of 
Homer, because some ancient critics and 
grammarians have asserted that a few 
verses are interpolations. The interpo- 
lations in the Pentateuch, however, are 
much fewer and less considerable than 
they are generally imagined to be ; and 
all the objections which have been found- 
ed upon them may be comprised under 
one general head, namely, " expressions 
and passages found in the Pentateuch 
which could not have been written by 
Moses.** Such, for example, as Deut. 
xxxiv., which records his death. The 
previous chapter has evident marks of 
being the close of the book by Moses ; 
and this was added by Joshua, or some 
other writer, as a supplement. Names 
of cities are mentioned in the Pentateuch, 
which the places did npt bear till after 
the death of Moses. This is a species of 
alteration which some transcriber might 
easily make, without any intention to in- 
validate the testimony of Moses. Other 
such instances occur, but they do not at 
all affect the general evidence ; and when 
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we remember how many thousands of 
transcripts have been made in the course 
of three thousand years, no surprise can 
redly be felt. 

There is another wholly distinct source 
of proof to which we may just refer — 
that which arises from the New Testa- 
ment. Christ and his apostles expressly 
refer to Ae Old Testament Scriptures as 
genuine; and we have them as they 
existed at the conmiencement of the 
christian era. This, however, assumes 
the proof of the authenticity of the New 
Testament ; it is mentioned simply as a 
corroboration of the whole. 

Most certain, however, it is, that 
" God spake unto Moses,*' and by him, 
to the Israelites. The Old Testament is 
introductory to the New ; and to prove 
the Divine origin of a part, is to prove 
that of the whole. 

Reader ! open your mind to the truth ; 
lay aside prejudice ; calmly examine 
for yourself; remember that religion, 
if important at all, is of paramoimt im- 
portance ; the time is short ; life is has- 
tening to its close ; the Judge standeth 
before the door; eternity is ready to 
open upon you ; seek the assistance of 
God your Maker ; receive the revelation 
of his mercy ; search the Scriptures ; 
repent now, and believe the gospel ; to- 
morrow, it may be too late ; " behold, 
now is Ae accepted time;** " to-day, if 
you will hear his voice, harden not your 
heart.** 



THE PHILOSOPHY OP COMMON THINGS. 

No. 5. — IRON AKD STS2L. 

Of all the substances with which we 
are made acquainted by geology and 
chemistry, none are more important to 
us than iron. In various states it is 
employed in the construction of utensils 
and instruments required in culinary 
operations. Saucepans, kettles, and pans 
are frequently made of cast-iron ; bolts, 
Italian-heaters, and other diings, of 
wrought-iron ; and fire irons of steel. 
A short account of this metal, and the 
processes it undergoes to fit it for manu- 
facture, wiU not therefore be unim- 
portant 

Iron is almost universally difiused 
through nature : it has been detected in 
plants and animal fluids ; it forms the 
colouring matter of many substances, 
md is extensively distributed in some 



parts of the mineral series. It is a mal- 
leable metal, so ductile that it may be 
beaten out into a wire finer than the human 
hair, and may be permanently united 
or welded by forging. The ores of iron 
are numerous. The meteoric stones 
always contain a proportion of iron ; one 
of these feU near Agram in Croatia in 
the year 1751, and was found to consist^ 
of 96J per cent, of iron, and 3J of 
nickel. A mass of the same kind found 
in South America, and supposed to 
weigh 30 tons, consisted of 90 parts of 
iron; and that which has been ob- 
served in the desert of Zahara, has 96 
per cent, of the same metal. 

When the ore of iron is collected, it is 
not in a state fit for use : the extraneous 
substances with which it is connected 
must be removed, and this is done by 
smelting. The bottom of the furnace is 
first filled with fuel; the ore is then 
broken into small pieces and mixed with 
lime, to render it more capable of fusion; 
it is then thrown into ^e furnace, with a 
certain proportion of charcoal or coke. 
When the fire is kindled, the combustion 
is aided with a pair of l&rge bellows, and 
a most intense heat is quickly produced 
by the blast ; the ore nearest to the fire is 
soon melted, and falls to the bottom 
through the fuel, where it is collected ; 
that which rests upon it sinks into its 
place, and is melted in the same manner. 
Fresh ore and fuel are then added, and 
the process continued till the melted 
metal, rising nearly to the height of the 
nozzle of the bellows,is let off into numlds 
prepared for that purpose. The casts are 
called pigs, and are ready for the use 
of the caster. 

Cast-iron is converted into wrought- 
iron by a refining process called pud- 
dling. The cast-iron contains a brge 
quantity of carbon, and other impurities 
of which it must be divested to render 
it thoroughly malleable. For this pur- 
pose the iron is melted in a furnace, and 
kept in a state of fusion for a considerable 
time, and repeatedly stirred. The car- 
bon is thus made to combine with the 
oxygen of the atmosphere, forming 
carbonic acid, while a part of the oxi(fe 
of iron, united with the earthy matter, 
rises to the surface as a slag. The 
melted mass of iron ^en begins to get 
thicker, and is removed from the foe. 
It is then subjected to the beating of 
large hammers, or the pressure of roll- 
ers, by which a portion of the impuri- 
ties are,infact,squee2edout. After passing 
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ihrongli this process, it becomes mal- 
leable iron, and is brought into the 
market either in bars or rods; but, during 
the progress of the manufacture, it loses 
wei^t from the oxidizing of the sur- 
face, scaling, and the diminution of the 
impurities. "In purchasing' wrought- 
iron, the workman distinguishes two 
^. kinds which are both of very inferior 
value; they are caUed hot-short, and 
cold-short iron. The former is a fu- 
sible metal, which possesses ductility 
when cold, but is so brittle when 
heated, that it will not bear the stroke 
of the hammer ; the cause of this va- 
riety is not known. The latter kind is 
very malleable and ductile while hot, 
but the utensils made with it are as 
brittle as cast iron when cold ; such iron 
oontains a portion of phosphate of iron, 
which Bergman believed to be a new 
metal." 

The process of making steel may^now 
be noticed : — 

When wrought-iron is slowly heated 
in contact with charcoal, it takes up a 
portion of carbon, and gives off oxygen, 
by which it is formed into steel. Cast- 
iron also contains carbon, but steel dif- 
fers essentially from that substance in 
being divested of its oxygen and earthy 
matter. When only a small quantity 
of carbon is united with the iron, 
the metal does not lose its malle- 
ability : when a large quantity is given, 
it can no longer be welded. To deter- 
mine which is iron and which is steel, of 
two pieces of metal, it is only necessary 
to drop a little nitric acid on each, and a 
black stain will be produced on the sur- 
face of the polished steel, but not on the 
iron. When steel is raised to a high 
temperature and suddenly cooled, it 
becomes exceedingly brittle, and, in fact, 
ui^t for manufacture. It is Aerefore 
tempered by the workman, or, in other 
words, brought to the requisite degree 
of hardness, of which an experienced 
person may judge by the colour. 

Cast-steel is made by fusing iron at an 
intense heat with carbonate of iron. This 
stibetance contains more carbon than 
common steel, but its manufacture was 
a loi^ time considered as a secret. The 
process^ however, is now well under- 
stood, sad there can be, in the present 
day, no reason for a monopoly, if any 
still exist. 

Steel was supposed to be a carburet 
ci iron, a compound of iron and carbon. 
But Mr. Dalton states that pure steel 



may be dissolved in acids without any 
residuum, and is of opinion that it ob- 
tains its peculiar properties from a sin- 
gular crystallization, and not from its 
chemical composition. 

During the last few years, the con- 
sumption of iron has been greatly in- 
creased. It is almost impossible to esti- 
mate how much our domestic comforts 
depend, on the manufacture of iron, ot 
how much the commerce of this country 
is indebted to the facilities of obtaining 
the ore. The introduction of railways 
will be a new source of consumption : 
for, at no very distant period, iron will 
probably be the road upon which car- 
riages for merchandise and passengers 
will generally run. The same works 
are going on in America, many of the 
european states, and even in Egypt; 
some of these we are supplying with the 
requisite rails, and nearly all of them 
with machines. If then we riew our 
home and foreign trade in this one ar- 
ticle, we may form some estimate Of the 
great abundance of the ores of iron ih 
our own country, and also the facilities 
we possess of smelting it, from the 
abundance of coal near to those ^ts 
where the iron is chiefly obtained. 

Mr. Malkin gives the folloMng ac- 
count of Merthyr Tydrill, a town ih 
South Wales, celebrated for its iron 
manufactories :— ** It was a very incon- 
siderable village till the year 1755, wheli 
the late Mr. Bacon obtained a lease of 
the iron and coal mines of a district, at 
least eight miles long and four wide, for 
ninety -nine years ; since that period, 
the mines have been leased to four cBs- 
tinct companies, and produce to the 
heirs of Mr. Bacon a clear annual in- 
come of ten thousand pounds. The part 
occupied by Mr. Crawshay contains now 
the largest set of iron works in the 
kingdom; he constantly employs motb 
than two thousand workmen, and pays 
weekly for wages, coal, and other ei- 
penses of the works, twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds. The number of smelting 
furnaces, belonging to the different 
companies at Merthyr, is about sixteen ; 
around each of these furnaces are 
erected forges and rolling-mills for 
converting pig into plate and bar iron. 
These works have conferred so much 
importance on the neighbourhood, that 
the obscure village of Merthyr Tvdvill 
has become the largest town in Wales, 
and contains more £an twelve thousand 
inhabitants." 
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Cast-iron and steel are more fre- 
quently used for domestic purposes than 
uiat which is wrought; kettles, pans, 
saucepans, some fenders, and other arti- 
cles are made of cast-iron. 

The simplest method of casting is the 
following : — A model is first formed, and 
an impression is taken upon sand con- 
tained in two open frames; when the 
mould is made, the two frames are put 
together, and the melted pig-iron is 
poured in through a channel left for 
that purpose. 

"Wlien iron is exposed to a damp at- 
mosphere, and especially when there is 
an ahemate exposure to water and air, 
it slowly combines with oxygen, or, in 
other words, rusts. This effect is also 
produced by raising the temperature; 
when a bar of iron is kept for some time 
at a red heat, it is covered over with a 
coating of the oxide of iron, and when 
forged, thin plates are thrown off from 
the surface. 

All those kitchen utensils used for 
boiling water, and other culinary pur- 
poses, are peculiarly exposed to oxid- 
ization, and there would,consequently, be 
a great difficulty in keeping them clean, 
if there were not some method of pre- 
venting the effect altogether. This is done 
by a process called tinning ; and where 
iron cannot be used, tin is employed : thus 
we have what are termed tin tea-kettles, 
tin saucepans, and other articles. But 
it must not be supposed that these 
utensils are actually formed of tin ; they 
consist of thin plates of iron, covered 
with a coating of tin, or, more properly, 
made to combine with a portion of tin. 
This is done in the following manner : 
the iron plate is first thoroughly cleaned, 
being well rubbed with sand, and then 
steeped in very diluted muriatic acid ; 
after being baked to remove the scales, 
the plates are hammered, and passed 
through rollers. When thus prepared, 
they are dipt into a chemical compo- 
sition, called sours, and afterwards into 
melted tin, which unites with the iron. 
Tlicse tin plates are sold by the retail 
ironmongers, and converted into various 
instruments and utensils. 

Copper vessels are sometimes used in 
cooking, and they are almost always 
tinned, for when they are not kept clean, 
a greenish blue crust is formed, which, 
if mixed with food and taken into the 
8tomach,becomes dangerous to life. Many 
instances of poisoning from this cause 



are recorded. It is not, however, ge- 
nerally known, that fat substances and 
vegetable acids do not attack copper 
wHle hot; if, therefore, the liquid be 
emptied from the vessel while hot, no 
danger can be incurred, but if it should 
remain in the vessel till cold, the car- 
bonate of copper is then formed. To 
prevent all chance of danger, copper 
vessels should always be tinned, and diis 
is generally done ; but, after being in 
use some time, the tin wears off, and 
the process should be repeated. 

Tliere is one other property which 
may be communicated to iron and steel, 
of which we must speak before we close 
this paper. It was known at a very 
early period, that a certain ore of iron 
possessed the property of turning it- 
self to the north and soutli poles of the 
earth; this is called its magnetic pro- 
perty, and its principles of action are 
now so well known, that the navigator 
feels no fear in trusting the safety of bis 
vessel to its guidance. The magnetism 
of iron may be communicated from one 
substance to another in a variety of 
ways. K a magnet be placed in contact 
with a piece of iron, it conmiunicates 
to the ferruginous body the same pro- 
perty ; so, if a bar of iron be ruobed 
with a magnet, it receives the magnetic 
principle. Pieces of iron used in the 
construction of buildings, and in a ver- 
tical position, are generally magnetic. 
When lightning passes through an iron 
bar, it acquires the same property, and a 
poker is seldom altogether destitute of 
it. If the poker should be found, on 
experiment, to have no magnetism, it 
may be easily induced by holddng it with 
the point downwards, and strikmg upon 
the head with a hammer several times. 

When an end of a piece of soft iron 
is brought near to an end of a magnet, 
it instantly becomes magnetic, and hacs 
all the properties of the loadstone ; but, 
as soon as it is removed from contact, it 
loses its newly-acquired properties, and 
even if it were rubbed, the same result 
would follow. To form a permanent ms^- 
net, steel must be used. The needles 
used in compasses are formed of thk 
material, aJad, when properly shaped and 
hardened, are touched ; by which pro- 
cess they are formed into true and per- 
manent magnets. 

There arc many uses to which iron is 
applied, of which we cannot speak. The 
cooper binds his casks with iron hoops ; 
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ilearly all workmen*s tools are formed of 
iron ; and there is scarcely an art, from 
that which is most refined, to that which 
is most common, in which it is not of 
importance, and hence it is that the 
blacksmith will inform you that, of all 
artizans, he is least dependent on other 
trades. 



OLD HUMPHREY ON THE DAY'S SORROW. 
"When a physician is called in, the 
first duty he has to perform is to make 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
malady of the invalid ; he is thus enabled 
to direct his skill and judgment to a par- 
ticular point ; but if he were called on to 
write his prescription without seeing his 
patient, or without a definite knowledge 
of his malady, the probability of his ef- 
fecting a cure would be much decreased. 
JNTow, a writer, when he addresses his 
readers generally, is just in this latter 
case. Like the physician, he may have 
a general knowledge of human nature, 
and be acquainted with the most common 
infirmities of his fellow-creatures, but 
unless his remarks are definitely directed 
to amend some particular evil, or effect 
some particular good, his success will at 
best be but partial. He may mean well, 
but, like an archer shooting with a bow 
at a venture, he knows not where, nor 
with what effect, the point of his observ- 
ations will fall. 

My present address is a general one, 
and of necessity attended with the disad- 
vantage already glanced at ; yet am I not 
without hope that it will pour oil and 
balm into some wounded bosom. Though 
the subject be that of sorrow, it may bid 
some desponding heart be glad, and gild 
with a smile some face now beclouded 
with care. It may be that some will not 
understand the meaning of " the day's 
sorrow ;" and Old Humphrey would be 
' well satisfied on this subject to be unin- 
telligible to all his readers ; but this he 
cannot hope for. No ! no ! There are 
too many who will understand too well 
the meaning of ** the day's sorrow.'* 

The language of Scripture is, ** Suffi- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof;" and 
when the heart knows its own bitterness, 
that bitterness is none the less on account 
of its being unknown to the rest of the 
world. 

If you are among those who rise in the 
morning strangers to the toothach, the 
headach, said the heartach, you will act 
wiady to offer up your hearty acknow- 



ledgments to the Father of mercies for his 
goodness ; but you will act very foolishly 
if you do not also fervently pray that you 
may be prepared for a different state of 
things. 

** In this world ye shall have tribula- 
tion," are the words of One who spoke as 
never man spake, and you will do well 
to bear them in continual remembrance. 

It often occurs that Old Humphrey's 
first ejaculatory prayer, on opening his 
eyes after a night's slumber, is, *^ Pre- 
pare and strengthen me for this day's 
sorrow ! " Perhaps it ought not to be 
so, and perhaps we ought always to be 
more ready to thank God for mercies 
received, than to supplicate for more; 
but the truth is the truth, and we are 
continuaUy leaving undone what we ought 
to do, and doing what we ought not to 
do. 

It may be thought that Old Humphrey 
too often introduces himself and his views 
when speaking to others: perhaps he 
does ; but if this be an error, he at least 
commits it with an upright intention : he 
believes that he can best appeal to others' 
hearts by a faithful examination of his 
own: "for as face answereth to face 
in a glass; so the heart of man to man." 

Do you know what it is when you 
awake, to feel the heart burdened? to 
know that there is a something to con- 
tend with, even before you are sufficiently 
yourself to be aware of what it is ? I 
dare say you do, for few people are alto- 
gether ignorant of it. 

And do you know what it is, after a 
few moments' pause, for the full know- 
ledge of the trouble to come over you, 
like the shadow of a cloud on a sun- 
shiny day ? No doubt you do ; and if 
so, there is but little danger of my being 
misunderstood when I speak of " the 
day's sorrow." 

There are some subjects that more im- 
mediately concern God's people, and 
some that relate more particularly to the 
people of the world. The day's sorrow, 
however, will apply equally to the friends 
and the enemies of the feedeemer; for 
" whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth," 
and " there is no peace imto the Wicked." 

Shall I beat about the bush, and talk 
of trouble and sorrow in general ? or shall 
I come to the point at once, and ask 
you what is your day's sorrow ? 

This latter course seems the best, and 
also the best adapted to my disposition. 
Come, then, let me inquire what is the 
sorrow of the day ? 
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Have you had a loss, or do you fear 
that you shall have one? LcMsses are 
trying things. Have you met with an 
unexpected disappointm^t in money 
matters ? Disappointments sometimes 
sadly perplex and distress us. Is there 
a biU to pay that you are not provided 
for, and must you put yourself under an 
obtigation that makes your spirit groan 
again ? No wonder that you are ill at 
ease. These landlords, and tax-gather- 
ers, and tailors, and butchers, and bakers, 
seem, somehow or other, to know just 
' the times when people cannot pay them, 
and then they call ! How important, then, 
the literal injunction of holy writ, ** Owe 
no man any thing, but to love one ano- 
ther." 

Now, if your " day's sorrow" proceeds 
from all or from any of these sources, 
you have quite enough to becloud your 
spirit: but if you are one of God's 
people, take courage; for though per- 
plexed, you shall not be in despair ; though 
cast down, you shall not be destroyed. 
You may be weary and heavy laden, but 
comfort is at hand. " Come unto me, 
all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest," is the promise 
of Him who is no promise-breaker. Be 
industrious, be prudent, be strictly ho- 
nest, and be patient, keeping your mind 
at ease, for the tune being,by casting your 
burdens on Him who has promised to 
sustain them, and all will yet be well. 

But perhaps you have some sickness, 
some bodily pain, some infirmity come 
upon you, the consequences of which are 
unknown to you, and alarm you. How 
many a dreary day and weary night 
are caused by such a day's sorrow 
as this ! But consider you are in the 
hands of a merciful and compassionate 
God, a faithful Creator and Eedeemer, 
who knows your frame, and considers 
that you are out dust. He can speak the 
word, and his servant will be healed ; or 
he can so sanctify the affliction as to make 
it the choicest of his blessings. Cheer 
up, fainting spirit ! think not thyself un- 
done : even now thy Father comforteth 
thee : "I wiU never leave thee, nor for- 
sake thee :" thy chastisements may be 
a means of bringing forth the ** peace- 
able fruits of righteousness." 

It may be that you are sorrowing for sin, 
or mourning for the loss of the light of 
God's countenance ; hanging down your 
head as the bulrush, and watering your 
^uch with your tears. If this be your 
day's sorrow, you need nothing in addition 



to it. To live in fear of temporal trouble is 
to wear a sad millstone round the neck, 
but the apprehension of Gkxl's fearful 
judgments is almost more than humanity 
can endure. 

But perhaps you mistake your case. If 
you are sorrowing for the pumshment of 
sin only, it will be a mercy if that be 
followed by sorrow fwr sin itself, and then 
there will be comfort enough for you in 
God's word. A godly sorrow for sin is un- 
speakably better than an ungodly rejoicing 
in sin ; therefore, if you are enduring that 
day's sorrow, again I say, che^ up ! Sosure 
as you approach the cross of Cnrist, like 
Bunyan's pilgrim, so sure will the load fall 
from your back, and the burden tram 
your heart. Whether your day's sorrow 
has to do with yoUr mind, your body, or 
your possessions, I would, if I eould, turn 
your mourning into joy ; but seeing tint 
I cannot do this, I must commit yoa to 
Him who can* 

Oftentimes have I been sadly ponkd 
while pondering on the sins and sorrows 
of the world, and much wiser heads than 
mine have been puzzled too, at the Baine 
employment. It is said that a great maa 
of olden time cut asunder, with his sword, 
a knot that no one could untie. Now, t 
text of Scripture has often done the same 
thing for Old Humphrey: it has done 
away with many a dimculty ; why should 
it not do the same thing for yon P 

Whatever may be " the day's sorrow," 
look for a moment on the book of etenud 
truth ; for if you are a godly seeker aftCT 
salvation, a lowly follower of the Ba- 
deemer^ you must receive consolaCiBn 
from the heart-reviving text, " Got 
hght affliction, which is but for a mo- 
ment, worketh for us a far more exeeed- 
ing and eternal weight oi glory." 



THE PANORAMA OF MONT BLANC. 

As we are possessed of various cyspo- 
sitions, capacities, and degrees of infono- 
ation, we are variously affected byte 
works of nature and art ; and it o^git 
to be a cause of unfeigned thankftibMss 
that so many sources of gradficatkifi and 
delight surround us. The unlettered 
spectator is not without his share of pJe«- 
sure derived from natural objects ; &e 
naturahst, more highly gifted, fiees a 
beauty in what others consider to be the 
deformed works of creation ; and tlie 
christian naturalist, rising stUl higher 
in his enjoyments, sees mrOtaghoot tbe 
whole creation innumerable maite tf 
Divine wisdom, power, and goodoeM. 
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THE PAHOBAMA 

The remarkable sights of the metro- 
polis are often called " the lions of Lon- 
don ;*' now there are the Uons of the dif- 
ferent countries of the world, as well as 
of London, and one of these lions is 
Mont Blanc. 

In Europe we have Stonehenge, and 
the lakes of Westmoreland ; the Giants' 
Causeway, and the falls of the Clyde ; 
the grotto of Antiparos, the Black 
Forest, and the Laga Maggiore; the 
boiling Geysers, burning Vesuvius, 
Herculaneum, the Maelstrom, and the 
icebergs of the north. In Asia, Perse- 
polis, and the ruins of mighty Babylon ; 
Jerusalem, the caves of Elephanta, and 
the wall of China. In Africa, Thebes, 
the Great Desert, and the pyramids; 
and in America, lake Superior, Cotopaxi, 
and the falls of [Niagara. These are a 
few of the "lions** of the earth; and 
fewpersons have seen them all. 

The highest mountain in Asia, and in 
the world, is Dhawalagira ; Geesh lifts 
its head above all others in Africa ; 
Chimborazza is the loftiest summit in 
America ; and the highest in Europe is 
Mont Blanc in Switzerland. 

I have indulged in these reflections 
while sitting on the circular bench, 
that my eye may get a little familiar 
with the widespread panoramic painting 
of Mont Blanc around me ; out my 
vision, even now, is a little confused: 
the mountainous masses are too near me, 
I must continue my abstractions. 

Some of the favourite enterprises of 
mankind are clothed with additional in- 
terest by the dangers which surround 
them. There are three of these enterprises 
that appear to be just within the verge of 
practicability: they have long (called 
forth the fearless intrepidity and enter- 
prising perseverance of resolute and in- 
quisitive men. The first is the enterprise 
of penetrating into the heart of Africa ; 
tiie second, that of finding a north-west 
rassage from the Frozen Ocean to the 
Great Pacific ; and the third is, the 
ascent to the summit of Mont Blanc. 
The two former enterprises have not yet 
been attained; but the latter has, in 
several instances, been successfully ac- 
complished.'*' 

Paccard, Saussure, Beaufoy, Wood- 
ley, Forueret, and Doorthasen, have 
giUEed around from the summit. Rodaty , 
Meteyeski, Renseyler, Howard, Undrel, 
and Clissold, have achieved the same 
ndventmre ; and Jackson, Clarke, Sher- 

• See " Weekly Visitor " for 1834, page 433. 
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well. Fellows, Hawes, Auldyo, Barry, 
Tilly, and Waddington, encouraged by 
the successes of those who had preceded 
them, mounted also to the giddy height, 
more than fifteen thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. Nor has man alone 
triumphed in this ambitious enterprise ; 
for the foot of woman has left its impress 
on the proudest summit of the monarch 
mountain. 

But let us now look at the panorpia. 
It is a bold attempt on the part of ni^ to 
mimic nature in her sublimest forms. Not i 
long ago, within this building,' we could * 
almost fancy we heard the thundering din 
of Niagara, spell-bound by the attractive 
representation of the great falls. At the 
present time, only some stairs above us, the 
fairy scene of Laga Maggiore is winning 
the hearts of the beholders, and here is 
Mont Blanc, vast, stupendous, and thril- 
ingly arrestive. 

I have walked round the area occupied 
by spectators, and gazed on the bulky 
bases and colossal spires of the snow- 
clad eminences so strikingly depicted. 
The montagnes, the aiguilles, the gla- 
ciers, the rochers, and the hameaux, 
have each characters of themselves alto- 
gether new to an untravelled eye. 

After the first surprise of the spectator 
is a little abated, and the mingled masses 
of earth, and ice, and snow, have some- 
what disentangled themselves ; when the 
varied points that rise up to the sky 
have receded into their relative distances, 
the inquiry is made, "Which is Mont 
Blanc r* for so many aspiring pinnacles 
appear to be worthy of the distinction, 
that the spectator is quite at a loss to de- 
cide, and something like disappointment 
is felt on finding Mont Blanc to be a dis- 
tant, and by no means conspicuous 
Eeak, when compared with some of the 
older eminences nearer the spectator's 
eye. A little good sense will reconcile 
us to this disappointment. 

There is no point of view in which the 
highest peak of Mont Blanc could have 
been faithfully portrayed as a promi- 
nent object, without the omission of the 
striking group of eminences here drawn 
together. The painter, in securing the 
most interesting view of the alpine scene 
he had to represent, has been constrained 
to throw the giant mountain into the 
distance, where it is apparently over- 
topped by other pinnacles. Five times, 
already, have I heard the natural enough 
ejaculation, ** Why, the aiguilles on tde 
left are higher than Mont Blanc!" 
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The fact is, that the aiguilles on the left 
are much nearer the spectator than Mont 
Blanc on the right, and hence arises 
their greater apparent elevation. 

A traveller, just returned from the 
Alps, with whom I have been conversing 
for half an hour, assures me that, though 
he retains his opinion of the utter impos- 
sibilitj of transferring to canvas a faith- 
ful representation of the monarch moun- 
tain, yet he never expected to see so 
good an alpine picture as the one before 
him. 

In gazing on a panorama, we ought to 
assist the painter, rather than throw im- 
pediments in his way. If it be a diflB- 
cult attempt to represent an altitude of 
fifteen thousand feet, let us not increase 
that difficulty by refusing an effort of the 
imagination. Let us remember that we are 
supposed to be gazing on Mont Blanc 
from an eminence of several thousand feet 
The brushwood, for such it appears in 
the valley there below, clothing the foot 
of the mountain, consists of pines, many 
of them fifty feet high ; we should there- 
fore take these, rather than our fellow- 
spectators around us, for our standard. 

What a noble point is that yonder, on 
the left, the Aiguille du Dru, shooting 
upwards to the sky ! The solid shaft at 
the top is, alone, four thousand feet in 
height, and the whole mountain more 
than twelve thousand. Regard the Mer 
de Glace, and the Glacier des Bois, a 
mass of ice two hundred feet thick, and 
seven miles in length, stretching down 
into the vaDey. 

That pathway, faintly traced across 
the woody mountain from the valley, is 
the Sentier du Montanvert, and mules 
are frequently bearing along it the dif- 
ferent parties who go to gaze on the 
Mer de Glace and the snowy mountains. 
Further on the right is the valley of 
Chamounix. 

The ascent of Mont Blanc has usually 
been effected b^ the route to the east of 
the Glacier des Buissons ; the Grand 
Mulct is then gained by winding round 
the base of the Aiguille du Micti. The 
next point to achieve is to mount the 
Plateaux. The Tacul and the^ Rocher's 
rouges follow ; and then comes the giant 
of the old world, Mont Blanc, lifting his 
head 15,775 feet above the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The mighty monarch of the wild 
With a beaming brow lookf down ; 

He wears a robe of changing clouds 
And eternal snow his crown. 
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He tits upon a rocky throne, 
Unmov'd by the gloom profound ; 

While storms, and the thundering avalanche, 
Spread ruthless ruin round. 



The longer the spectator gazes on the 
scene before him, the nearer does it ap- 
proach reality. Painting cannot give the 
height of the mountains, the gUtter of 
the icy glacier in the sun, nor the crash 
of tie falling avalanche ; but these are 
supplied by the ardent imagination while 
revelling among the massy rocks and 
snow-clad peaks. The treasured snows 
of a thousand winters are here piled 
high amid the mountains, and the streams 
of as many summers are stopjjed and 
frozen in their course. All is vast, 
arresting, and mi^nificent. 

We talk of St. Paul's and St. Peter's, 
but what puny toys are they, compared 
widi the stupendous temple of the Alps, 
erected by the hand or an Almighty 
Architect ! A thousand glittering spires 
mount up to the very skies, and roofe of 
gilded snow, immeasurably spread, weary 
3ie eye with their vast extent. Oh for a 
choir of heaven -tuned hearts, to pour 
forth the praises of the Eternal ! But 
such aid is not needed ; the picturesque 
beauty, the vast immensity, the dread 
magmficence, and unbroken silence, 
proclaim emphatically, as with a burst 
of hallelujahs, " The Lord God onmi- 
potent reigneth !** 

One can hardly enter into such a 
scene as this without yearning to gaze on 
the great original mountain ; nor can we 
avoid conjuring up before us imaginary 
scenes consistent with the impressions we 
have received. Let us, for a moment, 
indulge our fancy : let us draw a sketch 
or two in keeping with these dreary 
wilds. 

The mountains are covered with grey 
mist, for the sun has not risen; yet 
already the chamois hunter is abroad. 
He has toiled up the rugged steeps in 
the night, that ne may look down on 
the chamois at the peep of dawn. With 
his spiked shoes, his cord, his axe, and 
his wallet, his flask, his iron-shod pole, 
and his double-barrelled gun, he winds 
round the craggy rock and narrow 
ravine; he rests his unerring tube on 
the projecting point, and the death-shot 
is re-echoed in all directions. 

The chamois is wounded; he flies 
o'er the glaciers and frozen snow, and 
leaps down the most fearful precipices ; 
but, see ! the hunter is on his track. 
With desperate energy, he flings himself 
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with hid po\6 over the ravines ; with re- 
solute determination he lets himself 
down the precipices with his cord, and 
hews himself steps with his axe ; diffi- 
culty only excites nis ardour, his courage 
is increased by his danger; he over- 
takes the wounded chamois on a narrow 
ledge of rock, hardly broad enough tb 
stand on, with a fall of a hundred fathom 
below. 

Again he mounts the craggy barrier, 
his shoulders burdened with the slaugh- 
tered chamois ; he halts on a broader 
ledge of rock, while the sun gilds up 
the snowy peaks above and below him ; 
he takes from his bag a bit of cheese, 
with a morsel of barley-bread, and 
raises his flask to his lips ; with recruited 
strength, he pursues his dizzy and dan- 
gerous course. He flings himself over 
flie chasm; he avoids the tumbling 
avalanche; he descends the precipice, 
and is met some distance up the moun- 
tain by his anxious wife and eldest 
daughter. They know that there is but 
a step between him and death, and the 
frail tenure on which they hold him as 
a husband and a father makes them 
cling to him with tenacious aifection. 

See ! yonder a party are toiling 
through that narrow pass. Even yet 
the gkciers glitter in the ruddy beams 
of the rejoicing sun, and the pinky rho- 
dodendron throws cheerfulness around ; 
but another tale is told in the northern 
sky ; the black-winged tempest is flying 
abroad. Look at the party in the pass 
now! The frowning avalanche is 
trembling above them ; it falls ! they 
are buried in the overwhelming ruin ! 
Not a sigh is heard, not a struggle seen. 
The snow lies smooth and unsullied over 
the hapless beings it has entombed. 
Scenes like these are far too common ; 
when we hear of them in England, they 
reach us as the echo of a calamity that is 
past; we feel not the dread reaUty of 
a present and overwhelming affliction. 

yfho goes yonder ? It is one of the 
party, a traveller, who has scrambled 
his way through the fallen avalanche, 
with a child in his arms. He has been 
lost in the intricate windings and dan- 
gerous passes of the place, and is faint- 
ing with want, fatigue, and anxiety ; he 
sinks exhausted upon the cold snow, and 
presses his frost-bitten child to his bosom. 
What has made him again raise his 
dejected head ? He has heard a pant- 
ing near him; he has felt the warm 
breath of an animal close to his mouth. 



Is it a wolf about to devour him ? He 
opens his eyes ; the warm red tongue of 
a shaggy dog is licking his hands and 
his face ; he makes an eflbrt to rise, and 
finds a flask of spirits fastened round the 
dog*s neck ; he puts it first to his own 
mouth, and then to that of his child ; 
they both revive ; the dog leads the way, 
barking loudly ; the traveUer and child 
follow. They are soon met by two 
monks, summoned to the spot by the 
barking of the dog, who conduct them to 
the hospitable convent of Great St. 
Bernard. 

How like an angel man appears when, 
with a face beaming with compassion, 
he goes forth on an errand of mercy ! 
Monks of St. Bernard,* Samaritans of 
the mountains, I fling you my fullest 
thanks ; they are the free-will oifering 
of a stranger ; the ardent outpourings of 
a heart that honours you. 

The peopled side of the panorama 
is far from uninteresting. Tnat cross 
is almost a reality. The led mule, the 
old man with his stick, and the lady 
in the blue bonnet, seem to live and 
move as we gaze upon them. The guide, 
there, gathering a flower, is a picture of 
itself; but, enough, those who visit this 
alpine scene will leave it with a feeling 
of having travelled, as though Switzer- 
land and they were not entirely strangers. 

Some, too, by the mountainous masses 
will be more deeply impressed with the 
power of the Almighty Maker of the 
*' everlasting hills," ana find more than 
ordinary comfort in calling to mind that 
merciful promise in God's holy word, 
" The mountains shall depart, and the 
hills be removed ; but my kindness shall 
not depart from thee, neither shall the 
covenant of my peace be removed, saith 
the Lord that hath mercy on thee." 



• <► 



REST AND MOTION. 



As soon as we obtain an idea of space, 
we may connect with it the idea of mo- 
tion and of rest. To do this it is not 
necessary that we should be surrounded 
by material objects, for a blind man may 
have as accurate a conception of rest and 
motion, as a man who can see. Supposing 
him to have the idea of space, he may, 
considering himself as a centre, divide 
the space around him into that above, 
and tiiat below, that to the right, and 
that to the left; and when he haa 
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proceeded thus fkr, the idea of relative 
rest and motion must follow, tor he wiU 
perceive tiiat a hody may remain in the 
same part of space, or it may he moved 
from one place to another. 

It is worthy of notice, that all material 
objects and appearances are relative and 
conditional, and we can have no idea of an 
absolute state of rest or of motion. Two 
bodies remaining in the same part of 
space, whatever may be their distance 
from each other, are at rest, and when 
changing their places, in motion; but 
whelher at rest or in motion, the con- 
dition must be relative; for if there 
were but one body in the universe, it 
would be impossible to discover any 
change of place which it might suffer. 
When we say the earth is constantiy 
changing its place, we mean in relation 
to the sun, or some other body : the lake 
and the mountain may be in a state of 
relative rest to one another, but they 
are at the same time in relative motion, 
for they, partaking of the earth's revo- 
lutions, are constantiy altering their po- 
tition in regard to every planetary body 
in the universe. A man standing in a 
sailing vessel may be in relative rest to the 
vessel, though he is in relative motion 
to the shore ; but if we imagine him to 
be walking towards the stern of the 
vessel, with as great a velocity as the 
ship is sailing he will be at rest in re- 
lation to the shore. 

But in whichever state a body may 
be, it is the result of some cause, and 
the cause is called a force: there are 
forces that keep a body at rest, and 
forces that give it motion. Matter is in 
itself perfectiy passive, and obeys the 
impulses to wmch it is subject; this 
property is called its inertia. The an- 
cients nad a very erroneous idea of in- 
ertia, when they compared matter to an 
idle man, having a disposition or pre- 
ference for rest, for it has no propensity, 
but is entirely under the control of 
forces. When a body is set in motion 
up an inclined plane, it continues to 
roll upwards as long aa the influence of 
the force which propelled it is greater 
than that of the force of gravity, which 
tends to bring it down to the surface of 
the earth. The earth itself revolves 
with much greater velocity in some parts 
of her orbit than in others, but this 
increase of velocity is not fortuitous ; for 
by a knowledge of the forces which are 
acting upon it, we are able to calculate 



the increase or decrease of velocity in 
any part of the path. 

rfow, it is the Dusiness of a philosopher 
to determine tiie nature and laws of 
forces, or, in other words, to discover 
the causes of the phenomena by which 
he is surrounded. A thoughtleBs ta 
uninquisitive man would penmiq^ pass 
through life, without ever asking. Why is 
one substance solid, and another liquid, or. 
Why are particles connected together at 
all ? We can, however, conceive another 
man, of somewhat different mind, to enter 
upon the inquiry, and as soon as he has 
satisfied himself that all bodies are com- 
posed of parts, (whether small or large 
will not affect his question,) he will ask. 
By what force are ihese held together. 
It will not be possible for him to advance 
far towards a knowledge of the objecst of 
his inquiry, but he may be told that the 
parts exert an attractive force over eaoli 
other. This force of cohesion may be 
explained in two ways; for we may 
either suppose the attraction which atoms 
exert upon one another to be innate, or 
that it has a separate existence. Bea« 
soning from analogy, we might be at 
first inclined to suppose the latter: a 
magnet possessed a power by which it 
draws to it a piece of iron that may be 
within the sphere of its attraction, but its 
force may be destroyed, or it may be 
communicated to a piece of steel, and 
therefore it cannot be considered as at 
all a necessary property of the bo^es 
which it characterizes ; but it is worthy 
of remark, that the attraction of magnets 
is exercised by and upon a particuhr 
class of substances, and has a greater 
analogy to chemical affinity, than to co- 
hesion, which acts upon sdl suhstanoes. 
It is true that the cohesive force is 
greater in some kinds of matter than in 
others, and that nearly all substaneet 
may be made to assume a liquid <nr an 
aeriform state. Still the cohesive power 
is not destroyed, though weakened ; an 
antagonist power, heat, is introduced, 
but all that it can do is to diminish the in-* 
fluence of the cohesive force, which still 
reigns paramount. It would, therefiore^ 
appear that the force which imites par^ 
tides is an inherent power; but bow* 
ever this may be, it is evident that even 
the motion which exists between the 
component parts of bodies is regulated 
by forces. 

Motion may be either rectilinear, or 
curvilinear, and the character it i 
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vill depend on the direction and in- 
fluence of the forces to which it is sub- 
ject. But whether a body is in one 
8ti^ or the other, it is governed by the 
same laws, and these are simple and 
evident : — 

1. Every bodv must continue in its 
state, wheUier of motion or of rest, un- 
less it be changed by some force im- 
pressed on it. 

2. Every change of motion must be 
proportional to the force which acts on 
It, and must be in the direction of that 
straight line in which the force is im- 
preswd. 

8. Action and re-action must be equal, 
or the action of two bodies upon each 
other must be equal, and directed to- 
wards contrary sides. It cannot be 
proved by experiment that a body never 
leaves its rectilinear motion witliout the 
influence oi some disturbing cause ; we 
must rather receive it as a deduction from 
the results of experiment. 

Motion is of two kinds, rectilinear and 
curvilinear ; all bodies, when first set in 
motion, take a rectilinear direction, and, 
as matter is in itself perfectly inert, it 
must continue in motion for ever, unless 
some force prevent. It is hardly neces- 
sary to state that there are many reasons 
why bodies revolving on surfaces do not 
keep a continued rectilinear motion. The 
force of gravity, which is acting upon 
bodies at Si times, is one of the causes 
which is active in the destruction of 
motion. Its attractive force is constantly 
drawing, or attempting to draw all sub- 
stances to the centre of the earth, and 
thus giving tliem a tendency to remain 
in the places of least relative elevation. 
The irregularities of the surfaces over 
which they have to pass when in motion, 
also prevent the continuation of motion, 
but especially the friction which always 
exists between the moving body and the 
surface on which it moves. 

A rectilinear motion may be produced 
by a single force, or a combination of 
forces. If a single force be impressed 
upon a body, a ball on a table for in- 
stance, it will take the direction of that 
force. If a number act upon it, and in 
different directions, it cannot take either 
the one or the other, but some inter- 
mediate course which may be easily de- 
termined by a mechanical problem called 
the composition of forces. It must then 
appear that every rectilinear motion, 
wWever the nature of the body that 
moves, is produced by some cause called 



by philosophers a force, and to discover 
the forces which are acting in nature, 
and the modifications they suffer is the 
great object of scientific research. 

Curvuinear motion cannot be pro- 
duced by a single force, nor by any two 
equal forces. There are two forces 
acting when curvilinear motion is pro- 
duced, one is called the centrifugal force, 
that is one which causes a body to fly 
from the centre ; the other a centripetal 
force, drawing a body to the centre. 
The motion of the heavenly bodies is 
dependant on the continued action of a 
centripetal and centrifugal force. If 
either were discontinued, confusion must 
be the result : bodies that are projected 
from a cannon move in curves for the 
same reasons. 



THE BIBLE. 

The Bible is, emphatically and defi- 
nitively, what its name imports, tJie Book. 
When considered as containing all the 
revelations which we have from Grod to 
man, it becomes invested with an im- 
portance ineffably surpassing that of any, 
or indeed all books that have emanated 
from the human mind. They have men 
for their authors — this has God for its 
Author ; and its authority and importance 
are just as far superior to theirs, as God 
himself is to man whom he has created, 
and whom he upholds and sustains through 
the short period of his^existence. It fur- 
nishes answers to the most interesting 
and perplexing questions ever sug- 
gested to man by himself, or propounded 
to him by his fellow -beings ; and it sup- 
plies him with that information which 
no other vohune can impart — his origin, 
his present state, his destiny. "Whence 
came he? what is he? where is he 
going ? These are the three grand to- 
pics which it discusses, and the three 
great questions which it answers- In 
that volume alone, he reads the history 
of his own creation, that of the universe 
in which he exists, and his fall from his 
primevad state. In that volume alone, 
he reads the character and purposes 
of God, the situation which he occupies 
in regard to him as his Creator and 
Preserver, and the relation in which he 
stands to his fellow-man; and in that 
volume alone, he has recorded the plan 
of his redemption, and the means of his 
salvation, and is informed of the destiny 
that awaits him, — ^that his existence is 
I not bounded by the horizon of his 
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present life, and limited to this state of 
being, but that an endless existence 
awaits him beyond the tomb, where he 
shall either enjoy inmiortal felicity, or 
be eternally miserable. 

The Bible contains the alpha and the 
omega, the beginning and the end, of 
all me divine knowledge of which we 
know that has been communicated to 
man. Aa between these two letters is 
contained all the greek alphabet, the 
letters of which, put into various com- 
binations, compose the greek language, 
the original of the New Testament, so 
the Bible comprehends, between its 
conunencement and its close, the Divine 
conununications which constitute the 
language of heaven. It opens with the 
creation of man, and closes with his eternal 
destiny. — /. R. Howard, 



CONSCIENCE A MERCIFUL MONITOR. 

There are times when our own minds 
seem to acquire a wonderful power over 
us : it is in tlie silence of night, perhaps, 
or in the loneliness of solitude. We would 
think of other things, but something 
rises within us and constrains us to think 
of eternity and our God. It tells us that 
all is not as it should be with us, and 
will not end as we would have it. The 
world, this poor empty world, appears for 
an hour in its true character. It is felt 
to be a thing of nought, and our life in 
it a dream, and we ourselves fools and 
madmen for making so much of it. And 
our souls, too, are thought of— our pre- 
cious but well-nigh forgotten souls ; and, 
oh ! how do they mean to reproach us 
for our cruel neglect of them ! Conscience 
upbraids us, and tells us, * * This will never 
do ; if you go on as you have done, you 
will perish, and perish everlastingly, and 
perisn soon. Your life is passing rapidly 
away. Then is the grave and an eter- 
nal world at hand." When, then, our 
conscience speaks thus to us, it is Christ 
that bids it speak thus. He speaks to us 
by it ; he is taking hold, as it were, of it, 
and knocking by it at our hearts. And 
observe how patiently he does all this. It 
is not one Imock that satisfies him, or 
two. " Behold," he says, " I stand at 
the door and knock. You may think 
that I am only just come, but recollect, 
I have been here all your life long. I 
came to you in your very childhood, and 
then said to you, * My son, give me thine 
heart; Hove them that love me; and those 



that seek me early shall find me.' But 
you turned me away ; you said it was 
too soon then to admit me : childhood was 
an age of folly, and folly must have its 
day. I came again to you in your youth. 
I knocked then yet louder for admittance, 
and you heard me ; but you gave me no 
answer, or the same answer again,— I had 
ccmie too soon ; youth was a day for plea- 
sure, and pleasure also must have its day. 
It had it Your youth is now gone, and 
business and occupation have succeeded 
to pleasures ; yet here I still am. I still 
stand at your door and knock. I have 
knocked at it often before, and now knock 
again." Oh ! the amazing patience we 
have all experienced from the Lord 
Jesus ! It is as wonderful as his love 
itself. Well may he say, " Behold, I 
stand." He comes, and knocks ; he seeks 
us before we seek him — that is one won- 
der : he stands and knocks ; he continues 
to seek us — that is another. And few of 
us think how much we owe to his pa- 
tience. But for this, those who have 
obtained mercy would not have obtained 
it ; for which of us opened the heart to 
Christ when he first knocked at it ? And 
it is owing to this that others are yet 
within mercy*s reach. Were it not for 
the Divine patience, many of us would 
be at this moment beyond the sound of 
the gospel — the grave would have our 
bodies, and a dark hell our souls.— 
Bradlet/. 

4 

THE BELOVED SON OF GOD. 

The Father calls the Lord Jesus 
" his beloved Son." But who can fa- 
thom the depth of this expression, " My 
beloved? " In all human or angelic 
love there is no parallel to this. Didst 
thou even know how human glorified 
spirits love, yea, how angels love one 
another, still this love of the Father 
would infinitely excel it all. Who, from 
a mere drop of water, can learn the 
extent and depth of the ocean ? Who, 
from the dim light of a candle, can con- 
ceive of the blaze of noon, and the ex- 
tent of the solar rays ? Yet these are 
but comparisons of things finite with 
finite. And yet this beloved Son, O 
sinner, God spared not for thee ; he so 
loved the world, that he gave him for 
thee, that, believing in him, thou shouldst 
not perish, but have everlasting Hfe! 
Who shall comprehend the full import 
contained in that sof Eternity alone 
I can disclose it. — Krummachefs JSlijaK 
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RAPACIOUS BIRDS OF PREY.— No. 3. 

Unlike the preceding tribes, the 
buzzards, which next claim our notice, 
are deficient in energy and spirit ; it is 
true they prey upon living animals, but 
it is upon such as can make no resist- 
ance, and whose size renders their feeble 
struggles of little account. Frogs, h- 
zards, young birds, and mice, constitute 
their principal food; some skim over 
the .fields and meadows, on light and 
noiseless wings ; others, more slothful, 
sit motionless on a bough, watching 
for hours together, till some small ani- 
mal appears, upon which they glide with 
great rapidity, and bear it away in their 
claws. Their plumage is soft and full, 
the wings are long and large, but the 
beak is feeble and incapable of lace- 
rating the hu-ger birds and quadrupeds, 
upon which hawks and falcons, even 
inferior to themselves in size, hesitate 
not to make an impetuous attack. Their 
talons also are deficient in power, nor 
have these birds that proud and noble 
bearing, which we admire in the eagle, 
nor the bold intrepid air of the dark 
eyed falcon. Their average size is su- 
perior to that of the hawks or falcons, 
some, indeed, approaching the smaller 



kinds of eagles ; yet they are a cowardly 
race, and suffer the insults of the crow 
or magpie, without daring to resist. 

Of this tribe, containing four or five 
genera, we may select the common buz- 
zard, (buteo vulgaris^) as a clear ex- 
' ample. This bird is spread throughout 
the whole of Europe, especially the 
middle and southern portions, where 
extensive woods afford it a welcome re- 
treat. It is not uncommon in the 
wooded parts of England, where it 
builds on the topmost branches of the 
tallest trees, often, it is said, contenting 
itself with the deserted nest of the 
crow. Sluggish and spiritless, it will 
remain for days on the same tree, and, 
if disturbed, it only sails away to a short 
distance. It never searches actively for 
its prey on the wing, but keeps on the 
watch from its perch, for rats, moles, 
and reptiles, which it seizes by surprise. 
In length, the buzzard is about twenty- 
two inches : it is thick-made, and by no 
means deficient in strength. None, 
perhaps, of this tribe, are subject to such 
variations in colour as the present spe- 
cies, few individuals being found to be 
exactly similar ; the prevailing colour of 
the upper parts is dark brown, the under 
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parts being lighter, or whitish, dashed 
or barred with the dark tint of the upper 
surface. 

The buzzard is not confined to Europe 
and the adjacent borders of Asia. It is 
a native of North America, and is no- 
ticed in the "Fauna Boreali- Ameri- 
cana ; " under this subdivision we place 
the hen-harrier, the moor-harrier, (cir* 
CU8 ceniginosuSf) and others having the 
general disposition of the buzzard^ bUi 
greater activity. They frequent ttiOOtH) 
and the wide open country, skltntning 
over tiie ground, with light and tigotoui 
wings, in search of prey, such A8 reptiles, 
young birds, unfledged partHdfres, le- 
verets, rats, &c., which they sewe iHth 
silent rapidity, as they sweep idong. 



THE GARDEN. 
MAT. 

Kitchen^garden. Sow small salading, 
radishes, lettuce, peas and beans, and 
sprouts, for late succession. Sow dwarf 
kidney beans and scarlet runners, for a 
crop in July; during the last fort- 
night, sow for crops in august and Sep- 
tember. Sow borecoles, brussel-sprouts 
and savoys for autumn ; german- 
greens and broooli for spring. Plant out 
cabbage, lettuce, cauliflowers, and bro- 
coli. Hoe and earth up cabbages, lettuces, 
beans and peas, and potatoes ; stick peas ; 
top early crops of beans ; tiiin, weed, 
and hoe the surface among seeding crops. 
Sow gourds and cucumbers for pickling,* 
in warm borders. If the weather is 
dry, daily watering will be required, and 
constant attention to the destruction of 
vermin. 

FruiUgarden. Water strawberries, 
especially after the fruit is set. Summer- 
prune vines, peaches, and other wall- 
trees. Watch every curling leaf, and 
destroy the grub that it contains, before 
it does further mischief. Fay particular 
attention to the petals of apple and pear 
blossoms, and remove i^ insects and 
eggs. Rhubarb comes in for tarts early 
in the month; and at the latter end, 
green gooseberries and currants. Rhu- 
barb is a useful and wholesome substitute 
for fruit ; it is obtained much earlier by 
forcing, and there is a small sort which 
comes in earher in the open ground ; but 
it is not nearly so productive and profitable 
as the later sort, and therefore not so 
much cultivated in private gardens. 
Flower-garden. Propagate, by slips 



from the stalks, wallflowers, and their 
dark variety, (double warriors,) rockete, 
and similar plants. Plant dahlias in 
the open ground, or bring forward 
in the vaeant corners of hot-beds. Take 
up eatlt flowering bulbs, such as crocus, 
hyacititn, &c., let them be thoroughly 
dry J fttid then put them in drawers or 
fadxes. Transplant annuals into flowering 
borders, llnd stocks into pots, for winter 
fiowetinf . Pots of auricula and poly- 
aiiUiUs, past flowering, should be plunged 
in ashes or sawdust, under a north wall, 
and kejJt rather dry. Protect tulips, and 
other choice flowers, from the mid-day 
sun, rain, and wind. Whenever rain has 
occurred, stir the earth up, as soon as 
tiearly dry, round the patches of annuals. 
It is almost daily work, at this season, to 
hoe, rake, weed, and clear away dead 
leives. If tiie showers are frequent, 
grass lawns and walks should be rolled 
and mowed once a week ; once a fort- 
night, if the weather be dry. Destroy 
insects ; pick the grubs from roses. 
Water, thin, and shade, with judgment, 
and pay constant attention to order and 
neatness- 

Hot-house, green-house, 8fc, Re- 
move glasses from cauliflowers and 
kidney-beans, according to the weather. 
Sow capsicums under glasses, in a karm 
border ; sow encumbers and melons for 
late erops; attend daily to air, Water, 
shade, insects, &c. Glass cases will be 
chiefly in use for tettdet anfltrtds, andftnr 
propagation by cuttings. 

In the Green-house, give plenty of 
air through the day, by sliding down 
the glasses at top ; admit scone air, even 
at night. In the afternoon water over 
the tops of the plants, and then shut 
up entirely. This rule apt>lies to cu- 
cumber growers also, and wonderfully 
invigorates grolvth. Shift phnts into 
larger pots, or divide from large into 
small, as occasion requites ; remove 
with a ball of earth round the roots, 
but add as much fresh mould as pos- 
sible. 

Appearances of the month. Tbh 
month presents nature in her gayest 
dress. Lilies of the valley; tulips; 
anemones; tulip-tree; forget-toe-not ; 
barberry ; horse-chestnut ; maple ; haw- 
thorn ; may, red and white ; Mlaes ; la- 
burnums ; limetrees ; and many others, 
are in blossom. By the end of the 
month, most trees in full leaf; some 
roses are in flower, and many american 
shrubs. 
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PROMOTION OF PEESONAL PIETY. 
The measures — Examination of the ground — Po- 
pularity of our Saviour's preaching — Estimation 
of virtue in this world — Common impression— A 
distinction — Favourable opportunities — Artifice 
— Courtesies of social life — Discussions — Truth 
spiritually discerned — Degree of knowledge ne- 
cessary to salvation — Aim to produce conviction 
of sin — Means of grace — Common impression, 
groundless — Religious duties of the impenitent 
— lostmctions of the Bible — Paul's case — Philo- 
sophy of human nature — Immediate duty— Ap- 
proximation desirable — It lessens danger, though 
not guilt — Cases— Approximation to right opi- 
nions— ^CautioH — Dependence on Divine influ- 
ence—Perfection of nature — Moral ruin of man. 

We have oflPered suggestions as to the 
preparation to he made in endeavouring 
to promote personal piety in others ; we 
now proceed to the measures which 
shoula be adopted : — 

1. Explore fully the spiritual field 
around you. Not a little of good fails of 
being accomplished in this world, on ac- 
count of its not being known how easily 
it might be done. Now, every christian, 
in his daily routine of business and of 
intercourse with society, finds himself 
placed in a little sphere of duty, which 
he ought to consider as assigned espe- 
cially to him. The portion of the vine- 
yard by which he is immediately sur- 
rounded, is the one which it is his 
peculiar province to till. And he ought, 
first of all, to make himself carefully 
acquainted with its condition. We 
ought to make it our business to learn, 
by delicate, and gentle, and proper me- 
thods, the actual spiritual condition of 
our acquaintances and friends, so as to 
be ready to act when there is opportunity 
for action. Hollow-hearted and hypo- 
critical zeal, in attempting to do this, 
^ill run itself into continual difficulties ; 
and by its coarse, obtrusive, and cen- 
sorious spirit, close up against itself 
every avenue to the heart. But humble, 
unassuming, and heartfelt piety, warm 
with sincere attachment to the Saviour, 
and honest benevolence towards men, 
will instinctively do this work without 
friction or noise. 

The trutii is, that there exists, to a far 
greater extent than is generally sup- 
posed, among impenitent persons in 
every christian land, a disposition to 
listen, at least, to the claims of religion, 
and to appreciate efforts for their salva- 
tion, made with honest good- will. While 
the heart rises against holiness, union 
with God, and other spiritual blessings, 
it still shrinks from the prospect of per- 
petual and ceaseless sin ; and he who 
tries to save his neighbours and friends 
from this ruin, wUl find, that though they 



may reject the salvation o£Pered, and still 
cling to sin, they will generally feel a 
sentiment of kindness towards nim who 
faithfully offered it. It was so with our 
Saviour's preaching, the common im- 
pression to the contrary, notwithstand- 
ing. The ecclesiastical influence of his 
day armed itself against him, but the 
populace every where thronged around 
him. The conmaon people heard him 
gladly. They welcomed him when he 
came in peace, with hosannas and 
branches of the palm tree; and when 
his enemies contrived to enlist the Ro- 
man military power on their side, so as 
to lead him out to Calvary, the vast 
crowds from Jerusalem followed lament- 
ing and bewailing him. In those throngs, 
there might have been few who were his 
sincere disciples, but though they would 
not yield to the inflexible demands of the 
doctrine, they could not but be touched 
by the unaffected and unceasing benevo- 
lence of the man. Now, it always has 
been so, and it always must be so, with 
proper efforts to save men's souls. Faith- 
ful attachment to the cause of God, will 
bring upon those who exhibit it persecu- 
tion, it is true, but it is the persecution 
of the few, not of the many. That is 
the true distinction. The christian must 
expect, if he is faithful, to be buffeted, 
and opposed, and hated ; but it will only 
be by a few, whose peculiar circum- 
stances, or whose extreme depravity, 
separates tiiem from mankind at large. 
He must expect that the mass of those 
whom he endeavours to save, will appre- 
ciate his honest kindness, and feel some- 
thing hke respect and gratitude to him. 

These remarks, however, we wish the 
reader especially to observe, ai e intended 
to apply almost exclusively to private 
intercourse with neighbours and friends, 
in a quiet christian community, where 
the principles and duties of Christianity 
are in theory admitted. When christian 
principle comes to array itself in opposi- 
tion to powerful interests, or to the 
prevaiUng habits or pursuits of the com- 
munity, it often awakens universal and 
most bitter hostility. Such emergencies 
have often occurred. The Saviour 
pointed out one of them in describing 
the circumstances in which the aposties 
were to go forth, after his death, in a 
course whose tendency would be to 
undermine and destroy great national 
systems of superstition. Hence he gave 
them the warning, the plain and solemn 
warning, which would have damped any 
p2 
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courage but tti4t which he himself di- 
rectly sustained, Matt. x. 16 — 33. 

In respect, however, to the ordinary 
personal intercourse of private christians 
with their impenitent neighbours and 
friends, in a land like ours, we at least 
ought not to anticipate hostility. Many 
circumstances of past history show that 
men have often been disposed to perceive 
the excellence of piety in others, even 
when they would not yield to its influ- 
ences themselves. Abraham was re- 
ceived with favour where he went. 
Joseph was generally respected and be- 
loved. They were few who lowered him 
into the pit, and sold him into slavery. 
The character of Daniel commanded ad- 
miration, though there were malignant 
individuals who plotted against his life. 
John the Baptist was in no danger from 
the throngs around him, while defence- 
less, and in the soUtary wilderness, he 
reproved their sins. They loved to hear 
him. It was the hate of only one adul- 
teress, and the cruelty of one tyrant, 
which cost him his life. So the genersd 
popularity of our Saviour as a preacher, 
the crowds that every where thronged 
him, testify. His enemies were few, 
though they were powerful enough, with 
the help of Roman spears, to lead him 
to the cross. And lastly, Paul found a 
welcome, and listening hearers, wherever 
he went. His dangers and difficulties 
were the work of a small number of 
designing men, and the populace moved 
against him only when these few, by 
falsehood and misrepresentation, urged 
them on. 

Now we are slow to make the distinc- 
tion pointed out above. We are apt to 
imagine that inasmuch as faithful, chris- 
tian effort, must expect opposition in 
every age, it must expect it from every 
person ; and we sometimes go about our 
work, expecting to be met every where 
with the look of hostility and defiance. 
And going with the expectation of find- 
ing this feeling, we insensibly speak and 
act in such a manner as to awaken it. 
The reader may have been accustomed 
to take a different view of the feelings 
vfith which the mass of mankind are 
prepared to receive honest efforts for 
their spiritual good, yet the more he 
reflects upon it, the more he looks at the 
testimony of Scripture, and the history of 
the church, the more he will be satisfied 
that the view above presented is true. 
If it is true, it is plain that we must go 
about the work of seeking and saving 



men, with the feeling, that our efforts, 
if properly and kindly made, will not be 
angrily received; tliat hostility and 
hatred are to be expected only from a 
few, but that the great majority, while 
they will still perhaps love and cling to 
their sins, will appreciate and feel the 
kindness which attempts to save them 
from future misery. 

It is very probable, now, that some 
reader who may have perused these last 
paragraphs, without very discriminating 
attention, may misunderstand me, and 
suppose I mean that the natural heart 
has no feeUng of hostility to the claims 
of God*s law. Whereas, a little atten- 
tion will show that I say no such 
thing. On the other hand, I have re- 
peatedly asserted exactly the contrary. 
There is hostility to the claims of God's 
law, but not always hostility to the mes- 
senger who kindly presents those claims. 
It may seem strange, perhaps, that a 
man should feel gratitude and attach- 
ment to the friend who endeavours to 
save him from the sin, while he yet loves 
the sin, and clings to it, and is deter- 
mined not to let it go. But such is hu- 
man nature, and the experience of every 
christian who has been faithful in his 
Master's work, will readily call to mind 
many cases in illustration of it. 

We are to make it our business, then, 
to look around over the field to which 
God has assigned us, with the expecta- 
tion of finding, in ordinary cases, a wel- 
come, not a repulse, in our efforts to 
save the soul. This expectation should 
lead us to go forward boldly, but, at the 
same time, delicately and kindly. We 
must be active, and faithful, and frank, 
and courageous, while at the same time 
we are mild and unassuming. If our 
hearts are really in the work^ it will be 
easy and pleasant, and we sh^l have far 
more numerous opportunities for doing 
something for the cause of God, than 
we have supposed. 

Almost every christian would find 
within Hts family, or within the circle of 
his acquaintance, several persons who 
are constantly expecting, even desiring 
that he will introduce religious conversa- 
tion with them. Gently pressed, from 
time to time, for many years, perhaps, with 
feeble convictions of sin, they are con- 
tinually hoping that some faitnful chris- 
tian friend wiU address them. Though 
they dislike the service of God, and 
continue accordingly to live in sin, con- 
science is not quiet, and the future is 
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darkened by their foreboding fears. Now 
see to it, my reader, that no such cases 
exist near to you. Perhaps there are 
some. Explore the ground and see. It 
may be your most intimate and familiar 
companion, whom you have seen every 
day for years, and conversed with on 
every subject of interest to you both, 
except the salvation of your souls. It is 
strange, but it is very often the case, 
that the christian and the sinner who are 
most closely associated in the family, or 
in the business or social relations of life, 
are those between whom the subject of 
salvation is most shunned. 

2. These vievirs of the condition and 
of the feelings of mankind in respect to 
the eflPorts made for their salvation, 
should lead you to be frank, and open, 
and candid, in all that you do and say. 
Expect to be met with a friendly spirit ; 
and act accordingly, with frankness, 
openness, and honesty. Resort to no 
artifices, no contrivances, no manage- 
ment An anonymous letter, a con- 
cealed tract, a covertly insinuated re- 
proof, will awaken nothing but displea- 
sure, where an honest, direct, and 
friendly communication would be re- 
ceived in the spirit with which it was« 
given. In being open, however, be 
careful not to be ostentatious, and never 
let frankness degenerate into disrespect- 
ful familiarity, nor honesty become 
bluntness, nor plain deahng, coarse ob- 
trusion. In all your religious intercourse 
also with others, be governed entirely by 
th(we rules of delicacy and propriety 
which constitute the cement and the 
charm of social life. Perhaps no error 
is more common, than for a professing 
christian, forward and zealous in his 
Master's cause, to consider himself ab- 
solved from all obligations like these. 
The lofty nature of the work he has to 
do, rises so high, he imagines, as to lift 
him above all the restraints of these 
principles of action by which human con- 
duct is ordinarily controlled. Sad mis- 
take ! It is not, however, that the work 
of saving souls ought to be sacrificed to 
the principles of human courtesy, but 
that it cannot go on in defiance of tiiem. 
The paths in which we have to labour, 
in promoting the salvation of men, are 
the avenues to the human heart, and we 
cannot succeed, if we resort to measures 
by which every such avenue is barred 
up and defended. 

I ought, however, here, and repeatedly 
in the course of tfeese remark^, to remind 



my readers that these directions are in- 
tended mainly for common christians in 
the walks of private life. Cases do 
doubtiess often occur, in which persons 
holding important stations in the church, 
and even private christians, are bound 
to rebuke sin and sinners in the most 
decided manner. Nay, prevailing sins 
in a community, may sometimes call for 
an array of the followers of Jesus Christ, 
in an attitude of open and positive hosti- 
lity. These cases we do not here in- 
clude. We refer only to the private 
efibrts of individual christians, m the 
common walks of life, to spread their 
Master's spirit from soul to soul. 

3. Generally avoid discussion of doc- 
trine with religious inquirers. There is 
a double reason for this. In the first 
place, you cannot remove the theoretical 
difficulties which cluster about the sub- 
ject of rehgion, while the heart of the 
inquirer remains unchanged ; and then, 
in the second place, if you could do it by 
great effort, this labour may as well be 
spared ; for if the change in the heart is 
once effected, these difficulties will melt 
away of themselves, and all your labour 
of endless debate will be saved. The 
need of a Saviour, for instance, you can- 
not establish by argument, to the satis- 
faction of a mind insensible of guilt. 
But let the moral sensibilities be once 
awakened, bring conviction of sin, and 
the soul will hunger and thirst for a Sa- 
viour, with an ardour of desire which 
nothing but the atoning sacrifice of the 
Son of God will effectually relieve and 
satisfy. So in regard to the agency and 
the influence of the Holy Spirit ; there 
are a thousand questions connected with 
that subject, which cannot be understood 
by any mind in which those influences 
have not been felt. But where they 
have been felt, although the subject, 
even then, may not be theoretically 
understood, all the practical difficulties 
at once disappear. So with the desert 
of sin, and the just weight and dura- 
tion of future punishment ; they cannot 
be seen by a mind that is impenitent and 
worldly. Many such minds may, indeed, 
from the influence of early education, 
receive unquestioned the Scripture state- 
ments on all these subjects ; but iL they 
do not receive them, if they have begun 
to entertain doubts, or to feel difficulties, 
you cannot easily solve or remove them 
by theological discussion, while the sub- 
ject of them remains in his sins. A 
discussion, though begun on his part 
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with an honest desire to have his diffi- 
culties removed, will soon become a 
contest for victory ; and far from solving 
his doubts, it will be quite as likely that 
he will defeat you, as that you will 
satisfy him. The reason is, that the 
truths, or rather the elements to which 
the truths relate, which you wish to 
make plain to him, are spiritually dis- 
cerned, and he in his present state cannot 
know them. He may take them upon 
trust from others; but he cannot see 
them with his own eyes, or believe them 
with his own faith, till his eyes have been 
opened by influences very different from 
those of theological discussion. 

There prevails among irrehgious men, 
I mean those who feel any interest at 
all in the subject of salvation, an im- 
pression that they must have clear ideas 
of truth, before they are under any 
obligation to do duty. They talk of 
looking into the subject of religion, of 
inquiring into the tenets of different 
persuasions, as preliminary altogether to 
personal piety. They seem to imagine 
that so long as peculiar circumstances, 
such as the pressure of business, or the 
apparent balance of the argument, keep 
them from coming to a decision about 
the theory, they are under no practical 
obligations whatever. The latter may, 
they think, properly remain in suspense, 
until the former are all settled ; and the 
more argument and debate you hold with 
them, the more permanent is this im- 
pression. But the truth is, there is 
very little theoretical truth whose pos- 
session is necessary to bring upon a man 
the whole force of imperious obHgation 
to repent of his sins. There is one 
question, it is true, which a man must 
have knowledge enough to answer, 
" Have I ever done wrong ? " If he has 
light enough for this, he need not wait, 
certainly, for more. The duty of repent- 
ance presses upon him with the whole 
weight of its claims. Until these claims 
are admitted, he ought not to expect to 
make successful progress in understand- 
ing the nature of God's government, or 
his relations to men. How can he ex- 
pect it, while he shows himself God's 
enemy, by clinging to acknowledged sin ? 
Our first great duty, then, with reli- 
gious inquirers, is to bring them, not 
to correctness of theological sentiment: — 
but to heartfelt conviction of sin: and 
this, not because correctness of religious 
sentiment is not immensely important, 
but because it is impossible to force it 



upon an impenitent heart by the mere 
power of reasoning. Error comes through 
the corruption of the heart ; and the full 
establishment of the truth must be ex- 
pected from its purification. The Spirit 
does indeed make the truth the instru- 
ment of conviction and conversion ; nay 
more, the truth is the only instrument ; 
but the important point to be noticed is, 
that there is truth enough, which biases 
before the mind and conscience of every 
mm, to bring upon him the full force 
of moral obHgation, though there may 
be many things connected with rerealed 
reUgion, which, through the insenslMlity 
of a hardened heart, or the feebleness 
and imperfection of human powers, are 
involved in obscurity. Press, therefore, 
the obhgations arising out of trutbi 
which cannot be denied, and by the 
blessing of the Holy Spirit, you may 
hope to awaken spiritual sensibility, by 
means of which the soul which you are at- 
tempting to save, shall hunger and thirst 
after more. 

Your companion will find it difficult 
to reply to you, and you can easily lead 
the impenitent man to see, that facts in 
his case indicate a sad state of dislike to 
^God and hostility to his reign ; and that, 
instead of disputing on the question 
whether he is to escape punishment for 
this or not, he ought to humble himself 
at once before God, and seek his for- 
giveness; for whether he is to be pu- 
nished or not for it, it is undoubtedly 
a most heinous sin. So in all other 
cases. A man living in impenitenoe 
and sin, is not in a state of mind to be 
convinced of religious truth by disputa- 
tion ; and it is wiser and better that the 
attempt should not be made. 

4. Endeavour to lead the inquirer 
immediately to use the means of graoe, 
honestly and faithfully. Let him b^in 
to read the Bible every day, and to pray 
to God in secret, and in his family, if hd 
have one. Show to him that he ought 
at once and openly to abandon his sii2iil 
and worldly courses, and to devote a 
portion of nis time to reading, medtta- 
tion, religious conversation, and prayer. 
We sometimes shrink a Httle tram gimg 
these directions, lest they shoal4 turn 
off the attention from the -duty of im- 
mediate repentance, and lead to a- round 
of mere external duties, instead of form- 
ing that vital union with the Saviour, by 
penitence ^nd faith, which ean idooe 
save the soul. And there is, in iict, 
some danger here, but this should not 
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[^vent our ^essiiiff upon the impeni- 
tent nnner ms whole duty, as claiming 
at onee his immediate attention; and 
these thii^ are unquestionahly ^ part 
<d it. It is his undoubted duty to com- 
menee inunediately the study of the 
Bible, and secret prayer ; not hypocriti- 
eally, or from mere selfish fear of future 
punishment, but with honest sincerity, 
and from a heartfelt and holy desire to 
know and do the will of God. 

" But," say you, - * he has not such holy 
desifeSfhis mind is only under the influence 
of selfish fear, and if he performs these 
ei^temal duties at all, it will be in such 
a manner as will only increase his guilt." 
True, I reply, I will allow it. I will 
allow that at the moment of your giving 
the adviee, the heart of the sinner is 
UDclumged, and that without thorough 
moral renewal, all his external duties 
\dll be merely superficial and hollow — 
^ abomination in the sight of God; 
though whether they would be a greater 
abomination than utterly neglecting them, 
may not be certain. Still, how and when 
are we to expect such a moral renewal 
as is necessary, to take place? IJow 
and wl^en are we to expect new and holy 
desires to spring up in the darkened and 
obdurate heart ? What occasions are we 
to hope l^t the Holy Spirit will msike 
use of, to renew the soul, and awaken 
spiritual life there ? There can be but 
one answer. The right feeling is most 
reasonably to be expected to arise, in 
conjunction with an enbrt to perform the 
right act. If a hundred religious in- 
quirers were to be told simply, that it 
would be useless for them to attempt to 
do their duty, until their hearts are 
changed, they would imagine that they 
had nothing to do, but to wait for this 
change, and the result would be, return- 
ing indiffisrence and stupidity, or else a 
gloomy and settled discouragement, or 
despair. We say to an impenitent sin- 
ner, '^ Go to your closet, and there 
spread out your sins before God, confess- 
ing and giving up every one, but be sure 
that you do it honestly. Hate and loathe 
them, while in the act of thus confessing 
them. Be sure to be honest with God." 
We say this, not with the idea that it is 
posable for a sinner, remaining impeni- 
tent in heart, to make an acceptable 
confessioB, but because we hope that the 
moment of falling upon his knees in so- 
litude, (NT the nu»nent of determining to 
do so, or some (|ther moment during the 



season of confession, may be the one 
chosen by the^ Holy Spirit, to renew and 
sanctify the darkened and sinful soul. 
So we should say, *'You ought to set 
apart a time eyery day for reading the 
Bible, attentively studying it, and pray- 
ing at the same time for God's guidance 
and blessing in enabling you to under- 
stand and do his will." So with all the 
other means of grace, and external re- 
ligious duties. The turning of the soul 
towards them are, and always have been 
the occasions which God has most fre- 
quently seized upon to renew and sanc- 
tify the soul. Inquire of your reli^ous 
acquaintances and friends, and they will 
almost with one voice tell you so. One 
felt the first emotions of penitence aris- 
ing in his heart, while he was uttering 
the language of penitence. Another first 
turned his soul to God, while reading of 
his holiness, his majesty, his glory, in 
his word. A third submitted while on 
his knees in prayer. It is not indeed 
always so. We can assign no limits, nor 
prescribe any universal rule to the ope- 
ration of the Holy Spirit upon the heart ; 
but it is perfectly safe to say that it is 
generally so. An immensely large pro- 
portion of thp conversions which take 
place, take place while the soul is in 
such an attitude as I have described. 
Our duty is, therefore, towards our im- 
penitent friends, to endeavour to bring 
them into this attitude. We must lead 
them to commence immediately the per- 
formance of every known duty, charg- 
ing them, however, to be sure that they 
do it with right feelings of heart. We 
cannot be too careful in leading them to 
see, that if they should do these things 
with hearts still remaining hostile to 
God, instead of doing any thing to obtain 
his favour, they only provoke his dis- 
pleasure more and more. 

We shall find, on examination, that 
the instructions given in the Bible, cor- 
respond with these views. The direc- 
tion given to religious inquirers, is, in a 
vast number of instances there, hot the 
naked and simple direction to begin to 
feel right, but to begin to do right; in the 
exercise of right feelings. See, for ex- 
ample, John's preaching, our Saviour's 
ctdls to his apostles, the whole tenour of 
the sermon on the mount, and, as a 
case peculiarly in point, the directions 
given by our Saviour to Saul. ** Lord, 
what wilt thou have ipe to do ? '* said 
he, ** Arise," is th^ answer, ** and go 
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into the city, and it shall be told thee 
what thou shalt do." Here is a simple 
act to be performed. Not, in itself, at 
all of a religious nature ; but it is to be 
performed on a principle of obedience 
and faith., Paul obeyed; and his rising 
to go into the city, m obedience to his 
Saviour's commands, was perhaps the 
commencement of his submission and 
his love, and of that long-continued and 
most devoted attachment, which waters 
could not quench, nor floods drown. 

In many other instances, however, in 
the New Testament, the direction is 
more general. Repentance, as a feeling 
of the heart, is directly enjoined, and we 
ought always to enjoin it, so that the 
inquirer may never, for a moment, ima- 
gine that any thing but a radical, moral 
renewal, can ever make him a child of 
God, or a fit inheritor of heaven. 

It is interesting to observe how the 
operations of the Holy Spirit, in renew- 
ing the human heart, correspond with 
the philosophy of human nature, in 
respect to all other moral action ; for 
we can, in all other cases, best secure 
right feeling, by enjoining a correspond- 
ing right act. So when Nehemiah said 
to his brethren, '* Come, let us build 
again the wall of Jerusalem,** he awoke 
more efiectually the spirit of patriotism 
among his countrymen, by thus csdling 
upon them to act, than he could have 
done by the most powerful appeal to the 
feeUngs alone. Such is human nature. 
Right sentiments, and right emotions, 
come most readily in conjunction with 
right action, and God, in the operations 
of his Spirit, conforms to those laws of 
the human heart which he has himself 
ordained. 

We never need fear, therefore, press- 
ing upon sinners the claims of imme- 
diate duty, in action, if we, at the same 
time, press the indispensable necessity 
that such duty should be performed 
under the impulse of renewed affections. 
J^ad them to seek salvation diligently, 
in the use sf the means which God has 
appointed. There can be no reasonable 
ground of hope for those who neglect 
them. 

5. In all conversation with religious 
inquirers, we ought to feel ourselves, 
and lead them to feel, that entering the 
service of God is a very great step, which 
changes the whole plan and object, and 
alters all the enjoyments and sufferings 
of life. The christian w}io begins his 



new life with an idea that it is a slight 
thing, will never make a very efficient 
christian. If we take any proper views 
of it, it is a very great thing, and we 
ought to take special care that all our 
influence over those who are seeking 
salvation, should be such as to lead them 
to a very thorough change. "We must 
not heal the hurt of sin slightly, and 
thus make superficial, heartless, and 
worldly christians, to do nothing while 
they hve, but hover about the line be- 
tween the friends and the enemies of 
God, and thus obliterate the distinction 
which God requires to be as strongly 
marked as possible. Let it be a pure, 
a devoted, a thoroughgoing piety, which 
our efforts may help to spread. 

6. At the same time, we should be 
pleased with every approximation to what 
IS right. If men will not actually do 
their duty, the nearer they come to doing 
it the better. And yet there is a very 
common impression that it is not so. It 
is very often said, for example, that 
there is more hope of an open enemy of 
religion, than of one who is upright, and 
moral, and regular in outward observ- 
ances. But it is the love of paradox 
which gives such a sentiment currency 
among mankind. Let any one look at 
the history of any church, with which he 
has been connected, and inquire from 
what classes of the community the 
greatest number of additions to it have 
been made. It will be found, almost 
universally, that though there may be 
many detached instances of the conver- 
sion of the infidel or the reviler, the 
profligate, the bold and open enemy of 
God, yet that these cases are compara- 
tively few. The great majority of Amis- 
sions to the christian church, are from the 
class of the moral, the thoughtful, the re- 
gular attendants upon christian worship, 
and the readers of his word. When 
religion is revived, numbers from this 
class arise, give up their dns, and enter 
the service of God ; and others are 
brought into their places, to become 
themselves the subjects of renewing 
grace at a future time. Let no one 
infer from this, that a man is any the 
less guilty of neglecting and disobeying 
God, because he is regular and upright 
in the performance of his outward duties. 
I have not said that he is the less guil^, 
but only that he is in less danger. His 
danger is indeed appalling, if he could but 
see it; appalling in living even for a day 
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io sill, when he is every moment liable 
to be called into eternity. Still it is less 
than if he were the open and avowed 
enemy of religion. So that if we really 
wish to save men, we shall desire to 
bring them as near as we can to salva- 
tion. Induce as many as possible to 
enter the narrow way, and then bring as 
many more as possible up near to the 
gate ; and those which are more remote, 
aod will not come near to it, perhaps 
may be induced to approach a little. All 
approximation, while it does not di- 
minish their sin, may diminish their 
danger. 

Uj for instance, you have a neighbour 
who hates religion and its friends, and 
has walled himself in, so that you can 
gain no access to him with religious 
truth, you can do him a kindness, if op- 
portunity offers, and thus connect in his 
mind one pleasant association with a 
religious man. It is one step : a small 
one, I grant ; but its influence is, so far 
as it has any influence, to bring him a 
little more within the reach of a call 
which may ultimately awaken him. He 
remains quite as much the enemy of 
God as before, quite as hostile, quite as 
inexcusable, but his case is not quite so 
hopeless. In the same manner, if there 
is near you a family living in heathen 
indifference and neglect of the ordi- 
nances of God, and you can bring them 
to his house, and aid them to find their 
regular seat there, and lend them suit- 
able books for the sabbath, and intro- 
duce the children into the sabbath school, 
you will have made important progress, 
though perhaps every member of that 
family may be as decidedly the enemy 
of God, as fully obnoxious to his dis- 

Eleasure afterwards, as before. You 
ave made progress, for you have 
brought them fairly within that circle, 
over which the waters of salvation flow ; 
and in years to come, there will probably 
be found among the children, and chil- 
dren's children of that family, many a 
christian household, and many a saved 
soul, though your effort in its imme- 
diate results, md not, in the least, dimi- 
nish the moral distance which separated 
the objects of it from God. And once 
more. If you have within the circle of 
your acquaintance persons of upright 
and moral character, and you can induce 
them to read the Scriptures daily, and 
to establish family prayer, even if they 
continve unchanged, your labour is not 



lost. They are not- indeed made half 
christians. There is no such thing as a 
half christian. They remain the ene- 
mies of God, while their hearts are 
alienated from him ; the more clearly 
the light of the gospel shines around 
them, the more evident and striking will 
appear their guilt, when God calls them 
to account Still, though there may be 
no piety, there is a slight increase of 
hope. You bring them habitually under 
the influence of the truth, and this is 
the only means by which they can be 
saved; and every approach to what is 
right, quickens the moral sensibihties, 
and makes the next step easier. 

In the same manner, approximation 
towards right opinions is always desirable. 
Persons embracing even a corrupted or 
defective form of Christianity, are more 
accessible, conscience is more easily 
awakened, conviction of sin, and peni- 
tence are more readily felt, than under 
the deadening influence of paganism. 
Many of our readers may have been 
accustomed to think differently. The 
truth is, we have generally the most 
controversy with those who differ the 
least from us, and so we magnify and 
exaggerate the importance of the dif- 
ference, and say in the ardour of our 
zeal, our immediate opponents are 
doing more injury than those who reject 
a great deal more. But if we look at 
facts, we shall find that it is not so. In- 
stead, therefore, of looking with a jea- 
lous eye upon those who differ least from 
us, we should be glad to have them as 
near as they are : and while we do every 
thing in our power to keep the standard 
of piety among the followers of Jesus 
Christ elevated, and the standard of doc- 
trine pure, we should rejoice at every ap- 
proximation which we can effect, either 
towards the one or the other. 

It would be wrong to bring this sub- 
ject to a close, without reminding the 
reader once more, in the most distinct 
and emphatic manner, that his only 
hope of success in his efforts to save his 
fellow-men, is in Divine influences ex- 
erted upon the heart in connexion with 
his endeavours. We have no new truths 
to present to the minds of men, and no 
new means to try. Our friends and 
neighbours who are living in sin, know 
all that we can tell them ; and in re- 
peating efforts which have been made 
before in vain, our only hope must be, 
in the renewing agency of the Holy Spirit. 
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Besides, if we were coming to our fel- 
low-men with the first tidings which 
ever reached them of God, and duty, 
and judgment to come, we could expect, 
if unaided, nothing hut unqualified and 
universal rejection of the claims of re- 
ligious duty. Persuasion, which is often 
powerful in altering human conduct, 
can never change Sie human heart. 
You may persuaide a proud, ambitious 
man to take this or that course to gain 
his objects, but you can never persuade 
him to be humble. Men generally dis- 
like and loathe the idea of having Grod 
present with them at all times, and you 
can never reason them into loving it. 
The experiment would be Uke that of 
the foolish nurse, who tries to make the 
shrinking child believe that the medicine 
she ofiers him is pleasant to the taste. 
She argues, entreats, assures, but all 
in vain; the palate, whose revolting 
tendencies lie beyond the reach of such 
means, still rebels. And so with the 
unrenewed soul of man ; the difficulty 
with him is not ignorance, it is not 
darkness, it is not mistake ; but it is, that 
spiritual pleasures, growth in holiness, 
and the happiness of union with God, 
are exactly what he most dislikes, and 
most wishes to shun: and the more 
distinctly and clearly you present sal- 
vation to him — for it is these things 
which salvation means — the more dis- 
tinctly he understands what it is, the 
more decidedly, if left to himself, will he 
reject it. It is, therefore, not enough 
to say that the work to be done in saving 
men from sin, is too great, in degree, 
for our powers ; but it is removed, by 
its very nature, from the field in which 
we can exercise them ; and if we rightly 
understand this, if we see the subject in 
the light in which both the Bible and a 
sound philosophy exhibit it, we shall 
work humbly, while we wori diligently ; 
and when God gives success to our ef- 
forts, by the renewing agency of his 
Spirit, our hearts will glide spon- 
taneously into the ascription, ** Not unto 
us, not unto us, but unto God be all the 
glory." 

In a word : our efforts to do good in 
this world, in order to be successful, 
must be grounded on the fact that it is a 
world lost in sin. It is strange that 
even philosophers, not to say professed 
christians, could ever have doubted this. 
It would seem that every one must be 
at once convinced of it, by contrasting 



the admirable mioeess of all the other 
works of God, in answering their pur- 
poses, with the conspicuous and uoi- 
verssd failure of man, as a moral bdog, 
to answer his. Let the eye rove over 
this visible creation, and observe our 
fruitful fields, our splendid skies, our 
glorious sun. Watch the movements 
and the changes which the elements 
undergo, and see how admirably heat 
and cold, vapour, hail and snow, the 
rolling ocean, and the soaring cloud, do' 
the bidding of God, and accomplish, to 
perfection, their purposes. Whether 
yx)u regard the grandeur of design, 
or the mightiness of the execution, or 
the inconceivable perfection in the finish 
of details, all will impress you with 
an idea of the lofty standard whieh 
the Great Architect has aimed at 
and reached, in all his works. 

You may go into the forest,and examine 
as minutely as you please, the most un- 
known and concealed wild flower which 
grows there. Look, at its form, its co- 
lours, the grace and beauty of its move- 
ments, as it waves in the wind, whose 
movements are adjusted, to an exact equili- 
brium, with the strength and pliancy of its 
stem. Observe the mechanism by which 
the seed is produced, and the perfection of 
its structure when formed, and packed 
with a hundred others, as perfect as itself, 
in its Uttle capsule. Or, look at the little 
insect creeping upon its stalk, so minute, 
that you must magnify it a hundred times 
to distinguish the brilliancy of its colour- 
ing and the perfection of its members. 
Or, if you wish to take a specimen on 
a larger scale, look into the heavens, and 
study the arrangements and the motions 
of the solar system ; and look at the ad- 
mirable success of these arrangements in 
producing here the change of day a&d 
night, summer and winter, and all the 
agreeable vicissitudes of the year. Study 
the movements of the great machine, 
and find, if you can, the jar, or the 
Motion, or the irregularity. It has been 
in ceaseless motion time enough, one 
would think, to test the mechanism. 

But when you come to look at man, 
considered as a moral and social being, 
gathered into communities here, to ac-* 
complish those purposes of holiness and 
happiness which a benevolent Deity must 
have intended, in calling moral and sen- 
tient beings into existence, you see ap- 
parently a most conspicuous and tenible 
case of failure. The plans whidi God 
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formed for his social prosperity and hap- 
piness, are all deranged by his sins. The 
family, the home, the connexion which 
binds parent to child, and child to parent, 
the social relation which Hnks society 
together, all these intended fountains of 
happiness are poisoned and spoiled by 
sin. Yes, all physical nature is great 
Itnd glorious, but man is degraded and 
in ruins ! Every thing else is right, but 
his heart is wrong. The object of his 
being, he does not accomplish ; the hap- 
piness which is within his reach, and 
which he was made to enjoy, he does not 
gain ; and he stands forth, in the view of 
all the intelligent creation, a mournful 
spectacle of ruin. It would seem that 
no man, who would candidly look at the 
facts, could ever for a moment imagine, 
that the world is at all in the moral and 
social condition in which God created it. 
No, it is a world in ruins, **a moral 
wreck, and our business is, while we live 
here, to save as many from it as we 
can." — Jficob Abbott. 



ENGLISH HISTORY. 
(Continued from page 128.) 

Stephen, 

Thb events of the reign of king Ste- 
phen convey a striking moral lesson ; 
they show that a crown obtained by in- 
justice and falsehood can never be en- 
joyed by him who has gained it through 
such means ; and that those who as- 
sist in such designs, will, in the event, 
be severe sufferers. ** The getting of 
treasures by a lying tongue is a vanity 
tossed to and fro of them that seek 
death,'* Prov. xxi. 6. 

Stephen, earl of Blois, was grandson 
of William the conqueror, by his daughter 
Adela. He was a great favourite with 
his uncle king Henry, and had solemnly 
sworn to promote the succession of 
Henry's daughter Matilda, and her chil- 
dren. But though solemnly engaged to 
support his cousin, he was tempted to 
endeavour to procure the crown for 
himself. He hastened to England, and 
diere was chosen to be king. This was 
effected chiefly through his own popu- 
larity, and the assistance of his brother, 
the bishop of Winchester, who engaged 
the clergy to promote Stephen's cause. 
The pope consulted to sanction his 
usurpation ; and did not hesitate to de- 
^ribe the perjury of the prelates as the 



effect of Divine grace ; but he showed 
his real motives by declaring to Stephen, 
that he received him into his affection 
for the obedience and reverence which 
he promised to the roman see. 

Stephen was noted for affability and 
condescension; to secure his usurped 
dignity, he lavished away the treasures 
and possessions of the crown, and made 
large concessions to his subjects, grant- 
ing a charter in which he speaks of 
himself as an elected king. But he was 
soon involved in many diificulties. The 
great men would not be restrained by 
law, when the king had been the first to 
disregard right and justice ; and Ste- 
phen's mild and easy character rendered 
him too lax; so tnat the barons and 
knights committed all manner of evils. 
Castles arose in every direction in addio 
tion to those already built ; as many as 
1115 were constructed during this reign : 
these strong-holds were occupied by 
lawless chiefs and their followers. Even 
some bishops possessed such fortified 
places. The words used by the pro- 
phet to describe the state of Judah 
were applicable to England at this pe- 
riod. ** Thy princes are rebellious, and 
companions of thieves : every one loveth 
gifts, and foUoweth after rewards i they 
judge not the fatherless, neither doth the 
cause of the widow come unto them." 

The king deplored the evils of which 
his injustice had been the first cause ; 
he endeavoured to enforce the laws, 
and to subdue the most violent and 
independent of the nobles by fqrce ; and 
acted with deceit towards some whom he 
suspected, but who had not committed 
any outward acts against him. He used 
the remainder of his treasures to obtain 
foreign aid, the result of which is thus 
described by a contemporary writer. 
" The fierce multitude of barbarians 
who came in crowds to England, had no 
compassion on the public suffering. 
Every where from their castles they 
confederated for every mischief. To 
plunder the weak, to provoke quarrels 
every where, and to rove about for de- 
struction, were their employments. The 
barons who had called them to their aid, 
were often unable from their own estates 
to pay them the expected stipends ; and 
the prey they were allowed to collect did 
not always satisfy their insatiable rapa- 
city. They harassed the possessions of 
the church with the most unrelenting 
devastations, and treated the persons of 
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the ecclesiastics with contumely and 
violence." 

In this state of affairs, Matilda and her 
friends thought they might endeavour to 
obtain the crown for her, although her 
husband had been induced by a large 
pension to refrain from urging her 
rights. Pavid, king of Scotland, her 
uncle, was for a time bribed by. Stephen 
with the grant of Cumberland. After- 
wards he was induced to enforce Ma- 
tilda's claims by invading the northern 
counties,but was defeated in the year 1 138. 
The earl of Gloucester, her half-brother, 
began a civil warfare; and in 1189, 
Matilda landed at Arundel, when Ste- 
phen gave her permission to proceed in 
safety to join her brother at Bristol. 
This was in accordance with the chival- 
rous feelings of that day. 

We need not pursue the minute parti- 
culars of a contest which desolated the 
land during fourteen years. The results 
are thus described : " England now be- 
gan to be depopulated. Some emigrated 
to other countries ; some raising hovels 
near religious places for safety, passed 
there an alarmed and miserable life; 
some in the dreadful famine that every 
where prevailed, after living on the flesh 
of dogs or horses, or on raw herbs and 
roots, perished by heaps in pestilential 
disorders. You might see towns of 
famous name void of their inhabitants. 
England presented every where a face 
of calamity and oppression." In 1141 
Stephen was taken prisoner in a battle 
near Lincoln. Matilda was then crowned 
at Winchester, and blessed by the papal 
legate, but her prosperity was short. 
Her arrogance and pride caused her to 
disregard the necessary policy of con- 
- ciliating the numerous adherents of Ste- 
phen, whose popular manners were re- 
collected to her disadvantage. The 
citizens of London in a few weeks, rose 
against their new sovereign, at the 
instigation of the queen of Stephen; 
and Matilda was forced to seek for 
safety in flight. 

• Armies were again in the field, and a 
dififerent result followed. The earl of 
Gloucester was besieged at Winchester, 
and taken prisoner in attempting to 
escape. He was exchanged for Stephen, 
who was again acknowledged king, and 
pursued the contest. He besieged Ma- 
tilda in Oxford, but she escaped at mid- 
night with three knights, by clothing 
themselves in white apparel, which en- 



abled them undiscovered to pass the 
besiegers' lines, and cross the fields then 
xovered vtith snow. The earl of Glou- 
cester died in 1147, and Matilda's cause 
was so much weakened, that she with- 
drew to the continent ; but Henry her 
son was then grown up, and urged his 
claims. He obtained possession of Nor- 
mandy, and invaded England in 1152; 
Stephen having lost much of his influ- 
ence by disputes with the clergy. The 
civil war would have been again renewed, 
but Stephen, on the death of his son Eus- 
tace, consented that Henry should be his 
successor, while the latter agreed to allow 
Stephen to reign during his life. The 
arrangement did not continue long; 
Stephen died in 1154, and Henry suc- 
ceeded without any difficulty. This brief 
narrative contains all that is necessary 
to record here concerning the events of 
a turbulent reign of nineteen years. 

The chief feature of this period, was 
the violent and lawless proceedings of the 
owners and occupiers of the castles 
which then abounded in England. These 
are described by historians who lived in 
this age. One says, ** Castles abounded 
in every part of England ; each defend- 
ing, or rather depopulating its neigh- 
bourhood. The knights of the castle 
seized the sheep and cattle in the fields, 
sparing neither churches nor cemeteries. 
They stripped the cottages even of their 
straw, and imprisoned their miserable 
inhabitants. They exhausted the pro- 
perty of their captives by their ransoms ; 
and n>any perished in the torments that 
were applied to compel them to redeem 
themselves. They hanged up men by 
their feet^ and -smoked them with foul 
smoke. Some were hanged up by their 
thumbs ; others by the head ; and burn- 
ing things were hanged on their feet. 
They put knotted strings about thdr 
heads, and* writhed them till they went 
into tfie brain. They put persons into 
prisons where adders, and snakes and 
toads were crawHng ; and so they tor- 
mented them. Some they forced into a 
crucet-house ; that is, a chest that was 
short and narrow, and not deep, and had 
sharp stones therein, so that they broke 
their limbs. In many of the castles were 
hateful and grim things, called sachen- 
teges, which two or three men had 
enough to do to carry. It was thus 
made : it was fastened to a beam, and 
had a sharp iron to go about a man's 
threat and neck, so that he might no- 
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wise sit, tior lie, nor sleep, but he bore 
all the iron. Many thousands they af- 
flicted with hunger." 

These horrid tortures were inflicted 
both to gratify revenge, and amass 
wealth ; and let it be remembered, they 
were some of the results of that system 
of chivalry, upon which so much false 
glare has been thrown. Our subject 
here calls for a brief notice of this famous 
system, which mainly promoted another 
important series of efforts, namely, the 
crusades ; these will claim attention in 
another place. 

The hordes of barbarians that poured 
from the northern into the southern 
countries of Europe, after the death of 
Charlemagne, produced a dreadful state 
of bloodshed, crime, violence, and mi- 
sery. Personal courage was called forth 
ana promoted by these scenes of disorder 
and insecurity, and some men of valour 
were anxious to promote a better state 
of things. They united to enforce 
justice, and were sanctioned by the 
ecclesiastical authorities as instruments 
for that end. Moral virtues were fre- 
quently possessed by those who engaged 
in such a course ; but their conduct was 
founded upon the questionable ground of 
enforcing right by might, not upon scrip- 
tural principles. We therefore cannot be 
surprised to find, that much which 
was defective and unsound, prevailed 
throughout the system. The church, 
depraved and corrupted as it then was, 
lent its sanction ; but the motives, most 
powerful, and most openly avowed, were 
the romantic passions and affections 
that influence tne unrenewed heart of 
man. Consequently, though chivalry 
doubtless did much to civilize and re- 
fine, and also to bestow an outward gloss 
of manners, and to confer importance 
upon the fair sex ; yet its members were 
found ready for wrong as well as for right ; 
and the reward generally sought after 
was the praise of the poets, or rather the 
ballad singers of that day. The love of 
earthly glory was the constraining and 
actuatmg principle of chivalry, and the 
following lines well define what such 
glory really is : — • 

" You told me, I remember, g^ory, built 
On selfish principles, is shame and guilt ; 
The deeds that men admire as half divine. 
Stark naught, because corrupt in their design. 
Strange doctrine this, that without scruple tears 
The laurel that the very lightning spares ; 
Brings down the warrior's trophy to the dust, 
And eats into his bloody sword like rust." 

COWPER. 



This characteristic of chivalry may be 
described in the words of another writer, 
a novelist of our day. It may be thought 
a doubtful course to refer to such autho- 
rity in these pages, but the description 
is too appropriate to be omitted, and 
coming from such a quarter, it is the 
more powerful. A knight is repre- 
sented as saying, **the love of batrfe 
is the food upon which we live ; the dust 
of the mel^e is the breath of our nostrils. 
We live not ; we wish not to live longer 
than while we are victorious and re- 
nowned. Such are the laws of chivalry 
to which we are sworn, and to which we 
offer all that we hold most dear." 

"Alas!" replied the Jewess, '*and 
what is it, valiant knight, save an offering 
of sacrifice to a demon of vain -glory, and 
a passing through the fire to Moloch ? 
What remains to you as the prize of all 
the blood you have spilled; of all the 
travail and pain you have endured ; of 
all the tears which your deeds have 
caused, when death hath broken the 
strong man's spear, and overtaken the 
speed of his war-horse ? " 

" What remains ? " cried the knight ; 
" Glory, maiden, glory ! which gilds 
our sepulchre, and embalms our name." 

" Glory ? " continued the maiden ; 
** alas, is the rusted mail which hangs as 
a hatchment over the champion's dim 
and mouldering tomb; is the defaced 
sculpture of the inscription, which the 
ignorant monk can hardly read to the 
inquiring pilgrim; are these sufficient 
rewards for the sacrifice of every kindly 
affection, for a life spent miserably that 
ye may make others miserable ? Or is 
there such virtue in the rude rhymes of 
a wandering bard, that domestic love, 
kindly affection, peace and happiness, 
are so wildly bartered, to become the 
hero of those ballads, which vagabond 
minstrels sing to drunken churls over 
their evening ale ?" 

Thus the advocate for false glory, and 
such, in fact, is the writer from whose 
pages this extract is taken, exposes the 
system so congenial to worldly minds. 

The principles of chivalry induced 
many adventurers to come forward, from 
one cause or another, to aid enter- 
prises which they deemed deserving of 
their support. Then the knight cased in 
iron, armed with powerful weapons, and 
expert in military exercises, went forth 
with his retainers, more or less nu- 
merous according to his circumstances. 
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Many thousands of stranger knights had 
joined William i. in his invasion of 
England, as well as others who were his 
immediate subjects. When settled in 
England, they protected themselves by 
the castles already noticed, which were 
strong and massive erections of stone or 
brick, faced and defended by outer banks 
of earth, and deep ditches. The entrance 
being through astronggateway, was closed 
with doors of wood covered with iron, 
and farther guarded by a portcullis or 
grating of iron bars, let down from the 
building over the arched gate. The 
central part was a lofty tower, with walls 
many feet in thickness, called the donjon 
or keep, with a few gloomy rooms 



above, and dark vaults below. Theuj^er 
rooms were inhabited by the knight mr 
baron, who was lord of the castle; he 
there lived riotously with his visitants 
and retainers ; while, in the vaults, the 
wretched victim of his lawless power 
pined in hunger, or suffered torture till 
released by death; unless he possessed 
property beyond the reach of his op- 
pressors, which he could tender as the 
price of his liberty. 

This sketch gives the present ^)- 
pearance of the tower, or keep, or prin- 
cipal partof Coningsburgh casUe in York- 
shire, one of the most ancient of the 
strong-holds of oppression. 

Such were the dens of thieves which 



[Coningsburgh Castle.] 



then covered England; and even now 
many of their remains give us some 
idea, though an imperfect one, of the 
scenes which passed within their pre- 
cincts at the period we are now con- 
sidering, and in some following reigns. 
We are too apt merely to look upon 
these broad masses as additions to the 
landscape, or as adding to its picturesque 
effect; but the sight of them should 
make us shudder, while thankful that 
we do not live in such wretched times. 
The traveller now safely pursues his 
way in the well-arranged public or pri- 
vate vehicles which throng our roads, 
and facilitate his journey. He sees the 



grey towers in the distance, but he has 
no cause for apprehension lest a band (rf 
armed men should issue from the portals, 
and drag him to hopeless confinement 
How different would his case have been 
in the days of Stephen, when, in many 
of the most frequented tracks in our 
land, a day might pass without the ap- 
pearance of a single traveller. Let him 
fix his eyes upon the ruined walls before 
him, and remember the description of 
the prophet, Zech. v. 3, 4, ** This is the 
curse tnat goeth forth over the face of 
the whole earth: for every one 1^ 
stealeth shall be cut ofi^ as on this side 
according to it; and every one that 
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sweareth shall be eut off as on that side 
according to it. I will bring it forth, 
saiUi the Lord of hosts, and it shall 
enter into the house of the thief, and 
into the house of him that sweareth 
falsely by my name ; and it shall remain 
in the mid^t of his house, and shall 
consume it with the timber thereof and 
the stones thereof." This is the curse : 
and let every such sinner remember that 
the same Lord now reigneth, who hateth 
iniquity and wrong. 



ADVENTUEB WITH A SERPENT. 

A coBRESPONDENT of the Madras 
Herald gives the following account of an 
adventure with a cobra di canello, which 
occurred to a gentleman wno was re- 
posing under a tamarind tree alone, 
after a day of shooting : — 

" I was aroused by the furious baying 
of my dogs : on turning round, I beheld 
a snake of the cobra oi capello species, 
directing its course to a point that would 
approximate very close upon my position. 
In an instant t was upon my feet. The 
instant the reptile became aware of my 
presence, in nautical phraseology, it 
Wdly brought to, with expanded hood, 
eyes sparkling, neck beautifully arched, 
the head raised nearly two feet from the 
ground, and oscillating form side to side, 
in a manner plainly, indicative of a re- 
sentful foe. I seized a short bamboo, left 
by one of the bearers, and burled it at 
my opponent's head. I was fortunate 
enough, to hit it beneath the eye. The 
reptile immediately fell from its im- 
posing attitude, and lay apparently life- 
less. Without a moment s reflection, I 
seized it a little below the head, hauled 
it beneath the shelter of the tree, and 
very coolly sat down to examine the 
mouth for the poisoned fangs of which 
naturalists speak so much. While in 
the act of forcing the mouth open with a 
stalk, I felt the head sliding through my 
hand; and, to my utter astonishment, 
became aware that I now had to contend 
against the most deadly of reptiles in its 
full strength and vigour. Indeed I was 
in a moment convinced of it ; for as I 
tightened my hold of the throat, its body 
became wreathed round my neck and 
arm. I had raised myself from a sitting 
posture to one knee ; my right arm, to 
enable me to exert ray strength, was 
extended. I must, in such an attitude, 



hare appeared horrified enough to repre- 
sent a deity in the hindoo mythology, 
such as we so often see rudely embla- 
zoned on the portals of their native tem- 
ples. It now became a matter of self- 
defence. To retain my hold it required 
my utmost strength to prevent the head 
from escaping, as my neck became a 
purchase for me animal to pull upon. If 
the reader is aware of the universal 
dread in which the cobra di capello is 
held throughout India, and the almost 
instant death which invariably follows its 
bite, he will, in some degree, be able to 
imagine what my feelings were at that 
moment ; a shudder, a faint kind of dis- 
gusting sickness pervaded my whole 
frame, as I felt the cold, clammy fold of 
the reptile's body tightening round my 
neck. To attempt any delineation of my 
sensations, would be absurd and futile : 
let it suffice, they were most horrible. I 
had now almost resolved to resign my 
hold. Had I done so, this tale would 
never have been written; as no doubt 
the head would have been brought to the 
extreme circumvolution to inflict its 
deadly wound. Even in the agony of 
such a moment, I could picture to myself 
the fierce glowing of the eyes, and the 
intimidating expansion of the hood ere 
it fastened its venomous and fatal hold 
upon my face or neck. To hold it much 
longer would be impossible. Immedi- 
ately beneath my grasp, there was an 
inward working and creeping of the 
skin, which seemed to be assisted by the 
very firmness with which I held it ; my 
hand was gloved. Finding, in defiance 
of all my efforts, that my hand was each 
instant forced closer to my face, I was 
anxiously considering how to act in this 
horrible dilemma, when an idea struck 
me that, was it in my power to transfix 
the mouth with some sharp instrument, 
it would prevent the reptile from using 
its fangs, should it escape my hold of it. 
My gun lay at my feet, the ramrod 
appeared the very thing required, which, 
with some difficulty, I succeeded in 
drawing out, having only one hand dis- 
engaged. My right arm was now 
trembling from over-exertion, my hold 
bec6raing less firm, when I happily suc- 
ceeded in passing the rod through the 
lower jaw up to its centre. It was not 
without considerable hesitation that I 
suddenly let go ray hold of the throat, 
and seized the rod in both hands ; at the 
same time bringing them over my head 
with a sudden jerk, disengaged the fold 
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from my neck, which had latterly be- 
come almost tight enough to produce 
strangulation. There was then little 
difficulty in freeing my right arm, and 
ultimately throwing the reptile from me 
to the earth, where it continued to twist 
and writhe itself into a thousand contor- 
tions of rage and agony. To run to a 
neighbouring stream to lave my neck, 
hands, and face, in its cooling waters, 
was my first act after despatching my 
formidable enemy." — From the Asiatic 
Journal. 



SPRING GREEX. 

In spring-time the green comes out of 
the ground, like the suffusion of a blush 
over a beautiful countenance; we see 
not where it begins, we detect it not in 
the process, nor know we where it ends ; 
yet, under our very eyes, it steals out, 
spreads abroad, and deepens all over the 
landscape. It is a visible and progressive 
eflTect from an invisible cause. We examine 
it not in detail, for that would require an eye 
which could see the grass grow ; but we 
simply admire it in the impression which 
it makes upon our bodily senses, and our 
intellectual perception of what is yet 
** good," as God pronounced all his 
works to be, when they came from his 
creative hand. This is the reverse of 
all the efibrts of art, especially in that 
art which is the nearest of kin to nature. 
In painting, the process is every where 
discernible in strokes, dots, tints, and out- 
lines, which, how delicately soever touched 
or harmoniously combined, show decid- 
edly where the hand of taste has been 
employed to produce the ideal of the 
real, the shadows of substances. Of all 
the phenomena of the year in its infancy, 
flowerless verdure is the most exquisite 
and evanescent; here there is neither 
line nor limit ; the hue is not laid on ; 
it emanates from beneath, and is the 
counter-part of the pure blue of the 
firmament, aft^r the stars have disap- 
peared, and the sun is yet unrisen. In 
the renovated green of the earth, equally 
refreshing to the sight, and exhilarating 
to the spirits, we anticipate the flowers 
(already germinating imder our feet) in 
their future existence, and their certain 
succession as the seasons advance. — 
From James Montgomery's Christian 
Correspondent, 



THE HAPPY MAN. 

How happy is the condition of that 
man, who through God's mercy has 
attained to a state of communion with 
the Father of spirits ! What can he 
want who enjoys him that possesses all 
things? *'In thy presence is fulness 
of joy," saith the psalmist ; on the con- 
trary, in his estranging of himself from 
us, there is nothing but grief and horror. 
It is with God and the soul, as betwixt 
the sun and the earth. In the declining 
of the year, when the sun (kaws afar off 
from us, how doth the earth mourn and 
droop; how do the trees cast off the 
ornaments of their leaves and fruit! 
how doth the sap of all plants run down . 
to the root, and leave the bare boughs 
seemingly sere and dead! But at the 
approach of it, in the rising of the 
spring, all things seem revived. The 
earth decks herself in her fresh habili- 
ments of blossoms, leaves, and flowers, 
to entertain those comfortable heats and 
influences. So, and more, it is in the 
declining or approach of this all-glorious 
Sun of Righteousness. In his presence 
there is life and blessedness ; in his 
absence nothing but grief, disconsolate- 
ness, despair. If an earthly king do but 
withdraw himself from us for a time, 
we are troubled : how much more if the 
King of glory shall absent himself from 
us in displeasure. Surely, nothing but 
our sins can estrange him from us ; our 
mberies do rather attract him to us; 
our sins, and they only do separate be- 
tween God and us. Lord, what*can we 
do ^idthout thee? O, do thou draw 
us unto thee, that we may come: do 
thou enable us to draw nigh unto thee, 
upon the feet of our affections, upon the 
hands of our actions, upon the knees of 
prayers; that so thou mayest draw 
nigh unto us in thine ordinances, in 
thine audience, in thy grace and mercy, 
in thine aid and salvation. — Bishop 
Hall. 



THE SAVIOUR. 

To what end did our blessed Saviour 
come into this world, if it were not that 
the sick inig:ht seek dieir physician, that 
the blind might draw near to the light, 
the ignorant to truth, and the miserable 
to mercy ? — Quesnel. 
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ON POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS, 
No. III. 

Whatever plea some may urge as 
to the innoxious character of many of 
the superstitions already referred to, there 
are others which must be admitted by every 
one as only calculated to foster the woi*st 
passions of the human heart. It is to be 
deplored that these are principally found 
among young females in the humbler 
Valks of life. Under the workings of an 
envious or revengeful spirit, many have 
. been tempted to the recital of certain 
incantatory lines, with the expectation of 
destroying the beauty of more favoured 
maidens, or, by the performance of mys- 
tical ceremonies, have hoped to blight the 
health and prospects of their faithless 
lovers. It is feared that such demo- 
ralizing practices are secretly carried on 
to a considerable extent in some parts 
of the land ; it is only occasionally, by 
an accidental circumstance, that they 
are brought under the eye of the pub- 
lic. A striking instance, in illustration 
of these remarks, has appeared lately 
in die public prints. "On Saturday, 
December 17, the sexton of St. Mary's, 
Blackburn, observing a respectably dress- 
ed young woman walking mysteriously up 
and down the churchysml, watched her, 
when he saw her rake up the earth with 
her foot, and after depositing something 
in the ground, carefully covered it up. 
Induced by curiosity, he opened the 
place, and found a small heart, in which 
365 pins were stuck, buried there. It is 
an old superstition in the county of Lan- 
cashire, that if a person who has been 
forsaken by her lover shall bury a hare*s 
heart, stuck full of pins, near a newly- 
made grave in a churchyard, as the 
heart decays in the ground, the health of 
the faithless swain will decline, and that 
he will die when it is moulderedinto dust." 
There is but a short step between such 
conduct and the execution of some wicked 
}>lan to effect what is so maliciously de- 
sired. Another very reprehensible prac- 
tice among the same class of persons, is 
that of placing a key on a particular 
portion of the Bible, and then per- 
forming some superstitious ceremonies, 
believing that bv this means they shall 
secure the affections of the individual on 
whom they have set their heart, as well 
as ascertain his state of mind towards 
them. 

The question now arises, How is it 
that, in the present age, and in civilized 



countries, as England and Scotland, the 
causes we have adverted to in the pre- 
ceding numbers, still continue to exert sa 
great an influence ? We reply, that it is 
primarily to be referred to a defective sys-* 
tern employed in the moral and intellectual 
training of youth. The evil begins in the 
nursery, in those foolish and dangerous 
tales which weak-minded mothers and the 
nurses relate to children. The minds of the 
young retain these follies; they mingle in 
the first efforts of thought in tiie child,^ 
become incorporated in its infantile con« 
ceptions, and it perhaps finds out the 
cheat in after life, when it b too late to 
divest the imagination of that which haa 
obtained so strong a hold on the memory. 
The fears of the child are worked on to 
obtain obedience by the relation of a 
goblin story, or its hopes excited by a 
silly tale of enchantment. It is taught 
to regard darkness with dread, as the 
season of ghosts and evil spirits; and 
many of the passing events, w-hich might 
be made the means of instructing its in- 
quisitive mind, are invested with the 
marvellous, thrugh the ignorance of its 
attendant. Thus the mind at its opening 
is corrupted, and the mode of thought 
enthralled. Here the evil begins, but it 
does not end here. It next obtains a 
stronger hold by the domestic fireside. Id 
how many families is the winter evening 
beguiled by the relation of legendary talea 
of the same mischievous character. Sen-« 
timents are imbibed, and silly customa 
adopted, which continue through life, and 
are thus handed down from one gene- 
ration to anotiier. Parents not only allow, 
but take part in stories which impose on 
the credulity of their children. Church- 
yard ghosts, haunted chambers, and talea 
of enchantment are related with all the 
gravity of truth ; and a ** winding-sheet'* 
in the candle, the expulsion of a coffin- 
shaped cinder from the fire, lucky and 
unlucky days, and other matters of the 
like kind, are deemed ominous even in 
many respectable houses in our land. 
That these things are often said in jest 
is but a weak extenuation; for parents 
should be careful not to employ supersti- 
tious sayings before their children, even 
in jest or heedlessly, " I have had a 
great run of bad luck lately ;" " This is 
not one of my lucky days ;" "I had an 
unfortunate dream last night;" "You 
were bom under a fortunate planet;** 
" Friday is a bad day to b^n a jour- 
ney," and so fortii ; these sayings may be 
attended by many evil consequences to aa 
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tkmuspectin^ ctilld, who regikrds them as 
die resalt of experience, and maxims to 
regulate its future conduct. 

We also find in manv a disposition to 
Associate things, naturally dissimilar, but 
which happen to be of simultaneous oc- 
currence. The howling of a dog, the 
Croaking of a raven, and what is commonly 
called Uie ** death-watch,'* though, at 
ordinary times, they are unnoticed, yet, 
when sickness is in the house, are fool- 
ishly considered as indicating the fatal 
f^sult of the disease under which the 
sufferer is labouring. There can be no 
natural connexion between the sickness 
and these sounds, but, occurring contem- 
poraneously, the ignotant associate them, 
and draw their conclusions accordingly. 
Men of strong minds in other matters 
have erred in this, and through their 
whole lives have never been able to divest i 
fliemselves of the antipathies and super- 
stitious associations which they received 
from their parents. It was a remark of 
Ae eminent Dwight, that ** few per- 
k>ns, however distinguished for strength 
<>f mind or literary attainments, are able 
wholly to conquer the superstitious fears 
implanted in early life.** 

But the evil does not end here: we 
fuay proceed a step farther. An objec- 
tionable course of reading next rivets 
Bie pernicious superstitions of the nur- 
sery and of the domestic hearth. A great 
portion of the literature of the land has 
Operated unfavourably. Novels and ro- 
mances are read instead of history and 
biography ; and the imaginative and the 
exciting take the place of the sober, com- 
monplace events of real life. Many of 
the year-books and almanacks, instead of 
Supplying infoi*mation of a useful kind, 
Suitable to the practical details of life, or 
tending to illustrate the phenomena of 
tiature, hate only pandered to popular 
ignorance. Hie motto, " Vox coelorum, 
k>ox Dei" (the voice of the heavens is 
ttie voice of God,) indicates their cha- 
racter. "Astrological predictions;" **an 
teeroglyphic for the Instruction and 
guidance of the curious;*' ** the influence 
df the conjunction and opposition of the 
planets on mundane affairs ;'* "a pro- 
phetic judgment of the four quarters of 
the year," in regard to political changes ; 
With some few matters of actual interest, 
hate been the staple articles of these pub- 
licatidnsw With such an education, and 
«ttdi habits Of thought and f^elil^, it 
^nliiitot b|fc a tiiattef of surptia^l!ha€ i^bt 



Erejudtces and fears of former ages have 
een perpetuated to the present day. 

That popular superstitions have. lost 
m\ic\\ of their influence, and are still fast 
losing their hold on the minds of men, 
is an interesting fact; and it requires 
only an increasea use of the means which 
have effected this change, to accomplish 
their extermination, namely, a wider 
spread of general knowledge, and espe- 
cially of the principles of revealed truu. 

The extension of general knowledge 
has dispersed many of the delusions of 
former ages. The mists of the morning 
have passed away, and the light of science 
is now gradually spreading over the 
world. Since the invention of the print- 
ing press, perverted as it has been at 
times to the furtherance of error, know- 
ledge has been rapidly on the increase ;* 
and in our days the means for cultivat- 
ing the human mind are in a course of 
continual improvement An auspicious 
change in the character of our literature 
is very apparent ; various works are con- 
tinually flowing from the press calculated 
to give more correct views of nature and 
art ; the sciences, in their first principles, 
and even in their more advanced state, 
are simplified and made familiar to the 
public mind ; literary and scientific insti- 
tutions have been established for me- 
chanics and the middling classes ot 
society; and various other means are 
multiplying and advancing which will 
tend to eradicate popular superstitions. 

The science of medicine is removing 
the reverence attached to holy wells, the 
absurdities of curing the king's evtt by 
contact with majesty, or of removing 
wens by the application of the hand of a 
man recently hanged ; of amulets, talis- 
mans, and similar charms. Popular in-« 
formation on optics is removing the de- 
lusions connected with the appearances 
(^ inverted ships and cities, of the miragii 
and the brocken,* and other phantasma- 
goric illusions. Meteorology has ac- 
counted for will-o'-the-wisps, corpse 
candles, and other deceptions. The 
science of astronomy is exposing the ab- 

* For aget tlie inhabitsBts of the HarU XDOua- 
tains in Germany hive viewed with terrot Ihlfe 
singular optical pbemmielien, the brockm. A% 
soott a« the mh begin* to rite, a colossal fi^uro, 
possessing the contour of a human being, gradually 
becomes visible : it appears to advance or recede 
according to the movct&e&tt of the sp«ctiBtor{ ontiil, 
as the sun rites hifher in the heavens, it aa gr^r 
dtiaUy dies iway. It fs oecasloAed by the ttim- 
tion of figures, often the heholders themselves, i^te 
A cteudJHii their, tatiaf \» tft^t fM^ciMfotl- 
don witii r^^ t.o th« f uvVrfi^a.. . .- - 
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naU^lm; provii^ to the weakest in 
bleUeet thai the pleiAde9 and orion 
em have no influence upon the hirth 
0f A child, the actions of men, or 
e?en upon the fmita of « the earth ; that 
temets move according to well-regulated 
laws, performing their part in the great 
vniverse without regard to the passing 
f ven^ of this world. JElectricity and 
magnetism have accow&ted for falUnff 
itarsj aurora borealis, and other auronu 
appearances, which were ohjects of dread 
to our forefathers, hut are now accounted 
£^ on well understood principles. 
. Thus, as general and scientitio know* 
Mge becomes diffused, prcgudices and 
delusions will be dissipated ; and as the 
phenmnena of nature are better under- 
stood, we shall be led the more to admire 
the Divine wi8(k)m in the government of 
^he universe. 

But whilst the christian regards with 
interest the progress of human know* 
kdge, and exerts himself in its diffusion, 
he looks for still greater effiects from the 
reception and operation of Scripture 
fHrinciples. Fw whether he regards super- 
stition as it is connected with idolatry, or 
a* the parent of popular errors, by faith 
he beholds it as doomed to fall, no more 
fetterinff the human mind, no9 ruining 
the souu of men ; when all that is de- 
basing in morals, and destructive in reli- 
gion, shall be succeeded by the pure 
principles of Christianity — a religion that 
holds its rule in the ju^ment and affec- 
tions. 

Towards this consummation so de- 
voutly to be wished, perhaps no societies 
are more successfully exerting themselves 
^aa our religious publishing societies. 
Mueh good has already been done through 
the diffusion ^ pure truth in their eom- 
p^Dd^s publieaUons. But one class of 
imblieations in connexion with this sub- 
jmstiBhottkl be regarded with peculiar in- 
terest^-^small books for children. To 
eradicate superstition from our land we 
must begin at the beginning, or, rather, 
we must preoccupy the youthful mind. 
First impressions are generally perma- 
nent; every early \»m has a consider- 
able influence upon ^ future character 
through life. We mustlead the minds 
of the youii^ to that wholesome and 
4ivine knowfedge which at once affects 
tiie eonsdenee and strengthens the intel- 
betnal powers. Bight principles should 
1^ ipplaoted h^m&h mi iSm miud 



lertillfd %pAm the yarloiur (WuaiaiiP 
that prevau in the world. 

Some years i^o, abmist the mXy oheii^ 
books within the reach of the young, aa 
amusement and employment fw tb^ 
hours of leisure^ were works of fictiooi 
such as Sinbad the Sailor, Aladdin, the 
Seven Champions, Jack the Giant-killeri 
and other narratives of the same kiii4 
nearly all of them destitute of a usefvd 
mwu, some of them fraught with pollute 
iog obscenity, and all calculated to fostft 
delusive and superstitious notions. 3i^ 
these are now being superseded by otheri 
of a character at once entertaining an4 
improving ; sufficiently enlivening to ob^ 
tain the attention of the volatile minds <rf 
children, lUMiat the same time illustratiye 
of subjects of the highest interest to their 
present and eternal welfare, AH rights 
minded parents must feel thankful tbi^ 
their children have an advantage like thie^ 
and regard the e£^ions of the christian 
press in hooka for the young, as one of 
the most important blessings enjoyed tn 
the present age, as a barrier against thf 
delusions of the past. > 

Loan libranes, scattered through oui 
villages and towns, and appended ^ 
schools, are also exercising a salutary 
influence on the mass of the pubUff 
Works of useful knowledge and praotici} 
wisdom are blended with christian t})e^ 
logy, A relish has been produced fUj 
the writings of our old divines, who are 
made again to appear on the earth, to 
impart their rich lessons of experience. 
The demand that has bpeo created for 
such reading has been met by a repub* 
licatiw of many valuable works, whilst 
for years before had been confln^ to thf 
libraries of the literary virtuoso. But ap 
yet how little has been done in thif 
matter, compared with what remains 
undone* Let every one exert himself 19 
bis neighbourhood to pr<anote U9ifi4 
reading among all classes. 

Beligioua knowledge, thus distributeijl 
through d^e lengU} and breadth of thf 
land, appears enainently calculated t* 
uproot local and domestic superstitiQn& 
by raising man in the scale of intellectu^ 
being, and by bringing him under thf 
goveroment of right jwrinciples. For 
instance; a knowlec^ of the unseep 
world will be obtained, not the creatioB 
of our own fears, ^ but as it is revealed to 
us bv God himself, and Aus the min^ 
will bewme freed from the delusio?ip df 
laimtandotb^rimatftearybfPgft* Wm 
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^Idews t>f th^ tHvine providence will be 
received, that will lead to the rejection of 
those absurd opinions which governed 
other times, and will induce a cheerful 
and intelligent reliance on the paternal 
care of God in the management of all 
our affairs. The sinfulness and folly of 
fortune-telling will be apparent to all; 
whilst men will be directed to the use of 
such means as God owns for averting 
evil, and securing good. A correct un- 
derstanding will be obtained of the way in 
which God communes with his creatures, 
and makes known his will, not by omens 
lind apparitions, but through the medium 
of the holy Scriptures, and the gracious 
operations of his Spirit on the mind. 
And especially as th« way of salvation 
through the mediation of the Lord Jesus 
Christ comes to be understood and his 
grace is experienced, will superstitious 
reverence for shrines, holy wells, and 
similar follies, be removed. 

The position of the age calls upon 
all who value christian principles to 
aid in giving a right direction to the 
demand for knowledge, by diffusing 
ftbroad those approved works and tractates 
of Divine trutn, which, under the bless- 
ing of the Holy Spirit, are calcukted to 
make wise unto salvation, and usher in 
the predicted time when '* the earth shall 
be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as 
the waters cover the sea." X. 



THE PLAGUE. 

" Thou shalt not be afraid for the ter- 
ror by night ; nor for the arrow that flieth 
by day; nor for the pestilence that 
waVteth in darkness ; nor for the destruc- 
tion that wasteth at noonday." — Psalm 
xci. 5, 6. 

The " Church Missionary Record," in 
alluding to the plague which made much 
havoc at Old Cairo in the spring of 
1835, speaks of it in terms borrowed from 
the passage just quoted. Solomon tells 
tis that for everv thing there is a season, 
which is not only applicable to the busi- 
ness and incidents of life, but also to 
many passages of holy writ ; for a text, 
rich in sentiment, often passes under 
review in a manner comparatively un- 
heeded, till, on the hint of some circum- 
stance or -laccidental reflection, it springs 
forth to our notice with all its beauty and 
impressiveness. "We had often read this 
psalm, and admired the feelins and con- 
iM>latory truths, which are so charmingly 
set forth by^its sacred pemnan, but when 



we met this expression, ** the pwtlWai» 
that walketh in darkness," in thepages of 
the abovemetttioned periodical,they seemed 
to wear all the graces of noveky, and 
affected us in a most lively manner with 
a sense of their peculiar force and gra^^a 
aptitude. The inspired writers remind 
us of some eminent painter, whoy at everv 
stroke of his pencil, seems to call fresh 
life and truth into his picture. Ini^ead 
of a highly -wrought and highlv-cokmred 
description, they despatch the matter 
oftentimes in a single sentence, which so 
exactly delineartes the essential character 
of the subject, that any words for oma-» 
ment or explanation would only tend to 
lessen its strength. There is nothing 
more striking in the plague or pes- 
tilence, than the unseen power by 
which it deals destruction every where 
around its march. The alarm of war, 
that destruction that wasteth at noonday, 
may be heard from afar, and by this 
timely warning measures may be taken 
either of flight or defence. But th^ 
plague steals upon its victims without 
notice, for that year in which it com** 
mitted such ravages in the city of Athens, 
was, as Thucydides informs us, acknow^ 
ledged by all to have been singularly 
exempt from all other maladies ; and, as 
the city was at that time invested by the 
Lacedemonian army, the townsmen, when 
they first became affected by the disease, 
imagined that the enemy had poisoned 
the wells of water; so little did they 
think of the nature of that terrible cala- 
mity which was come upon them. Not 
is the obscurity of its progress more 
striking than tl^e facility with which it 
travels. 

To exemplify the stealthy ease with 
which the puigue advances, we may quote 
an instance from the ** London Gazette" 
for July 23, 1743. In that year a genoese 
vessel from the Levant arrived at the 
city of Messina, in Sicily, and upon 
notice being given that a sailor who had 
touched some cases of cotton stuffs bought 
up at P«atras80, in the Morea, where the 
distemper then raged, had died of the 
plague during the voyage, the ship was 
put under quarantine. During the time 
dl intercourse with the shore was thus 
forbidden by the regulations of quaran- 
tine, the cotton stuffs were privately 
landed. The master and some sailors dy- 
ing three days after the goods were got on 
shore, the vessel was burned. The goods 
containing the fated poison, after l]^g A 
short time in concealment, were publiely 
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idcl, upon idiich the disease immediately 
htoke out in that quarter where the cases 
had been opened, and afterwards spread 
over the whole city, which was almost 
depopulated. 

To illustrate the wide-spreading am- 
plitude of the progress of the plague, we 
toay refer to that which broke out at 
Constantinople in the year 543, in the 
reign of Justinian, which is said to have 
spread its contagion over all the earth, 
which it continued to lay waste in differ- 
ent places for the space of fifty years. 
About the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the plague seized upon country after 
country for five years in succession. In 
the year 1346, it raged in Egypt, Turkey, 
Greece, Syria, and the East Indies ; in 
1347, some ships from the Levant carried 
it to Sicily, Pisa, Genoa, &c. ; in 1348, 
it got to Savoy, Provence, Dauphiney, 
Catalcmia, and Castile, &c. ; in 1349, it 
seized England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Flanders ; and the next year, Germany, 
Hungary, and Denmark. In all places 
where it came, it made such heavy des- 
truction, that it is computed to have de- 
peopled the earth of more than half its 
inhabitants. It would be easy to mul- 
tiply examples, but these will suffice to 
show how just that personification is 
which characterizes the pestilence as " the 
pestilence that walketh in darkness.** 

We may notice, by wav of conclusion, 
that Grand Cairo and Ethiopia are the 
seminaries or cradles of the plague. In 
£thio[na, those prodigious swarms of 
locusts, which at some times cause a fa- 
mine, by devouring the fruits of ihe 
earth, unless they happen to be carried 
by the winds clear off into the sea, are 
observed to entail a new mischief upon 
the country, when they die and rot, by 
Raising a pestilence. The putrefaction is 
heightened by the climate, which is vi- 
kited with violent rains at the hottest 
season of the year for three or four months 
together ; and it is particularly noticed of 
Has country, that the plague usually in- 
vades^ it wnenever rains fall during the 
sultry heats of July and august, that is, 
as Lucretius expresses it, when the earth 
•* with untimely showers and scorching 
ftuns is smitten." It is remarked by 
Thucydides, that the great plague of 
Athens came originally from Ethiopia, 
where we see excessive heat, moisture, 
and putrefaction, conspire to produce it. 
. Grand Cairo is crowded with vast 
numbers of inhabitants, who, for the 



most part, live in great poverty knd 
filthiness. The streets are close and very 
narrow. It is situated in a sandy plain, 
at the foot of a mountain, which, by 
keeping off the winds that would other- 
wise refresh the air, renders the heat 
very stifling. Through the midst of the 
city passes a great canal, that is filled 
with water at the overflowing of the 
Nile, but which, after the river has fallen, 
is gradually dried up. Into this canal 
the people throw all manner of fillh, car- 
rion, &c., so that the stench which arises 
from this, and the mud together, is in- 
sufferably offensive. In this posture of 
things, the plague every year preys upon 
the inhabitants, and is only stopped when 
the Nile, by overflowing, wasnes away 
this load of poisonous corruption, and the 
cold winds, which usually set in about 
the same time, fan the polluted air and 
disperse the noisome effluvia. To one or 
other of these two quarters, which are irt 
a manner contiguous, all those wide- 
spreading plagues, that have been such 
terrible scourges to the inhabitants of the 
earth, may be ultunately traced ; from 
whence, by some unsuspected method of 
conveyance, the contagion has travelled 
in darkness, till, by successive infection, 
it is turned loose in some remote place to 
prey upon its victims. L. 



IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 

In all generations of mankind, the 
present world has been too narrow foif 
the capacities of the human soul. Hence 
men in every nation, however barbarous, 
have endeavoured, by one way or by 
another, to pierce the veil that conceals 
from us the invisible world and a future 
state. But what are the results of all 
these efforts of human speculation? 
They show, that the spirit of man feels 
as It were its own immortal nature, 
though they show at the same time our 
universal need of Divine revelation. 
For let us see to what uncertain know- 
ledge of a future state even those men 
only attained, who stood, as it were, on 
the very summit of philosophical learn-^ 
ing. Cyrus, who had been educated in 
the schools of the most illustrious persian 
sages, said, at the approach of death, to 
his children, ** I cannot imagine that the 
soul lives only while it remains in this 
mortal body. I am rather inclined to 
think, that when separated from this 
body, it vnll possess more understanding 
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ixA jfTMfctir jamtyT' Socrates, the 
miaot of heathen idiik)aophert> when 
m last hour was at hand, eonld onl^rsay 

rhia ju<i^e3| *^We are ahont to part; 
am going to die, and you to live. 
Which of us goes the best way is known 
lo God alone 1 ** All that Cicero, the great 
and polished roman, could say upon this 
f abject, was, '* I do not wish that what 
I am about to write of a duration of ex- 
istence beyond the present life, should 
be regarded as certain, like a divine 
eraole. Upon this sulject I entertain no 
more than ooi^eotures.** Neither have 
the wise of this world in our day any 
better staff to lean upon, while they re- 
fuse to rest their hopes on the truths of 
Divine revelation. Their belief in a 
future state, if they believe in it at aU, 
ia in most oases so barren and comfort- 
lea, that death is viewed by them in 
their reflecting moments as a formidable 
fte. 

But while these wise men can show us 
nothing more, as the fruity of their deep 
and laborious speculations, than a poor 
and barren conjecture, that there is per- 
haps a future state, and an eternal exist- 
inoe of the soul, it is the privilege of the 
(^ristian to exclaim, in his severest 
•uferiogs, ** O death, where is thy iting ? 
O grave, where is thy victory ?" ** We 
know,** says the apostle, (and how many 
have been able since to adopt his words 
as their own !) " that if our earthly house 
of this tabemaele were dissolved, we 
have a building of Qod, an house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.*' 
And if you ask the believer the source of 
4iis knowledge, he can refer you, not to 
an empty dream of his own imagination, 
but to the word of Him in whose mouth 
men and devils endeavoured in vain to 
find deceit; who confirmed his words 
by deeda of majesty and power ; who, in 
proof that death cannot retain its prey 
w ever, approached the tombs of the 
dead, and caUed them to life by a word ; 
yea, who in his own person rose again 
and ascended visibly into heaven. Listen 
leHim, when he saith, ** In my Father's 
house are many mansions : if it were 
not so, I would have told you. I go to 
jHrepare a place fer you. And if I go and 
prepare a place for you, I will come 
again, and receive you unto myself; that 
where I am, there ye may be also.** 
Here then is the veil that hides the other 
world from the eye of sense, remonsed 
' iptirify tatke eye «f laith, and we have 
only to behold, rejoice, and be glad, at 



^ glerioufl proqptct Aus of^oed bdidiM 
ua by the Lord from heaTen.^*^J&ti«i« 



THE SERVICE OF GOP. 

Oh how happy a thing would it be if 
men eoiUd serve God with the same pro^f 
portion of vigour and willingness of rma&f 
as they served Satan and themselves be^ 
fore! I was never tired in that way^ 
I went on indefatigably towards hell, like 
a swift dromedary, or an untamed heiftr ; 
I pursued those evil desires which had 
vanity for their object and misery for 
their end ; no fruit but shame, and nor 
wages but death. But in the servioe of 
Christ I have a prise before me, an 
abiding city, an enduring substance, an 
unfading cro^n, to fix my highest 
thoughts upon ; I have the promises of 
Christ to strengthen me, his angels ta 
guard, his Spirit to lead, his word td 
enlighten me. In one word, I have a 
soul to save, and a God to honour. And 
why should I not af^ly my power ta 
serve him who did reach forth his ownr 
power to convert me ? A long way t 
nave to go, and I must do it in a span 
of time : so many temptations to over- 
come, so many cormptions to shake off, 
so many promises to believe, so many; 
precepts to obey, so many myeteriea to 
study, so many works to finish, and so 
little time for all ; my weaknesses on one 
side, ray businesses on another; mine 
enemies and my sins round about me 
take away bo much, that I haye aeanse 
any left to give to God. And yet^ aha, 
if I could serve God on earth as he jtt 
served in heaven, if J had the atrengtk 
of angels and glorified saints to do hie 
will, it would come infinitely short of 
that goodwill of God in my redempdoBr 
or of his power in my conversion, if 
God should have said to all the angels is 
heaven. There is such a poor wretch post* 
ing with full strength towards hell, gc 
aland in his way and drive him back 
again, all those glorious armies would 
have been too few to bloek up ^e paa^ 
sages between sin and hell, without lh^ 
ooncurrence of God*s own Spirit mmI 
power; they eould have ^returned none 
other answer but this, We have done aB 
we oan to persuade and turn him, but h# 
will not be turned. If then the Lord M 
put to his own power to save me, gxieat 
reason there is Uuit I^MHuld aet my vetk 
and impotent faculties to honour him, 
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eflpi^ially since he hath been pleased 
both to mingle with his service great joy, 
liberty, and tranquillity here, and also to 
set before me a fiill, a sure, and a great 
reward, for my fUrther animation and 
encouragement thereunto.— i2<jy«o/d^. 



ON JtULING THE TONGUE* 

That is a remarkable Scripture, **If 
any man offend not in word, the same is 
a perfect man, and able also to bridle the 
whole body.'* I am sure of two things 
respecting myself and my own expc'* 
rience : that I have such a load of guilt 
on this account alone, that if there were 
i&i the blood of Christ for my propiti- 
ation, I must perish for ever ; and that 
in proportion as my unruly member, the 
tongue, is tamed, I enjoy the heart- reviv- 
ing presence and peace of God. And no 
wonder that it is so : since by evil speak- 
ings though what is said be true, when no 
gjwd purpose is immediately to be an- 
swered, the following hateful tempers are 
(fiscovered to rule in the heart: 1. "Want 
of regard to the high and loving autho- 
rity of God, who has positively forbidden 
ii. 2. Want of brotnerly love and cha- 
i^, which would be grieved for the 
ofiences we know any one living to be 
ill the commission of. 3. Want of hu- 
ivility in our hearts, which would teach 
US that we are vile, too vile ourselves to 
complain of others, and dwell on their 
faults. — H. Venn. 



MOtySSLS PHILOSOPHY. 

Tmb philosophy of the present day, 
with reference to the hand of God in the 
conduct of the affairs of the world, is far 
from comporting with the language of 
revelation. It indeed acknowledses God 
to be the Creator and also the Upholder 
and Conservator of all things ; but still 
its theory is but a christianized pagan- 
ism. It is continually substituting for 
the God in whom all things ** Uve, and 
fiioire, and have their being,'* some in- 
vention of its own; and though this 
fhoold be nothing more than a set of 
terms and phrases, which, in point of 
fkct, have no meaning, it rests in them, 
fhUy satisfied with the discovery. Thus 
it resorts to its ** laws of nature,** and to 
its '-second causes ;'* and there it muU 
ttpH^ sgdi^ tiM it thf ows back the first 
alMl ottlf effleietit Canse to an immeasnr- 
able distance ; weakens or ^enies the 
doctrine of his inmiediate iq^ency ; attd, 



in f^t, puts God far fhmi tis. If the 
earth wants rain, it directs my attention 
to the laws of the atmosphere, the in* 
fluence of the winds, tne process of 
evaporation from the ocean, or the causes 
on which they may depend; and then^ 
beyond this vast space, filled by interven** 
ing agents, it allows me indeed to see Qodi 
If I am sick, or in health, I am forbidden 
to think immediately upon the Hatid 
which smites, or the Power which heals 
me. Constitutional peculiarities, medi* 
cine, air, diet, and other second causer 
come in, and in this case, again, put God 
far from me. These instances are suf- 
ficient for illustration; and the fault 
which is charged upon these philosophis- 
ing christians is, not that secondary causes 
are investigated, arranged, and exhibited 
by their industry, but that too frequently 
they do this in an atheistical manner ; and 
that these second causes are uSed, not M 
manifestations of God, but as veils ttf 
hide him from the sight of his creatures ; 
in a word, as criminal contrivances to 
forget him. 

The philosophy of the Scriptures bears 
a very diflTerent character. Does the rain 
fall? It is our Father in heaven who 
sends it ** upon the just and the unjust.*' 
Is the earth vested with verdure ? It if 
** God who so clothes the grass of tho 
fields.'* Do day and night succeed each 
other ? It is »• He who tumeth th^ 
shadow of death into the morning, and 
maketh the day dark with night; that 
maketh the Seven stars and orion.'* Do 
the elements rage ? " Flames of fire arO 
his messengers,** and ** stormy winds 
fulfil his word.** Am I sickf^ His 
'* rod'* is upon me. Am I in health f 
*' He healeth all my diseases.** So the 
inspired writer, collecting, as It were, the 
whole universe of creatures, and all m^U^ 
agencies, into one view, exclaims, " All 
things serve thee** — run on thy mcs* 
sage, fulfil thy commands, execute thy 
counsels. N. 



AN AUCIBNT GUBTOM. 

It is related of the eg^rpfllrtrt, by 
Herddotus and others, that in erd^ td 
prevent irregttlaritres at their eonviviid 
meetings, and to give some ^eck t» 
excessive mirth, they were used to brinj^ 
into the room after supper, when they 
began their wine, a cofiin with fee WaMR 
of a dead man carved in wood, ^babijr 
i!ie lembahned remstins of some anoe^ 
Vdf tft i^tikoAfi 7hi« Sp6ctaoli--#«B 
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prcfen^ed to each of the company by a 
person whose office it was to pronounce 
distinctly the following words : " Look 
upon this, and be merry; for, such as 
this, when dead, shalt thou be." A strange 
ceremony this ! It shows, however, in 
what abnorrence this very extraordinary 
people held these extravagances whicn 
too often disgrace public and domestic 
festivities. Solomon was a wise and good 
man : he knew what danger young people 
were exposed to, especially on these oc- 
casions. Nor can we do uiem a kinder 
office than to whisper in their ears those 
memorable words of his, when they are 
thus tempted to excess : '* Rejoice, O 
voung man, in th^ youth ; and let thy 
heart cheer thee in the days of thy 
youth, and walk in the ways of thine 
heart, and in the sight of thine eyes: 
but know thou, that for all these things 
Grod will bring thee into judgment,** 
Eccles. xi. 9.— .Z>r. Watts, 



HOLINESS. * 



Tub gospel imparts new joys and sor- 
rows, new hopes and fears, new pursuits 
and prospects, and these are all charac- 
terized by holiness. Hence holy joys 
and sorrows, holy expectations and fears, 
holy pursuits and prospects, constitute 
a branch of regeneration. Previous to 
conversion, our joys and sorrows are 
awakened by temporal objects, at all 
events, if not by sinful ones. We never 
joy in God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; never rejoice in the light of his 
countenance ; never mourn over the ex- 
istence of depravity in our hearts, or 
on account of our want of conformity 
to the holy image of God, Such, how- 
ever, are tne mental exercises of all who 
have been " born again by the incor- 
ruptible seed of the word.** Previous to 
conversion, we never longed for heaven, 
because it is the abode of holiness, and, 
though we might dread punishment, we 
never feared sin. But, if we have been 
made new creatures in Christ Jesus, it is 
the holiness of the world above that con- 
stitutes, in our estimation, one of the 
main attractions of the place : and, though 
sin were not to be followed by death, it 
would still be the object of our unmingled 
abhorrence. Previous to our conversion, 
we walked after the course of this world, 
indulging the vices of the mind, self- 
righteousness, pride, vainglory; if our 
conduct were not marked by fraud, im- 



piety, profanity, intemperance, or un- 
bridled sensuality. Nor had we then a 
well-fbunded hope that, at the termina- 
tion of our course on earth, we should 
enjoy an '* abundant entrance into the 
kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ** But if we have been made ** new 
creatures in Christ Jesus,** we consider 
ourselves not " debtors to the flesh, to 
live after the flesh ;** ** we reckon our- 
selves dead unto sm, but alive unto God . 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.'* We. 
feel and acknowledge that ^* sin should 
not reign in our mortal body; that we 
should be no longer the slaves of sin, but. 
the servants of God, having our fruit unto . 
holiness, and the end thereof everlasting, 
life,** — Dr, Payne, 



VANITY OF POSTHUMOUS FAME. 

It is singularly mortifying to reflect 
how little, in a very short period, any 
man, however eminent may have been 
his reputation for wisdom, is missed in 
the world. For a while a blank is felt. 
He is the theme of public praise ; and 
the tear of regret is shed, and the voice 
of lamentation is raised over his tomb.. 
But he is no sooner out of sight than he* 
begins to be out of mind. He is less and' 
less spoken of. The world appears to 
go on without him much as it did before.* 
New objects of attention and admiration 
arise, and the old ones are gradually for- 
gotten. Of the thousands eminent in 
their day, who must have lived in an- 
cient times, how few comparatively are 
there whose very names have come down 
to us I And even as to those that have 
been saved from the wreck of time, how 
very circumscribed is the circle of their 
fame! By the great mass of human 
society, by the immensely larger pro- 
portion of the population of the world,' 
they have never oecn heard of; their 
names, their works, and their sayings 
are alike unknown. The wisdom of 
Joseph saved the land of Egypt from 
impending ruin : yet soon " anot^r king 
arose which knew not Joseph.** Whilst 
the salutary eflects of his counsel con- 
tinued to be felt, the counsel itself and 
the man who had given it were forgotten, 
and were miserably requited ; and, but 
for the inspired record in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, it is probable we should scarcely 
have heard of his name, even amongst 
the fables, and uncertainties, and con« 
fused and mutilated facts of remote tra« 
di\ioTL^^Wardlaw* 
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[Henry ii. disputing -with Thomas a Becket.] 



ENGLISH HISTORY. 

Henry IL 

Henry ii. succeeded to the throne 
under favourable circumstances ; the 
english nation, tired of the late civil dis- 
cords, looked forward with satisfaction to 
the reign of a monarch, descended from 
their saxon princes, while Henry pos- 
sessed on the continent a much wider 
range of dominion than any of his 
predecessors. He derived from his fa- 
ther the provinces of Anjou and Maine ; 
Normanmr from his mother ; with a large 
portion of the south-west of France, as 
the dowry of his wife. To obtain the 
latter, he sacrificed the prospect of do- 
mestic comfort, by marrying the divorced 
queen of France, who was older than 
himself. Such extensive power would 
have induced a more daring spirit to dis- 
turb his neighbours by attempting to en- 
large his power still further ; but Henry, 
though not deficient in personal bravery, 
was more inclined to the pursuit and en- 
couragement of literature, and the arts 
of peace. He, however, soon showed a 
grasping spirit, by withholding his pa- 
ternal inheritance from his next brother, 
contrary to a solemn oath he had taken, 
from which he was absolved by pope 
Adrian iv., an englishman by birth. 

The troubadours, who were both min- 
strels and poets, were then numerous, and 
sought the royal patronage. Thus a 
taste for setatimentality and refinement 
was difiiised, and a check was afforded to 
the rugged spirit of war and violence ; 
though the authors of that class gave no 
histruction as to the only source of true 

JUNB, 1837. 



wisdom, and their frivolous attainments 
ended in vanity and vexation of snirit. 

The state of England was, at tnis pe- 
riod, so peaceable that Henry did not 
hasten thither, but stayed to conclude 
the siege of a castle in which he was en- 
gaged. On his arrival, he was received 
with much satisfaction by his english 
subjects ; he pursued a course of popular 
measures. William d'Ypres, the com- 
mander of a number of foreign merce- 
naries, was dismissed, and sent from the 
kingdom with his followers ; many cas- 
tles were dismantled, so that traders and 
others could pass through the kingdom 
in comparative safety: some privileges 
were granted, which resembled those of 
the saxon kings ; the state of the coin 
was improved ; commerce was encou- 
raged ; many men of worth were recalled 
from their forced or voluntary exile ; and 
some improper grants of the late king 
were stopped. 

These popular and beneficial arrange- 
ments were effected under Thomas k 
Becket, as chancellor and prune minister. 
Few, whose characters are recorded in 
english history, have, by their conduct, 
so greatly influenced society at large. 
The history of this prelate requires spe- 
cial 'attention. 

There were romantic circumstances 
attending the birth of Becket. His father 
was a citizen of London, who joined the 
crusaders ; being taken prisoner, he fell 
into the hands of a mohammedan chief, but 
escaped by the assistance of his master's 
daughter. She followed him to England, 
determined to seek him out; she suc- 
ceeded in arriving there in safety, though 
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her knowledge of english was restricted to 
two words, "London," and "Gilbert," 
the name of the englishman on whom 
her affections were placed. Bepeating 
incessantly "London" she was di- 
rected to the metropolis, ai^d there she 
wandered about, rebp^ng f.*0ilb^rt." 
Followed by a crow4» flip /M^ lengtl| en- 
tered the street wh^r|i )ie Uyed: his 
servant conducted her fp the ^use of 
" Gilbert," who, finding his (J^Jivpfer 
disposed to become ^ c}^^^^, j^^i^d 
her, and this prelate WM \ii^\f so|}. 

Thomas k JBecket f ece|ve4 ^ W W^ 
then considered a gfl>od (sduc^tipp, ^i^ 
obtained employment ui^d^ tk^ ^f'f^ 
bishop of Canter)}i)ry. H|| al>iUties 
attracted the notice .of tgp |^pg ; j^ sppn 
obtained honours and preferment, noth 
ecclesiastical and military, for in those 
days they were not deemed incompatible. 
He is sai4 to have jbeen the first native 
englishman who, after the conquest, 
obtained' any pffice of distinction in his 
own country. 

3ecket soon pbtained considerable in- 
fluence over iJie king, entering into his 
humours, joining in his amusements or 
pursuits, and complying with hi^ wishes 
\o an extent, ip many respects, unbe- 
coming his station. Whei^ the affairs of 
State had jbeen attended to, t^e king and 
his minister would engage Jn boyish fro- 
lics with jeach other. Becket also eagerly 
courted popularity, which his manners 
were suited to att^Ui whije his abilities 
eained l^m ipfluence, and an unbounded 
liberality increased it. His lextrayagj^nce 
^i^d personal magnificence were very 
great, aQ4 could only be supported by 
the misuse of his opportunities for ac- 
quiring we^th. flis palace was crowded 
by (dependants and guests, amon^ whpm 
he scattered presents with a Jiljeral hand ; 
he l^t opei^ house for al^ comers, and 
gave imnjense prices for delicacies ; while 
the fude planners of the ^^ are showp 
by the statement that the floor of his 
hall was daily spre^ with fresh hay or 
straw in the winter, and green branches 
or rpsHes ip. ^ si^mmpr ; so that if his 
visitors were too numerous tp find seats 
at table, they jmght repose on the 

froupd without soiling or injuring their 
ne clothes. 

When employed on foreign negoti- 
^ons, Becket was equally, or even more 
fond pf ponap and promgality. Being 
sent to Paris op a treaty respecting the 
^i^riage of the son of Henry with the 
daughter pf Lewis, he proceeded with 



two hundred knights, selected from his 
own followers, and numerous other at- 
tendants, well armed and richly clothed. 
As he passed through the french towns, 
-his train moved in the following order : — 
First, two hundred and fifty youths 
singing english ballads, or minstrel 
poetry ; they ^ere ffljiigyred by huntsmen 
with hounds, ^d f^ f^eir apparatus; 
this pcpupatipp w?^ ^^ the great bu- 
siness pf pe^sQQi^ p£ fank. Next fol- 
Ipwed Urge w^QPS) conveying not only 
Hie provisions and wardrobe of Becket, 
ki^ fprpiture for his bed-chamber, kit- 
(^p, ^n4 pven for his chapel. Then 
pgme pack-horses with the more valuable 
artic)^, pach ^f'}^ a pionkey perched 
(^ its burden : then the body of at- 
tendants, followed by the knights, and 
lastly, the chancellor himself and his 
most intimate friends. His abode at 
Paris was such as niight have been ex- 
pected from such a beginning. We can- 
not consider all this pomp as designed to 
promote state business, it was evidently 
the gratification of individual vanity and 
luxury, an4 as such i^ was characteristic 
of the man. This is important for us to 
J^eepin view, while we observe his subse- 
quent proceedings. 

The administration of Becket was 
equally successful abroa4 .^pdat home. A 
treaty with Scotland, in 1 }5&, restored the 
northern districts of England, which had 
been occupied by their Gng ; and a suc- 
cessful invasion of Wales, in 1 157, opened 
that country to the english power, while 
the completion of the treaty negotiated 
with Louis, appeared tp he secured by 
the epgagements for the marriage of 
the parties concerned, wl^ were infants. 

Henry had gone forwa|*d with a firm 
and successful step, but one set of mear 
sures were still wanting. It was needful 
to curb tj^e domineeripg spirit of the 
romish clergy, whose influence had been 
increased by the institutions of chivalry, 
and the partial diffusion of literature. 
Their claims of exemption frpm the civil 
power were already estahJished in several 
countries of Europe ; and under Theo- 
bald, archbishop of Canterbury, Henry 
found the proceedings of his gpyernmerit 
thwarted and impeded. The death of 
that prelate, in 1161, appeared to give 
the king a decisive advantage by his 
power to nominate a successor ; when it 
seemed that he could not prpniote his 
own views better than Il?y selecting l^s 
tried and trusty chancellor, Becket, one 
so devpted to pif will and pieasurPi bol^ 
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in private society a|i4 in the transactions 
of state. So thought Henry, and such 
was also the opinion of the clergy, for 
they opposed the roya} appointment, ^d 
declarea that a huntsm;in and a falconer, 
one who was rather a soldier than a 
priest, ought not to be made an arch- 
bishop. The result showed how vain 
are the plans of human wisdom, and 
that reliapce on ai^y human friend, or 
confederate, is l^e th^t of Israel of old 
upon Egypt ; it is a reed which will pierce 
the hand of ^ose who leap thereon. Do 
we not find this dailv re^ed in the 
common occurrences of life? 

Henry had reaspn to e?:pect that his 
new archbishop would be faithful to him, 
having doubtless informed so iptimate a 
counsellor of bis intpntipu to restrain 
the po^jrer of the clergy. Qn one occa- 
sion, when the bishpp of Chichester 
openly supported the supremacy of the 
pope, Henry declared that the papal au- 
thority was a concession from men, but 
that the royal ppwer had a superior claim, 
as emanating from God. The people 
showed their approval of this assertion ; 
Secket then supported it, by reminding 
the bishop of his oath to the king as his 
superior. He also imposed a tax upon 
the clergy, towards defraying the ex- 
penses of ^ war ; an interference lyhich 
they resented by threats of excommu- 
nication. 

There is reason to believe that Becket 
desired the dignity of archbishop, though 
ne stated th*t it would bring hm into col- 
lision with the king ; this, however, was 
so expressed, that Henry still hoped he 
would promote his measures. More 
than thirteen months passed, before the 
appointment was finally settled, during 
which time Becket gave no indication 
that he n^ant to apt a different part. But 
as soon 3LS he was consecrated, he at 
once exhibited a change of conduct which 
struck all with amazement. It was calcu- 
lated to give weight to his subsequent prp- 
ceedings,but was a mere form of godliness, 
directly opposed to the spirit and practice 
of the gospel. All his pomp and finpry 
were hSl aside ; sackcloth w^ worn next 
the skin, but his robes were ^o disposed 
as to show the rough under-garment, not 
free from vermin. His upper garments 
united the Cjostume of the monks and of 
the clergy, in order to ple9^ both ; his 
hack was frequently bared to receive 
stripes ; his food wa^ coarse and unpa- 
latable, fennel was ndxed with the water, 
l» n^e it unpleasant to the ta^te. Svery 



day he washed the feet of thirteen beg- 
gars, and gave them food and money. 
He paced the cloisters by himself, shed- 
ding tears, as if lamenting his past life ; 
and he was often seen in prayer, and 
reading the Scriptures. He regularly 
performed mass, exhibited profound 
respect to the clergy, visited the sick 
monks, and sent large donations to their 
establishments. But all these things were 
done so as to produce effect ; there was 
no evidence of a change of heart, no 
humility or real contrition. And all was 
calculated to prepare the nation for the 
decided change which Bepket's outward 
conduct soon urged forward. He showed a 
determination to support the indepen- 
dence of the clergy, and their immunity 
from the restraints of the laws of the 
kingdom. Then, as their primate, he 
would reign paramount and independent 
iu England, Py his power over the con- 
sciences of men, which would give him 
more than royal authority. When we 
consider the sacrifices men have made 
for ambition, we can believe that a cha- 
racter like Bpcket, sated with the vanities 
of the world, would eagerly strike into 
this path; it promised him such fame 
and power as he could not hope to obtain 
by tne royal favour, which also was sub- 
ject to change, and required constant 
submission aud dependance on the mo- 
narch. 

Becket manifested his determination 
to be independent of the king's autho- 
rity, by his speedy resignation of the of- 
fice of chancellor. He pretended in- 
competency to discharge the duties of 
both oflBces, and his statement would 
have been correct, had he designed to 
live Uke a primitive bishop. But the 
duties of a prelate, as Becket performed 
them, were often united with offices of 
state i his motive, therefore, was to avoid 
being beholden to the kipg, and to afford 
no ground for being treated as a lay of- 
ficer. Henry speedily saw through the 
conduct of his former favourite and 
counsellor; and when they returned to 
England, they were evidently no longer 
on good terms. The king required Becket 
to resign the archdeaconry of his own 
see, a wealthy preferment, which Becket 
desired to retain, not caring for the ano- 
maly of being at once the officer to ex- 
ecute, and the party to whom he was 
responsible. 

The character and designs of Becket 
were farther manifested, by his being 
the first to push forward the contests 
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between the ecclesiastical and secular 
powers. He began to vindicate what he 
called the rights of his see, by claiming 
a number of landed estates, which had, 
he asserted, formerly belonged to the 
archbishopric of Canterbury, but were 
then in the hands of the king and 
the nobility. He presented a priest 
to a benefice in Kent, which belonged to 
the lord of the manor ; and when the 
latter opposed this usurpation, Becket 
pronounced against him a sentence of 
excommunication, though he was the 
king's tenant, and it was customary never 
to excommunicate a royal dependant, 
vrithout tlie consent of. the monarch. 
Henry's wrath was excited, upon which 
Becket consented to withdraw the sen- 
tence he had pronounced. 

The main subject of contention was 
brought forward. The saxon clergy, when 
accused of crimes, had been tri^ in the 
usual courts, with the bishop sitting as an 
additional judge. William i. had, how- 
ever, directed that ecclesiastics should 
be tried before their own bishops, each 
in his own court. When thus subjected 
to their own order, the guilty often es- 
caped ; it was publicly declared before 
the king, that m his reign alone more 
than a hundred instances of persons 
killed by ecclesiastics had occurred. A 
very flagrant case was brought forward ; 
one of 3ie clergy in the diocese of Wor- 
cester had seduced the daughter of a 
respectable man, and murdered the fa- 
ther to avoid his resentment. The king 
required that this murderer should be 
tried in the regular court ; but Becket gave 
him over to his bishop, by whom he was 
only sentenced to personal chastisement 
and suspension from attending his cure 
for a short time. 

In a public assembly at Westminster, 
Henry demanded that in future, criminid 
ecclesiastics should be degraded from 
their orders, and then delivered to the 
usual oflScers of justice, in compliance 
vdth the ancient customs of the land. 
The nobiUty and one bishop declared their 
consent, while Becket and the rest re- 
fused, and insisted that the exclusive pri- 
vileges of the clergy should be continued. 
After an angry discussion, the king 
left the assembly, and deprived .Becket 
of the secular honours and emoluments 
which he had still retained. 

Becket could depend upon the support 
of his order ; but their present demands 
were not popular, they were evidently 
opposed to reason and equity; also, there 



was, at this juncture, a contest for the 
papacy, which made the rival pontiffs 
unwilling to risk the support of their 
respective adherents. Becket was there- 
fore urged to comply with the laws ; in 
consequence he went to the king, and 
promised obedience. 

To bring this matter to a close, the 
king summoned a parliament, which met 
at Clarendon near Salisbury, in January, 
II 64. Before it met, Becket found that 
he could no longer hope to influence the 
king ; he therefore determined to pursue 
his contest for independence, regardless 
of the consequences. When the assem- 
bly had a question proposed to j^hem, 
whether they would conform to the an- 
cient customs of England, Becket again 
answered with a reservation of the pri- 
vileges of his order. The clergy un- 
plored and the nobility threatened, but 
all was vain, till, under the dread of 
immediate violence, Becket gave a re- 
luctant assent, but pretended ignorance 
as to the ancient customs, though he had 
been chancellor, the first law oflBcer of 
the realm. Further proceedings were 
therefore adjourned till the following 
day, when the statement was produced in 
writing, and assented to by all excepting 
Becket, who, regardless of his promise, 
evaded compliance. The articles of the 
statement, indeed, went to the root of the 
spiritual despotism which the pope and 
clergy laboured to establish. They were 
called the Constitutions of Clarendon, 
and by them the royal foundations were left 
in the king's power. Ecclesiastics accused 
of crimes were to be tried in the common 
courts, unless the king's judge remitted 
the cause to the ecclesiastical tribunals. 
No ecclesiastic was to quit the kingdom 
without permission; appeals from the 
bishop's courts were to be tried before 
the king instead of the pope. All eccle- 
siastics who held property under the 
crown were to render the appointed ser- 
vices the same as laymen, and the sons 
of bondmen were not to be admitted 
into orders without the consent of their 
lords. 

Becket felt that the national feeling 
was strongly against him ; he sought a 
private conference with the king, but 
Henry, though irritable, was firm both 
in his friendships and oppositions, and 
steadily refused even to see him. Becket 
was rendered desperate, and prepared to 
encounter the consequences of pushing 
his own course to the utmost. He re- 
turned to Canterbury after an unsuc- 
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cessful attempt to quit the kingdom, 
having obtained support from the pope, 
who was alarmed at the king's pro- 
ceedings against his supremacy. 

In October, the king called a parliament 
at Northampton, determined if possible 
to remove Becket from his see. The 
archbishop was summoned to attend ; at 
first he sought to appease the king ; but 
his advances and his testimonies of re- 
spect were reiected. A number of ar- 
ticles were brought forward against 
Becket. He was first accused of refusing 
justice to a suitor, one of the king's oflS- 
cers. This he met by proving the con- 
temptuous conduct of the appKcant, who 
made his oath upon a book of songs, in- 
stead of the Gospels. The next charge 
was, that he had refused to answer an ap- 
peal from the above mentioned ofl&cer, 
when summoned by the king to do so. 
His defence was, that he sent four knights 
to state the man's ill conduct. This, 
however, was not deemed a satisfactory 
reason for refusing to answer an appeal 
before his liege lord, and he was sen- 
tenced to pay a fine. The usual amount 
in such a case was forty shillings ; but the 
king required of Becket five hundred 
poimds. 

On the following day he was required 
to pay to the king two other sums of three 
hundred pounds andfive hundred pounds. 
Becket pleaded that the first amount had 
been expended in repairing two royal 
castles, of which he was warden, and 
that the latter was a gift, not a loan ; but 
he submitted to repay both rather than 
contest the claim with the king. 

On the third day, Becket was called to 
account for the revenues of benefices 
which had become vacant while he was 
chancellor. The claim, under this head, 
was for forty-four thousand marks, equal 
perhaps to half a million of our money ; 
and showed Henry's determination to 
crush his former favourite. He an- 
swered, that when chancellor, he had 
never been required to account for these 
sums, and when made archbishop, he 
was formally exonerated from all such 
claims. This charge explains the source 
from whence Becket had supported the 
pomp and luxury he • displayed, while 
it is evident that the king must have 
been aware of the misapplication of the 
large sums which were at his chan- 
cellor's disposal. 

Becket requested time to consult with 
the other prelates, but found them little 
jnclined to support him, while tl^e no- 



bility had deserted one thus manifestly 
on the brink of ruin. Under these cir- 
cumstances the ambitious mind of Becket 
saw but one chance of escaping. He must 
enlist in his behalf the superstitious feel- 
ings of the age, and exhibit himself as pre- 
pared to suffer martyrdom for that which 
he would call religion, but which was, in 
fact, entirely opposed to the spirit and the 
precepts of the gospel. For this pur- 
pose, ne had only to take the posture of 
defence; the king's over eagerness to 
attack him personally would give him 
opportunity to mix up the cause of the 
clergy with his own. Finding his table 
deserted by the nobles, he caused it to be 
surrounded by beggars, in imitation of the 
conduct of tne great man in the parable, 
Luke xiv. 21. After having gained 
leave for two day's absence, on the plea 
of illness, he nerved his mind for the 
conflict. He prohibited the bishops from 
taking any part in the parliamentary 
proceedings against him, ordered the 
mass service of the martyr Stephen to 
be repeated in his presence, and siP^ed 
to his own case, Ps. ii . 2, cxix. 23. Then 
arraying himself in the full costume of 
his order, he took the silver cross usually 
borne before him, and carried it in his 
hands into the presence of the king ; well 
knowing that the feelings of Uie age 
would not allow any violence to be used 
towards a prelate with this superstitious 
ensign in his hand. By this attitude of 
defiance, he showed that he expected 
no justice, but sought for protection. 

The nobles and the other prelates were 
astonished. The king withdrew in anger, 
and called the principal nobility to fol- 
low him. Becket was then entreated by 
several to submit, but in vain, and he 
openly refused to abide by the decision 
of the parliament. The archbishop of 
York bade him remember that the king's 
weapon was sharper than his own ; Becket 
answered that tne king's weapon could 
destroy the body, but that his de- 
stroyed the soul, and sent it to hell. One 
of the bishops spoke of refusing far- 
ther obedience to Becket, and threatened 
to appeal to the pope. This gave Becket 
an advantage, wno only desired to carry 
his claims to the papal tribunal. He re- 
fused to hear the sentence the barons 
were about to pronounce, telling them to 
remember that they were bound to obey 
God and him, rather than an earthly 
king. He then rose, and slowly retired 
amidst the murmurs of the assembly. 
One called him a perjured traitor, upon 
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which his old feelinsfs of chivalry were 
aroused, and he exclaimed that he would 
defend himself by arms against his accu- 
sers, if his being in orders did i^ot forbid. 
Becket went forth bearing his cross 
— a very different cross from that 
which our Lord bade his disciples to take 
up and follow him ! The feelings of the 
crowd without now were exerted in his 
favour. The prelate had taken popular 
ground by appealing to the superstitious 
feelings of the age in opposition to legal 
authority, and by placing himself in the 
posture of a persecuted man. He was 
received with joyful acclamations; he 
opened his house to feast all who chose 
to resort thither, and sent to request the 
king's permission to proceed to the con- 
tinent. An answer was promised to him 
gn the morrow, but Becket withdrew tb 
Lincolnshire the same night, and re- 
mained there some days in concealment ; 
after which lie proceeded in disguise tb 
Kent, and from thence to Flanders. 

Becket hoped and expected to be sup- 
ported by the king of Francie, and also 
by the pope; the one from political 
grounds, the other because he was a 
suflTerer for the immunities of the clergy, 
, and the privileges of the papacy ; but the 
pope saw that the fiery spirit of Beckiet 
would endanger his own success, and 
that his personal unpopularity with the 
nobles would thwart his measures. The 

Eontiff, Alexander in., therefore, did not 
astily take up the matter, but recom- 
mended Becket to reside at the abbey of 
Pontigny, as a cistercian monk, and prac- 
tise the rules of that order. Thus time 
would be gained, while any advantages 
which offered might be seized. 

In his retirement, Becket wrote letters 
to the english prelaties, endeavouring to 
excite the public feeling in his behalf, as 
supporting the cause of Christ and bt his 
church. He excommunicated many of the 
nobility, and other iadherents of the king, 
solemnly praying, in the usual form of 
that ceremonial, that they might suffer 
both body and soul in hell 1 He de- 
clared that the english ecclesiastics were 
absolved from their engagement to obey 
the constitutions of Clarendon. How 
different from the conduct of the apostle 
Paul, who willingly consented to answer, 
even before a heathen judge, only de- 
siring that he might not be condemned, 
unless the things laid to his charge were 
proved. The letters of Becket, and 
some able replies whicli lie received, have 
been preserved, but there is no room here 



to enter into their contents. The bishop 
of Salisbury urged him to study die 
Scriptures, rather than the laws which 
related to ecclesiastical privileges. Becket 
continued to receive accounts that he ex- 
cited the king's rage : one of these scenes 
was thus described to him by a friend : 
"The king, bursting into one of his 
usual fits of passion, threw off his cap, 
unfastened liis belt, ploak, and vest, and 
hurled thein away ; he tore the covering 
of his couch, and, sitting down on the 
ground, began to griaw pieces of straw.** 
When the evil passions arfe excited, nei- 
ther birth nor station will preserve from 
unseCmW actions ; and Henry's measures 
against Becket were personally vindictive, 
extending even to punishing bis rela- 
tions. 

This gtaniggle lasted six years; at the 
expiration of which time Henry desired 
to come to terms widi Becket. tie felt 
that the superstitious feelings bf the 
age gaVe the papal power aidvantages 
over the royal authority, and was anxious 
to avoid farther extremities. A con- 
ference took place in 1171. Henry justly 
called upon the king of France to mark, 
that the archbishop would represent what- 
ever displeased him as against the honour 
of God, and thus he would dispossess 
the king of his righti The result was 
not satisfactory ; for though Socket's con- 
duct was strongly disapproved of, pope 
Alexander, having now got rid Oi nis 
rival, named Becket his legate or depaty 
for England. Thus he strengthened nim 
to keep up the contest ; while he granted 
Henry some tiiiimportant requests, Such 
as having his ^on crowned by the arch- 
bishop of York. Even these trifiing 
concessions displeased Becket, who laid 
an interdict upon all England, a pnblic 
censure the nature of whicli will be 
explained inore fully wheii vt^e come to 
the reign of king John ; but the coast 
wds guarded so that he could not send 
over the official declaration of tMs ini- 
quitous sientence. 

Becket and Henry ^fere now both 
wearied of thieir contest, and at last 
agreed to terms of reconciliation, fieck- 
et's property was to be restbred, and 
the demands upon him were to be relin- 
quished ; whilie, on the other hand, no 
farther efforts were to be made to excite 
rebellion against Henry among his sub- 
jects. But mutual hatred still remained, 
aiid th6 king refused, wh6n thef met, 
to ^ve the archbishop the Id^ of pliee 
which he asked, aS a tok^ bf forgtvenl^ 
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A second interview took place at Rouen. 
Henry still appeared unfriendly, and 
Becket returned to England with some 
doubts as to his personal safety. The 
same haughty spirit had been manifested 
on his part ; he sent before him a sentence 
of excommunication against the arch- 
bishop of York and tv^o bishops, for hav- 
ing crowned the young prince. This was 
received with much fispleasure by their 
adherents, and Becket was told that un- 
less he took better counsel, it would have 
been wiser tot him to have remained 
abroad. The people of Sandwifch, how- 
ever^ protected him, and he was received 
at Canterbury with joy and triumph ; he 
was noTV popular, the commonalty re- 
garding him as a saxon involved in a 
contest with their norman oppressors, 
while the notility were alarmed at his 
conduct, fie went to London, anxious 
to see the young prince, whom the king 
had admitted to take a i^are in the go- 
vernment, and to proceed against his op- 
ponents; but was ordered to with- 
draw to Canterbury, where he found his 
servants engaged in acts of hostility with 
the royal authorities, fie now felt his 
danger, and wrote to the pope that the 
sword of death hang over his head. 

The exc'dmmunicated prelates went to 
Normandy, and Henry asked their Coun- 
sel ; one of them plainly told him, that 
neither king nor kingdom must expect any 
peace during Becket*s Kffe. -This dis- 
quieted the kihg,^ who knew that he had 
appointed the archbishop, though aware 
that he was quite unfit for the duties of 
that station, only in order to promote his 
own views; thus all his troubles had 
been occasioned by his own contrivance. 
Henry loudly expressed his rage against 
Becket, when four of his barons, Regi- 
nald fttz-Urs^j William de Tracy, fiugh 
Moreville, and ttichard Bryto, resolved 
to compel fiecket to withdraw his ex- 
communications, or they would put him 
to death. They left the court secretly, 
travelled different roads, but met toge- 
ther at Saltwoo*d, near Canterbury. The 
king, ignorant of their design, held a 
council, and three nobles were sent to 
arrest the archbishop. 

During this interval was chriStmaS, 
Wheii Becket preached a sermon, in 
which he expressed the possibility of 
there being soon another martyred arch- 
bishop, and he closed the day, expressly 
set apart to commemorate the gooa 
Mings o( a Saviour's birth, bringing 



" glory to Grod in the highest, on earth 
peace and good- will towards men," with a 
very different proclamation. He excom- 
municated two adherents of the king, in 
terms of the utmost violence ; one of 
them was accused of refusing to give 
up soine lands belonging to the see ; the 
other had cut off the tail of a hofse which 
was carryilig provisions tb Bfecket*s pa- 
lace. 

Oh December 29^ the fmt kilighls 
entered Canterbury with some soldiers 
they had collected, and proceeded to thte 
chamber of Becktet about noon. Thejr 
required him to withdraw the excom^ 
municatiohs, and Satisfy the king as to his 
treasonable projects ; he told them that the 
archbishop nimself taust be absolved hf 
the pope, but he would absolve the others, 
if, they humbly submitted to his mercy. 
After a lengthened altercation, and k 
good deal of dispute among their follow- 
ers, Becket proceeded into the church ih 
vespers. lie was standing on the steps of 
the altar when the armed knights en- 
tered ; he might have retreated, but he 
refused to do so, and set them at defiancfe. 
They threatened him with death; he 
replied, **Then I g:o to death, in the 
Lord's name ; I commend my soul and 
the cause of the church to God and the 
saints ; I will not fly on account df your 
swords, but I fbrbid you to touch mt 
friends.** He was agam threatened with 
death if he remained : he refused to stit, 
ihd offered himself to their blows. The 
knights attempted to drag hiih out. while 
his own friends held him back. A blow 
from Tracy*s sword, aimed at one bf the 
attendants, wounded Becket; anothei^ 
blow threw him upoti the ground, when he 
ioined his hands as in prayer, ahd dre# 
his cloak over him ; a third blow frac- 
tured his skull ; a fourth ended his life. 

Thus fell Thomas k Becket, murdered 
Indeed by violence, but not a martyr, 
unless he is considered amartyf to the 
supremacy of the pope, and the domin- 
ation of the clergy. Had he accomplished 
his plans, he would probably have made 
the ecclesiastics of England a separate 
order, so that they might have ruled 
the consciences of men, as in Spain 
and in other bigoted countries. Had h^ 
succeeded, the state of our land woUld 
have been fair different from its present 
happy condition. The history of the 
popish priests in the papal states, and 
that of the brahtoins in India, alike ma- 
nifest the direful effects of a dominatioi^ 
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founded upon one class of men holding 
the consciences of their fellow-men in 
bondage, by the assumption of exclusive 
privileges and a claim to power above 
the ordinary responsibilities of mortals. 

The just indignation which the mur- 
der of Becket excited, threw a veil over 
his faults, and, for the moment, seemed to 
give advantage to the cause for which he 
died. The king had considerable diffi- 
culty in establishing his own innocence ; 
though the pope consented to his pardon, 
he found it expedient to submit to perform 
a very humiUating penance at the tomb 
of Becket. Henry entered Canterbury 
barefooted,and presented his bare should- 
ers to the scourge of the monks, and was 
then absolved. The four knights went 
to Rome, and submitted to the penances 
enjoined, which included a pilgrimage to 
the^oly Land, where, it is supposed, 
three of them died; Tracy, the fourth, 
returned, and settled in Gloucester- 
shire. 

In due time, Becket was canonized as 
a saint. Many miracles were said to be 
wrought at his tomb, pilgrims thronged 
to it from all parts ; it is recorded that in 
1421 at least 100,000 persons visited Can- 
terbury upon thaterrand,and the offerings 
at his shrine were many hundred times 
more than even those presented at the altar 
of the virgin in the same cathedral. Yet 
the history of Becket presented little 
encouragement to the ecclesiastics of fol- 
lowing ages. Irrespective of his mur- 
der, he had evidently l«st more than he 
gained by his ambitious attempts y and the 
future leaders of the english church 
found it their interest to pursue plans 
having less pretension, and interfering 
less directly with ruling powers. 

One of the miracles said to have been 
performed by Becket was, his body rising 
from the bier on which it was laid, 
to light the wax candles which had been 
put out. Another was, that after the 
funeral service had been performed, he 
held up his hand to bless the people. It 
was related that dead men were raised to 
life bv his intercession, and not only 
men, out dogs, horses, and cows ! False 
miracles always extend to absurdities, 
and thus may readily be distinguished 
from true ones. 

The humiliation of Henry was a mere 
act of policy, which tended to re-estabUsh 
his credit with the clergy, and the public 
at large ; but it was said to have been 
rewarded by a victory over the scots, 



gained on the day he entered Canterbury 
as a penitent. Henry on a former occa- 
sion showed he had no objection to ex- 
hibit himself as a humble attendant on 
the pope. In 1 161, the kings of France 
and England dismounted at the approach 
of the pope, and walked on foot oy his 
side, leading the palfrey of the pontiff, a 
spectacle which the romish ecclesiastical 
mstorian speaks of, '* as pleasing to God, 
to angels, and to men.*' 

While a large portion of ecclesiastical 
history at this period is taken up with the 
account of Becket, and his contest for the 
secular privileges of the clergy, only a few 
particulars are preserved conceminga per- 
secuted band of the followers of Christ, 
who visited England at this period. The 
king seems to have taken part in the se- 
vere treatment they met with, probably 
thinking that by this act of zeal for the 
church of Rome, his opposition to its 
other claims might be excused. We 
are told that thirty men and women came 
over from Germany to England, in the 
year 1 159. They differed from the estab- 
lished religion in many things, abhor- 
ring the doctrines of purgatory and 
prayers for the dead, nor did they pay 
any worship to the saints. They were 
summoned to appear before a council of 
the clergy at Oxford, when Gerard, their 
teacher, a man of learning, declared 
that they were christians, and l>elieved 
the doctrines of the apostles. Their 
doctrines being examined by the king 
and council, fiiey were denounced as 
heretics ; sentence was pronounced that 
they should be branded with a hot iron 
upon the forehead, be whipped through 
Oxford, have their clothes cut off short 
by their girdles, and be turned into the 
open fields, with severe penalties against 
all who should in any way relieve 
them. They remained peaceful and 
composed, repeating the words of Scrip- 
ture, " Blessed are they that are perse- 
cuted for righteousness* sake ; for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven.*' They had 
an english female convert, who recanted 
under dread of persecution ; we are told 
that it was the depth of winter, and all 
these poor foreigners perished from cold 
and hunger. " These,** says an histo- 
rian, ** were the first who were punished 
in England for the crime of heresy, and 
it would have been for the credit of our 
country had they been the last.*' Thus 
Henry ii., although distinguished for 
human wisdom and prudence, rejected 
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what might, under the blessing of God, 
have procured the richest blessings for 
his kingdom. Let us be thankful that we 
now enjoy a brighter light, and that the 
words of our Saviour may be applied 
to the happier times in which we live, 
"Blessed are your eyes, for they see ; and 
your ears, for they hear." 

The contest with Becket forms so promi- 
nent a part of the history of Henry ii., 
that.it was needful to suspend the notice of 
several other events, which would have 
interrupted the narrative. The state of 
England at this time was, upon the whole, 
prosperous. The successes against Wales 
and Scotland encouraged Henry to seek 
the conquest of Ireland, which was less 
civilized than England, and governed 
by a number of petty princes. Pope 
Adrian, acting upon the blasphemous as- 
sumptions of the papacy, gave Henry 
authority to conquer Ireland upon con- 
dition that it was brought under obe- 
dience to the see of Rome, and that 
the payment of peter-pence was regu- 
larly enforced there. His grant was 
made in the second year of uiis reign, 
but Henry did not hasten to avail him- 
self of it. Meanwhile the conquest of 
Ireland was achieved by a few private 
adventurers, in consequence of a civil 
contest between two of its princes. Der- 
mod, the king of Leinster, having car- 
ried away the wife of the king of Meath, 
was driven into exile, upon which 
he appHed to Henry to permit his sub- 
jects to assist in restoring him to the 
throne. A welsh knight, named Fitz- 
Stephen, joined Dermod, and invaded 
Ireland with about five hundred well- 
armed men, who were successful against 
the less disciplined irish. This knight 
was rewarded by a large grant of land 
near Wexford. Dermod, not satisfied 
with regaining his own kingdom, as- 
pired to be king of Ireland. Strongbow, 
the earl of Strigal, joined Fitz- Stephen, 
and the invaders were further successful. 
This excited the attention of Henry ; 
he forbade other adventurers following 
them, and, in 1 172, went himself to Ire- 
land with an army. The irish princes 
submitted at once, so that Henry, al- 
most without efibrt, became lord of Ire- 
land, 

Though Henry was thus successful in 
Ireland, he experienced severe trials in 
other matters. His union with queen 
Eleanor was one of worldly interest, as 
already noticed. He was an unffdthful 



husband, and she was a vindictive wife. 
Her sons were genuine knights, spe- 
cimens alike of the commendable and 
defective qualities of the spirit of chivalry. 
Prince Henry, the eldest, was a favourite 
with his father, who caused him to be 
crowned at the age of fifteen, and waited 
upon him at the coronation, remarking, 
that no king was ever more honourably 
served. The spoiled, haughty young 
prince, turned to the archbishop of York, 
and said, it was no great matter for the 
son of an earl to wait upon the son of a 
king ! Where such an undutiful spirit 
existed, the revengeful mother easily 
excited the possessor to acts of disobedi- 
ence, even to open rebellion. The latter 
years of Henry ii. were rendered very 
psunful by the conduct of young Henry 
and his brothers Richard and Geoffrey. 
The kings of France and Scotland pro- 
moted this spirit ; but the old king rallied 
his followers, and With the aid of foreign 
troops he overcame all his enemies, and 
obliged the king of Scotland to own him 
as lus superior lord. These civil contests 
induced Henry to seek popularity by 
restoring more of the saxon laws, and 
strictly enforcing obedience to them. 

This domestic discord continued : the 
queen was detained in confinement for 
many years, and the princes quarrelled 
with each other, as well as with their 
father. To the latter proceeding they 
were excited by their mother, who was 
indignant at her husband's neglect and 
infidehties. The young Henry sought 
every opportunity to exercise the func- 
tions of royalty, and to vex his father by 
his efforts both in England and on the 
continent. But he did not prosper ; vex- 
ation for his want of success brought 
on or aggravated a malady which 
speedily became fatal. He was laid on 
his death-bed at Limoges, in France, 
in the year 1 183, when his mind was bur- 
dened with a sense of his ingratitude. 
He besought his father's forgiveness; the 
father dared not visit his son, who had 
often acted treacherously towards him, 
but sent a ring as a token of forgiveness. 
The dying prince, heavily pressed with a 
sense of misconduct, sought alleviation 
of his terrors by acts of will-worship. 
He had sackcloth substituted for his 
clothing, and he was drawn by a rope 
from his bed to a heap of ashes, where 
he breathed his last i a striking instance 
that disobedience to parents usually meets 
its just recompense even in this life. 
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Henry's "lamp w*$ put out in obscure 
darkness," agreeably to the declaration 
of Scripture, Prov. xx. 20. Though 
he had received unusual marks of fa- 
Tour from his father, and even sove- 
reign power, he sought to compass that 
father's death, and thus exemplified the 
Terse that follows : ** An inheritance may 
be gotten hastily at the beginning ; but 
the end thereof shall not be blessed." 

Richard and Geoffrey did not take wam- 
hig from their brother's example; the 
latter soon came to an untimely end, 
being tranipied to death at Paris in a 
tournament or mock combat of armed 
knights. Richard, though as violent as 
his brothers, was less malignant in his 
opposition to his father, notwithstanding 
he had a cause of complaint against that 
parent, who was reported to have formed 
an unlawful attachment to a princess en- 
gaged to this son. The domestic trou- 
bles of Henry ii. illustrate the manner 
in which what the world falsely calls 
"pleasant vices," become the scourges 
and causes of suffering to those that are 
enslaved thereby. 

The news that Jerusalem was taken by 
the sultan Saladin excited all Europe. 
The kings of France and England under- 
took to join the crusade ; but even this 
did not prevent hostile proceedings be- 
tween them. Philip, the king of France, 
promoted discord in his rival's family, and 
was joined by prince Richard. Henry 
was eventually obliged to consent to some 
terms Which weakened his power and 
lessened his dignity. This troubled him ; 
and when, in consequence of the treaty, 
he examined a list of persons whose 
treasonable actions were to be passed 
over, he found the name of his youngest 
and favourite son, John, who had been 
Secretly in league with the king of France, 
he was quite overcome. 'The king then 
cursed his children in the bitterest terms, 
and could never be prevailed upon to re- 
tract his maledictions. The excitement was 
too much for a frame enfeebled not only 
by years, but still more by his manner of 
life, and domestic trials. He tvas attacked 
by a fever, and died after a short illness, 
on July 6, 1819, in the church at Chinon, 
whither he desired to be removed when 
he felt his end approaching. Then was 
displayed the disregard of the world for 
its votaries. The dead body of this mo- 
narch, once the most powerful prince of 
his day, was actually stripped by the at- 
tendants, and for some time remained 



destitute of covering, in the church where 
he died ; a proof of the little regard in- 
spired by his private conduct. Prepara- 
tions being made for the funeral, his 
corpse was removed to Fontevraud. 
Ricnard came to meet the funeral pro- 
cession, and was struck with compunction 
at beholding the corpse of a father whose 
end he hastened by undutiful conduct. 

During this reign, England advanced 
in power and in prosperity. The nonnans 
and their descendants still held the offices 
of wealth and influence ; but they now 
had become partly incorporated with the 
natives, and the country began to exhibit 
less of the features of a conquered land, 
though the manners and langui^ which 
prevailed among the higher ranks were 
of foreign origin, and as such still ofPensive 
to the natives. 

One of the principal features in Henry's 
character, was activity and restiessness. 
He was seldom seen in an attitude of re- 
pose, and his attendants were wearied 
by his incessantly moving from place to 
place. This constitutional restlessness 
naturally affected his temper ; he was 
irritable and violent, seeking a variety of 
pleasures, which were frequendy of a 
licentious character. His criminal at- 
tachment to Rosamond, daughter of tiie 
baron de Clifibrd, has given rise to nu- 
merous legendary stories and ancient 
ballads, which describe a labyrinth at 
Woodstock, supposed to have been con- 
structed to conceal his favourite from 
queen Eleanor. The latter appears to 
have detected this wretched connexion, 
and her violent menaces are said by the 
old chroniclers to have shortened the days 
of her rival. This easily gave rise to 
stories of daggers and of bowk of poison. 
All such connexions are destructive. 

Henry's character and habits were thus 
describea by his contemporary Giraldus, 
who was personally attached to him. 
" He was a most eloquent prince, and 
learned for those times ; aflable, facetious, 
and exceeded by none in the courtesy of 
his manner. Fierce to the turbulent, 
clement to the subdued ; stem to his do- 
mestics, obliging to strangers. Peace 
he observed and cultivated most dili- 
gently. He was pleased with the humble, 
but oppressive to his nobihty, and fona 
of trampling on their pride. Few equalled 
him in his eleemosynary bounties, and 
he contributed largely to the Palestine 
expeditions, but it gave to the impiois 
soMier what he eugnt to haye given te 
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iihe priest. He was more than usually 
affectionate to bis children in their in- 
fancy, but too much of the step-father to 
them as they grew up. What be once 
knew that was worth remembering he 
never apiin forgot.*' We must however 
iiotice Henry ii. and his vices in more 
Jwinted terms, and conclude in the words 
of the book of Ecclesiastes : — ** Though 
a sinner do evil an hundred times, and 
his days be prolonged, yet surely I know 
that it shall be wfeU with them that 
fear God, which ffear before him : 
but it shall not be well with the wicked, 
neidier shall he prolong his days, which 
are as a shadow ; because he feareth not 
before God." Eccl. viii. 12, 13. 



OLD HUMPHREY ON REMOVALS. 

AxL who are in the habit of observing 
persons and things with any degree of 
attention, and reflecting oh what takei^ 
place around them, must now and then 
be occupied vvith odd subjects. This is 
continually occurring to Old Humphrey, 
as those must be aware who have read 
that small part of his observations which 
has been made public. 

There is such a pleasure in giving 
way to the mood of the moment, i^uch a 
luxury in indulging one's wandering ih- 
clinations in such matters, that i can 
hardly resist it ; and for this reason it is, 
that the subjects which engage me are 
so unconnected one with another. Who 
ever read two papers of Old Humphrey's 
on the same subject ? 

The worst of it is, that sometimes I 
get dozing and prosing over things which 
cannot be turned to much account, and 
then it vexes me. Oh the dblight of 
feeling the heart beat against the bosom, 
and the pulse throb quickly with some 
high and holy, or philanthropic purpose ! 
Those who have ever known what it ife 
to be filled with a glowing desire to glo- 
rify God, or to compass some berievolent 
undertaking for the good of man, will 
acknowledge that all other designs ate 
poor and pitiful in comparison. There 
are glorious moments at times mercifully 
vouchsafed to us, of this kind, when the 
lagging pen cannot keep pace with the 
beating of the heart, ana when the beat- 
ing of the heart is equally far behind the 
winged spirit, urging its way to the 
brij^t *nd of its high desires. Such 



seasons as these are the verf sunbeams 
of life, the precious gifts of the Eternal. 

At the moment I write this, I am 
seated at the window : it is early. Two 
vans have been for some time opposite 
the door of the adjoining house ; some 
hay has been shaken down on the ground 
for the horses, their bridles having first 
been unhooked from their collars ; and 
five men are now busily employed in 
carrying out the furniture fi*om the house, 
and placing it in the vans : heavy chestsj 
corded boxes, chests of drawers, bed- 
Steads, sofa, bookcases, tables and chains. 
As the load gets higher, lighter things 
are added, corfaices, bedding and blankets, 
carpets, hearth-rugs, and bandboxes tied 
round with red tape. A large piece of 
brown matting is now thrown over the 
loaded van, and the men are cording thfe 
whole load. One man is pulling with all 
his might, setting his foot against the 
riave of the wheel. Another fat man has 
taken off his hat to wipe his brows with 
his blue cotton nocket-ndndkerchief . Ay ! 
ay ! he is now differently employed. It is 
hard work, ho doubt ; but for all that, it 
is rather early to pidl away At the tankard 
in that fashion ! 

There they are, beginning to load the 
other van. Grates, pots, ketUes, and fire- 
irons are all lying ready, with kitchen 
chairs, deal- tables, flat-ii-ons, and sauce- 
pans ; tubs, barrels, and crockery. The 
coal-scuttle and some etapty hampers 
cotne last. 

The loaded van is moving, and the 
other will not be long after it, for it fills 
apace. How frequiently scenes jpi-esented 
to the eye call mrth those of the imagi- 
nation ! These vans of household stuff 
remind me of the cohimand of Pharaoh, 
king of Egypt, to Joseph. I have just 
turned to the passage in Genesis ; "And 
Pharaoh said Uiito Joseph; Say unto thy 
brethren, This do ye ; lade your beasts, 
and go, get you into the land of Canaan ; 
and tdke your father, And your house- 
holds, and come unto me : and I will give 
you the good of the land of Egypt , and 
ye shall eat the fat of the land. Now thou 
art commanded, this do ye ; . take you 
wagons out of the land of 3Sgypt for 
your little dues, arid for ybui* wives, and 
bring your father, and come. Also re- 
gard hot your stuff ; for the good df all 
the land of Egypt is yours." 

At this moment I can see in nly fiincy 
the venerable Jacob joumejing into the 
land of Egypt, surrounded mth Ks stuff, 
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to fall upon the neck of his best beloved 
son. 

Many a removal have I seen in my 
time ; some that have been pleasant and 
cheerful, and others that have made my 
heart ache. Poor mortals as we are, we 
move about from one crazy habitation to 
another: we put on a little paint, we 
patch on a little plaster, we remove oiur 
nousehold stuff, and begin, as it were, 
anew. We enter a fresh neighbour- 
hood, and form fresh acquaintances ; and 
perhaps years roll on before we feel an 
inclination, or find a necessity for an-, 
other removal. 

At last we see some advantage in quit- 
ting our habitation for another ; or some 
loss or cross renders it expedient; or 
some bereavement alters our position, 
and calls us to perform fresh duties; then 
again we pack up our household stuff, 
and pitch our tent on another part of the 
desert. At every removal we find that 
some favourite nook, some snug comer 
to which we have been accustomed, is 
wanted. Some friend, whose talents, or 
kindness, or cheerfulness, or integrity, 
or piety, may have endeared him to us, 
is no longer in our circle. There are 
lingerings after what we have enjoyed, 
yearnings after what we can never more 
hope to enjoy. 

While I make these remarks, both per- 
sons and things are tugging at my heart. 
I have hitherto been speaking of the re- 
movals that appertain more immediately 
to the body ; what shall I say to the re- 
moval of the soul from its earthly, pe- 
rishable tabernacle, to the glorious man- 
sion prepared for the believers in Christ ? 
That wul be something like a removal ; 
we shall have no need to regard our stuff, 
no necessity to repair or beautify our new 
abode. There will be no damp walls and 
smoky chimneys ; no ill-natured neigh- 
bours, no rent and taxes to pay there ! 
The muision is fair, and lightsome, and 
glorious. The rent, as well as the land- 
tax, is redeemed, and the lease is fully 
granted, and its term is *' for ever and 
ever !" 

Here have I run into a strange mis- 
take in talking of a lease. No ! no ! there 
is no lease at all in the affair. Heaven, 
and happiness, and eternity, are, through 
Divine grace, the freehold of God's peo- 
ple ; for they are the children of God, 
"and if children, then heirs; heirs of 
God, and joint heirs with Christ." 

If this be the true state of the case, as 



undoubtedly it is, then may we patiently 
endure the temporary changes that take 

Elace in our worldly affairs. Our house- 
old stuff m^ begm to look a little old- 
fashioned. The tenement to which we 
have removed may not be so commo- 
dious as the last ; our funds may be di- 
minished, and our friends fewer than 
before, but let not these things trouble 
us. They who are heirs of t£e eternal 
things of heaven should not value too 
highly the transitory things of earth. It 
may be well to be able to say, in a worldly 
sense, "By-and-by I shall remove to 
the house yonder on the hill, which is 
larger, and better, and pleasanter, than 
this which I now inhabit in the vsdley ;" 
but it is much better to say, "We know 
that if our earthly house of this taber- 
nacle were dissolved, we have a building 
of God, an house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens." 

While I have been thus musing and 
noting down my thoughts, the last van 
has moved away. 

The butcher has been to the vacant 
tenement, and has gone back again, finding 
no one to give him an order. The brew- 
er's cart has arrived with a barrel of ale ; 
it is too late, the gate is shut, and the 
brewer has, doubtless, lost a customer. 
The house is empty, the household stuff is 
removed. The tenant is gone, and Old 
Humphrey, having mused so long on re- 
movals, must now go too. 



THE GARDEN. 
JUNE. 

Kitchen-garden, Sow for very late 
crops, in almost every variety of culinary 
vegetables ; endive, for the main autumn 
crop, about Ae 16th or 24th of the 
month ; quick growing cabbages, for 
summer and autumn use ; turnips, for an 
autumn crop ; carrots and onions, for 
drawing young ; brocoli, for late spring 
use. Mark out any lettuce, cauliflowers, 
&c., intended for seed ; dig and earth 
round them, and, if necessary, support 
their flower stems. Cut and dry herbs 
for winter use. Tie up the leaves of 
shallots, garlic, &c., to check the pro- 
gress of the flower-stalk. Stick and top 
peas ; top beans ; stick runners. In 
showery weather, transplant, as required, 
cabbages, lettuce, endive, &c. 

Fruit' Garden, — Prune and train the 
summer shoots of all wall and trellis 
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trees, and thin the summer shoots of 
fruit shrubs and trees, except very high 
standards. Water strawberries daily, but 
slacken a little when the fruit begins to 
ripen; throw nets over cherry-trees, to 
protect the fruit from birds ; destroy in- 
sects. During the last fortnight begin 
budding ; a method of propagating choice 
sorts of trees, by inserting a bud of the 
sort desired, under the rind of the stock. 
It is practised on peaches, nectarines, 
roses, and many others. 

Flower- Garden. — There is little to be 
done now except taking up bulbs, sup- 
porting pinks and carnations by frames, 
and affording them shade and shelter as 
they come into flower; take cuttings 
and pipings from them late in the month. 
Transplant annuals into borders and pots, 
for winter flowering. Mow, weed, thin, 
rake, and dress. 

Hot-house, green-house, Sfc. These 
are now nearly abandoned; the hand- 
glasses over cucumbers may be raised 
with props, and the runners trained out 
occasionally; shade will be requisite in 
the heat of the day ; and watering twice 
or three times a week. All the dianthus 
tribe, namely, pinks, carnation, mule pinks, 
sweet-williams, &c., strike better under 
glasses, but shaded from the sun. All 
the slips of sweet-williams that do not 
flower, may be stripped and planted in 
moist ground, in a shady part, with or 
without a glass. Balsams will want 
plenty of head room, and plenty of 
water, and the earth renewed, as much 
as it can without disturbing the roots. 

Appearances of the month. Roses in 
full abundance ; the various kinds of iris, 
scarlet-lilies, water-lilies, persicaries, 
mallows, gladiolus, orchis, and many other 
flowers. Wheat and grass in flower early 
in the month, oats and barley towards the 
close. Scabious, bluebottle, and a great 
variety of garden and field flowers in 
blossom. Young shoots of trees have 
now attained their growth. Strawberries 
and cherries in abundance. 



ADDRESS TO CHRISTIANS ON HEAVENLY 
MINDEDNESS. 

all you that name yourselves by that 
worthy name of christians, that profess 
the religion taught by Him that was liot 
of the earth, earthy, but the Lord from 
heaven; you that are partakers of the 
heavenly calling, consider the great 
Apostle and High Priest of your profes-. 



sion, who only took our flesh that we 
might partake of his Spirit, bore our 
earthly, that we might bear his heavenly 
image, descended that he might cause us 
to ascend; seriously bethink yourselves 
of the scope and end of his apostleship 
and priesthood. He was sent out from 
God to invite and conduct you to him, to 
bring you into the communion of his 
glory and blessedness. He came upon a 
message and treaty of peace ; to discover 
his Father's love, and win yours ; to let 
you know what kind thoughts the God of 
love had conceived towards you, and 
that, however you had hated him without 
cause, and were bent to do so without 
end, he was not so affected towards you ; 
to settle a friendship, and to admit you to 
the participation of his glory. Yea, he 
came to give an instance, and exemplifv 
to the world in his own person, how much 
of heaven he could make to dwell in mor- 
tal flesh ; how possible he could render 
it to live in this world as unrelated to it ; 
how gloriously the Divine life could 
triumph over all the infirmities of frail 
humanity, and so give to men a certain 
proof and pledge to what perfection hu- 
man nature should be improved by his 
grace and Spirit, in all them that should 
resign themselves to his conduct and 
follow his steps ; that heaven and earth 
were not so far asunder but he knew how 
to settle a commerce and intercourse be- 
tween them; that a heavenly life was 
possible to be transacted here, and was 
sure to be gloriously rewarded and per- 
fected hereafter. 

And having testified these things, he 
seals the testimony, and opens the way 
for the accomplishment of all by his 
death. Your heavenly Apostle becomes 
a Priest and a sacrifice at once, that no 
doubt might remain among men of his 
sincerity, in what even dying he ceased 
not to profess and avow. And that by his 
own propitiatory blood a mutual reconci- 
liation might be wrought between God 
and you ; that your hearts might be won 
to him, and possessed with an ingenuous 
shame of your ever having been his ene- 
mies ; and that his displeasure might for 
ever cease towards you, and be turned 
into everlasting friendship and love ; that 
eternal redemption being obtained, hea- 
ven might be opened to you, and you 
finally be received to the glory of God ; 
your hearts being bent thitherwards, and 
made wilHng to run through whatsoever 
difficulties of life or death to attain to it. 
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Do not think that Chmt came into the 
world and died to procure the pardon of 
your sins^ and so translate you to heaven 
while your hearts should still remain 
cleaving to the earth ; he came and re- 
turned to prepare a way for you, and 
then to call, not drag you thither, that by 
his precepts, and promise^, ^d example, 
and Spirit, he might form and fashion 
your souls to that glorious state, and 
make you willing to abandon all things 
for it. And, lo I now the God of all grace 
is calling you by Je§us Christ unto his 
eternal glory. I^irect, then, jrour eyes 
an4 hearts to that mark, the prize of thp 
high calling of God in Christ jjesus. It 
is igno)[niniou3, by the common suffrage 
of me civilized world, pot to attend tne 
proper business of our calling. It is 
your callinff to forsake this world, and 
mind the other. Make haste then to quit 
yourselves of your entanglements of ^li 
earthly dispositions and affections. Learp 
to live in this world a$ those that ^e nqt 
of it, that expect every day and wish to 
leave, and whose hearts are gone already. 
It is oreadful to dip with pain and regret ; 
tp be forced out of the body ; to die ja 
violent death, and go away with an un- 
?villing, reluctant heart. ^* The >yicked 
is driven away in his wickedness." Fain 
he would stay longer, but cannot. He 
hath not power over the spirit, to retain 
the spirit, nor hath he power in death. 
Pe must depart whether lie will or no, 
and indeed much against his will. So it 
cannot but be, where there is not a pre- 
vious knowledge and loy/e of a better 
state, where the soul understands it not, 
and i^ not effectually atten^pered and 
framed to it. 

O get, then, the lovely image of the 
future glory into your minds 1 Keep it 
ever before your eyes. Make it familiar 
to your thoughts. Imprint daily these 
words^ " I shall behold thy fi^pe, I shall 
be sa^fied with thy likeness.** And ^ee 
that your souls be enriched with that 
Righteousness, have inwrought into them 
that holy rectitude, that may dispose them 
to that plessed state. Then will you die 
with yqur o^n consent, and go ^way, not 
driven, but allured and drawn. You will 
go as the redeemed of the Lord, with 
everlasting joy upon tljeir headgi ; as those 
that know whitner you go, even to a 
state infinitely worthy of your desires 
and chpipe, and where it is oest for you 
t9 be. ypu will part with your souls, 
not ciy a forcible separation, but a joyful 



9urrender and resignation. They will 
dislodge from this earthly tabernacle, 
rather as putting it off than having it 
rent and torn away. Loosen yourselves 
from this body by degrees, as we would 
remove any thing from a place where it 
sticks fast. Gatner up your spirits into 
themselves. Teach them to look upon 
themselves as a distinct thing. Inure 
them to the thoughts of dissolution. Ee 
continually as taking leave. Cross and 
disprove the common maxims, and let 
. your hearts, which thev use to say are 
wont to die last, die first. Anticipate 
death, and be mortified towards every 
earthly thio^ beforehand, that death may 
have nothing to kill but your body ; and 
that you may not die a double death in 
one nour, and suffer the death of your 
body and of your love to it both at once. 
Much less tnat this should survive to 
your greater, and even incurable misery. 
Shake off your bands and fetters, the 
terrene affections that so closely confine 
YOU to the house of your bondage. And 
lift up your heads in expectation of the 
approaching jubilee, the day of your re- 
demption, when you are to go out free, 
and enter into the glorious liberty of the 
sons of God ; when you shall serve, and 
croan, and complain no longer. Let it 
pe your continual song, and the matter 
of your daily praise, that the time of 
your happy deliverance is hastening on ; 
that ere long you shall be absent from 
the body, and present with the Lord ; 
that he hath not doomed you to ever- 
lasting imprisonment within those close 
and clayey walls, wherein you have been 
so long shut up from beholding of his 
sight and glory. In the thoughts of 
this, while the ontward man is sensibly 
perishing, let the inward man revive, 
and be renewed day by day. Rejoice 
that it is the gracious pleasure of the 
good God, thou shalt not always inhabit I 

a dungeon, nor lie amidst so much im- 
pure and disconsolate darkness — that he 
will shortly exchange thy filthy garments 
for those of salvation and praise. -~ i 

Howe, 



"EVERY WAY BUT THE RIGHT ONE.»* 

Mr little Mary was. in general, a good 
and docile child, but although not devoid 
of intelligence, she had not the same 
quickness that many children have, who, 
after being once shown the way of doing 
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ft thing, catch the idea, and make it their 
own. Such was not the characteristic of 
my little charge, and, therefore, great 
perseverance, as well as much pati- 
ence, were required on the part of her 
teachers. One day I was employed in 
teaching her to write ; she had already 
mastered the smaller letters, and now 
her little fingers were attempting the 
capitals ; having shown her how it was 
to be done, the servant called me out of 
the room, as I was wanted, and I left my 
little girl busily endeavouring to complete 
the letter B. I soon returned, and 
found her still quietly occupied ; but, oh ! 
such Bs I never saw : not one was well 
shaped. Again I showed her the way, 
but she coudd not succeed : again and 
again I guided her hand, but all in vain. 
It was clear the letter B was not to be 
maide to-day ; at last, in a moment of 
impatience, I exclaimed, '* Oh my child, 
do pay attention, you do it every way 
'but the right one.'' Poor little Mary I 
she looked up in my face, and burst into 
tears, "Indeed, indeed, I will try to do 
it right." So, at last, after a few more 
efforts, we had a fair B adorning her 
copv-book, and I sent her out to play 
in the garden. 

No sooner had she gone than I began 
to think of what I had said to her, and 
her tears at not being able to please me, 
and I soon found I had given myself a 
lesson, in sapng, " every way but the 
right one.'* 

This is just our nature; we have 
turned every one to our own way, and 
diis way ends in death. We go, for in- 
stance, to seek happiness "every way but 
Ae right one." The desire of nappiness 
is implanted in all our breasts, and we 
each take a different path to find it; 
the learned in their books, the light and 
trifling in pleasure, the philanthropic in 
acts of benevolence, the man oi science 
in his study ; but none, of their own ac- 
cord, go the ri^^t way to find it. 

What did Cowper say about this ? and 
he tried a good many ways too. 

" I have sought thee in splendour and dress, 
In the regions of pleasure and taste, 
I have sought thee and seemed to possess, 
But have proved thee a vision at last. 

Now the wisdom of the prudent is to 
understand his way, and as soon as the 
soul is enlighteneid to see it has turned 
out of the way, then its chief object is to 
seek happiness aright, and this is found 
by all those who will sit at the feet of 



Jesusy to leani of him who is meek and 
lowly in heart I How many eminent saints 
of the Lord have left their testimony that 
they never knew real happiness until 
they knew the Lord. How can it be other- 
wise, for what but immortality can.sar 
tisfy the cravings of an immortal spirit ? 
and how kind it is of the Lord not to let 
his creatures find happiness out f3i 
himself, to hedge up their way with 
thorns, till they return to Him from 
whom they have deeply revolted. Is 
there a single believer wno will not con- 
fess that there is more rea) happiness in 
mourning and contrition before tne Lord, 
than in all the pleasures of the world I 
and if the sorrowful part of religion have 
the germ of so much real ioy in it, what 
can we say about the blissful f^|;u^e por- 
tion of the Lord's people, of which we 
are told that it hath not entered man*s 
heart to conceive ? And should npt the 
knowledge of all this make us very 
careful to keep always in the right way, 
looking unto «fesus all Hie time ? 

But the christian is constantly gi^ilty 
of not keeping an even walk in the right 
vfay ; for when we are in trouble or per- 
plexity, how constantly we seek the advice 
of this friend and the other, we apply to 
this person and to that, instead of coming 
to Jesus at once with all our troubles and 
sorrows. And ^yhen at l^t, finding the 
fruitlessness oif all human help, we do ap- 
ply to him, does not his ever free welcome 
sham.e our cold unbelieving hearts, which 
are so loth to take him at his word. Well 
might he say to us, " What 1 have I been 
so long time with you, and yet hast thou 
pot known me r " For it should shame 
us to remember one hard thjought of 
Him, the God of Love, of him who 
never upbraids though we are so tardy 
in coming, who never casts out, "who 
wearieth not to be kind." 

How often, too, we try our own wrong 
way in the matter of overcoming tempt- 
ation, and besetting sins. We say to 
ourselves, " Now, really, I will not do 
this again, I will be more careful for the 
future, surely I shall gain wisdom by 
experience," instead of coming at first 
to the throne of grace ; and thus we re- 
solve, and re-resolve in our weakness, 
until finding that this broken reed not 
only gives way, but pierces our leaning 
hand, we flee to the feock that can alone 
support us, of which we have been un- 
mindful all the time we left its ^hell^r. 
Oh, what a God is ours ! Well iBight 
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Rutherford say, " It is very God*s love 
that we have to do with." It is when 
we feel our weakness, that we rejoice to 
find Him on whom our help is laid, is 
the mighty one of Jacob, who is ever 
making intercession for us. Yes> blessed 
be his name, that he is still the same 
Jesus who once washed his disciples' 
feet, and that he is now occupied in 
presenting them without spot to the 
rather. For. what else is this, **If any 
man sin, we have an Advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous." 
And, oh, the daily defilement that we 
contract, who can utter it? How this 
should increase our esteem of the blood 
of sprinkling. 

"Jesus, the Victim slain, 

Pleads for his own JerusalQin> 

And never pleads in vain." 

And now, finding the wilful wayward- 
ness of our own hearts, what should we 
do, but in every thing that we under- 
take, in every trial that comes to us, in 
every pain that is our lot, but cry to tjie 
Lord, ** Show me thy way j make me to 
know the way wherein I should walk ; 
Lord, what wilt thou have me to do ? *' 
The soul that does this need not fear ; for 
none that wait on the Lord were ever 
ashamed, and He has promised they 
neveT shall be. 

And at the end of the wearisome 
journey, although the Lord's people have 
to regret their frequent turnings aside out 
of the straight path, yet they will have to 
acknowledge that notwithstanding ail 
their trials, ** He hath led them forth by 
the right way," although, in their former 
unregenerate state, they ' did once at- 
tempt to get to the city of habitation by 
" every way but the right one." 

Brighton, Q. H. Z. 

• # 

GOD'S OMNISCIENCE. 

God is infinite in knowledge. One 
day is with him as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years as one day. Such 
are the narrow limits of the human mind, 
that no man can know much beyond the 
present moment of his existence ; there- 
fore every fresh hour of time brings 
him acquainted with somewhat of which 
he was ignorant before. None can cer- 
tainly foresee what will take place, 
though but an hour hence. When time 
has brought the occurrences to view, we 
know them ; but until their arrival, we 
do not know the things which are most 
interesting to us. Each day is teaching 
us something, and presenting that to our 



notice which we do not in the least ex- 
pect. Time is a river, the waves 
of which bring us each moment into 
contact with scenes still different from 
those which we have passed; we per- 
ceive ourselves to be approaching to s<Hne 
things, and reluctantly receding from 
others ; — the object wnich was at first 
indistinctly perceived soon draws near, 
and is as quickly succeeded by others ; — 
like travellers, to which we are so often 
compared, we learn our progress from 
the new scenes which open upon iis, ind 
by losing those over which we have 
passed. It is the same sun which directs 
our senses ; but in his light new cbjeets 
are continually arising : we are in thesame 
world, but there is still diversity. JDid 
time present nothing to remind us of 
its lapse, we should be greatly in8eiis3)le 
of it ; like the vessel which has no sight 
of the shore, or a traveller in a wilder- 
ness of sand. In this respect our nature 
is exactly opposed to that of the infinite 
Jehovah. His knowledge is infinite ; 
he sees the end from the beginning; he 
beholds all future events, all to which 
eternity itself will give existence in the 
same clear light, and with the same per- 
fect understanding, as those of the pre- 
sent moment : the present and the future 
are one. Nothing will transpire which 
was not fully expected ; nothing has any 
novelty to excite surprise. He saw the 
world and its inhabitants from eternity 
as clearly as when they were actually 
brought into being. The character, the 
pursuits,the casualties of the last genera- 
tions of mankind are no less clearly 
known to him than those of the present 
The day of judgment, and its important 
results respecting each individual, is 
beheld with as certain knowledge as the 
events of the day whose morning sun 
now shines. There is no action of men or 
angels ; no thought which, while eternity' 
flows on, will cross the mind of men or 
angels, but is already understood in a 
manner so absolute that the occurrei^e 
will not increase the certainty. Eternity 
itself is to him a simple object of atten- 
tion ; his view steadily embraces it ; he 
fathoms its depths, and comprehends its 
limits. Succession, by which our minds 
become impressed with the notion of 
time, ha^no relation to God, from whose 
view nothing ever retires, or to whidi 
nothing ever advances. One day is 
with him as a thousand years.-^i9. 
Young, 
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ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE. 

No. VI. — EOTPTIAK TEMPLES. 

The above engraving is a view taken 
from within the court wall of a restored 
egyptian temple, and shows the temple 
itself flanked hj colossal sphinxes ; the 
gateway to one of the courts, with its 
propylsaand obelisks, and several of the 
objects of worship. 

After passing through the portico, we 
enter the sekos, or cell, which is divided 
into a number of apartments, some of 
them being, in all probability, entirely 
appropriated to the use of the priests, 
and others to the various objects of their 
idolatrous worship. The adytum was 
situated in the back of the temple, and 
contained the statue of the principal ob- 
ject of adoration. Into this place none 
were permitted to enter except the 
priests, and perhaps the kings. There 
were, however, a series of courts or 
areas around this sacred place, some in- 
tended for the priests, and some for the 
people, but they had no communication 
witn each other. 

When we consider the massive gran- 
deur, and, in some respects, the elegance 
. of the ancient egyptian temples, we are 
apt to associate with the existence of 
such structures an idea of something 
impressive and refined in this erroneous 
and wicked system of religious belief and 



practice. Nothing, however, can be more 
false than such ideas, for the egyptian 
idolatry was mysterious, gloomy, and 
sanguinary. Human sacrifices were, in 
all probability, not uncommon, and the 
system was in every respect calculated to 
induce a slavish fear, to subdue the in- 
dependent thought of the people, and to 
give a licence to the passions which most 
degrade and stigmatize human nature. 
These have been the results of every 
system of idolatry in some degree, and 
not least of that adopted in Egypt. Ig- 
norance was not only indulged but incul- 
cated, and a system of superstitious im- 
posture so successfully practised, that the 
priest obtained an entire control over the 
property, persons, and minds of all 
classy. How entirely different is it with 
Christianity ! The acquisition of know- 
ledge is not only allowed, but enforced by 
Divine command. Holiness is the cha- 
racteristic of every disciple, and universal 
love one of the tests of its existence. 

Among the most interesting ornaments 
of the egyptian temple, we may mention 
hieroglyphics, obelisks, sphinxes, and 
colossal statues. A short notice of each 
seems desirable. 

Nearly all the works of egyptian art 
are covered over with rude engravings, 
intended to reptesent human and other 
figures. These engravings, it might 
be supposed, were merely intended 
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as ornaments,- but they are, in fact, a 
kind of picture writing, by which the 
priests, and those who possessed learning 
in Egypt, recorded events, and expressed 
their sentiments, as we do by the as- 
sistance of letters. It appears from the 
study of history, that among all nations, 
and in every age, there has been a desire 
to transmit to posterity a knowledge of 
great or important events. In some in- 
st^ces, this may have been prompted by 
a virtuous feeling, a hope of preserving 
others from some evil, or inducing them 
to seek aom^ good. More frequenjtly, 
however, it has arisen from pride, the 
pruie of indiyiduaU, lijie piide of nations ; 
but whateyer in?y have beep the motive^ 
tbe (Jesire ha9 always ejListed. In the 
incipient stages of aociet^, oral tradition 
waa the only means of communicating 
k]iowle(jlge; and the bietter to preserve it, 
a Tude apaeiea of wene waa fdffptM, 
whicfa^ limiting 4ie phraseology, in aome 
npieasure pxeserved the history from ex- 
aggeration. This method of communi- 
cating information, soon gave way to a 
pictorial representation of the event to 
be recorded, on some durable substance. 
This method of conunemorating events 
m still adopted by many of the un- 
dv^tized inhabitants of different coun- 
tries, and especially by the North Ame- 
rican Indians, who describe their battles 
and personid encounters, upon buffalo 
skins. But such a system must neces- 
sarily lead to a more simple method of 
representation, and particular things will 
joe accepted as the emblems of certain 
events. Thus an arrow might represent 
4 battle, and a flower peculiar to the 
country in which it was fought, would 
be suflieient to inform the initiated with 
what people the chroniclers were en- 

Siged. But the egyptian went beyond 
is, and invented the hierogjyphical 
alphabet, which, by the industry of M. 
Ohampollion, and other scholars, has 
been so far deciphered as to furnish a 
kev by which we may without much diffi- 
culty read most of the inscriptions found 
on egyptian remains. The traveller can no 
longer pass by the rude sculptures which 
decorate the walls and ornaments of the 
c^ptian temples, as unmeaning and bar- 
burous attempts to represent living in- 
jects, they are the records of periods, in 
which map made the first step towards 
a written language, a means by which 
diought and principles may be conveyed 
fk'om mind to mind in s|»te of distance, 
whether of space or time. 



The egyptian obelisks, so freqwDtly 
introduced m the temples, are among the 
most beautiful specimens of art produced 
in the country of the Nile. They may 
have been intended to decorate, but 
their principal use was probably to re- 
cord uie names and deeds of those mo- 
narchs who erected them. The biero- 
glyphical system being known, they are 
now highly important to the scholar as 
historical records. Obelisks were com- 
monly introduced in pairs, and fdaced 
on each side of tbfi pri^lsea leading 
into the temples, a« at t-uxor; but 
occasionaUf jthey w^re erected in the in- 
terior in ojie tempjes, iSwwgb always in 
front of a gateway. Sonae of the obe- 
lisks wejne 60 or 8Q ifaet m iengtfai 93^ all 
of them cut in a single pi^ec^ m^ ot a 
rock. The ^(^isks at JLilq^w^ 9^ ftom- 
posed of red graaite^ aad ^kf^ '^^ ftre 
compi^Jy coyfired wUh hierogljjpjWcs, 
^hicbare e¥ccpAe4 fe f^bfimm^9m^ 
aad engraved to iks deptk of iM» imokes 
or more. The faces, it is said by Mr. 
Wilkinson, particularly those opposite to 
each other, have a slight convexity in 
their centre, which appears to have been 
introduced to obviate the shadows thrown 
by the sun, even when on a line witt a 
plane surface. 

A sphinx is a sculptured figure, l^avins 
partly a human, and partly nn animal 
form ; the head of a man or woman, 
tiie body and legs of a liwi. There does 
not, however, seem to have been any 
particular rule for the construction of 
these singular sculptures. In the great 
avenue that leads to the temple of Car- 
nac, some of the sphinxes have a ram's 
head ; and there is one in the British Mu- 
seum brought by Belzoni, from the 
interior of the temple of Ipsambul, ^lat 
has a hawk's head ; they seem to have 
been chiefly used as ornaments to ave- 
nues. There k one of these still existing 
that leads to the temple of Bssaboud in 
Nubia, and the sphinxes are arranged in 
parallel lines, thirty feet distant from 
each edier. The origin of this com- 
bination of the human and anin^al form 
cannot in the presept day be accounted 
for with any certainty. It is probable 
that they were intended as representations 
of the attributes of the deities wprshipped 
by die people. The body of the fion 
may have beep intended to signify 
strength and courage ; and the nead 
united with it had, in all probability, 
some reference to the forms of worship, 
or the kind of annual sacred to the false 
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^Mt of adontion. The god Ammon, 
worshipped along the banks of the Nile, 
and in the Oasis of Slwah, to which 
Alexander repaired to receive divine 
honours, was adored nnder the form 
of a ram. This may account for the 
erio-sphinxes. Those which had the 
heads of men and women were probdt>ly 
connected with the worship of Osiris and 
Isis. 

Colossal figures, usually in a sitting 
posture, were also frequently introduced 
into the egyptian temples. They were 
commonly of gigantic size, and con- 
structed of the hardest materials that 
could be obtained ; of these there are 
several speciniens in the British Museum, 
some of which are carved so beautifully, 
that we cannot but allow the egyptians to 
have had a considerable knowledge of 
aeulpture at an early period of their 
bistory. We would especially direct the 
attention of the reader to tlie beautiful 
fragment, in the Bridsh Museum, called 
the Memnon*s head, which was obtained 
by Belaoni, and presented to the Museum 
by Salt mid Bufckhardt 

It is a pleasing task to trace the pro- 
gress of Intellect, and the rise of those 
srts which giva graoe and comfort to 
tlie sooi^ relations of life ; but the eivil- 
kation of nations, or ^ intellectual su- 
periority of Individuals is not always 
accompanied by a high tone of moral 
feeling. The greeks and . the romans 
Were, at one period, in possession of a 
refined taste in the arts, and an elegant 
literature; but neither the one or the 
other were distinguished by a predomi- 
nant love of merahty. Morals, whether 
private or public, must be bs^d upon 
religious feelings and afi^etions ; for no 
fther motives than those which are 
drawn from the love of God can excite 
nan to the performance of the Divine 
command, *'Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and ^y 
neighbour as thyself." The egyptians 
were early distinguished by a love of 
sdenee, and the advance of the arts: 
^y invented a written language, disco- 
vered many valuable principles of science, 
and built splendid temples ; all that is 
presented to the eye of a superficibl ob- 
server is calculated to impress a con- 
viction of their greatness; but to be 
truly great, man must perform the end 
of his being, and advance the glory of 
Ood, by a devotion of every faculty and 
al^ecnon to his service. That the egyp- 



tians must hav$ had some knowledge of 
the true God is certain, for the Israelites 
long dwelt among them, yet they wor- 
shipped the creature rather than the 
Creator, bowed themselves down to idols, 
and (^ered human beings in sacrifice. 
It has pleased the allwise God to give unto 
us his will, and the recwd of the means 
by which he can be just, and yet merciful; 
but even among us, many still wcnt- 
ship the creature, and neglect the Cre- 
ator. Our knowledge in science and art 
is far greater than that of tibe egyptians, 
and to many it proves a snare, inducing 
the mind to satisfy itself wiUiout going 
beyond that view of the Divine cha- 
racter which may be derived from his 
works of creation, and their wisdom is 
thus turned into folly. To know our- 
selves, or our Maker, we must be taught 
by the Divine Spirit to apply the great 
truth, of the sacred records, that Jesus 
Christ died for sinners, and that they 
who trust in him are wise for time and 
eternity. 



INSPIRATION. 

There is no portion of Scripture 
which was writtep independently pf 
miraculous influence. Those parts 
which were composed under the lowest 
degree of in^iraticm, are, in so far 
as the book itsidf is concerned, equally 
inspired with that which resulted from 
the highest. In either case, and in 
all the supposable intermediate stages, 
the end was infalhbly attained, namiely, 
the commitment to writing of such mat*> 
ters as God designed for the religiooB 
instruction of mankind. The whole fo» 
iume is divinely inspired. Every part 
of it is to be received in the light in 
which it has been presented by the Holy 
Spirit, and is to be applied to die hoiy 
purposes for which he caused it to 
be written. Exeeptions have been mi* 
considerately taken a^ast such passages 
as these, in which Paul advises Timothy, 
'* Drink no longer water, but use a litd^ 
wine for thy stomach's sake and thine 
often infirmities:'* and desires him to 
bring the cloak that he left at Ephesua, 
&c., 1 Tim. V. 23, 2 Tim. iv. 13; b«t 
neither these, nor hundreds of similar 
passages, would ever have proved a 
stumbling-block to any, had it not been 
for the contracted hypodiesis of insptra# 
tion, with which they certainly are iq 
direet collision. On the prinaipies whiefa 
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we have laid down, they present not the 
smallest difficulty, since they were dic- 
tated by him who could say, ** We have 
the Spirit of Christ ;" and who was as 
really inspired when he vnrote them, as 
he was wnen he wrote to the Ephesians, 
**Be not drunk with wine, wherein is 
excess; but be filled with the Spirit;" 
or when he ordfered his epistle to the 
Colossians to be read also in the church 
of tfie Laodiceans, Col. iv. 16. In all 
such cases the sacred penmen wrote 
what had for its object, not merely the 
immediate benefit of individual per- 
sons, or individual churches, but what 
would be useful to christians in all 
future times. In the minute, as well as 
in the great ; in matters which relate to 
civil life and presient comfort, as well as 
in those which respect the soul and the 
world to come ; the Divine wisdom is 
apparent; so that contemplating the 
most inconsiderable of them, we are 
compelled to say, ''This also cometh 
forth from the Lord of hosts, who is 
wonderful in counsel, and excellent in 
working." — Dr. Henderson, 



CHRISTIANITY AND MOHAMMEDANISM. 
No. I. 

There are but two religions in the 
world, which lay claim to universal 
reception: these are Christianity and 
mohammedanism. They both profess 
themselves to be of Divine orison, and 
to be exclusively binding on the faith 
and obedience of mankind. One of 
them, therefore, must be /alse ; for the 
assumption that two systems of religion 
exist, so diverse in their character as are 
these two, by the same Divine authority, 
is at variance vnth the acknowledgments 
of infidelil^ itself, which ascribe unity 
to Grod. The question whether either of 
these systems be the true religion, can- 
not indeed be considered to be decided 
by the rejection of the claims of one of 
them ; it is, however, impossible diat 
a third should be found possessing 
higher claims than either of these pre- 
fer ; whilst a proof of the great supe- 
riority of the one to the other, must be 
regarded as a very powerful argument 
in -its favour; and to the extent of its 
availableness, must be as a corrobo- 
ration of its other pretensions. Such is 
precisely the degree of value which, in 
the argument for its Divine origin, at- 
taches to the superior character and j 



claims of Christianity; and this is the 
point to be now presented to view. 
Christianity declares itself to be the Uist 
dispensation of moral rule ; ''a kingdom 
that cannot be moved;" an economy 
destined to remain, without alteration or 
addition, until " the mystery of GodshiJl 
be finished :" mohammedanism acknow- 
ledges the Divine origin of Christianity, 
but claims to be an addition to it, an emend- 
ation of it, and of equal authority with 
it It will be shown that the two sys- 
tems are so essentially different, as to 
render the claims of the one altogether 
incompatible vnth those of the other. 

" If," says the most eloquent and 
acute of sceptics (Rousseau) '' any com- 
mission for the religious instruction of 
the world have ever issued from the 
authority of God, such a commission 
must include sufficient evidences of its 
Divine origin, to entitle it to the respect 
and acceptance of mankind. Of these, 
the first, the most important, and the 
most certain, would be found in the 
nature of the doctrines communicated : 
that is, in the purity, utility, and holi- 
ness, which mignt authorise us to trace 
them to the inspiration of Divine good- 
ness and Divine intelligence. The se- 
cond would be impressed on the oharac- 
ter of the persons themselves, who had 
been chosen by God for the commu- 
nication of his word ; and their justice^ 
their sanctity, and their truth; their 
superiority to all worldly passions and 
designs ; me disinterestedness, the gran- 
deur, and the subUmity of their yiews ; 
their prudence, their self-devotion, their 
sagacity, and their wisdom ; and their 
adaptation, in all, to the hi^h and para- 
mount duties of their Divme vocation, 
would testify that they were something 
more than mere men, and Uuit they 
were guided and illuminated by hght 
from heaven."-^^/%*5 Ftnrftcue Chru- 
tiancBf p. 620. 

Christianity has nothing to fear firom 
the most rigid application of these tests; 
and infidelity, having thus chosen its own 
ground, cannot honestly refuse to abide 
die issue. Let Christianity and mo- 
hammedanism be compared in their gene- 
ral character, and in the history of their 
founders and their establishment 

Compare the gejieraJ character of 
these two systems. Let the BibTe speak 
for Christianity, and the koran for mo- 
hammedanism ; and let the intelligent 
reader decide between the one and the 
other. Whatever is good in the mo- 
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hammedan creed will be found to be bor- 
rowed from tbe Jewish and christian 
Scriptures, whilst its original features 
are either childish puerilities, or gross 
absurdities, or direct licences to sin. 

Hie very notion of religion implies 
the being of a God, — the object of re- 
ligious veneration and obedience; and 
the character of any religion must be 
greatly afiPected by tne attributes which 
it assigns to the Deity. Something is due 
to mohammedanlsm in this respect. It 
makes the most full and unequivocal 
declarations of the Divine unity, and 
denounces polytheism and idolatry in all 
their varied forms. Thus far it agrees 
with Christianity; and must be allowed 
to have gained for this fundamental 
principle of religious truth, a firm lodg- 
ment in the breasts of millions of man- 
kind ; raising them above the degrading 
conceptions of paganism, and preparing 
them, in the degree to which it is left to 
exert its legitimate influence, to receive 
the higher revelations of Heaven. The 
glory of the one God is also in some 
passages of the koran sublimely set 
forth. " Gt)d ! there is no God but he, 
the living, the self-subsisting. Nwther 
slumber nor sleep seizeth him. To him 
belongeth whatsoever is in heaven and 
on earth. He knoweth that which is 
past, and that which is to come. His 
throne is extended over the universe. 
He is the high, the mighty." .* . '* This 
is the God who created tne world, and 
who presides over it in wisdom and in 
power.'* Salens Koran, vol. i. ch. ii. 
pp. 47, 48. These sublime views of 
the Divine Being are plainly borrowed 
from the holy Scriptures, and are in 
themselves adapted to produce the most 
salutary impressions. !But here we must 
stop. ^ They are, alas ! so neutralised by 
other views of the Godhead, as to be 
deprived of all power to benefit. " Mo- 
hammed,'* says Alley, p. 51, ** had 
many passions to indulge, and many 
ambitious views to accomplish ; and he 
well knew these purposes could derive 
no aid, because no sanction, from the 
simple but sublime tenet of the unity of 
God. He therefore brought down the 
Deity, whom he had represented in such 
gloomy colours, to co-operate in his 
designs, and he daringly invests himself 
wit%the high authority of the delegate 
of heaven, ^announcing, * There is no 
Grod but Gody and Mohammed is his 
prophet V " 



" The tenet which thus associated the 
Divine nature with human iniquity, was 
effectually employed by the author of 
the koran. He went forth with the 
authority, and brought down upon his 
vices the sanction of God. A celestial 
and irresistible instrumentality appeared 
to surround him, and to be subservient 
to his appetites and his will. Did he 
require an unbounded range for the 
indulgence of his libertinism? the 
deity was to extend a ready answer to 
his prayer. Was he anxious to be libe- 
rated from the restraint of a voluntary 
and solemn oath ? here also he was to 
experience the Divine indulgence. Was - 
his infamous passion disappointed by the 
chastity of Zeinal? a celestial text was 
to condemn her resistance, and she was 
instantly to be added to the number of 
his harem. Even on occasions which 
should rather have called down upon 
him a curse and a punishment from 
above, he could take refuge in the 
asserted permission of the Almighty. 
Seven hundred captives, long after the 
rage of the battle might be supposed to 
have subsided, were to perish oy an in- 
discriminate slaughter, in order to satisfy 
the revenge of the conqueror. But the 
people were not to be permitted to attri- 
bute the infamy of such a massacre to 
the prophet. He had his justification ; 
for the Almighty directed his arm, and 
authenticated the deed. In this manner 
the Deity is degraded to subserve the 
passions of his pretended minister ; in 
this manner he is exhibited as the abet- 
tor of the worst and foulest crimes ; and 
when we consider him as thus accom- 
modating himself to the vile and vicious 
propensities, and the cruel and unmiti- 
gated barbarity of an ambitious Arab, 
we are averted, with painful emotion, 
from a Being so devoid of goodness and 
of wisdom, and we may scarcely be 
allowed to prefer him eitiier to the 
Jupiter of the greek, or to the Bramah 
of the hindu. 

** But the divinity of Mohammed is not 
merely exhibited as the friend of gross- 
ness, ferocity, and corruption ; he is 
represented as descending to the meanest 
and most contemptible employments. 
With precepts for the moral regulation 
of the world, he mingles rules for the 
correction and restraint of female per- 
versity, and for the use and mode of 
female ornaments. * Those whose per- 
verseness ye shall be apprehensive of. 
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rebuke, atid remove them into separate 
apartments, and chastise them.* Koran, 
en. iv. p. 100. * Let them throw a veil 
erer their bosoms, and not show their 
Qtnaments, nor make a noise with their 
leet, that the ornaments which they hide 
tmy be thereby disclosed.' Koran, ch. 
Xxiy. ToL 2, p. 192. His laws, some- 
times directed to the best interests, fre- 
^oentlj minister to the unlawful appe- 
tttes of men ; and he may be said to 
announce with the same care, the per- 
mission and order of impure ei^jojrment, 
and the discipline which is necessary to 
train mankiikl for eternity. Koran, ch. 
u* p. 40. The passage must not be 
fvoted. 

'' la God there is no variableness, 
D^&er shadow of turning. He is * the 
4ame yesterday, to-day, and for ever/ 
The divinity of the koran is a different 
being. Mutable as the policy, or the 
fortunes of the prophet, he varies his 
laws with the fadlity with which he 
Utters them, and varies them for the 
aetommodation and indu^ence of the 
impottor. The doctrine wh»Bh was given 
of an eternal rule, is soon, if occasion 
require, to be abrogated as pernicious 
(a absurd. Stability of purpose and of 
will is lost in the frailty of change; 
aod the decrees of an omniac^nt divinity 
are annonnoed, confirmed, or repealed, 
aooording to the revolutions in the views 
and passions of a scheming, corrupt, 
and ambitious mortal. 

" The deity of Mohammed is, then, 
an hicondstent and eontradictory being. 
£te is the high and the mighty, whose 
wiadom never £uls ; and yet &e degraded 
abetter of brutal incontinence and lust I 
He is the living and self-existing^ whose 
throne extendeth over the universe ; and 
the mereiless preceptor of massacre and 
fl^»oliation I The perfect source of good- 
ness and btith ; and yet the author of pre- 
oepts and injunctions, favourable to the 
vorst purposes of hypocritical licentious- 
ness! Tne immutable and omniscient 
Ood ; and also the flexible, the var3ring, 
and the fadle deity, who is obedient to the 
whims or appetites of 'the last and 
best of the prophets !* *' 

How glorious to the Bible is the con- 
trast presented by the character of Je- 
hovah I **He is of purer eves than to 
behold evil, and cannot look upon ini- 
quity." "He is the Rock, his work is 
perreot : for all his ways are judgment : 
9 Ood of truth and without iniquity, 
just and right is he." << He is slow to 



anger, and of great kindness, and Te« 
penteth him of the evil." *' He de* 
lighteth in mercy." " Judgment is his 
strange work." He is *' Jehovah, he 
changes not." If he visit with evd, it 
is to punish sin, and all the sanctions of 
his word are given to purity and right- 
eousness ; to piety and love ; and this in 
their most spiritual forms, and die most 
extensive sense. How are the boasted 
pretensions of mohammedanism prut to 
shame, and the superior ohdms of chria- 
tiaaity commended, by such exhorta^ 
tions as the following ! and how lovely 
and interesting is the view which they 
furnish of Uie character of God I 

Let us notie» a few texts which trill 
exhibit the superiority of the Bibte :— 
Purity, ''But fornication, and all tt&« 
cleanness, or covetousness, [incMxUnate 
de^e,3 let it not be once named amev^ 
you, as becomedi saints ; neither filtht-^ 
ness, nor foolish talking, nor jestmg, 
[artfully turned discomrse; speech whidi 
may be turned into an obs<^e meaning,] 
which are not convenient; but rather 
giving of thanks. For this ye know, tluU 
no whoremonger, nor unclean person, 
nor covetous man, who is an idolater^ 
hath any inheritance in the kingdom of 
Christ and of God." " Have no f^ 
lowship with the unfKiitful works of 
dari^ness, but rather reprove them. ¥cr 
it is a shame even to speak of those 
things which are done of them in se- 
cret." " To avoid fornication, let every 
man have his own wife, and let every 
woman have her own husband." 

Righteousness. " As obedient chil-i 
dren, not fashioning yourselves aecord*^ 
ing to the former lusts in yout igno- 
rance ; but as he who hath called you ii 
holy ; so be ye holy in idl manner ti 
conversadon ; because it is written, Be 
ye holy, for I am holy." "Now ye 
also put off all theses anger, wrath, 
malice, blasphemy, filthy commimieatto 
out of your mouth. Lie not one to 
another, seeing that ye have put off die 
old man with his deeds." " Render 
therefore to all thdr dues; tribute to 
whom tribute is due ; custom to whom 
custom ; fear to whom fear ; honour to 
whom honour." "Dearly beloved, I 
beseech you, as strangers and pilgrims, 
abstain from fleshly lusts, which war 
against the soul ; having your eo%ver- 
sation honest among the gentiles ; that, 
whereas they speak against you e evU 
doers, they may by your g^>od - iRorici, 
which they shall behold, glorify Grodl in 
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the day of viskatiefi.** *' Submit your- 
selves to every ordinance of man for 
the Lord's sake; whether it be to the 
kii^, as supreme ; or unto governors, 
as uilto them that are sent by him for 
the punishment of evil doers, and for 
the praise of them that do well. For so 
is the will of Grod, that with well doing 
ye may put to silence the ignorance of 
foolish men; as free, and not using your 
hberty f<xc a cloak of maliciousness, but 
83 the servants of God. Honour all 
men. Love the brotherhood. Fear 
God. Honour the king," " Recom- 
pense to no man evil for evil. Provide 
things honest in the sight of all men.** 

Piety, *' God is a Spirit, and they 
that WOTship him must worship him in 
i^it and in truth.** " Praying always, 
with all prayer and supplication in the 
l^rit, ami watching thereunto with all 
perseverance.** " I exhort therefore, 
that, first of all^ supplications, prayers, 
intercessions, and giving of tbanks, be 
made for all men ; foir kings, and for all 
thftt are in authority, that we may lead a 
(|ttiet and peaceable life, in all godliness 
and honesty. For this is good and accept- 
able in the sight of God our Saviour.** 
"Every creature of God is good, and 
nothing to be refused, if it be received 
with tbmksgiving : for it is sanctified by 
the word of God and prayer.** ** In 
every thing give thanks, for this is the 
will of Qod in Christ Jesus concerning 
you.** 

Love. " Put on therefore, * as the 
elect of Godj holy and beloved, bowels 
of mercies, kincbess, humbleness of 
ndnd, meekness, long-sufiPering ; for- 
heaffing oiie another, and forgiving one 
another, if any man have a quarrel 
agamst any ; even as Christ forgave you, 
80 also cb ye. And above all these things 
put on charity, which is the bond of per- 
feetness.** ** Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them 
that brte you, and pray for them which 
deraitefully use you, and persecute you.** 
" All things wnatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.** 



THB RIVER NILE. 

Thb Nile is called "the river,** and 
semetkoes ** the sea,** by the inspired 
tinmen. In some of the most ancient 
Iffiignages the word nii signifies blue, 
and it mitf &us lave beeti denondnated 
the blue xil^. It tiim in &e rmai^- 



tains near Abyssinia, but it is thought 
that the place about which Bruce write* 
with so much eloquence, is not the 
source of its principal branch. It vras 
the largest river known to the ancients, 
and flows upwards of 1200 miles without 
receiving a tributary stream. The rise 
of the Nile is occasioned by the heavy 
rains that fall in Abyssinia, and com- 
mence in June. It reaches the maxi- 
mum about the time of the autumnal 
equinox, and then gradually decreases 
until april, from which time it remain* 
at nearly the same level until again reno^ 
vated by the ethiopic floods. 

The colour of the water varies art dif- 
ferent seasons of the year. In Upper 
Egypt the average rise is about thirty- 
five feet, but at Cairo not more than 
twenty-four feet, and near the sea still 
less. In those years in which the w&* 
ters do not rise to a certain height, a 
famine is the necessary consequence. It 
is difficult to make a comparison of the 
present rise with the ancient, from the 
difference of the standard measures in 
the iwo periods ; and it has always been 
the policy of the government to deceive 
the people, in the accounts that havfr 
been officially published. The bed of the 
river ha» risen considerably, from the 
deposit it is constantly receiving, or the 
old monuments and temples would be 
admirable criterions by which to decide 
the matter. We can tell ho^ much 
higher the water rises than it did in the 
ancient times, but what part of the rise 
is formed by deposit, and what part by 
water, we are unable to ascertain. The 
water is clear and its taste excellent, 
after it has been allowed to settle ; arid 
it is compared by the mussulmaris t6 the 
well of paradise. The stream is not rapid, 
even when the water is at the great* 
est elevation, compared vnth the river* 
of India. The ancients speak of seven 
principal mouths, but there are noW 
only two, and these are constantly chang- 
ing their position. The division of the 
waters takes place a little below Cair^ ; 
and the expanse of land between the 
streams was compared, by the ancients, 
to the figure of the greek delta. A, but 
by the modems, more properly, to that 
of a pear. The mud brought dovm by 
the stream is continuaDy adding to the 
extent of the Delta, and is found as 
far as twenty-four leagues out at sea. 

The valley of the. Nile, which; in- 
cludes nearly the whole cf cultivated 
Egypt, k in few inetaw^ moi'e than 
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twenty miles broad; it will in general 
average less than one-half of that extent, 
and in many places the sands or moun- 
tains approach close to the banks. 

The produce is entirely from irri- 
gation, and where this ends, verdure 
ends, and the desert, in all its sterility, 
commences. The villages are numer- 
ous, and by continued waste are a little 
more elevated than the surrounding 
plain. They are usually surrounded by a 
mud wall ; the houses are built of mud 
bricks, and many of them have small 
turrets, with sticks at the outside, in 
which pigeons are reared, principally to 
procure their dung for manure. The 
whole of the valley is never covered by 
the Nile, and to the higher grounds the 
water is raised by artificial means: the 
wheels for this purpose, on the banks of 
the river, are numberless, and are turned 
round by oxen. In some instances, a 
lever, to one end of which a skin is at- 
tached, is used for the same purpose, 
worked by men, and in places where 
the banks are steep, I have seen four 
pairs of these instruments, one above 
the other. The water falls into a canal, 
and is from thence conveyed at will in 
all direction^, at every division the 
stream becoming less, until the little 
rill can be guided to each separate plant, 
and the peasant making a line witn his 
foot, thus waters " the garden of herbs," 
Dent. xi. 10. The food of the people is 
still the same as that which was remem- 
bered with weeping by the children of 
Israel : ** The cucumbers, and the leeks, 
and the melons, and the onions, and the 
garlic." 

It is wonderful that the egyptians in 
ancient days did not make tne Nile 
their sole deity, in preference to the 
multitude of buUs, birds, beetles, cats, 
crocodiles, and onions, that they adored. 
They had no blessing that did not come 
immediately or otherwise from this be- 
neficent source ; when its supplies were 
withheld, the whole land was a desert; 
when it poured forth its riches, the same 
land was the garden of the world. It 
must have puzzled them sorely to know 
from whence it originated, as year by 
year it came in kindness, and irrigated 
their fields, and left upon them a rich 
deposit to receive the seeds of life, and 
in due time smile with the ripened 
grain. It were hard to attribute to mere 
chance this admirable adaptation of river 
to country, and country to river. The 
river overflows, and there is no rain, 



because rain would be an injury ; in 
other countries there is rain, and the 
rivers overflow not, because, were they 
to do so, it would be an equal injury. 
These events may be added to the other 
instances of design, wisdom, and good- 
ness that are constantly manifested in 
the works of Grod. The rise of the 
waters is watched by the peasant with 
great impatience, and, when the elevation 
is according to his wishes, with his flocks 
safely folded, and the former harvest 
secured, he looks around upon the ex- 
tended sea, and rejoices in nis confine- 
ment. Then the palm that spreads its 
grateful shade over his dwelling-place 
exhibits its richest green, and the vil- 
lages of the neighbourhood are converted 
into islands, that, in the distance, ap- 
pear verdant and beautiful. The Nue 
may be designed to impart far greater 
blessings to the world than have yet 
been cbrawn from its beneficence. The 
desert that commences on its western 
bank extends nearly to the Atlantic 
Ocean, a distance of more than 3000 
miles. The waters of the Nile and of 
the Niger may, in part, one day be 
turned upon this desert ; that which is 
now lost m the sea may supply nourish- 
ment to millions, and Egypt may still be 
** as the garden of the Lord." From the 
advantages that will be derived from new 
improvements in machinery, and new 
discoveries in hydraulics, these two rivers, 
the sources of which have been an object 
of equ&l interest from time imme- 
morial, and have alike eluded the search 
of every traveller, appear as if formed 
for the express purpose of bringing into 
cultivation the l^u-gest desert in the world, 
when the exigencies of mankind may 
require an extension of habitable sur- 
face. In places where a human being 
never yet breathed, there may arise a 
countless population, and winds that 
have never yet been charged with any 
sound but the groan of the wanderer as 
he ventures to cross its parched wilds, 
may convey the praises of the Lord 
from the glad and grateful hearts of 
many worshippers. 

It was from the river Nile that ** the 
seven well favoured kine and the seven 
other kine** seemed to come up, of which 
Pharoah dreamed; in the flags of the 
river's brink Moses was placed in an ark 
of bulrushes, and into this river the 
IsraeUtes were commanded to cast their 
male children by the king * * who knew not 
Joseph.** But the river thus polluted, 
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though worshipped by the egrptians as 
a God, manifested the anger of the Lord 
against the sins of the people when its 
waters were turned into blood, its fish 
died, and it brought forth frogs abun- 
dantly. Its ** seven streams" are re- 
ferred to in the prophecy of Isaiah. In 
the same book, chap. xix. 7, it is said, 
" thereeds and flags : the paper reeds by 
the brojks, by the mouth of the brooks, 
and every thing sown by the brooks, shall 
wither, be driven away, and be no more." 
There is at present a remarkable desti- 
tution of reeds throughout Egypt, though 
we might suppose the country admirably 
adapted to their production, and we 
know they were once so plentiful as to 
supply the world with paper, and so 
large as to supply materials for the 
making of ships* naves. It was in one 
of these "arks of bulrushes" that the 
niother of Moses placed the goodly child. 
It is said again in the following verses : 
'' the fishers also shall mourn, and they 
that cast angle into the brooks shall 
lament, and they that spread nets upon 
the waters shall languish : moreover, tney 
that work in fine flax, and they that weave 
net works, shall be confounded, and they 
shall be broken in the purposes thereof, 
all that make sluices and ponds for fish." 
There are now very few fish in the river, 
and those of an inferior quality, which is 
another contrast to the abundance of 
ancient times ; and that they were abun- 
dant we have evidence in the murmurings 
of the children of Israel, who remembered 
the fish as well as the vegetables, so that 
it must then have been the common food 
of slaves. In these lands many passages 
of Scripture appear to be invested with a 
pcfculiar beauty, and none more so than 
those which compare the righteous to a 
* * tree planted by the waters. ' ' * ' Blessed 
is the man that trusteth in the Lord, and 
whose hope the Lord is. For he shall be 
as a tree^ planted by the waters, and that 

readeth out her roots by the river, and 
11 not see when heat cometh, but her 
leaf shall be green ; and shall not be care- 
ful in the year of drought, neither shall 
cease from yielding fruit." Jer. xvii. 7, 8. 
— Notices of the Holy Land, 



SWIMMING. 



Agbbsable as this delightful exercise 
undoubtedly is, there are seasons when 
the ability to swim appears of tenfold 
value. When we hear that a fellow. 



being has been rescued from the 
whelming waters by the arm of a strong 
swimmer, we cannot hide the admiration 
we feel, and we secretly exult that we 
also are among those who can " conquer 
the wave." 

It is a pleasant thing to record any 
instance of unusual usefulness and phi- 
lanthropy. By holding up to public ob- 
servation and reflection a praiseworthy 
act, two objects are at the same time 
accomplished, a just tribute of respect is 
rendered to merit, and a proper spirit of 
emulation excited in the minds of others. 

The name of Peter Henin, a fisher- 
man at Boulogne, has, on * two remark- 
able occasions, appeared before the pub- 
lic. It will be remembered that when 
the Amphitrite, with female convicts on 
board, was in extreme danger off^ Bou- 
logne, Henin courageously jeoparded his 
life, by swimming through the surf to 
the vessel, and volunteering to bring a 
rope ashore ; which offer, however, the 
headstrong captain refused, and, in con- 
sequence, lost his life with those who 
were on board his ship. 

It will be recollected, too, that Henin 
saved the lives of three mariners near 
Ambleteuse. But for his generous as- 
sistance, under the most trying and ha- 
zardous circumstances, these men must 
have perished. One after another they 
were all borne to the shore in safety, by 
the protecting arms of this philan- 
thropic fisherman, this hardy wrestler 
with the sea. 

And now comes another instance of 
the daring intrepidity of Henin, in res- 
cuing his fellow-creatures from destruc- 
tion. 

Two frenchmen, named Yules and 
Lemaitre, when bathing, got out of their 
depth, and were in great danger of 
drowning. In his distress, one of them 
cried aloud for help, and was heard by 
Henin, who, hastily throwing off his 
clothes, flung himself into the water, and 
made the best of his way to the spot. 
He succeeded in rescuing them both, 
when one of them presented him with a 
hundred francs for his timely assistance. 

It is creditable to society that a man 
of generous impulses and noble daring 
should be highly estimated; and he 
must be parsimonious indeed, who can 
consider the gratuity of three hundred 
francs, ordered to be paid Henin by the 
king of France for saving the manners 
of Ambleteuse ill-bestowed. 

Such instances of heroism as these 
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recorded, have a Bpirit-stirring influence, 
wherever they are known. They make 
118 ashamed of the poor childish timidity 
&st would allow a fellow-being to perish 
unassisted, and excite a healthier and 
more hardy tone of mind, a loftier and 
more resolute purpose to act with energy 
in Reasons of danger. 



CHRIST THE RESURRECTION AND THE 
LIFE. 

" Thy brother," said Jesus to Martha, 
** shall rise again." But as he did not 
q>ecify the time, she feared to apply the 
assurance to her present distress, or sup- 
posed that the consolation was to be 
drawn from the general resurrection. 
Martha said unto him, '* I know that he 
shall rise i^gdn in the resurrection at the 
last day." To excite her immediate hope, 
be reminds her of his own character and 
resources, and says, *' I am the resurrec- 
tion and the life." There must be a very 
peculiar relation between Him and the 
resurrection to life, to justify the 
strength of this language. It may be 
exemplified in various iUustrations. 

He is '* the resurrection and the life," 
as he is the announcer of the doctrine ; 
for it is a truth of pure revelation. Reason 
could never have discovered it. The men 
of wisdom at Athens, the stoical and the 
epicurean philosophers, however widely 
they diflPered from each other, agreed in 
deriding this statement, and deemed Paul 
a babbler for preaching it. How inex- 
plicable the re-union and re-animation of 
our scattered dust I Where now are the 
bodies that trod the earth before the 
flood ? But even these bodies, through 
whatever changes they have passed, shall 
be restored and revived. Even Adam 
and Eve in their flesh shall see God, and 
be clothed in higher perfection than Eden 
ever knew. But who abolished death, 
and brought life and immortality to light 
through the gospel? It is true &at 
Davidt and even Job, rejoiced in the ex- 
pectation of this glorious event ; and many 
allusions and expressions in the Old Tes- 
tament show that the Jewish church not 
only believed in a future state, but in the 
redemption of the J)ody from the grave. 
But the book in which they are contained 
is called " the Word of Christ ;" and the 
Spirit that testifieth these things is called 
** the Spirit of Christ." For as the sun 
scatters some light before his rising, so 
the Saviour eexodieiieed his dificoveries 



before his incarnation ; he rejoiced in Afe 
habitable parts of the earth, and his de- 
lights were with the sons of men. But 
by and by he came in person, and 
preached the kingdom of heaven. How 
simple and sublime were his dis- 
courses I And with what an awful mo- 
tive did he commend ha doctrine to every 
man's conscience in the sight of God ! 
He drew back the veil that hid the future^ 
and presented the elements on fire, die 
opening tombs, and the dead rising to 
meet tbeir Judge : '^ Marvel not at this : 
for the hour is coming, in the which all 
that are in the graves rfiall hear his voicey 
and shall come forth : they that have done 
good, unto the resurrection of Kfe ; and 
they that have done evil, unto the resur- 
rection of damnation." He also ordered 
his apostles to go forth and publish, and 
also record it; and they did so, "the 
Lord working with them, and conftmung 
the word with sighs following." 

He is " the resurrection and the life," 
as he afibrds the pledge. Under each ^ 
the three distinguishing periods of the 
world, the body, as well as the soul, bad 
been received up into glory. Before t3i» 
flood Enoch was transla^, that he 
should not see death ; and he was not, 
for God took him. The law beheld 
Elijah elevated to heaven in a chariot of 
fire. In the days of the gospel, Je«m 
Christ passed through the regions of the 
dead, and reached the crown he now 
wears. And there is a union between 
him sad his people, as between the head 
and the members ; and because he lives 
they shall live also. Yea, says th^ 
apostle, " God who is rich in mercy, for 
his great love wherewith he lo^wl uS, 
even when we were dead in sins, hath 
quickened us together with Christ, {by 
grace ye are saved ;) and hath raised ii^ 
up together, and made us sit together i& 
heavenly places in Christ Jesus." 

He is " the resurrection atid the Hfe," 
as he procures the privilege. To hfili 
we meritoriously owe all the blessings we 
possess. ** In the Lord we have righte- 
ousness and strength." And are we rais^ 
from the dead ? " Since by man caaie 
death, by man came also the resurr^tion 
of the dead. For as in Adam all die, 
even so in Christ shall all be made alive. 
But every man in his own order • Christ 
the first fruits ; afterward they that are 
Christ's at his coming." He has re- 
deemed our whole nature ; and the body^ 
being ransomed, as well as tlie s^l, ^ 
no less a ptiee th«fi his dWfiMdod, Ma 
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b« equally elaimed, and renewed, and 
glorified. 

This living hope we owe 

To Jesu's dying love ; 
We would adore his grace below, 

And sing his power above. 

"HeiB ** the resurrection and the life," 
as he is the pattern. For we shall rise, 
not like Adam, but like Hun. *' The 
first man is of the earth, earthy ; the 
seoond man is the Lord fVom heaven. As 
is the earthy, such are they also that are 
earthy ; and as is the heavenly, such are 
they also that are heavenly. And as we 
have borne the image of the eartl^y, we 
shall abo bear the imi^ of the hea- 
venly." In his rising from the dead we 
see the model of our own resurrection, 
and the grandeur of our destiny. ** We 
imagine," says Paul, '^ whatever is ad- 
■drable and splendid in his glorified hu- 
manity, and we look for nothing less in 
oarselves." We look for the Saviour, the 
Ldrd Jesus Christ, who shall change our 
vile body, that it may be fashioned like 
mto his glorioi;» body, according to the 
Working whereby he is able to subdue all 
things unto himself." At present the 
Body is vile ; not as the workmanship of 
God, but as defiled by sin, as degraded 
by disease, and, especially, as the spoil 
of worms in the corruption of the grave. 
What a hinderance I what a burden ! 
what a loathsomeness is the body of this 
death ! But then, by a change the most 
marvellotts, it will have the same excel- 
leoces as the body of God." '' So also 
is the resurrection of the dead. It is sown 
in corruption, itisraisedinincorruption ; 
it is sown in dishonour, it is raised 
in glory; it is sown in weakness, it is 
mised in power ; h is sown a natural 
body, it is raised a spiritual body. There 
is a natural body, and there is a spiritual 
body." 

He 18 " the resurrection and the life," 
as he achieves the work. Hence he said 
to his hearers, ** This is the will of Him 
that sent me, that every one who seeth 
the Son, and believeth on him, may 
have everlasting life ; and I will raise 
hun up at the last day." What a power 
will this require I JBut nothing is too 
hard for him. His almighty fiat will in 
a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
pervade the depths of the sea ; penetrate 
the recesses of the earth, and gather the 
remnants of death, and give them organ- 
oation, and life, and sight, and voice, for 
erer, 
V ^Bbfff ^ey who tie lh«f chUdren of 



the resurrection, and who will be able to 
welcome the Restorer of all things ! Lo I 
this is our God, we have waited for 
him ; we will be glad and rejoice in bio 
salvation. 

For though, as an event, the resurrec- 
tion will be universal ; as a privilege, it 
will be limited. Every eye will see him. 
But how many will wail because of him ! 
" And the kings of the earth, and the 
great men, and the rich men, and tho 
chief captains, and the mighty men, and 
every bondman, and every freeman, shall 
hide themselves in the dens and in the 
rocks of the mountains, and shall say to 
the mountuns and rocks, Fali on us, 
and hide us from the face of him that 
sitteth on the throne, and^om the wrath 
of the Lamb ; for the great day of his 
wrath is come ; and who shall be able to 
stand ?"— Jay. 



THB VALUE OF A STRIKING AND USSPUL 
THOUGHT. 

Wb have most of us in our tim^ 
thrown a pebble into a pond, and tranced 
the effect which the action has produced. 
We have gazed on the agitated and then 
subsiding waters, till circle after oirele, 
each surpassing in extent the one pre- 
ceding, it has affected the whde liquid 
surface extended before us. What an 
interesting spectacle it would be, if, in 
like manner, we could minutely trace the 
effect of a striking and useful thought ! 

By what process such a thought is 
conceived, is only known to Him who 
knows all things, but it is clear to us 
that when it is made known in a state of 
society, it becomes the centre of a thou- 
sand circles, spreading its infiuences im- 
measurably beyond our faculty of ob- 
servation. To illustrate this position, let 
us follow in their eff^ts a few striking 
and useful thoughts that have been ob- 
viously influential. 

It once occurred to a benevolent mind 
in visiting a prison, that such places 
might be much improved. This was a 
ample thought, and of no more value 
than a pebble stone, as long as it re- 
mained inactive in the breast tnat gave it 
birth ; but when put into operation, it 
became as a costly gem, worth more than 
the diadem of an emperor. At that 
time, prisons were wretched places for 
the body and the mind; close, damp, 
filthy, and crowded indiwrimhiatdy witli 
men, womei^ and d^ktren of ^ wdWt 
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character; they injured the health hy 
disease, and increased crime hy.the pro- 
fligacy of their inmates ; but the thought, 
Cannot they be improved ? began to ex- 
tend itself in action. Benevolence had 
an object in view ; it went through the 
length and breadth of the land, it tra- 
vereed the mighty deep, and visited the 
prisons of other climes ; it exposed what 
was bad, and suggested what was better ; 
it gathered friends, spoke through the 
press, influenced the senate, and brought 
about a complete change and improve- 
ment in prison discipline throughout 
Europe. 

A Denevolent heart once beat for the 
multiplied miseries of african slaves, and 
the thought arose, Can nothing be done 
to ameliorate slavery? Scarcely any 
thing at that time could have been more 
hopeless ; for this guilty land was then 
sending forth unnumbered ships to be 
freighted with crime and cruelty, even 
the legislature of the country authorised 
the ungodly traffic ; but the benevolent 
thought was expressed, the voice of hu- 
manity cried aloud, and thousands re- 
sponded to the appeal. All that sordid 
interest and stony-hearted inhumanity 
could do, was done to stifle the cry, but 
in vain. Long and stubborn was the con- 
tention, but, after years of persevering 
philanthropy, benevolence triumphed, 
^Britain broke the chain of servitude, 
offering up in willing sacrifice twenty 
millions of her wealth to cleanse her 
hands from the pollution of slavery. 

To send missionaries abroad, to pro- 
vide the ignorant with religious tracts at 
home, to supply a part of Wales with 
Bibles, were once simple and unproduc- 
tive thoughts ; but these thoughts were 
Imparted, participated, prayed over, and 
reduced to practice, so that in after years 
they brought about a mighty revolution 
in die affairs of the world. Their first 
circles were small, but rapidly succeeding 
circles extended, until the whole earth 
has been affected by their influence. 
Thousands of missionaries have been 
sent abroad, millions of bibles have been 
distributed, and hundreds of millions of 
religious publications have been spread 
far and wide in the world. 

Who has not heard of Oberlin, the 
pious pastor of Ban de la Roche ? The 
industry of his hand and the kindness of 
his heart were employed for the benefit 
of his fellow-men. He was an instru- 
ment, in the plans of Providence, to be- 
nefit a half savage people in the eastern 



part of France. A young female pea- 
sant, a girl not more than fifteen years 
old, so reverenced the virtues of this kind 
man, that she served him as a domestic 
without wages, shared his benevolent 
labours, and became as an angel of 
mercy to the poor and suffering families ^ 
in the rude region around them. 

This peasant girl, whose name was 
Louise Scheppler, a name worthy to be 
held in honour by those who love bene- 
volence and virtue, this domestic servant, 
(for she was no more,) in her aspirations 
to do good, had a thought, a suggestion. 
She saw how impossible it was for poor 
parents to labour in the fields, and at the 
same time to take care of their children. 
Her thought, her suggestion, was to col- 
lect togeSier a number of these poor 
children in a large room, or haU, 
where they might amuse themselves in 
safety, and be instructed, leaving their 
parents at liberty to pursue their indus- 
trious calling. Oberlin- was struck with 
the benevolent idea, the thought was en- 
couraged, the plan adopted ; this may 
be deemed as the simple beginning of 
the infant schools of England, France, 
and various countries of the world ; and 
which have been improved as to the 
method of giving instruction, and the 
knowledge imparted, so as to make them 
beneficiiQ to an extent very far beyond 
the limited ideas of its first projectors. 

Robert Raikes, of Gloucester, seeing the 
rags and wretchedness, and hearing the 
oaths andblasphemies of the poor children 
in a crowded part of the suourbs of the 
city, looked upon them with strong com- 
passion ; he pitied their poverty much, 
out their ignorance and depravity still 
more. Comd nothing be done for them ? 
It was about as hopeless a thing to do 
them good, to make them useful mem- 
bers of society, as to chanse wolves and 
tigers into human beings ; but a thought 
occurred to him, and the thought was— 
" Try." It was a noble thought, and 
right nobly did he foster and pursue it 
He employed a number of decent wo- 
men to take all the children they conld 
get on the sabbath, and instruct them. 
The numbers that came surprised him : 
the little savages were civilized, the 
neighbourhood became, as the people 
said, ** a little heaven, to what it had 
been." The plan spread, another warm- 
hearted christian, William Fox, took it 
up, and the Sunday- School Society was 
founded. Thus the thought *' Try," has 
filled the land with Sunday-schools, 
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drawn millions from the dowliward road 
to destruction, and pointed out to them 
the way to heaven through a crucified 
Redeemer. 

We cannot all visit prisons, break the 
chains of slavery, nor establish Bible, 
missionary, and ^religious tract societies. 
We cannot all play uie part of Oberlin, 
Louise Scheppkr, Robert Raikes, and 
William Fox ; but can'we do nothing ? 
We have seen the value of a striking, 
useful, well applied thought, whether 
springing forth n-om the mind of the rich 
who command, or the poor who obey. 
We have seen the advantage of a desire 
to do good ; if, then, we cannot equal, 
let us at least imitate the honourable ex- 
amples of benevolence presented to our 
view by encouraging kindly affections in 
our hearts. We shall then be treading 
the same path vidth those we delight to 
honour, and fulfilling the new com- 
mandment given to us, " Love one an- 
other." 



ON EAST RELIGION. 

Satan, the world, and the flesh, are 
restless in their opposition to us, and 
always our" enemies ; from whose power 
Christ alone can save. How palpable, 
then, is the error common among the 
rich and polite, concerning the very na- 
ture of religion! "It was never de- 
signed,** say tiiey, ** to forbid favourite 
amusements, or abridge us of the libertv 
to please ourselves from day to day. it 
is the raving enthusiasms pencil which 
draws this smiling cherub * with the fea- 
tures of a demon.** 

Thus, under the name of " innocent 
amusements,** licentiousness is encou- 
raged, and christian self-denial deemed 
the penance of gloomy bigots. 

The contrast between scriptural reli- 
gion and this easy substitute, chosen in its 
place, vnll fully appear from the follow- 
ing comparison : — 

Men ought always to watch and pray 
that they enter not into temptation, 
says the Judge of all, Matt xxvi. 41. 
** You may indulge without fear or scru- 

Ele, if your fortune can bear the expense, 
1 every diversion,** says the smiling 
cherub. 

" Let your loins be girded about, 
and your lights burning ; and ye your- 

* Liberal religion, as some call it, in opposition 
to ancient Christianity, is often represented under 
the image of a smiling cherub, to denote its great 
good humoor, and the large gratifications it allows 



selves like unto men that wait for the 
coming of the Lord,** His is command 
to his church, Luke xii. 35, 36. '* £i\joy 
freely the dance and the song, the stage, 
the tavern, the card table ; after this, Uie 
dregs both of your time and spirits will 
suffice for devotional duties,** says the 
smiling cherub. 

*' If any man will come after me, 
let him deny himself, and take up 
his cross daily, and follow me,** saith 
the Lord, Luke ix. 23. '' There can be 
no harm in conforming to the vogue, and 
joining in all mirthful pastimes, kindly 
provided to relax the mind, and promote 
good humour,'* says the cherub. 

** Strait is the gate, and narrow is the 
way, which leadeth unto life, and few there 
be that find it '* — " For we wrestle not 
against flesh and blood, but against princi- 
palities and powers ; wherefore take unto 
you the whole armour of God, that yel 
may be able to withstand in the evi day, 
and having done all, to stand,** says the 
Wisdom from above. Matt vii. 14 ; Eph. 
vi. 12, 13. '* To make religion a work 
of so much difficulty paints Uie Deity as 
taking pleasure in the mortification of his 
creatures, and Mghtens them from his 
service,** says the smilinff cherub. 

The word of God calls christians to 
watchfulness, as sentinels to their post; to 
run for the heavenly prize, like racers to 
the goal ; to hardships and war, as good 
soldiers ; adding exhortations, entreaties, 
commands to slay every hist, though it 
be painful as plucking out a right eye; 
declaring, *' Many will seek to enter into 
life, and shall not be able,** Luke xiii. 
24 ; that foolish virgins and slothful ser- 
vants perish together with greater ofiend- 
ers. "These exhortations^ commands, 
and warnings, so expressive of difficulty 
and labour, belong to the ages of perse- 
cution, before the world and the cnurch 
joined in friendly alliance,** says the 
smiling cherub, "and only respect that 
fierce contest. We live in happier days, 
when our whole duty may be done with- 
out any combat, mortification, vigilance, 
or labour.** 

O vile seducer ! Can the way to eter- 
nal glory, in any age, be a life of sloth 
and self-indulgence ? Are not watch- 
fulness, prayer, persevering self-denial 
always necessary to preserve the weak, 
and defend the tempted ? Do the plea- 
sures of sin allure now with less attraction 
than in former times ? Are our hearts 
less evil, or do worldly lusts solicit with 
feebler force than they were wont to do 
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in the first eentary ? Or do die power, 
the subtlety, and malice of wicked angels, 
long practised in the destruction of souls, 
require, on our parts, less resistance or 
protection P Besides, what ideas must 
men conceive of heaven, who suppose it 
pos^ble for those to enter there who 
know no more spiritual gratifications 
than the stage, tavern, or card-table 
afford ; who lead their life in such igno- 
iVDce, indolence, and voluptuousness, 
that some well-regulated states would 
have punished with heavy penalties f 
Unless a transformation of soul take place, 
persons of this character are no more ca- 
pable of admission into heaven than pro- 
fligate villains, who are a nuisance to all 
around them ; since there is no more meet- 
ness for spiritual enjoyments in one than 
in the other. And to lead men to hope a 
life of this kind can end well, is to take 
part with their evil passions, instead of 
exhorting them to seek deliverance from 
their dominion. It is to set aside the es- 
sential duty of christians, whilst the wor- 
ship, for form's sake, is retained. But 
such hearUess worship, in the eyes of 
men of sense, is a farce ; in the eyes of 
sincere christians, a profanation o# the 
name of religion ; in the eyes of God, 
mookery and insult. — Venn, 



ELIJAH IN THE DESEET. 

The desert, over which Elijah tra- 
velled forty days and nights, was the 
same through which the tribes of Israel 
Ravelled during forty years, under the 
eonvoy of the cloudy aijd fiery pillar. 
Surely this, if any, was holy ground. 
It had been traversed by the feet of the 
mighty, it was rich witn the most stu- 
pendous associations of thought, and 
with the most interesting recollections. 
Here the whole miraculous history of 
die ancient fethers would revive before 
him in the liveliest colours. Fresh 
images aud scenes from that age of 
wonders would recur to his mind at every 
step, and the very profound silence 
around him would assis); in the consider- 
ation of the sublime things, of which 
tiiese spots had been once the theatre, 
^s often as he descended into a green 
ai|d palmy vale, he alighted in spirit 
upon some resting-place of his fathers. 
As often as the shade of an overhanging 
rock received him, it was as if the in- 
eense of the sanctuary breathed around 
mm ; for the prayers of the pilgrims 



of God had hidlowed these shades. Bak 
or there, he would think, perhaps, Moses 
had rested and taken counsel in the sacred 
circle of his elders ; and the leader of 
Israel would still seem kneeling before 
the Lord, and speaking to him ^^as a 
man talketh with his friend.' ' Thus 
one heart-elating thought would follow 
another. The lustory of the forty years' 
journey would attain a form and a vitali^ 
beyond what he had hitherto realised. 
At one time he would seem to be ga» 
thering the manna with the ancient fa- 
thers; at another to be standing widi 
the wounded before the brasea image of 
the serpent, and feeling with them thf 
return of health. Presently he would 
be in spirit at the altar which Moeei 
built, and called it '* Jehovah-Nisd,*' th« 
Lord my banner; and then again he 
would hear the desert resound with lood 
thanksgivings and solemn h3rmns of 
praise to the faithfulness and truth of 
Jehovah. Every new scene on which ht 
entered would bring before him some 
new event and feature of those journey- 
irigs which were irradiated with the 
glory of God ; and whatever consolation 
and encouragement is comprised in these 
histories, would rush upon him widjt 
sublime and overwhelming wonder, of 
exhilarate him with a spring of hope and 
joy that seemed to give wings to his 
feet, and banish the last remains of fbar 
and care from his spirit. Assured that 
he was pursuing his way under the sha- 
dow of the same Almi^ty hand which 
once covered the whole host of Israel, 
he would cheerfully pursue bis joum^, 
not doubting that he was l^ by the right 
hand of Him, who, under the juniper 
tree, had given him the direction to de- 
part, and had endued his feeble inm^ 
with a strength which no fatigue of th^ 
journey was able to diminish, and diat v 
soon as the end was attained, he should 
be bidden to rest, and lay down Us 
travelling stafi^ in peace and safety,--* 
Krummacher' 8 JSiifak. 



RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE A SOURCE OF 
HAPPINESS. 

The things of Grod are so trahse|^iid' 
ently excellent apd glorious, that the 
more lively our appreheqsioft ^ themi 
the more happy we shall necessarily be. 
The njore we see of God in Cbrift, the. 
more we shall be conscious q£ a siiypiws» 
ing beauty in those objects, wiilek mfA 
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«d$]^ <lie whole world in out view. 
The all-sufficiency and unchangeableness, 
the goodness, holiness, and truth of the 
great Eternal, viewed by faith, will fill 
the mind with the most exalted satisfac- 
tion. The glory of the visible heavens 
and of the earth is nothing more than the 
r^ectioQ or rather the shadow of this 
glory. If the contemplation of created 
ftrutfa and goodness, developed in the 
actions of man, affords so high a satis- 
faction ; if it is sufficient in its brightest 
display to excite rapture, how much 
more will the mind be fixed in meditat- 
ing by faith on the original, unchanging, 
and eternal truth and goodness ! If to 
trace the counsels of princes, to observe 
the masterly strokes of wisdom and ad- 
dress, evinced in the management of the 
concerns of earthly kingdoms, gives plea- 
sure, how much more ravishing to have 
laid open to our view the counsels of the 
Kin^ of kings, to be allowed to behold 
the deep things of God, the contrivance 
of that covenant which is ordered in all 
things an<jl sure, the thoughts of his 
heart which endure to all generations! 
How delightful to see the footsteps of 
JHvine grace in ancient times, the gra- 
dual preparations for the coming of 
Christ, the types and shadows of the 
law preparing tne way for preaching the 
erpss, and the preaching of the cross suc- 
ceeded by the vision of eternal glory ! If 
to contemplate some stupendous work 
of Gk)d fills the mind with admiration 
Mid delight, how much more to dwell 
by faith on the mediation of Him 
who is " the brightness of the Father's 
glory, and the- express image of his per- 
son ;" assuming bur nature, carrying our 
BIDS up with him to the cros^, and making 
expiation for them by the sacrifice of 
himself, rising from the dead, sitting at 
tibe right hand of God, ever living to 
make interees^iou, diffusing his Spirit, 
and scattering his graces among the 
children of men ? Who that knows any 
tiling of such an object can be content 
without wishing to know more of him ? 
Who will not be disposed to look on all 
tilings else as drps? and dung when com- 
pared to such an object ? — Robert HqU. 



KA^AXi, on THE CHURL'9 LAST SHEEP- 
SHEARING.—! Samtiel xxv. 1—88. 

Mahal wa^ 4 ** very great man." But 
hi^ Hches alone constituted his great- 
n^. Nether his character jior his 



virtues entitied him to~ pre-emin«iio«. 
He was a sot, a churl, a son of Belial, 
or Satan; his dependants did not re- 
spect him, nor his relatives love him. 
His establishment was in Maon, but 
his flocks, consisting of 3000 sheep and 
1000 goats, were pastured in Carmel. 
David, hunted after by Saul, had se- 
creted himself with his companions in the 
caves of that neighbourhood ; and though 
outiawed, impoverished and distressed, 
he generously defended the flocks and 
the shepherds of Nabal from tiie attacks 
of the robbers who frequently came 
thither on expeditions of plunder. He 
and his men ^* were a wall unto them by 
day and night." This honourable and 
magnanimous conduct of David was not 
unknown to Nabal, and should have 
awakened some generous emotion in his 
breast towards one who had thus volun- 
tarily risked both safety and life in de- 
fence of his property. 

But Nabal was a " churl ; " a i|our, 
morose, and ungenerous man. Sheep- 
shearing was an active and joyous season 
in ancient times, and was usually closed 
with a plentiful feast. On these occa- 
sions, if at no other period of the year, 
Nabal was liberal to his friends. His 
entertainment was like "the feast of a 
king." David judged this to be a fitting 
opportunity ; ** a good day" to present 
a respectful reauest to Naoal for assist- 
ance and relief. He accordingly sent 
his congratulations and his petition, but 
they were rejected. ** Who is David } 
andf who is the son of Jesse ? There be 
m^ny servants now-a-days that break 
away every man from his master. Shalt 
I then take my bread, and my water, and 
my flesh that I have killed for my shear- 
ers, and give unto men, whom I know 
not whence they.be ? " Such was the con- 
temptuous reply of Nabal to his generous 
and disinterested protector. No sheep 
was sent from the fold, no calf from tKe 
stall. Even bread was refused by this 
haughty apd penurious ♦* son of Belial." 
The churl js a stranger to gratitude and 
courteousness. He is deaf to the voice 
of want or distress. He chooses not to 
remember former services and kindness. 
Covetous and hard-hearted, he steels his 
soul against every tender emotion, and 
grasps with tenacity the relief which 
charity solicits or justice demands. ** Take 
heed and beware of covetousness." 

Nabal was a fool. His name implies 
it. HJs treatment of Pavid was an aet 
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of folly as well as of unkindness. David's 
resentment was kindled; he rashly re- 
solved on destroying this insolent churl, 
and but for the prudence, generosity, and 
address of Nabal*s wife, he would have 
been slain. David's resolution was sin- 
ful, as he afterwards confessed it to be. 
Revenge, ** though it may be sweet," is 
criminal. It is the ''glory of a man to 
pass bv a transgression.*' Though re- 
viled, he ought not to have reviled again ; 
though he suffered, he ought not ^ have 
threatened, but should have borne with 
dignity and meekness the gratuitous in- 
sult, leaving it to God to vindicate the 
cause of the just, and to " recompense 
vengeance" wnere it is due. The folly 
of Nabal was not restricted to this act of 
thoughtlessness and ingratitude. His 
whole life proved him to be a fool in the 
scriptural sense of that term. Folly and 
sin in scripture have the same meaning. 
A wicked man is pre-eminently a fool. 
He prefers selfish gratification to the will 
of Grod, disobedience to holiness, time to 
eternity, earth to heaven. Nor is this folly 
restricted to gross immorality, or deedls 
firom which the compassionate, the polite, 
or the virtuous would shrink with ab- 
horrence. The learned, the generous 
and the moral, who substitute wisdom 
for religion, or liberality for the sur- 
render of themselves as living sacrifices 
to Gk>d, or moraUty for faith and love, 
are guilty, of pitiable folly, equally vnth 
the immoral and the vile. Nabal's folly 
discovered itself in all his ways. He 
was **evil in his doings," a wicked man, 
a son of Belial ; his temper and conduct 
were influenced and governed by the 
spirit of the wicked one, that spirit who 
rules in the '* children of disobedience." 
An additional proof of his folly is given. 
Nabal was a drunkard. At the feast 
** his heart was merry within him, for 
he was very drunken." The narrative 
suggests that he was by custom and habit 
an intemperate man. Intoxication is one 
of the vices of the ungodly, and is a stand- 
ing mark of a son of ^lial, a child of the 
devil. It is an offence to God, and a 
disgrace to man ; it drowns reflection, 
impairs reason, and injures health ; it 
renders a man unfit for the diities of life, 
makes him capable of any sin, and often 
places him in circumstances of extreme 
peril. Besotted with wine, Nabal little 
apprehended what dangers threatened 
him, and how near he was to death and 
hell; He waa dwelling on the brink of 
perdition, on the precipice of woe. \ 



The Lord kept his servant David ft'om 
imbruing his hands in the blood of his 
enemy ; but the death of Nabal was at 
hand. This was to be his last feast, his 
last shearing, his last opportunity for 
abusing the good things of this life. 
Little did he expect when rioting in his 
cups what news would be brought him 
in the morning. His maxim was, " Let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die ;" 
and it proved to be a truth. His soul 
was to oe ** required of him" in a few 
short days, and, drunkard as he was, he 
must be hurried into eternity. Fearful 
state for death to seize him! Awful 
preparation for the tribunal of heaven ! 

Nabal's death was unexpected and 
awful. His wife knew by bitter expe- 
rience how vain and dangerous it was to 
address him on any subject of importance 
while the fumes of Uquor were reeking 
in his brain ; she waited till sleep had 
restored his senses, and in the morning 
told him of David's resolution, of her 
own adventure, and its favourable issue. 
On hearing this statement, and conscious 
of the danger to which his churlishness 
had exposed him, ** his heart died within 
him, and he became as a stone." The icy 
hand of death touched his frame, and 
froze up the fountain of life. Petrified 
with fear, he lingered in vnretchedness 
ten days, and then expired. His death 
was a direct visitation from God. •* The 
Lord smote him, that he died." His 
days were numbered, the measure of his . 
iniquity was full ; mercies and judgments * 
had in vain summoned his attention. 
He lived in sin ; and the last act seemed 
a fit prelude to that awful catastrophe 
which shortly befel him. 

How true is the Scripture ! ** Say ye 
to the wicked, it shall be ill vnth him." 
"There is no peace, saiA my God, to the 
wicked." **Nor covetous, nor drunk- 
ards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall 
inherit the kingdom of God." **Tbe 
wicked is driven away in his wickedness." 
" The righteous" only "hath hope in his 
death." *^ A. 



WHAT IS PRAYER? . 

Pbatbb is the peace of our spirit, 
the stillness of our Uioughts, the even- 
ness of recollection, the seat of medita- 
tion, the rest of our cares, and the cdm 
of our tempest : prayer is the issue of 
a quiet mind, of untroubled thoughts I 
it is the daughter of charity, and the 
sister of meekness.*— Jeremy Taylor. 
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(Tho Kite.) 



RAPACIOUS BIRDS OP PREY.-No. 4. 

The next and last tribe of the rapa- 
cious birds of prey, is that of the kites. 

The kites are at once to be distin- 
guished by their large forked tail, long 
wings, and short tarsi ; they are formed 
expressly for flight; for though not rapid 
on the wing, as the falcon, nothing can 
exceed the grace and elegance of their 
aerial evolutions, as they sweep round in 
wide circles, scarcely fanning the air," on 
which they seem to float as if by magic. 
We have but to look at diese birds, to as- 
certain how well nature has qualified them 
for the "middle sky." The wings, though 
rounded, the fourth quill feather being 
the longest, are wide and expansive. 
The tail, forked for the purpos&of acting 
more decidedly as a rudder, is both long 
and broad, and the area of its spread is 
very great : the general plumage is full, 
the feathers of the thighs obscuring the 
short tarsi. Notwithstanding the ease 
and powers of flight which the kites 
possess, still they do not, like the falcons 
and hawks, strike their quarry in the 
air, with a bold swoop, or arrow-like 
glance; but, as they sail along, they 
mark their victim, crouching on the 
earth, and snatch it away. The common 
kite, (milvus ictinuSy) is a well-marked 
example in point. 



This remarkable bird is spread over 
the middle and warmer portions of Eu- 
rope, and is far from being uncommon 
in many districts of England. It prefers 
wild and open hills, and downs bordered 
by woods, where, among the higher 
branches, it makes its nest, and seeks a 
refuge. It is the pest of the farmyard, 
from which it sweeps away whole broods 
of chickens, and young unfledged ducks, 
creating by its presence general conster- 
nation among the assembled poultry. 
Moles are also a favourite food, and it is 
recorded that, in one instance, twenty- 
two of these animals were found in a 
single kite's nest, besides frogs and un- 
fledged birds. The kite is very vora- 
cious — nothing comes amiss to it ; small 
animals of every description it seizes 
with avidity, not even disdaining insects 
and their larvae ; and it has been known 
to sweep ofl^ dead flsh and oflal floating 
on the surface of the water. 

The plumage varies as usual with age 
and sex ; when adult, the upper surface 
is of a reddish brown, each feather being 
bordered with a margin of lighter co- 
lour ; the under surface is light rufous, 
with longitudinal dashes of brown. 
Length, two feet two inches; the fe- 
male somewhat larger, with the plumage 
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of a darker hue. It is easy to distinguish 
the bird while at a great distance in the 
air, by its easy gliding motion : hence, in 
some countries, it is called the glid, or 
glead, from an old saxon word, whence 
the modern english word, "to glide:" 
the name having reference to its easy 
sailing through the air. 

We have now finished our sketch <jf 
the rapacious birds of prey ; a subject of 
great interest to the naturalist, and yet 
requiring careful investigation, before its 
details can be well made out. We shall 
be satisfied if, from our imperfect out- 
line, our readers can gain any infornl* 
ation so as to be able to form an idea of 
the natural division* into which this iffl- 
portant group resolves Itself, «tid of 
their general nabits and propensities. 



"I BELIEVE SHE 18 DitAD, THOUGH." 

Thb^e words were spoken with a 
degree of frivolity, yet they conveyed a 
very solemn impression to the mind 
of the writer. They were uttered on 
a stage-coach : a passenger, who sat 
just behind the coachman, tapped him on 
the shoulder, and observed that he wished 

to be set down at the foot of hill. 

'* I suppose,*' said he, " the coach 

still runs by the turning to , though 

1 hear the road is strangely altered since 
1 was last this way. Bo you know Mrs. 
of ?*' 

"Yes, sir, very well; that is, I don't 
mean to say that I am acquainted with 
her, but I have often seen her ; she 
drives a pair of beautiful ponies ; and 
what a pretty place she has got there ! 
Her husband laid out a deal of money 
upon it, and there certainly is hot a 
more complete place in the neighbour- 
hood." 

** I shall pay my respects to her to- 
morrow, and get a day's shooting on her 
ground^ ; she visits at the house of my 
relations." 

The passenger proceeded to recall some 
days of pleasure he had enjoyed under 
the hospitable roof of the wealthy widow, 
and again anticipated the pleasures of 
the social circle. The coachman paused 
a moment, and then abruptly exclaimed, 
** But I believe she is dead, ikoughy 

** Bead ! '* rejoined the astonished 
passenger, ** you don't say such a thing ?" 

** She certainly is, though ; and, if I 
am not very greatly mistaken, I am 
pretty well sure I heard it some months 



ago, and I know I have not met the 
l^seton and ponies this many a day. I say, 
Jem," addressing the ostler at the inn 
where we changed horses a few minutes 
afterwards, " can you tell me what is 

become (rf Mrs. , that used to drive 

her phseton and pair ? " 

** 8he*« dead, sir—been dead almost a 
rear.'* 

**Bead, is she ? Well, I thought as 
much,*' said the coachman, and appa- 
rently dismissed the subject from his 
mind. 

** Bead, is she?" said the more inte- 
rested passenger, " that makes all the 
difference,'" and sunk into what is often 
called a brown study, which lasted until 
the coachman drew up, as directed, to set 

down his passenger at the foot of 

hill. What might be the train of his 
meditations, or whether a tract put into 
his hand by a fellow-passenger at 
parting might have had any influence in 
giving them a serious and suitable di- 
rection, is altogether unknown. The 
incident, however, gave rise to the fol- 
lowing reflections: it was a solemn 
truth, though apparently spoken without 
much solemnity of feeling — She is dead, 
and that makes all the difference. 

It makes all the difierence as to the 
value of her worldly possesions. What 
avails her new, her efegant mansion, her 
costly furniture, her tasteful decorations, 
her highly cultivated gardens, her 
beautif bl park, her admired equipage ? 
To her they are all nothing, for she has 
no more a portion in any thing that exists 
beneath the sun. She w€is 3ie wealthy, 
the gay, the liberal, the admired Mrs. 
— , but what is she now ? 

" Here liMthe great— false marble, tdl me where t 
Nothing but heaps of moulderinf dust lie here." 

Perhaps much of her time had been 
devoted to acquiring, and arranging, and 
preserving, wad enjoying her posses- 
sions ; but death made '* all the differ- 
ence ; " for when the summons came, not 
all her possessions could obtain one 
hour's respite — perhaps they would 
have been gladly given in exchange ; 
but no such barter could be permitted. 
**They that trust in their wealth, and 
boast themselves in the multitude of 
their riches ; none of them can by any 
means redeem his brotha", nor give 
to God a ransom for him: that he 
should still live for ever, and not see 
corruption. For the redemption oi thdr 
soul is precious, and it eeaseth for ever. 
For he seeth that wise men die, like- 
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wise the fool and the brutish person pe- 
rish, and leave their wealth to others. 
Their inward thought is, that their 
houses shall continue for ever, and their 
dwelling-places to all generations ; they 
call their lands after their own names. 
Nevertheless, man being in honour 
abideth not : he is like me beasts that 
perish." 

Death " makes all Che difference " as 
to the dependance and expectation of 
odiers upon the individual. Our fellow- 
traveller had calculated on visiting the 
hospitable widow, he had assured him- 
self of a kind and cordial welcome, he 
had calculated on the pleasures he should 
enjoy in her society, or under her per- 
mission, but that one word defeatea all 
his expectations, ** She is dead." Per- 
haps many were in a much more im- 
pOTtant sense dependant on her; their 
employment was in her service, their 
support was derived from her liberality, 
their expectations from her promises; 
but her breath went forth, she returned 
to her earth, in that very day her 
thoughts perished, and they who had 
placed their hopes, and dependances, 
and expectations upon her were disap- 
pointed, and at a loss. No longer can 
they, in their necessities, appeal to her 
benevolence and compassion, or plead 
her promises : they have been painfully 
taught how vain a thing it is to put trust 
in princes, and in the son or the daugh- 
ter of man, in whom there is no help. 

It is affecting to observe the change 
that takes place in a neighbour- 
hood in consequence of the death of one 
person of wealth and influence. How 
many family connexions and social 
circles are broken up ; how many poor 
persons are thrown out of employment ; 
now many domestics have to seek new 
situations, and as it were begin the world 
afresh! If the individual were bene- 
volent and pious, what a loss is sustained 
by the various charitable institutions, 
and in the church of God ; where now 
shall we look for the liberal contributor, 
the efficient officer, the able advocate of 
the cause of religion, education, hu- 
manity ? ** Cease ye/rom man, whose 
breath is in his nostrils : for wherein is 
he to be accounted of?" ** Happy is 
the man that hath the God of Jacob for 
his help, whose hope is in the Lord 
his God; " and eneoviraging is the 
thought to every one sincerely concerned 
lor the stability and welfare of the 
church, that ^'the Lord liveth," and 



though every earthly supporter should 
fail, **he is alive for evermore," and 
" will never fail nor forsake." 

But great as are the relative conse- 
quences of the death of an individual, 
it is of himself that it may emphatically 
be said, " It makes all the difference." 
The souPs eternal state is fixed at death. 
While life lasted, the season of probation 
was extended, the gospel was proclaimed, 
the voice of mercy called the most 
guilty to repentance, the finger of mercy 
pointed to the Lamb of God that takes 
away the sins of the world, the heralds 
of salvation, in every dircQtion, were 
calling upon the sinner to ** flee from the 
wrath to come," and assuring her that 
"yet there was room;" but at death 
" the door was shut." If the soul had 
fled to Christ for salvation, all was well ; 
but if not, there remained no more hope, 
noway of escape, but the "blackness 
of darkness for ever." Oh, what an 
awful difference death makes in the 
condition of one who was engrossed in 
the pursuits and pleasures of earth and 
time, and regardless of the soul and eter- 
nity I That Saviour whose grace was 
despised, declares, "Because I have 
called and ye refused ; I have stretched 
out my hand, and no man regarded ; 
but ye have set at nought all my coun-^ 
sel, and would none of my reproof : I 
also will laugh at your calamity ; I will 
mock when your fear cometh." 

But if the departed spirit had beeli 
united to Christ by a living faith, and 
the life on earth consecrated to his ser- 
vice and glory, death has made a glorious 
difference. While here, the renewed 
spirit was burdened with the remains of 
sin, and corruption, the law of the flesh 
warred against the law of the mind, 
continually disquieting and often defiling 
the subject of the conffict, and causing 
him to exclaim, "Oh, wretched man 
that I am ! who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death ? " Then, the 
things of time and sense divided and 
distracted and oppressed the wavering 
mind, and left but half for God ; then 
the powers were very limited, time and 
opportunities were scanty and few, and 
there was continual cause for^lamentation 
how little was effected for the glory of 
God. Then, too, the body was the sub- 
ject of weakness, weariness, and disease ; 
the trials, and uncertainties, and anx- 
ieties, and privations, and bereavements 
of life pressed upon the spirits; deep 
called unto deep, the waves and the 
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billows of affliction perhaps rolled over 
eachotherinrapidsuccession,projectswere 
crossed, and expectations disappointed; 
all on earth was proved to be vanity and 
vexation of spirit. But " death has made 
all the difference." Now the happy 
spirit has burst its shackles, and dropped 
its clay, it has soared to the world of 
bliss and perfection. It sees God as he 
is, and serves him as it ought. 

As with a seraph's voice it sings, 
It flies as on a cherub's wings. 

There sickness and sorrow, pain and 
death, can never reach it more ; it is 
admitted within tiie gates, to the 
city where there is no more pain nor 
sorrow, no more night, no more death. 
The Lamb in the midst of the throne 
now feeds it, and leads it to fountains of 
living water, and God has wiped away 
all its tears. 

How unspeakably valuable is true re- 
ligion, when viewed in connexion with 
approaching death. Ere long it will.be 
said of each one who made or who heard 
those remarks on the stage-coach, " He or 
she is dead — and tiiat makes all the dif- 
ference." This consideration reduces all 
worldly things to their real insignificance, 
but it also exalts religion to its real and 
intrinsic value and importance." Ac- 
cording as we have, or have not pos- 
sessed that one thing needful, the dif- 
ference made by death will be on the 
side of endless bliss or endless woe ; for 
tien shall we return and discern between 
the righteous and the wicked, between 
him that serveth God, and him that 
serveth him not. - C. 



PHILOSOPHY OF COMMON THINGS. 

No. 6. — SDGAR. 

The sugar which is used for domestic 
purposes, is extracted from a plant 
growing abundantly in the West Indies 
and other hot countries. The juice ob- 
tained from the sugar cane undergoes a 
variety of changes before it is fit for the 
market : to these we must first direct the 
attention of our readers. The vegetable 
character of the plant, and the pecu- 
liarities of its physiology, will not come 
under our consideration ; our object will 
be to explain its manufacture, and the 
chemical changes it suffers under parti- 
cular circumstances. 

When the sugar canes are quite ripe, 
they are cut down, and carried to a sugar 
house, where they are passed between 



two heavy iron cylinders fixed in a ver- 
tical position. By this means all the 
juice of the plant is pressed out, and is 
conveyed into large copper vessels for 
evaporation. A small quantity of slaked 
lime and wood ashes are then added, and 
the boiling commences; the lime is added 
to neutralize any uncombined acid, which 
would prevent tlje crystallization. As 
the boiling goes on, a thick scum is 
formed on the surface of the liquid which 
is continually removed. This boiling 
with lime and wood ashes is repeated 
several times, the juice being successively 
carried off into smaller vessels. When it 
has become a thick fluid, it is again 
boiled with lime and alumj and is after- 
wards poured into wooden coolers, where 
it in part crystallizes. There is now 
nothing more to do than to pour the 
whole mass into the hogsheads, in which 
it is to be exported. The molasses or 
treacle, hoWever, will not crystallize, and 
therefore a number of holes are bored in 
the bottom of the hogsheads, that it may 
be separated from the sugar ; this being 
done, the holes are filled up, and the 
hogsheads are ready for the european 
markets. A gallon of juice yields about 
a pound of raw sugar. 

The refined or loaf sugar is produced 
from the raw, by a process called re- 
fining. The raw sugar is re- dissolved in 
lime water, and then boiled with scmie 
coagulable substance, such as bullock's 
blood. About fifty gallons of the fluid, 
called a skipping, are put into a copper 

Ean, so large that it shall only cover the 
ottom a few inches deep, mat it may 
not boil over. A great heat is now ap- 
plied, and the scum, which rises to the 
top, is taken off. In this manner the 
impurities and colouring matter of the 
sugar are removed, and when the syrup 
has been evaporated to a proper con- 
sistency, it is allowed to flow into earthen 
pots of a conical form. 

There are many other vegetable sub- 
stance besides the cane, which yield 
sugar ; large manufactories have been 
formed, at different times, for the pro- 
duction of sugar from beet-root. It is 
stated, that four* or five pounds may 
be obtained from a hundred pounds of 
root, and that it differs but littie in 
taste from the West India sugar, when 
properly refined. 

Sugar consists of oxygen, hydrogen, 
and carbon. The oxygen and hydrogen 
are in the proportions to form water, and 
tiiere is about 42 per cent, of carbon. 
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Now before we proceed to speak of the 
phenomena produced by sugar, when it 
enters into composition with other sub- 
stances, it will be necessary to acquaint 
ourselves with the chemical characters of 
carbon. 

Pure charcoal is called carbon by che- 
mists? The diamond is a crystallized 
carbon, it is the hardest substance in na- 
ture, and one of the most valuable ; the 
crystals are generally small. The Mat- 
tan diamond is the largest ever disco- 
vered, it is said to weigh 367 carats ; a 
carat is 4 grains. CaAon has a very 
strong affinity for oxygen, and, on this 
account, it is frequently used in the arts 
to deoxidize the metals, and indeed it 
will steal the oxygen of most substances 
at a proper temperature. 

Carbon is a component part of all ve- 
getable and animal substances, coal, bi- 
tumen, and many minerals. There is, 
perhaps, no question in science so com- 
pletely wrapt in mystery as the origin of 
the varieties in the vegetable kingdom. 
The number of simple substances en- 
tering into the composition of plants, is 
exceedingly small, and carbon always 
preponderates ; yet the tints of blossoms 
and ffowers are almost as vitrious as the 
species, and there is, perhaps, no one 
plant which has not a specific use, suited 
to administer to the support or pleasure 
of man. There are some which are food 
to the cattle that support or cover him ; 
there are others which supply him with 
nutritious food, or are adapted to cure his 
diseases, while all will afford him gratifi- 
cation, if he possess a mind capable of 
appreciating the beauty of their forms, 
structures, and harmony of colours. How 
these various properties are obtained from 
so few elementary principles, the art of 
the chemist cannot explain. There are 
some vegetables which produce sugar, 
some resin, some gum, and some oil ; and 
yet in all these products, carbon, oxygen, 
and hydrogen, are the component sub- 
stances. ** The indefinite variety which 
there must be," says Mr. Parke, ** in the 
interior organization of vegetables, to 
enable different orders to prepare such 
different substances from the same ele- 
ments, renders this subject too intricate 
and minute for our investigation. We 
feel the insufficiency of our faculties. 
The will of God is the ultimatum of all 
human knowledge. 

Nothing can be more consolatory to a 
truly devout mind than to feel that all 
terrestrial existence is dependant on God. 



Deeply interesting as it . may be to form 
and decompose substances by the agency 
of chemical affinities, and thus to catch 
a glimpse of the causes which uphold 
the present state of things, we may con- 
tinue our inquiries until the mind is 
overpowered with its conceptions of the 
ever-varying changes going on around 
us, and we can only be satisfied by a 
conviction that God is directing all to 
the sustenance of man. We know much, 
but there is much more that we do not 
know ; that which has been acquired is 
the result of long and patient study. 
Science should, therefore, teach us to be 
humble. ; for every step we take proves 
that nothing less than an Almighty 
power could produce and sustain such a 
rich system of existence. 

St. Pierre has shown in his " Studies 
of Nature," how beautifully the vegetable 
world is adapted to the support of animal 
life, and how this is made subservient 
to the welfare of man. **The slug- 
gish cow pastures in the cavity of the 
valley ; the bounding sheep on the de- 
clivity of the hill ; the scrambling goat 
browses among the shrubs of the rock ; 
the duck feeds on the water plants of the 
river ; the hen, with attentive eye, picks 
up every grain that is scattered ana lost 
in the field ; the pigeon of rapid wing 
collects a similar tribute from the refuse 
of the grove, and the frugal bee turns to 
account even the small dust on the flower. 
There is no corner of the earth, where 
the whole vegetable crop may not be 
reaped. Those plants which are re- 
jected by one, are a delicacy to another, 
and even among the finny tribes con- 
tribute to their fatness. The hog de- 
vours the horse-tail, and the hen-bane ; 
the goat, the thistle and the hemlock. 
AU return in the evening to the habi<;- 
ations of man, with murmurs, with 
bleatings, with cries of joy, bringing 
back to him the delicious tributes of 
innumerable plants, 'transformed by a 
process the most inconceivable into 
honey, milk, butter, eggs, and cream." 

We must now pr9ceed to speak of a 
substance which has a certain relation to 
sugar, so far at least as being composed 
of two of its ingredients. This is oxalic 
acid, a virulent poison, which, from its 
great resemblance in character to Epsom 
salts, has been frequently taken by mis- 
take, and has proved fatal. Nothing, 
however, is more easy than to detect the 
difference between these two substances ; 
if a drop of the oxalic acid be placed 
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on the tongue, a sour taste will be 
perceived. It may also be discovered 
without tasting, for if the solution be 
applied to a piece of blue paper, the co- 
lour will be instantly changed to a red- 
dish brown. A chemist will detect the 
difference between the two substances by 
the form of their crystals. If neither 
of the tests already mentioned are tried, 
it will bi^ sufficient to dissolve a little of 
the acid in a spoonful of water, and scrape 
into it a little chalk, or whiting, and an 
effervescence wiU be produced ; the same 
effect will not be observed if Epsom salt 
be used in the same way. When a per- 
son has taken oxalic acid into the sto- 
mach, and the stomach pump cannot be 
immediately used, the best remedy is to 
adminbter common chalk or magnesia in 
warm water, in large doses, and to excite 
vomiting as quickly as possible : many 
lives might have been saved by the 
prompt use of this antidote. 

Oxalic acid was discovered by Scheele : 
it consists of oxygen and carbon, like 
carbonic acid, but has a less quantity of 
oxygen than that substance, though a 
much more powerful acid. It is found 
in combination with potash, in the juice 
of the sorrel, and is so easily produced 
from sugar, that it is sometimes called 
the acid of sugar. It is used by the 
chemist to detect the presence of lime, 
and by the calico-printer in the process 
of his manufacture. Seven grains of pure 
oxalic acid will, it is said, communicate 
a sensible acidity to two pounds of water, 
and a single grain will communicate to 
3600 grains the property of reddening 
the vegetable blues. When heated in 
the open air, an acrid white smoke is 

S'ven off, which exceedingly irritates the 
ngs. 

Starch is another substance greatly re- 
sembling sugar in its chemical com- 
position, for it consists of carbon, oxy- 
gen, and hydrogen. It is obtained from 
the flour of most -grains, and, in fact, 
from almost any vegetable .substance. 
Mr. Skrimshire has explained the me- 
thod of obtaining starch from potatoe, a 
root well suited for the manufacture of 
that substance. For the purposes of 
experime9t, it may be made in the fol- 
lowing manner : — Take any grain re- 
duced to a fine powder, and well wash it 
in cold water ; then strain off the liquid 
through a fine sieve, and the fibrous and 
grosser parts will be separated; decant 
the liquid which contains the soluble 
parts of the vegetable matter, and, 



having repeatedly washed the farina with 
cold water, dry it with a gentle heat • 

Dr. Henry nas described in his " Ele- 
ments of Experimental Chemistry," the 
method in which starch is prepared for 
the market. ** The grain," he says, "is 
steeped in water, till it becomes soft, and 
yields a milky fluid on pressure. « It is 
then put into coarse sacks, which are 
strongly pressed in vats filled with water : 
the sacks are then removed, and the 
starch subsides to the bottom. Being 
suffered to remain some time, the super* 
natant fluid ferments, and acetous acid is 
formed, which dissolves the impurities, 
and leaves only the starch. On drying, 
the starch splits into columnar masses of 
a small size, forming prisms of coni^- 
derable regularity." 

Starch may be converted into sugar, 
showing the intimate relation between 
their compositions, a fact which forms a 
connecting link between the previous re- 
marks and those with which we com- 
menced this paper. 



ON A MERE LITERARY KNOWLEDGE OF 
SCRIPTURE. 

It is amazing in what different lights 
the same man will appear in the eyes of 
the multitudes around. I have been 
told of a porter, who heard so much of 
the celebrated Pope, the poet, that he 
went to see him. But his disappoint^ 
ment was complete. He came back, 
and reported to his friends that the poet 
was a little crooked thing ; and that his 
own boy, of twelve years old, would not 
think him worth flogging. This is but 
one instance of what the world is fuU of. 
Each individual is interested in what- 
ever suits himself, in the character of a 
public man. Thus the statesman, upon 
the movements of whose mind an em- 
pire may depend, is known, perhaps, to 
jockeys, by nothing but his seat on 
horseback; and to tailors, by nothing 
but the cut and colour of his coat. In 
short, he is principally to each observer 
that which falls in with the habits of his 
own mind and interests. This may 
illustrate to us the disposition in every 
man, in some sense, to make a God for 
himself; or, in other words, to see God 
through the medium of his own govern- 
ing tastes and feelings. Of this many 
examples might be given ; but I shaU 
content myself here with one. There 
is, I beUeve, in what may be termed the 
mere literary man, a tendency to thipl; 
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God altogether such an one as himself ; 
to think of him, in a word, as a literary 
God. 

His own heart is centered in the love 
of letters ; his highest ambition is to be 
an author; and therefore the God he 
is chiefly conversant with is the writer 
of a book, the Author of the Bible. It 
is not the door of mercy opened by a 
Saviour's merits; it is not the livmg 
bread which came down from heaven, 
or the well of water springing 'up into 
everlasting life ; it is not the matter, but 
the manner of the revelation, the mode 
of expression, the choice of words, and 
turn of phrase, which engage the mind 
of the mere literary student. Let it be 
that the Bible, even in these respects, 
rises far above all merely human excel- 
lence ; this can never palUate the folly 
which seizes upon the casket and throws 
the pearl away. If a man were to stand 
before an earthly judge, awaiting from 
his lips the sentence of acquittal or of 
death, how strange would be the delu- 
sion, were he chiefly employed in ad- 
miring the elegance and neatness of 
those expressions on which his fate de- 
pended ! But what is that to the fatuity 
of the learned dreamer, who devotes his 
days and nights to critical discussions of 
the mere letter of the Scripture ; and at 
the same time, remains in stupid apathy 
as to the terrors of its judgments, and 
the promises of its mercy ; who is per- 
fectly careless whether he is himself to 
go upwards to that heaven, or down- 
wards to that hell. — Woodward. 



INFLUENCE OF GEOLOGICAL CIRCUM- 
STANCES UPON HUMAN LIFE. 

If a stranger, landing at the extremity 
of England, were to traverse the whole 
of Cornwall and the north of Devon- 
shire; and crossing to St. David's, 
should make the tour of all North 
Wales; and passing thence through 
Cumberland, by the Isle of Man, to the 
south western shore of Scotland ; should 
proceed either through the hilly region 
of the border counties, or along the 
Grampians, to the German Ocean; he 
would conclude from such a journey of 
many hundred miles, that Britain was a 
thinly-peopled, sterile region, whose 
principal inhabitants were miners and 
mountaineers. 

Another foreigner, arriving on the 
coast of Devon, and crossing the mid- 
land counties, from the mouth of the 



Exe, to that of the Tyne, would find a 
continued succession of fertile hills and 
valleys, thicklv overspread with towns 
and cities, ana in many parts crowded 
with a manufacturing population, whose 
industry is maintained by the coal with 
which the strata of these districts are 
abundantly interspersed. 

A third foreigner might travel from 
the coast of Dorset to the coast of York- 
shire, over elevated plains of oolitic lime- 
stone, or of chalk; without a single 
mine, or mountain, or coalpit, or any 
important manufactory, and occupied by 
a population almost exclusively agricul- 
tural. 

Let us suppose these three strangers 
to meet at the termination of their jour- 
neys, and to compare their respective 
observations ; how difierent would be 
the results to which each would have 
arrived, respecting the condition of Great 
Britain. The first would represent it as 
a thinly-peopled region of barren moun- 
tains ; the second as a land of rich pas- 
tures, crowded with a flourishing popula- 
tion of manufacturers ; the tWrd, as a 
great corn-field, occupied by persons 
almost exclusively engaged in the pur- 
suits of husbandry. 

These dissimilar conditions of three 
great divisions of omr country, result 
from differences in the geological struc- 
ture of the districts through which our 
three travellers have been conducted. 
The first will have seen only those north 
western portions of Britain that are 
composed of rocks belonging to the pri- 
mary and transition series: the second 
will haye traversed those fertile portions 
of the new red sandstone formation, 
which are made up of the detritus of 
the more ancient rocks, and have beneath 
and near them inestimable treasures of 
mineral coal; the third will have con- 
fined his route to wolds of limestone, 
and downs of chalk, which are best 
adapted for sheep walks and the pro- 
duction of corn. — Dr. Buckland. 



PRAYER. 

The glorious God of heaven hath given 
us a free and open access to his throne, 
there to sue out. by prayer those bless- 
ings and mercies which he hath pro- 
mised. It is not only a duty that we owe 
in recognition of the Divine sovereignty, 
a privilege of greater value than if we 
were made lords of the whole earth, but 
a means to attain those mercies which 
the Divine wisdom and goodness knows 
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to be fittest for us. By this means we 
may be sure to have deliverance or pre- 
servation, if useful or fit for us ; or if 
not, yet those favours and condescensions 
from Almighty God which are better 
than deliverance itself, namely, patience 
and contentedness with the Divine good 
pleasure, resignation of our wills to him, 
great peace and tranquillity of mind, 
evidences and communications of his love 
and favour to us, and support under our 
weaknesses and despondencies. Many 
times Almighty God, in these wilder- 
nesses of distractions, and confusions, and 
storms, and calamities, whether public 
or private, gives out, as a return to hearty 
and faithful prayer, such revelations of 
his goodness, and irradiations of his fa- 
vour and love, as a man would not ex- 
change for all the external happiness 
that this world can afford ; and recom- 
penseth the loss and troubles in relation 
to externals with a far greater measure 
of the manifestations of his favour than 
ever a man did receive in his greatest 
confluence of external advantages. Yea, 
and possibly the time of external storms 
and troubles is far more seasonable for 
such returns of faithful and humble 
prayer, than the times of external 
affluence and benefits ; and the devotion 
of the soul l)y such ^troubles is. raised to a 
greater height, and accompanied with 
more grace, and humility, and fervency, 
than is ordinarily found in a condition of 
external peace, plenty, and serenity. — 
Sir M. Hale. 



ON CHRISTIAN SUBMISSION. 

Our .God exercises his most righteous 
dominion over our faculties, wills, and 
affections. He first requires the christian 
to sacrifice the overweening opinion he 
has of his own wisdom and reasoning 
to the majesty of his revealed word, and 
to believe truths most cordially and 
stedfastly which infinitely surpass his 
power to conceive clearly. He next 
requires the christian to part with the 
beloved idol of his heart, and, instead of 
self-indulgence, crucify the flesh with 
the affections and lusts. After obedience 
is habitually performed in these two 
grand points, and we have done the will 
of God, then comes the last and necessary 
trial, the furnace of affliction : then He 
saith, "Ye have need of patience, that, 
after ye have done the will of God, ye 
might receive the promise." And it is 
to be observed, that, as the two former 



submissions are preparatory to the last, 
so the last is exceedingly beneficial to 
the former, and perfective of them. 
None can believe so humbly, and obey 
so fruitfully, as those who have suffered 
patiently. — JStev, Henri/ Venn. 
♦ — - 

CONFIDENCE IN GOD IN AFFLICTION. 

The Divine wisdom, power, and pro- 
vidence, doth dispose, govern, and ord^ 
all the things in the world, even those 
which seem most confused and irregular. 
This, as it is a most certain truth, so it is^ 
a most excellent expedient to compose' 
and settle the mind, especially of a man 
who truly loves and fears this great God, 
even under the blackest and most dismal 
troubles and confusions ; for it must most 
necessarily give a sound, present, and 
practical argument of patience and con- 
tent. For even these black dispensations 
are under the government and manage- 
ment of the most wise and powerful God. 
Why should I, that am a foolish, vain 
creature, and can scarcely see to any dis- 
tance before me, take upon me to censure 
those dispensations, to struggle impa- 
tiently with them, to disquiet and tor- 
ment myself with vexation at them. Let 
God alone to govern and order the world 
as he thinks fit : as his power is infinite, 
and cannot be resisted, so is his wisdom 
infinite, and knows best what is to be 
done, and when, and how. . And as it 
gives a sound argument for patience and 
content, so it gives a clear inference of 
resignation of ourselves up to him, and 
to his will and disposal, upon the account 
of his goodness. It is the mere bounty 
and goodness of God that first gave bemg 
to all things, and preserves all things in 
their being; that gives all those accom- 
modations and conveniences which ac- 
company their being; why should I, 
therefore, distrust his goodness ? As he 
hath power to do what he pleaseth, wis- 
dom to direct and dispose that power, so 
he hath infinite goodness, which accom- 

fanies that power and that wisdom. As 
cannot put my will into the hands of 
greater wisdom, so I cannot put my will 
into the hands of greater goodness. His 
beneficence to his creatures is greater 
than it is possible for the creatures to have 
to themselves. I will not only, therefore, 
patiently submit to his power and wiU, 
which I can by no means resist, but 
cheerfully resign myself to the disposal 
of his will, which is infinitely best, and 
therefore a better rule for my disposal 
than my own will. — Sir M. dale. 
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The Knights Templar.— See page 213. 



ENGLISH HISTORY. 

The Crusades, 

Bepotie we enter upon the reign of 
Richard i., it is necessary to make a di- 
gression ; for at this period England be- 
came deeply concerned in the crusades, 
or military expeditions of the european 
powers for freeing the Holy Land from 
the turks. A brief account of these 
wars must therefore be given here. 

This subject has been much mis- 
represented. The crusades were not 
merely fanatical expeditions, exhausting 
the strength of Europe without any 
return, and undertaken without any ade- 
quate motive : though ill-conducted, 
and many atrocities and much bloodshed 
marked • their progress, yet they were 
made the means of great advantage to 
Christendom in general. Thus God 
causes the wrath of man to praise him, 
but that is no excuse for their sinful 
deeds. 

The successes of the turks, after em- 
bracing the mohammedan religion, had 
given anew impulse to the followers of the 
false prophet ; and Europe, which some 
centuries before had with difficulty re- 
pulsed the invasions of the saracens from 
the south, was now menaced by the 
turkish power of the east. By the year 

JuLT, 1837. 



1084, a new kingdom was established, 
which threatened ruin to the miserable 
remains of the grecian empire, and Pa- 
lestine was included among the provinces 
subject to this rising power. The em- 
peror of Constantincrale wrote to the 
kings and princes of Europe for assist- 
ance against their common enemy, whose 
hitherto irresistible force was about to 
enter Europe. 

We cannot say what might have been 
the result, had Divine providence allowed 
the turkish force to enter Europe; but 
such an event might have resembled, in 
its effects, the progress of the proud 
assyrian conquerors against Israel. The 
iniquity of Europe was very great; 
judgments appeared at hand, and the 
words of the prophet were applicable to 
the turkish invaders. There was ** the 
noise of a multitude in the mountains, 
like as of a great people ; a tumultuous 
noise of the kingdoms of nations ga- 
thered together : 5ie Lord of hosts mus- 
tereth the host of the battle. They 
come from a far country, from the end 
of heaven, even the Lord, and the wea- 
pons of his indignation, to destroy the 
whole land," Isa. xiii. 4, 5. The state 
of Europe, divided into many petty sove- 
reignties, at variance among themselves, 
and the prevalence of the feudal system, 
u 
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wliichi though it called forth every vassal | 
to assist his lord, only required forty j 
days' service, give little probability that 
effectual reslstaiice could be nuide to a 
numerouf^ united, ferocious, and fana- 
tical people, pressing forward with un- 
exampled rapidity of movement and 
unity of puqjose. 

1^ eneouater this storm, God saw 
fit to allow an opponng force, even more 
extraordinary, to be raised up ; and in 
the chequered ereots of the crusades, 
many an oppressor was brought under the 
Divine jo^menta, and yet emj^oyed as 
an instrumeat for saving that portion of 
the earth, to which the outwara profes- 
sion of oiristianity was then almost en- 
tirely eonfened. 

During the eleventh century, pilgrim- 
ages to & Holy Land became oaore and 
naare frequent; a visit to the spots which 
had been trodden by tiie fe^ of the 
blessed hord and Saviour of mankind, 
was supposed to procure foi^veness of 
sins ; thus a new attraction was given to 
that country, which had already nume- 
rous claims upon the feelings of a chris- 
tian people, enough to render them de- 
sirous to visit its mountains, cities, and 
phuns. 

These pilgrims experienced many 
hardships ; money was required beyond 
th^ means as pavment for the privi- 
lege of visiting the holy sepulchre, while 
they were treated wiw p^-sonal insult 
and injury, which increased when the 
turks became masters of the country, 
by wresting it from the mohammedan 
egyptians. 

Towards the end of the ekventh {cen- 
tury, Peter the hermit, a native of 
Franee, visited the Holy Land ; he behdd 
and participated in the suffierii^ of his 
fdilow-pi^tims. He had, in his younger 
days, been a soldier, and he formed the 
plan of exciting all Europe to a combined 
edbrt for the deliverance of the saered 
soil. He obtained letters from the pa- 
Irtareh of Constantinople, and he under- 
took the task of rousing all Christendom, 
His appearance was mean and con- 
temptibk, but this gave the more effect 
to his ardent and impassioned oratory. 
He traversed a large part of the conti- 
nent, visiting pdaees and cottages, ex- 
horting in cities and villages ; and his 
exertions caused a general eagerness 
to rush forth to the contest. The spirit 
of chivalry made the ufmer ranks eager 
for the enterprise, while Uie lower orders 
were exeitod by superstiti(m. 



The pope and the emperor of Ger- 
many lent their aid, and in march 1095, 
a general council was held at Placentia, 
attended by ambassadors from Greece. 
In the autumn, another council was held 
at Clermont, when the pope addre^ed 
the ass^nbled multitudes who were ea- 
ger for die expedition, and recommended 
that all who were willing to join therein, 
should fix a cross upon their outward 
garments. 

The exhortations of Peter excited 
the whole mass of the community; but 
no suitable arrangements were devised. 
Hie pope, Urban ii., £d not possess abi- 
lities for organising « plan, and the com- 
mencement was l3t to individual enter- 
prise, so that ibe multitudes when ready 
to commenoe operatkna wawlefttofoUow 
their own devices. The first party was 
composed f^ 15,000 adventurers on fbot, 
who left Franee in I096,headedby a leader 
with more courage than wisdom, called 
Walter tbe I^ennyless. They were so 
unprepared ^ for the difficulties of the 
journey, that many took with them their 
wives and children in carts drawn by 
oxen, and when they had entered Ger- 
many, and came in sight of any large 
city, they would ask if it were Jerusalem. 

We can only briefly relate the adven- 
tures of the crusaders. The first party 
suffisred much from the difficulties that 
would naturally attend the march of 
such a body, but reached Bulgaria, where 
the want oi supplies led to hosdMtiea, in 
which numbers of the crusaders pe- 
rished, and the survivors with difficulty 
reached the dominions of the grecian 
emperor. 

A second body*of 40,000, radier 
better disdplined, soon followed, mUk 
Peter himsdf for their leader and regu- 
lator. They were, in some measure, 
restrained by lus presence, and though 
engaged in hostilities in Bulgaria and 
Hungary, the greater part reached the 
reniainder of their ewaopamons in safety. 
The emperw was alarmed at their un- 
ruly proceedings, and fonnrarded them 
across the Hellesp<»it to wait the arrtv^ 
of others. Th»e they plundered the 
country, and being opposed by Soljnaan, 
the turkifih sultan, were mostly killed or 
made slaves. A third party arrived, «Mler 
Gottesehald, a german monk ; hut, 
conamitting hostilities in GennanT, they 
were mostly skmghtered at B^rade. 
The fourth par^ v^re sUU more dis- 
orderly; they had no leader, aad some 
even venerated a goose and a goat whkk 
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they carried with them ; they assaulted 
the jews, and coitimitted many atrocities 
during their passage through Germany. 
The hungarians opposed them; they 
were all cither destroyed, or dispersed ; 
iome returning home, and others joining 
a more regular and well-planned expe- 
dition preparing in Italy. In august, 
1096, Godfrey of Bouillon, one of the 
leaders of this division, began his march 
through Germany. Also a numerous and 
well appointed liody, headed by Hugh, 
the brotha- of the king of France, 
crossed from Italy to Greece ; and these 
were followed by other princes by dif- 
ferent routes. Alexis Comines, the 
greek emperor, was alarmed at the over- 
whelming force of his allies ; he acted 
treacherously, and refused to give them 
supplies, till hostile measures had been 
resorted to by the crusaders. 

When the whole of th^ crusaders 
were assembled in the plains of Asia 
Minor, they were found to amount to 
100,000 regularly armed and mounted 
knights, with 600,000 persons on foot, 
including a motley assemblage of all de- 
scriptions, and many females, some of 
whom were armed, and fought as sol- 
diers. Fearful scenes of warfare ensued ; 
turks and christians slaughtered each 
other; many fell by the sword, but more 
by the pestilence and hardships of war- 
fare. The progress of the crusaders \i'as 
slow ; at length, in July 1099, after a 
short siege, Jerusalem was stormed, 
when the inhabitants were massacred 
without mercy. The victors, then, with 
blood-stained hands, and weapons recking 
in gore, prostrated themselves at the 
tomb of the Prince of Peace ! Godfrey 
was chosen king of Jerusalem, an<l his 
kingdom was supported by some of the 
few who survived the difficulties of the 
crusade, together with other adventurers, 
who, from time to fime, joined this mo- 
narch and his successors. The warfare was 
chiefly supported by the military orders, 
or societies, uniting monastic rules to 
the profession of chivalry. The most 
distinguished of these .were the knights 
tempfirs, and the knights hospitallers. 
They took an active part in the defence 
of Palestine, and soon became of much 
p(Jitical importance in Europe, and pos- 
sessed many large establishments and 
Wealthy endowments in various coun- 
tries. 

In less than half a century, the petty 
kingdoms which the crusaders had ac- 



quired, seemed ready to dlstjwpear before 
their turkish assailants, when £urope was 
excited to fresh efforts, in the year 1 146. 
Conrad, emperor of Germany, and Louis, 
king of France, were the first leaders of 
this crusade, but they efi^ted little for 
the preservation of the Holy Land ; still 
the contest was prolonged. The nu^m* 
medans derived their chief support from' 
Egypt, where Saladin was caliph and 
ruler. He gained possession of Jem* 
salem in 1 187, and his triumphs alarmed 
Europe, for he declared his determina- 
tion to conquer Christendom, and root 
out Christianity. This brought forward 
^chard from Engiuid, as we shall find 
in the history of his reign. 

The popular mind was now excited, 
rather by the troubadours or wandering 
minstrels, than by the priests ; and 
one of these poets has thus expressed 
the general feeling, **By our sins, the 
power of the saracens nas increased ; 
Saladin has taken Jerusalem, and we 
have not recovered it. Hence the king 
of Morocco has announced, that with all 
his legions he will fight with all christian 
kings. He has ordered all moors, arabs, 
and andalusians to arm themselves against 
our faith, and they will all assemble 
more numerous and rapid than the rain ; 
dtese hateful beasts, fit only to feed kites, 
destroy our plains, and leave neither 
stem nor root. So swelled are they 
with pride, that they think themselves 
masters of the world, and lance at us 
naileries the most provoking." 

At the distance of seven centuries, we 
are better able to mark the Divine will 
in these events, than any contemporary 
historian. The exertions of the cru- 
saders were instrumental in staying the 
progress of the turks, while each power 
inflicted severe sufferings on the other. 
The bands of feudal oppression were 
weakened by the departure of numerous 
pTt)ud and tyrannical nobles to distant 
lands, where they perished. They 
parted with large portions of their pro- 
perty to supply their expenses in these 
expeditions; and thus wealth became 
more equally diffused. The countries 
being relieved from rtielr presence, much 
warfare in Europe was checked, and the 
vassals became of greater importance. 
Those who returned ffom the east brought 
with them new habits and new ititeas, and 
the dangers they had gone throu^ gave 
them peculiar influence in society; though 
their return was sometimes unwelcome, 
02 
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as interfering with the arrangements 
made during their absence. The inge- 
nuity of european artificers was excited 
and instructed by the articles brought 
from the east ; ana even the void in many 
countries, occasioned by the withdrawal 
of so large a portion of its power and 
wealth, gave an additional impulse to 
schemes of activity and enterprise 
among those who remained at home. If 
we consider the difference in the state of 
society in the periods which preceded and 
followed the crusades, we shall discern 
somewhat of the results which were pro- 
duced by these expeditions ; we shall also 
perceive that the crusades were much 
promoted by the customs and regulations 
of chivalry. 

It is our duty to mark how God is 
graciously pleased to bring good out of 
evil, and to keep this in view when we 



notice the crusades. The reCoUectioils 
connected with the history of Palestine 
are not easily laid slside, though they in- 
terfere much with a simple view of the 
subject; but, after all, our only right 
course is to consider these proceedings as 
ordered by the will of Him who directs 
all aright, and who has pronounced in 
his word, ** Woe unto them that call evil 
good, and good evil ; that put darkness 
for light, and light for darkness ; that 
put bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter;" 
and of such, whether christian or turk, 
we must say, " As the fire devoureth the 
stubble, and the flame consumeth the 
chaffs, so their root shall be as rottenness, 
and their blossom shall go up as dust : 
because they have cast away the law of 
the Lord of hosts, and despised the word 
of the Holy One of Israet," Isa. v. 20, 
24. 



Richard \t 



Richard I. 
On the death of Henry ii., Richard, 
his eldest surviving son, succeeded to the 
throne. His reign possesses little that is 
interesting, so far as the history of Eng- 
limd is concerned ; for though it lasted ten 
years, he was not more than ten months 
,of that time in his kingdom. His cha- 
racter is ihiportant as illustrating the 
times of chivalry, then at its height ; and 
it shows how even the virtues of chivalry, 



as they are called, include much that is 
evil, and little that is really valuable; 
and how widely they diflPer from the wis- 
dom that Cometh from above, which is 
pure, peaceable, full of mercy, and good 
fruits. And the history of his reign 
exhibits the sufferings occasioned to & 
people who have not ** a wise king." 

Richard was of gigantic strength and 
undaunted courage ; hence came his 8p« 
pellation, "the lion-hearted." He to^ 
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great pleasure in all the exercises and 
pastimes then practised by knights, and 
delighted to be foremost in the battle. 
Cased in the almost impenetrable armour 
of the day, and often wielding a tremen- 
dous battle-axe, the head of which con- 
tained twenty pounds of steel, he, re- 
peatedly, by his individual prowess, de- 
cided the skirmishes and battles in" which 
he was engaged. The powers of his 
mind, as well as those of liis body, were 
considerable, but both had) unhappily, a 
wrong bias. Attachment to the poetical 
literature of the day was considered ne- 
cessary for a km'ght; and this he had 
evinced, being the author of some trou- 
badour compositions. He was frank, 
afPable, generous even to profusion, and 
at times displayed considerable magna- 
nimity, whicn the world considered suf- 
ficient to excuse his frequent bursts of 
passion, his obstinacy, and occasional acts 
of cruelty. In a word, he deserved to be 
ranked among the most illustrious heroes 
of romance ; as such, he has been cele- 
brated in numerous legends and histories ; 
but when weighed in the balances of the 
sanctuary, he is found wanting; when 
tried by the word of God, he appears in 
his true colours, and we are taught the 
wisdom of the Divine declaration, ** Evil 
shall hunt the violent man to overthrow 
him," Psa. cxl. 11. Even a writer, who 
has enlarged upon the romantic features of 
his character, says, ** In the lion-hearted 
king, the brilliant, but useless character 
of a knight of romance, was in a great 
measure realized and revived; and the 
personal glory which he acquired by his 
own deeds of arms was far more dear to 
his excited imagination, than that which 
a course of policy and wisdom would 
have spread around his government. 
Accordingly, his reign was like the course 
of a brilliant but rapid meteor, which 
shoots along the face of heaven, shedding 
around a useless and portentous light 
which is instantly swallowed up by uni- 
versal darkness; his feats of chivalry 
furnished themes for bards and minstrels, 
but afforded none of those solid be- 
nefits on which history loves to pause, 
and hold up as an example to posterity." 
How different the memorial of Alfred, 
and that of Richard I 

On Richard's accession to his father's 
throne, he expressed remorse for his 
own undutiful conduct, and evinced his 
sincerity, by favouring those who had 
faithfully supported his parent, in pre- 
ference to those who had encouraged his 



own rebellious proceedings. He also 
released his mother, queen Eleanor, from 
the imprisonment in which she had long 
been held. 

On the day of his coronation, some 
jews pressed for entrance into West- 
minster Hall, which caused a tumult, 
and the rabble plundered and murdered 
many of ^that nation. These scenes 
were soon after renewed in several parts 
of the kingdom, particularly at York, 
whore the principal jews being shut up 
in the castle, put their wives and families 
to death, and destroyed their most valu- 
able effects. A few pursued a contrary 
course, and surrendered ; but they were 
murdered by the assailants, assisted by 
several ecclesiastics, and headed by a 
hermit who perished in the iittempt. 
This hatred to the jews arose partly from 
the contests for the recovery of the Holy 
Land, which were then going forwara, 
the jews and turks being associated to- 
gether in their minds as enemies of 
Christianity. They had also rendered 
themselves obnoxious as usurers, taking 
large advantage of the eagerness of the 
mass of the gentry and nobility to raise 
money for their outfit as crusaders, even 
at the yearly interest of a third or fourth 
of the principal. By murdering the 
jews their bonds were cancelled. 

Richard was eager to proceed on the 
crusade which he had undertaken before 
he came to the throne. His father left 
him the large sum of 100,000 marks, to 
which he added by every means in his 
power. He sold some dignities and ho- 
nours : among others, the bishop of 
Durham purchased the earldom of Nor- 
thumberland, and the bishop of Ely the 
rank of chief justiciary, which made 
him, in effect, chief regent of England 
during the king's absence. This office 
Richard sold to him, though he was a 
man notorious for rapacity and volup- 
tuousness, and by his office and charac- 
ter would be likely to inflict every sort 
of evil upon the community. The king 
also absolved the monarch of Scotland 
from his feudal submission to England, 
upon paying a sum of money; and church 
preferments were sold in the same man- 
ner. For the same cause, Richard sold 
privileges^ to the inhabitants of many 
cities, which had some good effects, as 
they tended to restrain the oppressions of 
the norman nobility. 

Richard joined the king of France, 
but they soon separated to racilitate their 
respective progresses towards the east. 
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They went by the Mediterranean, while 
the german emperor, Frederic, proceeded 
by land, and crossed the Hellespont with 
160,000 armed followers, but he died in 
Syria from an illness contracted by 
bathing in the river Cydnus. The eng- 
lish king embarked at Marseilles, and 
after being detained for some time in Si- 
cily, where he engaged in acts of vio- 
lence and contest, he proceeded on his 
voyage. A storm drove him to Cyprus, 
where a dispute arose with the monarch 
of that island, who was obliged to submit ; 
and there Richard married Berengaria, 
a Spanish princess. 

The other party of crusaders had en- 
tered the Holy Land, and were engaged 
in the siege of Acre, when Philip and 
Richard arrived, and were instrumental 
in taking that city. Richard now came 
into direct opposition to Saladin, the 
9ultan of Egypt, and leader of the mo- 
hammedans, whose character nearly re- 
sembled his own ; the turk, indeed, 
possessed some good qualities, which the 
professed christian had not. The con- 
tests were fierce, the slaughter was 
great, the mohammedan power was spent, 
and its progress was interrupted ; but 
Richard had little success in the end. 
Disputes arose as to the title of king of 
Jerusalem, between Guy ' of Lusignan, 
and Conrad of Montserrat; Richard 
and Philip took different views in this 
contest : tne french king returned home, 
and its english monarch vainly endea- 
voured to reach Jerusalem. 

Richard's army suffered from the wea- 
ther, and dissensions continued to divide 
the crusaders; but he still persevered, 
till accounts from home informed him of 
the designs and efforts of his brother 
John, who sought to become ruler in his 
stead, when he resolved to return to Eng- 
land after making one more effort to 
take Jerusalem. He reached Bethany, 
but his natural impatience prevailed; 
Conrad had perished by the dagger of an 
assassin ; Richard did not persevere, and 
after another desperate confiiet with Sa- 
ladin, in which Richard's personal exer- 
tions saved his followers, he agreed with 
the sultan for a truce of three years, 
during which, pilgrims were to be al- 
lowed to visit the Holv Sepulchre, and 
then embarked for England. Saladin did 
not long survive. The remembrance of 
Richard was long preserved in the east, 
his name even serving as a word of ter- 
ror with which mohammedan mothers 
would quiet unruly children, telling them 



that ** melech Ric, or king Richard, was 
coming for them." 

The fleet of Richard was dispersed by 
storms, and after six weeks' imsuccessral 
navigation, he learned that the king of 
France had planned to seize his person. 
Upon this he determined to land in the 
Adriatic, and to cross Germany with a few 
companions disguised as pilgrims. His 
progress became known to the german 
princes, vnth whom he had been en- 
gaged in disputes while in the Holy 
Land ; particularly the duke of Austria, 
whose banner had, by order of the eng- 
lish prince, been taken down from one 
of the towers of Acre, and thrown into 
the ditch. Richard, with difficulty, es- 
caped from Goritz, being warned of bis 
danger by a norman kni^t sent in search 
of him ; he reached a town near Vienna, 
accompanied by one knight and a page, 
where he resolved to rest, being exhausted 
by hunger and fatigue. The lad was 
sent to buy provisions, but being noticed 
with the king's richly ornamented gloves 
in his girdle, suspicion was excited ; he 
was tortured till he confessed that king' 
Richard was in the town. The duke of 
Austria surrounded the house with a 
number of armed men, and Richard was 
forced to surrender. The sordid duke 
sold him to the emperor of Germanv for 
60,000/., and Richard was conveyea as a 
prisoner to a castle in the Tyrol, where he 
was fettered, and guarded night and day. 

Some time elapsed before authentie 
accounts of the fate of the english 
monarch reached his kingdom, and 
then the news occasioned a general in- 
dignation at the treatment suffered by 
one who was so distinguished by bis ex- 
ploits in the Holy Land. His mother 
and the barons exerted themselves, and 
after a long negotiation, during whi^ 
the emperor endeavoured unsuccessfully 
to charge Richard with various acts of 
violence, committed during the erusades, 
it was agreed that he should be released 
upon payment of 100,000 marks. To 
raise this sum, his subjects were heavily 
taxed. His brother John and king 
Philip offered large bribes to the emperor 
to retain his prisoner, but the other ger- 
man princes insisted upon his release, 
and Richard arrived in England in the 
month of march, 1 194, after an absence 
of four years from his kingdom, having 
passed more than thirteen montlts is 
confinement. This account contains all 
the facts of importance relative to te 
imprisonment of Ridiardy though the 
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ftroubadourft and others have embel- 
lished the narrative with many details 
now properly discarded. 

No events of importance had occurred 
in England dm-ing the absence of Richard, 
except the rapacity and insolence of 
Longchamp, bishop of Ely, the regent, 
which excited the barons to deprive him 
of his authority ; and he fled disguised 
as a female, but being stopped by some 
fishermen's wives, he was glad to sur- 
render his authority to the archbishop of 
Bouen and prince John. 

The normans c(mtinued to oppress the 
descendants of the saxons; corruption 
and violence di^aced the rulers, while 
even in London and other large towns, 
bands of armed thieves attacked houses 
and {Sundered and murdered the inmates 
' with impunity ; and the hostile feelings 
between the normans and saxons also led 
to disturbances both in town and country. 
At this period, Robin Hood and his 
confederates committed many deeds of 
Ticdence, mingled with acts of generosity, 
which gave rise to the ballads and legends 
respecting his band. But all these ac- 
counts represent things in a false light ; 
for nothing can excuse robbery and 
murder, which formed the employment 
of Robin Hood and his associates. Con- 
cerning such, it is said in the book of 
Proverbs, ** They lay wait f<» their own 
blood; Aey lurk privily for their own 
hves." It seems that they were driven 
into a state of desperation by the severity 
ef the forest laws, the ii\justice of the 
rulers, and the violence o^ the nobles, 
which does not excuse either party. 
They took shelter in the wide extent of 
forests which then occupied a large por- 
tion of the midland and northern coun- 
ties, and there they found assistance, 
and even sympathv, from the mass of 
the common people. They plundered 
the wealthy nobility and ecclesiastics 
without hesitation, but they often assisted 
the pocKT and oppressed. This descrip- 
tion will afford some idea of the unhappy 
state of England at this period. 
^ Richard was received with much joy 
^ on his arrival in England; the barons 
had disaj^inted the ambitious designs of 
John, who retired to the continent to 
jffln king Philip before his brother should 
arrive. Richaurd caused himself to be 
a^nn crowned, to remove the disgrace 
(tt captivity, and prepared for hostilities 
ynik Frsuiee. To proctu'e money he had 
recourse to a variety of oppressive and 
va^mL measoies^ resuming grants and 



sales he had formerly made, and re- 
quiring fresh payments for affixing new 
seals to charters and patents. Having 
raised considerable sums, he hastened to 
the wmtinent, leaving the archbishop of 
Canterbury as regent. At the inter- 
cession of Eleanor, his mother^ he con- 
sented to pardon prince John, expressing 
a wish that he could as easily forget his 
brother's treachery, as that brother would 
forget his pardon. Richard was engaged 
in warfare with Philip from 1196 to 1199, 
but the details do not require our notice. 
In one battle, a french bislum was taken 
prisoner ; the pope sent to demand hia 
liberation, claiming him as a son of the 
church. Richard, upon this, sent the 
bishop's coat-of-mail to the pope, just aa 
it was, besmeared with the blood of the 
slain, employing the words of Jacob's 
sons, " This have we found ; know now 
whether it be thy son's coat or no.'* 
At last peace was made, and Richard 
prepared to return to England, but he 
previously laid siege to the castle of a 
baron of Limosges, who had found a 
treasure to which the monarch laid claim. 
Here he was wounded in the shoulder, 
by a bdt from a cross-bow ; the wound 
mortified, he died in a few days, 

" And left the name at vbich the world grew pale. 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale." 

Previous to his decease, the castle sur- 
rendered, the garrison were put to death, 
and the archer who inflicted the wound 
was conducted to the dying monarch ; 
but it is pleasing to relate that in these 
his last hours he manifested a spii'it of 
mercy. He inquired, " What harm 
have I done to you that provoked you to 
attempt my death?" Bertram de 
Gourdon, for that was the name of the 
archer, replied, ** You have killed both 
my father and my mother with your own 
hands, and designed to put me to an ig- 
nominious death. I am, therefore, ready 
to suffer the greatest torments you can 
invent, with joy, since I have oeen so 
happy as t^ kill one who has been the 
author of so many miseries to mankind." 
The king, aware that this bold reply was 
true, inflicted no punishment, out or- 
dered Gourdon to be set at liberty. But 
this command was not obeyed, fw he was 
imprisoned, and made to suffer a painful 
death soon after the king's own decease. 

No further remarks upon this reign are 
needed, except directing the reader to the 
remarkable manner in which all the fea- 
tures of his character, however incon- 
gruous in themselves, were made avail- 
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Me to Stay the power of the turks, and 
to protect the countries wherein Christian- 
ity was professed. We may apply the 
words of the prophet, ** The stafiPin their 
hand is mine indignation. Howheit he 
meaneth not so, neither doth his heart 
think so ; hut it is in his heart to destroy 
and cut off nations not a few,** Isaiah 
X. 5, 7. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF COMMON THINGS. 

No. YII. — GOLD AND SILV£H. 

Thh comparative scarcity of the two 
precious metals, gold and silver, have 
given to them a greater value than 
most other mineral substances. They 
are used in nearly all civilized coun- 
tries as a circulating Inedium, and a 
value is attached to them in others. In 
many nations the national bank circu- 
lates paper with a printed form, by 
which the parties issuing promise to pay 
a certain amount to the holders of these 
papers whenever presented for that pur- 
pose. Bank of England notes are of 
this kind, and are current in all places 
where there is a confidence that the bank 
directors can pay what they have pro- 
mised. The notes are not, in themselves, 
of any real value ; still it is a great con- 
venience to have them received generally 
as the representative of a certain amount 
of money. It is true there is no value 
received, but as long as the notes can be 
converted into gold, an intrinsically va- 
luable substance, they are suitable me- 
diums of commerce. Supposing that in 
some large transaction it Were neces- 
sary for one merchant to pay another 
the sum of several thousand pounds, 
and there were no notes, the whole 
amount must be given in sovereigns, 
which would not only be very heavy 
and inconvenient to carry, but consider- 
able time must be lost in counting over 
the coins. It would in fact be almost im- 
posible to carry on the commerce of any 
country without some circulating me- 
dium of the kind we have mentioned. 
Grold, however, is in this country the 
standard to which all values are referred. 
If we speak of the value of a note, we 
say it is worth five, ten, twenty, or some 
greater number of sovereigns ; and a 
book is worth a certain part of a sove- 
reign, asi for instance, a shilling, twenty 
of which are considered to have a value 
equal to one sovereign. 

Now, money has only one real use ; it 
enables us to provide those things which 



are necessary for the sustenance and 
comfort of life. As such, it is the duty 
of every man to make some attempts to 
obtain it, that he may provide for his 
own wants, and the temporal happiness of 
those dependant on him. But ** the love of 
money, * * says the Scripture, * * is the root of 
all evil." It is a disposition of mind which 
may give birth to all the worst principles 
of our depraved nature: A miser is the 
most pitiable, as well as the most des- 
picable of men. It is scarcely possible 
to imagine a condition more fraught 
with danger than that of the man who 
has set his heart resolutely on the ac- 
quisition of money, ^e probability is, 
that he will be induced to take dishonest 
means to secure his object. Yet how few 
are there who can utter with sincerity the 
wish comprehended in the prayer of Agur : 
** Give me neither poverty nor riches ; 
feed me with food convenient for me: lest 
I be full, and deny thee, and say. Who is 
the Lord ? or lest I be poor, and steal, and 
take the name of my God in vain.** 
Men are now frequently estimated by 
their possessions, and not by their cha- 
racters. It matters but little in the view 
of the world how riches have been ob- 
tained; their possession is sufficient to 
exalt him who owns them. It is not 
tlius that the great Master of the church 
estimates his followers, and christians 
must have a higher standard. We must, 
however, leaving these reflections, now 
proceed to explain the chemical charac- 
ters of the two metals which are the 
representatives of wealth, and the means 
by which their ores are reduced to a 
metallic state. 

Gold is a light yellow coloured metal. 
It is the heaviest of all metals except 
platinum, and is so ductile and malleable 
that it maybe beaten into leaves one- 
two hundred and eighty thousandth part 
of an inch thick. It is not acted upon 
by the atmosphere, water, or even the 
acids ; nitro-muriatic acid and chlo- 
rine are the only substances that vrill 
dissolve it. Gold leaf introduced into 
chlorine gas takes fire and bums. Its 
presence when in scdution is detected by 
dropping into the liquid the green 
sulphate of iron ; a brown precipitate is 
produced. When ammonia is made to 
combine with the oxide of gold, a very 
dangerous compound is formed, called 
fulminating gold. This substance ex- 
plodes violenUy when its temperature is 
raised, and also when there is a slight 
friction. Accidents have often occurred 
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from a careless use of this and similar 
substances. Young persons are some- 
times found trifling with these dangerous 
compounds, and we cannot, therefore, too 
strongly impress upon them the folly of 
such conduct, for dangerous or even 
fatal consequences may be the result. 

Gold has the property of combining 
with other metals. It forms a most 
excellent alloy ^vith a small quantity of 
copper ; for the compound is harder than 
the pure metal, and retains its lustre. 
The gold coin of this country consists of 
gold, copper, and silver ; in every twelve 
parts there are eleven of pure gold. 

When chemistry first attracted the 
attention of inquiring men as a science, 
there were many who devoted all their 
attention and time to the vain hope of 
discovering a method of making gold. 
It was generally supposed at this period, 
that the baser metals might be trans- 
muted into gold. In the old alchemical 
works rules are given for this purpose ; 
but they are expressed in such enig- 
matical terms, that it is quite im- 
possible to understand what is meant 
oy the authors. For very many years, 
a vain search for a method of trans- 
muting the baser metals into gold, and 
for a universal elixir, capable of curing 
all diseases, was the only employment 
of the chemist; and even in the pre- 
sent day there are some persons who 
pretend to have discovered the art. ' In 
some modem works, as in the Life of 
Dr. Clarke for instance, curious accounts 
are given of the production of gold from 
lead and other common metals, for 
which it is not easy to account. The 
following is one of these, from Major 
Kinneir's Travels in Armenia and Koor- 
distan. ** A few days before my arrival 
at Bassora, in august 1814, Mr. Col- 
quhoun, the acting resident in that place, 
received a message from an arabian 
philosopher, requesting a private inter- 
view, in order to communicate a most 
important secret. Mr. C. consented ; and 
next morning the mysterious stranger was 
introduced to him : embracing the knees 
of the resident, he said he was come to 
supplicate the protection of the english 
from the cruel and continued persecu- 
tions of his countrymen, who understand- 
ing that he had the power of transmuting 
the basest metals into gold, daily p'ut 
him to the torture to wring his secret 
from him. He added that he had just 
made his escape from Grane, where he 
had long been starved and imprisoned 






by the sheik, and that he would divulge 
every thing he knew to Mr. Colquhoun, 
provided he was permitted to reside in 
the factory. My friend agreed to receive 
him, and in return, he faithfully pro- 
mised to afford a convincing proof of his 
skill. He accordingly retired, and soon 
afterwards returned with a small crucible 
and chafing dish of coals, and when the 
former became hot, he took four small 
papers, containing a whitish powder, from 
his pocket, and asked Mr. C. to fetch him 
a piece of lead. The latter went into his 
study, and, taking four pistol bulletf, 
weighed them, unknown to the alchemist* 
These, with the powder, he put into the 
crucible, and the whole was immediately 
in a state of fusion. After the lapse of 
about twenty minutes, the arabian de* 
sired Mr. C. to take the crucible from 
the fire, and put it into the air to cool. 
The contents were then removed by Mr. 
C, and proved to be a piece of pure 
gold, of the same weight as the bullets. 
The gold was subsequently valued at 
ninety piastres in the bazar." It is dif- 
ficult to know what can be said to this 
curious story ; for it appears singular 
that a poor arabian should present ninety 
piastres to an english resident for protec- 
tion. He never returned to Mr. Col- 
quhoun, for he was carried off by the 
sheik of Grane, who broke into his 
house the same night. 

G^ld is chiefly found in Peru and 
Brazil ; but it is sometimes obtained from 
Siberia and Hungary. In many of the 
african rivers also it has been found ; in 
the province of Sonora, it is said, the 
Spaniards discovered a plain, fourteen 
leagues in extent, in which they found 
wash-gold, and some of the masses of 
which weighed seventy-two ounces. A 
quantity of immense value was collected 
here in a very short time. To obtain this 
inetal, all the european adventurers who 
visited America soon after its discovery 
were not slow to commit any enwmity. 
Slavery and death were the attendants 
upon every step in discovery, and the 
cupidity of the early navigators can only 
be compared with the rapid fall of the 
nations most intimately connected with 
the europeans who first visited the shores 
of America. 

Silver is a white metal, exceedingly 
ductile and malleable, heavy and sonor- 
ous. It is found in many countries, and 
in various states ; native silver is chiefly 
obtained from the mines of Potosi, and is 
occasionally found in c(»pper mines. 
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Sulphuret of silrer and oxide of silver 
are more cominon ; the silver mines of 
Mexico imd Peru are the richest in the 
world. Baron Humholdt states that in 
the space of three centuries, 31&,023,883 
pounds troy of the pure metal were ob- 
tained, and that the quantity would be 
sufficient to form a solid glooe of silver, 
91,206 feet in diameter. A large pro- 
portion of silver is frequently alloyed 
with lead. There is one mine in the 
county of Antrim, in Ireland, so rich 
that one pound of silver is obtained from 
every thirty pounds of lead ore. The 
principal use of silver is for coining, but 
It is also employed for many ornamental 
and useful articles, such as spoons, candle- 
sticks, teapots, and forks ; out, as it is a 
cqmparatively soft metal, it is commonly 
alloyed with copper. The indelible ink 
for marking linen and cotton is nothing 
more than a solution of nitrate of silver 
with a little gum water. The nitrate of 
silver, when melted and run into moulds, 
is sold by the chemists as lunar caustic 
Dr. Henry states, that the indelible ink 
may be prepared by dissolving two 
drachma en lunar caustic, the purity of 
which is, for this purpose, important, and 
one drachm of gum arable, in seven 
drachms of distilled water, ccdouring the 
liquid with a little China ink. The pre- 
paratory liquid for moistening the cloth 
IS made by dissolving two ounces of sub- 
oarbonate of soda and two drachms of 
gum arable in four ounces of water. 

There are two methods of purifying 
the ores of the precious metals, that is, 
separating the metals from the substances 
with which they are combined. One is 
called smelting or roasting, the other 
amalgamation; it is to the latter we must 
chieny confine our attention. An amal- 
gam is a metallic compound. It was 
early known that mercury had the pro- 
perty of uniting with the precious me- 
tals, but it was, according to Humholdt, 
first applied to useful purposes in the 
amalgamation of silver^ in Mexico, about 
the year 1557. Mr. Vivian supposes 
the first application of the process in 
Ear(^ to have been at Konigsberg, in 
Norway, about 17dd. 

The machine by which amalgamation 
is now performed consists of a series of 
barrels which revolve on separate axes, 
but are connected with a general axis, 
so that any one may be set in motion or 
stopped without interfering with any of 
the others* The charge for each barrel 



consists of the powdered calcined ore, 
mercury; water, andiron. The barrels are 
made to revolve for sixteen or eighteen 
hours, and during that period the fol- 
lowing chemical effects are produced: 
the suver is separated from its acid by 
the iron, and combines with the mercury, 
forming an amalgam; the salts which 
are formed, are dissolved in the water. 
The amalgam is then removed to a dis- 
tilling furnace, where, by the action of 
an intense heat, the mercury is sublim- 
ated, and the silver left in its pure state. 

There is an amalgamation work on the 
river Mulda near Freyburg, which was 
established in 1 794. There are also two 
smelting works in the same neighbour- 
hood; the amalgamation succeeds best 
when the silver ore produces about 75 
ounces to the ton. . The persons, there- 
fore, who superintend the works, usually 
select the ores, so as to bring the quan- 
tity as near to this average as possible. 

The choice between amalgamation 
and smelting, must, of course, be regu- 
lated by the situation of the place where 
the works are to be erected, and the fa- 
cility offered for obtaining the necessary 
materials. 

♦ 

THE GARDEN. 
JDJLT. 

Kitchen^ garden, — Endive may be 
sown for a winter crop, turnip-radishes 
for autumn, and brocoh for a late spring 
crop ; round leaved -spinach for succes- 
sion, and, in the last week, prickly spi- 
nach in poor ground, to stand the wmter ; 
York and sugar-loaf cabbages to stand 
the winter ; turnips in a shadv spot, if 
the weather be showery; wdsn oniona 
to stand the winter. 

Cut down balm, mint, and other herbs 
for drying ; transplant endive and celery ; 
stick peas, beans, and kidney beans as re- 
quired; train cucumbers and gourds; 
earth up beans, peas, potatoes, &c., as 
required; hoe» thm, and stir the surface, 
and water as much as possible, where par- 
ticular crops require. Take up shalots, 
and dry for winter use ; also rocambole 
and garlic when ready ; gather ripe seeds ; 
gather the young fruit of gourds for pies, 
stews, and pickfing. 

Fruit^garden. — Plant strawberries in 
the open garden, and in pots for forcing 
in wmter. Prune, train, thin, and re- 
gulate all the summer shoots of wall 
and espalier trees; and dwarf and tall 
standards ; water when necessary. Hang 
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nets oyer frmt trees, and destroy insects, 
particularly wasps and earwigs. Every 
third or fourth day water alpine straw- 
berries, now in full bearing. 

Flower -garden, — A few annuals may 
be sown with the chance of prolonging 
their blossoms in winter ; all bulbs should 
be taken out of ground the first week in 
this month, except a few late sorts, 
such as lilies, colchicums, &c. Observe, 
scaly bulbs, as lilies, martagons, &c., 
are not improved by keeping long out of 
ground, they should be taken up and 
parted; but the sooner they are re- 
turned to the ground the better. Xiook 
over such bulbs as are already stored, 
and see that none get mouldy. Late an- 
nuals may be transplanted into borders, 
also biennials and triennials,'" but they 
will require shade and water. Keep the 
surface of the earth fresh, and clear of 
weeds ; also remove all decayed leaves, 
and stalks which have done flowering ; 
gather seeds as they ripen. 

Hot-house, Green-house, ffc. — Plant 
out, train, and water melons and cucum- 
bers; collect mushroom spawn; attend 
to cuttings ; shift tender annuals as re- 
quired. 

Appearances of the ilfo»/A.— The 
lily tribe in perfection, also gumcistus, 
lavender, pinks, and carnations ; stocks, 
sweet-williams, and many other plants in 
flower. Raspberries, gooseberries, and 
currants ripe ; potatoes in flower ; aspa- 
ragus in berry ; common mushrooms at 
the close of tne month. 



OLD HUMPHREY ON RETROSPECTION. 

This pen g( mine is but a poor one, 
but perhaps it will do to i^Tite another 
paper before it is mended ; and now 
what is to be my subject ? 

No doubt, when desirous to cut a 
straight stick out of a hedge, you have 
often been beguiled by the appearance 
of another, and another further on still 
straighter, till, in the end, you have 
been compelled to be content with a 
crooked one. 

And, no doubt, when about to pluck 
an apple from the tree, others more en- 
ticing have caught your attention, till, at 

• It may be proper to observe, for the sake of 
fery young readers, thai annmilt are sach plants 
a« are raiwd iVom seed, and which blossom, seed, 
and decay -within one year; as peas, larkspurs, 
lupins, &c. : bienniala are those which occupy two 
yean ; as most sorts of stocks, waU-flowers, &o. : 
trimniaU do not flower till the third year: peren- 
nials are such as flower many years in succession. 



last, you have plucked one with a gmb 
on the under side. 

This is just the same with roe, when 
sitting down to choose a subject for my 
homely observations. The one fixed 
upon is given up for another, and that 
again abandoned for one still more in- 
viting, till, impatient of delay, I begin 
to write, perhaps, upon the dullest that 
has occurred to me. 

A good painter will make a clever 
picture, ana a good poet will make a 
clever poem out of a bad subject, but, 
alas ! I am neither the one nor tiie other. 
I cannot lay on the colours harmoniously, 
softening the distances, and strength- 
ening the foregrounds. I cannot adorn 
Ejverty-stricken thoughts with glowing 
nguage, and exalted metaphors ; you 
must take my subject just as it drops 
from an old man^s pen, with no other 
adornment than an old man's good in- 
tentions. 

It is a profitable tiling sometimes to 
stand still in tiiis bustiing world ; nay, 
to turn round and take a retrospective 
glance at the pathway we have trodden, 
even though the flowerets tiiat adorned 
it are withered away. 

Many of us have made some awkward 
turnings and windings ; here we have 
been in the mud, and there in tiie mire ; 
mercies have been (kspised, and re- 
proofs neglected, but let us for a mo- 
ment, in spite of the shame that may 
crimson our cheeks, take a steady and 
sober view of the course we have pur- 
sued. 

It may be that you have no inclination 
to look "backwards, lest the view should 
remind you of what you would not will- 
ingly remember. Alas! who can turn 
over the pages of his past life without a 
sigh ! who can answer the inquiry, 
" What have I been dmng in the world ?*' 
without a pang of reproach. My poor 
broken thoughts on this matter, diough 
oddly thrown together, may call fwrth a 
few profitable reflections. 

Let me ask, then, what have been the 
objects of our ambition, for if muta- 
bihty be written upon them, whatever 
they may be, we may class tiiem to- 
gether. The rocking horse <rf the boy, 
and the race horse of the man, are of 
the same value : they afford ]^asure for 
a few months, or a few years, and then 
alike pass away, leaving no traee for 
man's good or God's glory; but the 
former was a much more innocent amuse- 
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ment than the latter. In honest truth, 
let us sum up the main objects of our 
past lives. 

Shall we begin with a marble ? Ay, 
and if God, in his goodness, has not 
raised our hearts above earthly things, 
we may as well end with a marble, too ; 
for though the difference between a 
marble and a money bag may now ap- 
pear great, they will be very much alike 
to us by and by. The hoop of the ur- 
chin at play, and the sceptre of the 
monarch on his throne, will alike 
moulder in the dust. 

We have, perhaps, in our little day, 
desired a penny trumpet, a peg-top, a 
picture book, and a painted kite, a new 
suit of clothes, and a golden guinea ; a 
fine horse to ride, a fine house to Uve in, 
and servants to wait upon us ; and if we 
add to these, the prabe of our fellow- 
mortab, perhaps we shall have the ele- 
ments of what we have been most anxious 
to attain. Now look at these things, and 
see what any, or all of them can do for 
an inunortal soul! Will worldly pos- 
sessions, worldly power, worldly reput- 
ation give us support in the trials of life, 
or peace in the hour of death ? Will 
they purify us in time, or prepare us for 
eternity ? 

Shame, shame, on our contracted 

views : well may we put up the prayer, 

"What in me is dark, 
niuiuine ; low, raise and support." 

Will the eagle to whom God has 
given wings to mount to the sky, be 
content to wade in the mud and mire of 
the earth? Why then, should our 
winged desires be grovelling here below, 
when they ought to be mounting up- 
wards, and tending to the throne of the 
Eternal? 

Old Humphrey has seen strange 
things in his time : he has quailed be- 
neath the fierce eye of the proud man, 
and shrunk from nis oppressive power, 
and said to himself, **Let be, a few 
coming years will make me strong, I 
shall be in my prime ; they will make 
him weak, he will be growing old;" 
and it has been even so ; he has lived to 
see that eye lacking its lustre, filmed 
over with the dimness of age ; he has 
seen the strong man brought low, tot- 
tering along with the weakness of a 
child. He has known the wise man, 
who was an oracle of wisdom, sink into 
second childishness ; men, who were 
rich, oppressed in the day of their ca- 
lamity, by those whom, once, they 



would have ** disdained to have set with 
the dogs of their flock." 

These are humbling things ; for when 
riches, and power, and pride, and wis- 
dom, are prostrated in the dust, what 
is there on this side the grave to glory 
in ? Yet even these things are not 
enough of themselves to bend our stiff 
necks, and melt our hard hearts : unless 
sanctified by God's grace, they do not, 
they will not, they cannot bring us like 
chastened children to the footstool of our 
heavenly FaAer. Though I have seen 
these things, they have not kept me from 
error ; I have fostered the folly that I 
have derided, and practised the pride 
which I have condemned: how many 
vain desires enter into our hearts. How 
many foolish and mischievous projects do 
we engage in ! some of these pass away, 
like the snowy pyramid of the schoolboy, 
when melted by the sun ; and others like 
the card house of the child, which a 
breath destroys. We sometimes thank 
God for our success, but we know not 
how much we owe the Father of mercies 
for our disappointments. We. ought to 
kiss the rod that he uses to subdue our 
pride, and reconcile us to himself, whe- 
ther it be pewl or pain, loss or cross, 
pla^e, pestilence, or famine. 

The most overwhelming affliction is a 
mercy if it bring us back to the Father 
of mercies ; the keenest scourge is kind- 
ness, if it convince us of sin ; losses are 
gains, when they assist us in obtaining 
durable riches; and the greatest af- 
fliction the greatest mercy, if, through 
Divine grace, it be made the means of 
saving our souls. 

There are seasons when Old Hum- 
phrey could put his hand before his face 
and weep like a child, at the retrospect 
of his past years. Monuments of his 
folly are in abundance, but the vestiges of 
his wisdom, where are they ? If your 
retrospect be at all of the same kind, let 
us unite in the prayer, ** Teach me to 
trust in thee, O lK>ra, with all my heart, 
and not to lean to my own understanding ; 
enable me to acknowledge thee in all thy 
ways, and do thou direct my paths." 



OLD HUMPHREY ON ANTICIPATION. 

It was with a poor pen that I noted 
down what occurred to me on the subject 
of retrospection. I have now mended it ; 
but whether, on that account, my 
thoughts will be better worth your ac- 
ceptance is a question. 
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1 wish ihftt I could talk with you in- 
stead of writing to you. Seated, as I 
now am, in my old arm chair, I could 
be very eloquent; but when eloquent 
thoughts have to pass from the head to 
the hand, and to be dribbled through the 
slender barrel of a goose-quill, they often 
become very homely. 

If it be a profitable thing to take a 
review of the past, it will not be unpro- 
fitable to take a glance at the future. 
Retrospection and anticipation may be 
both turned to a good account. These 
are long words, and I have been casting 
about to find shorter, with the same 
meaning; for I hold it to be rather a 
proof of folly than wisdom to use a long 
word when a short one can be found to 
answer the purpose as well. As, however 
I have not succeeded, you must even be 
content with the terms I have chosen. 

It often happens that when, in a 
lively mood, I dip my pen into my ink- 
stand, a solemn thought presents itself. 
You may have observed before now the 
shadow of a great cloud come over the 
earth on a windy, sunshiny day. At 
first it spreads over part of a field, and 
then runs on before you, almost as fast 
as the eye can follow it, stretching along 
the meadows, and up the distant hill, till 
the whole prospect, that a minute before 
was gilded witn the sunbeam, becomes 
shadowed and overcast. In like manner, 
a degree of responsibility comes over my 
buoyant spirit, and I say to myself, 
"JNfow think, for a moment, that what 
you are about to write, thousands will 
read, and you are accountable for the 
impression you will make on their minds. 
What will an idle tale, or an old man's 
small talk, do for them? Give them 
something that will do them good ; se- 
rious, solemn, and impressive." 

In these seasons, and the present is 
one of them, mirth seems but a mockery. 
To indulge in it would be like feeding 
the hungry with husks, or giving a stone 
instead of bread. At this moment, pigmy 
as I am, I want the strength of a giant ; 
, ignorant as I am, I wish for the wisdom 
of a Solomon, that I may say and do 
something worth saying and doing for 
my fellow-sinners. What' ciphers we 
are ! Truly, man in his best estate is 
altogether vanity ! Is it not marvellous 
that God should ever use such unworthy 
instruments in bringing about his merci- 
ful designs ? 

Solemnized by these reflections, let me 
ask you what are your anticipations? 



Even if. you are young, the question is 
important; but if you have lived as 
many years as are graven on the brow of 
Old Humphrey, it is one that may well 
thrill through your hearts. Whatever 
you and I may have anticipated in by* 
goife days, we now must have reaped the 
advantage of experience, we must now 
see the hoUowness, the utter worthless- 
ness of many things that our hearts 
once coveted. Surely the past should 
suffice to have followed the fleeting will- 
o'-the-wisps that have continuafly de- 
ceived us. We ought no longer to cheat 
ourselves by blowing bubbles which, 
while they glitter with glowing colours, 
burst into empty air. By this time we 
ought to be very moderate in our worldly 
desires, and to find, with honest John 
Bunyan, that 

" Fulness to 8uch a burden is 
That go on pilgrimage ; 
Here little, and hereafter bliss, 
Is best from age to age." 

It is true that we stand in need of 
a thousand things, and, among them, of 
more humble hearts and contrite spirit?. 
We require more love for the Saviour, 
and more charity for our fellow-men ; a 
stronger desire to know and to do the will 
of God; a brighter hope, a more un- 
feigned faith, and a more abiding con- 
viction of our own unworthiness, and the 
boundless compassion of our merciful 
Redeemer. Happy for us, if we are 
seeking and desiring these things! 
happy for us, if these are our anticipa- 
tions ! 

Let us be honest, then, one towards 
another, and not allow a fellow-pilgrim 
to loiter on the way to heaven, picking 
up flowers that must shortly wither, and 
plucking fruit which, though sweet in 
the mouth, will be bitter when swallowed. 
If we had thatheavenly-mindedness, one 
of the rarest qualities among men, which 
prevents its possessor from becoming 
conformed to the world, we should not 
long so for the "gold that perishes," 
nor yearn after '*the flesh-pots of 
Egypt." 

We should not stoop so greedily to swallow 
The bubbles of the world so light and hollow; 
To diink its frothy draughts, in lightsome mood, 
And live upon such empty, airy food. 
Fools that we are, to follow forms that spurn us I 
And spend our breath in fanning flames that burn 

us ! 
We do the thing we hate, and would pursue not ! 
And what we most desire to do, we do not ; 
Leave what we dearly love, with weeping eyet , 
And closely cling to what we most despise. 

It is pretty enough to see children 
make their cat's cradles with a piece oi 
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•trn^; tie up their buttercups into a 
poey, and Uow their bubbles of soap and 
water ; but surely it is high time for us to 
be di0erently occupied; to anticipate 
other things. 

If the symbols of eoming decrepitude ; 
if the <ttm eye, the gray hair, die wrin- 
kled brow, and the declining strength of 
a man do not persuade him to think less 
of earth and mare of heaven, what will 
succeed? if they do not convince him 
that the time is short, and dispose him to 
hear Moses and the prophete, and the 
apostles, would he Ibten if one were to 
rise from the dead ? Oh no I the heart 
needs changing. May Divine grace 
turn our hearts and hopes from earth to 
heaven ! 

'* When I was a child,'* says the apos- 
tle, ** I spake as a child, I understood as 
a child, I thought as a child: but when I 
became a man I put away childish 
Uiings." Ay, and let us put them away 
too; let our anticipations be no more 
childi&h, but of a more exalted character ; 
let us look forward to, and long for a 
home in heaven I a white robe I a golden 
crown I a burst of halleluiahs I the society 
of saints and angels I and the presence of 
God ! Happy those of whom it was 
said, '^ Ye are come unto Mount Sion, and 
unto the city of the living God, the hea- 
venly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable 
company of angels, to the general assem- 
bly and church of the first-born, which 
are written in heaveo^ and to God the 
Judge of all, and to the spirits of just men 
made perfect, and to Jesus the mediator 
of the new covenant, and to the blood of 
sprinkling, that speaketh better things 
than that <rf Abel,'* Hebrews xii. 22—24. 



THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, 

Extracted from a letter written by the late Rev. 

Henry Venn. 

Thb world charges us with enthu- 
siasm ; but '* we speak that we do know, 
we testify that we have seen." They 
call us *^mad ;" but God distinguishes all 
the world of unawakened sinners by that 
very appellation : "Madness," he says, 
* * is in their heart." * * When the prodigal 
came to himself, he said, I will arise," &c. 
The truth is, were not the life of a 
christian, in its form, as well as in its 
principles, mysterious and despicable to 
all who are not christians indeed, the 
Bible must be a book of falsehood ; be- 
cause it always describes this life to be 
a very singular, ttrMige, and aboard aoe 



in the eyes of men. But with what great 
imustiee does it appear such ? The life 
of a christian is a life of pleasing ad- 
miration of the wonderful love of an in- 
carnate Grod to miserable hell-deserving 
criminals ; a life of confidence in his un- 
utteraUe, all-mifficient friendship ; a life 
of actual enjoyment of his pardoning 
grace, by which sinful lusting after other 
things is quenched, and a sweet modera- 
tion in the use and position <^ every 
creature-comfort becomes the stated 
temper of the heart The life of a chris- 
tian is a life of increasing attamments in 
a ecienoe which is all practical, all trans- 
forming; which at once humbles and 
exalts, gives God Uie tall honour of his 
sovereignty,jealousy,holiness,and justice, 
upon the despisers of his mdesty ; yet 
gives, also, the sinner the ftul comfert 
and triumph that God*s mercy, goodness, 
and grace can inspire. The cbristian 
life is a life qient in a holy contention 
against sin, as vile, detestal^e, devil- 
idi ; but engaged in <^>edietice-^i&ward, 
spiritual, and universal, as well as out* 
ward obedience, flowing from the know-> 
ledge of Christ and the love of Christ, 
in kind the very same as that which saints 
in glory offbr up, — they without spot; 
whilst the christian is here imperfect 
gtill, and polluted. A christian Me is 
habitually employed in contemplation, 
and in diiscourse, on Uie grandest subject 
the mind shall ever, through all eternity, 
be conversant with ;— the power, the 
glory, and the mightiness of the kingdom 
of God, is the subject, ever charming and 
new. The christian life is a life in*^ 
offensive, in the tenor of it, to all around \ 
not only inoffensive, but useful and be- 
neficial : it is the life of a mild or lovmg 
husband or wife ; of a meek, compas- 
sionate master ; of a dutifid, obedient 
child ; of a faithful, honest servMut ; of 
a valuable, trusty friend ; of a benevo* 
lent, compassionate member <^ society ; 
of a companion whose conversatioB is so 
far from being impure and frivolous, that 
it is instructive, animatins^, and plying 
to every creature that is idive to tne real* , 
ities of eternity. The christian life is a 
life of very frequent delight iu devotional 
exerdses ; yet, after aU, a life ^ setf* 
abasement and self-loathing, for defile- 
ment, fer irregularity of desire or temper^ 
in any degree; this prevails, and crownft 
the excdlency of the whde. 

Now, if this is a life of madness, what 
is a life of reason ? If any thing nuffe 
than this is chained upon us as our pme* 
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tke and doctrine, it is absolutely ground - 
less. If any odier principles than the 
expenmentar knowledae of our fall, the 
nature and end of the law, the Grodhead 
oi Christ, justification bv faith only, the 
Spirit's influence and fellowship, such as 
the apostles had with our Saviour ; if any 
other principles than these exploded and 
desiHsed ones can produce such a life, I 
will embrace them. K any other systems 
can do nothing of this kind, neither make 
men holy or happy, down with them, 
down with them, even to the ground ! 



THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF ARITHMETIC. 

Arithmetic is a science so important 
in all the ordinary concerns of life, that 
it might be supposed to have received the 
earliest attention of man, even if we had 
not evidence to prove that this was the 
etse. In the early ages of the world 
men were chiefly employed in pastoral 
nursoits, and to them figures must have 
oeen of greater importance than letters. 
The customs of h^ constantly required 
the enumeration of flocks and cattle, 
before men had increased so much as to 
require hieroglyphics or alphabets. For 
th^ reason some have supposed that 
figures were the first letters, and that 
dphabets may have been partly derived 
from them. It has been supposed by 
some writers that the operations of arith- 
metic were fir^ performed by the aid of 
the fingers, and hence that tne most na- 
tural method of calculatinff was by tens. 
However ^is may be, it is well known 
that the figures which have the greatest 
daim to antiquity are of such forms as 
seem to sof^rt thn opinion. The 
egyptian hieroglyphics representing 
numbers exemplify this in a very curious 
manner, and the greek figures are evi- 
dently derived from them. The roman 
dso bear evidence in their forms of ^e 
lame origin though an improvement is 
httrednc^ in the figore of the five, V, 
and the ten, X, is a doable five, or two 
ives joined at their vertices. 

Additkm and snbtraction must have 
been the first aridimetical processes; 
we might almost say they must have 
been coeval with the formation of so- 
cle^. The shepherd might lose a num- 
ber of hb sheep, and by tdling them over 
with his fingers, or by any ouier process 
within his power, might discover his loss. 
Curiosity and necessity would impel him 
to make some effort to discover the num- 
ber misung, md tlnw t^foictm th« rule 



of subtraction. When the sheep were 
recovered, we may iim^ne the shepherd 
to attempt the proof of his former calcu- 
lation by adding the two numbers to- 
gether, and thus he would not only prac- 
tise the rule of addition, b«t find its at>* 
plieation as aproof of the result of a sun- 
traction. Multiplication and division 
could only have been discovered bv a 
more complete and learned investigation. 

Numerous circumstances bear testi- 
mony to the supposition, that arithmetic 
and all other primeval sciences were 
first studied in the nordi of India, 
about the parallel of 45o north. The 
hindoos are the first people on record 
among whom arithmetic is to be found i^ 
a state approaching perfection. The in- 
vention of algebra, which happened in the 
period that intervened between the rise 
of arithmetic and its final improvement 
by the hindoos, did much to aid the ad- 
vance of a knowledge of figures, and the 
astonishing discoveries of the hindoos 
are erident from their acquaintance with 
the binomial and other theorems, which 
could not have been aoquired widiout an 
extensive knowledge ^ the propertief 
and applications of numbers. 

The chaldeans were, perhaps, the first 
to apply arithmetic and algebra to phy- 
sical science, which they did in astronomyi 
The astrmiomieal labours performed by 
them are sufficient to prove that arithme- 
tic was highly estimated and thoroughly 
understood by them. The calculation <rf 
eclipses, the determination of the size 
and form of the earth, the discovery of 
the procession of the equinoxes, the 
length of the rear, the times of planetary 
revolutions, the different cycles, and a 
variety of other problems, can leave os no 
doubt of the state of mathematical 
knowledge among the chaldeans* It 
must also be remembered, that their as- 
tronomical observations were arranged in 
tabular f<»rms and engraved on cylindrical 
bricks, so that the accuracy of their pre« 
tenees does not rest upon a bold and 
pompous assumption of knowledge, te 
which many other ancient nations are in- 
(tebted for much ci their modem ce-^ 
lebrity. 

Juuus Cesar states, in his Commen-^ 
taries, that the druids of Britain were 
great proficients in arithmetical calcula- 
tions, and manv of the greek and roman 
hist(Hians eonnrm this testimony. If 
this were a suitable place to enter upon 
an inquiry concerning the origin of t^ 
dniidS) andof diesiqperstiCtoM they fn^ 
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tised, the statement mightbe found highly 
probable. But there is no nation, whe- 
ther civilised or savage, among whom 
some traces of arithmetic may not be 
found ; an evident proof of its antiquity 
as well as of its importance. 

The present perfection of the science 
of arithmetic may be traced to one happy 
discovery. Anciently, when letters re- 
presented figures, it was necessary to in- 
vent for every new series some new re- 
presentation, which, being arbitrary, re- 
tarded the progress of Uie science. Such 
was the state of arithmetic when the use 
of the cipher was discovered, an inven- 
tion so simple in its application, and ca- 
pable of such extensive use, that nothing 
more seemed to be required for the im- 
mediate perfection of the science. The 
cipher has been sometimes called the 
keystone of arithmetic, and it has been 
appropriately stated by another vn*iter, 
**^y the discovery of no^At'n^, this science 
has been perfected.** 

Algebra, or the use of signs to express 
both known and unknown quantities, was 
the next step in the progress of the 
science of figures, and opened a new 
field for investigation. It was the link 
that united arithmetic and geometry, 
and by its assistance the former became 
a universal science. *' Arithmetic and 
algebra,*' says a modem author, ** are 
very intimately connected. .In treating 
of them together, we shall find, on the 
one hand, that the notation of algebra 
is useful in explaining the operations of 
arithmetic : and on the other, that these 
operations furnish the best practical il- 
lustrations of the results of algebra>* 
Algebra is also intimately connected with 
geometry ; thus forming the link of union 
between the mensuration of size and of 
number. The utility of algebraic opera- 
tions in the demonstration of the propo- 
sitions and corollaries of arithmetic is 
most apparent; the first operations of 
algebra being exactly similar to those of 
arithmetic; in fact, algebra is nothing 
more than the arithmetic of signs. 

The great use of arithmetic in the 
common concerns of life may account 
for the early perfection to which it at- 
tained ; and when we consider its utility, 
the importance of a perfect acquaintance 
with it in all stages of society must be ap- 
preciated. Natural curiosity, by the ex- 
istence and activity of which we are 
urged almost unconsciously to the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, soon incited the 
inquisitive mind to the discovery of those 



properties of different numbers which, 
though not so immediatelyuseful, might 
lead to valuable results. The science has 
been for ages rapidly increasing in import- 
ance, and from that period when it was 
only applied for the enumeration of sur- 
rounding terresdal objects to the present, 
it has been esteemed among the most va- 
luable and beautiful of all the sciences 
which explain the application and pro- 
perties of numbers. H. 



IMPUTATION OF SIN. 

To impute sin to an offender, or to lay 
it to his charge, is to treat him as a guilty 
person, and is not merely a previous step 
to his being so treated. Not to impute 
sin, or not to lay it to his charge, is not 
to treat him as if he were guilty. To 
impute or count the sin of Adam to us, 
is to treat us as if we had committed it. 
To impute our sins to Christ, is to in- 
flict upon him the punishment due to 
them. To impute his righteousness to 
us, is to treat us as if we possessed it. 
God counted sin to Christ by making 
him a sin-offering ; for the offering of 
the bullock for a^sin-offering, is said 
to be, the words being literally rendered, 
** making it sin.** Numb. viii. 12.* 
God counts righteousness to us, oi'the 
righteousness of Christ to us, by giving 
us pardon and eternal life, in consequence, 
or in reward of it. When it is said, that 
faith is counted to the believer for right- 
eousness, the meaning is not that God 
reckons his faith as if it were right- 
eousness, or that it is reckoned unto his 
receiving unrighteousness, but simply, 
that he is treated as a righteous person; 
and, consequently, the three forms of ex- 

gression, to be justified by faith, to 
ave Christ*s righteousness imputed to 
us, and to have faith counted to us unto 
righteousness or justification, mean pre- 
ciselv the same thing, namely, to e^joy 
the blessings which Grod bestows upon 
men, in reward of that work of his Son, 
which he never contemplates but with 
ineffable delight ; and which constitutes 
'* a moral basis for the extension of holy 
benevolence on a most widely extended 
scale, to such as in themselves were both 
wretched and worthless.** — Dr. Payne, 

* The reader is requested to refer also to chapter 
xii. II. The leprosy of Miriam was the consequence 
of her sin and that of Aaron. The visitation upon 
her of this consequence of sin, was putting the sin 
upon her. And hence when Aaron implored of 
Moses that the leprosy might be removed, he uses 
the phraseologyi *' Lay not the sin upon us ;" that 
is, Let not the leprosy continue upon us. 
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The Parthenon at Athens. 



ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE. 

No. VI. — GRSCIAK AKCHITECTURE. 

The greeks in their sculpture and 
architecture have excelled all nations in 
beauty of form and proportion. The ex- 
treme simplicity and perfect harmony of 
the parts of a grecian structure have 
seldom, if ever, been equalled by the 
architects of any other nation. These 
are the opinions entertained by all 
those persons who have investigated the 
relics of antiquity, and the works of 
modem artists. The celebrated Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, whose learning and extensive 
observation give authority to his opinions, 
agreed with the general body of scholars 
in this, although from a long study of 
oriental languages, customs, and anti- 
quities, he entertained a high opinion of 
eastern art. * ' In those elegant arts, ' ' he 
says, " which are called fine and liberal, 
though of less general utility than the 
labours of the mechanic, it is really 
wonderful how much a single nation has 
excelled the whole world : I mean the 
ancient greeks, whose sculpture, of which 
we have excellent remains, both on gems 
and on marble, no modern tool can 
equal; whose architecture we can only 
imitate at a servile distance, but are un- 



able to make one addition to it, without 
destroying its graceful simplicity." 

Almost immediately after the deluge^ 
with which God destroyed all the inha- 
bitants of the earth except his servant 
Noah and his family, attempts were 
apparently made by those who were 
living upon the earth to form themselves 
into societies. Very soon after the flood, 
the cities of Babylon and Nineveh were 
built by Nimrod and Ashur. The em- 
pires of Chaldea and Assyria were thus 
established near the courses of the Eu- 
phrates and the Tigris. From these, as 
from centres, the human race was dis- 
tributed over the earth. Africa, Europe, 
and the eastern parts of Asia were early 
colonised, and the foundations of power- 
ful monarchies were established. In 
the time of Moses and Joshua, not 500 
years after the flood, the sea coast of 
Syria was thickly inhabited, and many 
cities were built. We know also that 
Egypt was then a powerful kingdom. 

Babylon, the ruins of which have been 
visited by several european travellers, 
was situated on the Delta, formed by the 
Tigris and Euphrates. In the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar, about 600 years b. c, 
it was in its highest splendour, and about 
sixty years after was taken by Cyrus. 
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Nineveh is supposed to have been situ- ' 
ated on the Tigris, in about the thirty- 
sixth degree of north latitude, near to ! 
the site of the present city of Mosul, 
but no ruins have been discovered. j 

We have made these few i^emarks, to , 
show how the human race may have 
been quickly distributed over a hS^ ea- 
tent of country. It wsm lavi^ heipev^r, 
in all prd>dbilxty, i»itil about 1500 years 
before tbe christian era, that the inha- 
bitants of Syria advanced in any sum- 
bers to the iioufitries l^erdering tine Ar- 
chipelago, and introduced civilisation and 
the arts. But die progress -of the arts ia 
usually slow, and is the zoattlt «f icnow- 
ledge obtained by the induatry «f oMUiy 
men, perhap generalioaB. We de not 
find, as migotbe expected, lliat tke greeks 
immediately attained a kBOwledge «f aM 
the principles of archkoolBre, or ^re- 
fection in the acieaee of oaifitrucitioQ. 

It is impossible to Hk the precise era 
when these c^les of architecture called 
greemoi mease iantKoM^ i»^t£4mm4ai 
Homer, ^ gredks were certainly unac- 
quainted with those forms and proportions 
which they afterwards executed with so 
much skill. In all those parts of the 
lUad and Odyssey, in which the poet 
refers to the buildings of his period, he 
values them by the cost of Ae material, 
and the splendour of its polish. In the 
description of the palace of Alcinous, 
there is no allusion to the harmony of 
proportion, grace, or elegance ; the poet 
only dwells upon its vastness, and the 
glittering magnificence of its compo- 
sition. 

The palace of Priam, according to 
Homer, was buih of stone, and consisted 
of a central open court, round which was 
arranged the apartments for himself and 
family ; fifty on one side, for his sons ; 
Mid twelve on the other, for his daughters 
and their husbands. The palace of 
Ulysses appears to have resembled that 
of Priam in form, but some of the 
apartments were evidently built over 
odiers. 

The doric order, to which we shall 
presently allude, was the first style of 
architecture practised in Greece. Ac- 
cording to some, it was invented by 
Dorus, son of Helena, king of Achaiaand 
Peloponnesus, and hence derived its name : 
according to others, it was calkd doric, 
from the dorians, those greeks being so 
named who liTed to the north of the gulf 
of Corinth. Vitruvius hasgiven a pretty 



fable to account for the discovery of the 
relative dimensions of the columns. 

A body of greeks having been sent 
under Ion to colonise that part of Asia 
before inhabited by the carians and 
leleges, built ihe laties of Ephesus, 
M^tua, and «ten. Xhe states here 
lenBed^wwe^cafied ^haam" ^om Ion» 
llie leader of the emagEaate. When the 
ancient inhabitants haftlxcai driven out, 
th^ revived t» buU temples ior their 
idolatrous (worf&m IQbe mst was dedi- 
cated ta ApoBo rannauaa. ^' As thej 
^shei,*^ aays Titruvina, ^ iiD erect thia 
temple witfi ocIubhis, andikaAaiot a know- 
ledge af tike prefer psogKu^fiimis ci them, 
nar knew ihe wa^in mtesh ^ey ought to 
he conatructed, sa ^la, attflsie-Bame time, to 
be both fit to ^acry 'flie ai^perincumbent 
weighi; and to ftraduae a 3K»ittifiil effect, 
lliey oaeaaureda mscBiH ioot, and, filling 
jte lei^ ihe staBth paad 4)f ^s lusS^t^ 
they gave the cdumn a finsBar |9r<^r- 
tion, that is, diey made afes lieigfat, in- 
<Mm^ the cafital^ alx jfeaes the thick- 
ness OT the shaft, measured at the base.'* 
Thus the doric order obtained its propor- 
tion, its strength, and its beauty, from 
the human figure. 

«BaCIAV DOMO. 

The temples in Greece, as well as in 
Egypt, are the -principal remaining spe- 
cimens of architecture ; the solid and 
substantial maimer in which they weie 
built enabling them to resist in some de- 
gree the hand of time. We must, there- 
fore, in attempting to describe the 'Orders 
of grecian architecture, illustrate <Hir 
remarks by rdierence to the temples ; ved 
it may, consequently, be desirahk for«t 
to give an account of the g^ieral Ibim^ 
these buildings. The greek tenmlea 
were, almost universally, reotanguLir^ 
and the plan was a simpk paralldkieraiB. 
Two rows oi columns were genera% in- 
troduced, one in the front, the other in ike 
rear ; and in the larger temdies one «f 
two raij^ were carried round the bmld- 
mg. The temple vKas divided into twa 
or more parts. A porch was alwi^ 
formed in front, through whvAk the peo- 

Ele were admitted into the body -of the 
ttilding, called "the naos^" iMitsoB»»- 
times a porch was formed in the rear, aa 
well as me front : the f(nrmer was calkd 
the **pronao8," the latter the ^*|>aa- 
ticos." 

The most andeiU doric tem]^, >ai^ 
apparently so, that has been examined, ia 
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at Coriatii. From the style of the 
columns which are yet standing, it is sup- 
posed to have been erected before grecian 
architecture had arrived at perfection. 
To about the same time we may refer the 
tanple«f Jupiter Panhellenias, atEgina, 
and ako some of dK)9e in Sicily, whdeh 
was colonised by the greeks about six 
hundred years b. c. But, without spe- 
eifyii^ the various remams which are 
still in existence, we may /sekct one as a 
specimen of the whole. 

The temple of Minerva Bu'th^ioQ at 
Athens (see pag^257) is one of the most 
beautiftddonc edifices of Greece. It is of a 
rectangular form, 228.7 feet in length^nd 
100.8 in breadth. It has eight coluams in 
front, and seventeen on eacSi side, includ- 
lag the columns at the angles. The body 
<tf the temple is dii^ded into two parts by 
a wall nearly three feet thick. One of 
these parts was the treasury of the temple, 
as some sufq)ose, and, as others imagme, 
tai the «tate. This noble building was 
erected during the time of Pericles, and 
under the direction of the celebrated 
Phidias. 

The form and character of the doric 
oolunm may be understood from an ex- 
amination <if the ei^raving on pag« 257. 
It is not necessary for us to enter into an 
■aecount of the dimensdons of the sevieral 
parts, details that are "t^duabk to the 
«r«hiteet, but of no interest to the general 
Teader. It may, however, be remarked, 
tiiat the doric column was at first very 
rude and shapeless, compared with sovae 
of the more finished produ^ions when 
the art was in its senith. It has been 
sidd that this order had its infoncy, youth, 
and manhood, and gradually exchanged 
its large unformed features for sJi the 
eieganoe of maturity. 

In the first period, or the infancy of 
doric, the columns were short and with- 
out flutings, and the capitals extremely 
»mple. The temple at Corinth is a spe- 
cimen. 'Hie second age is that in which 
the colcunns are higher, and the details 
rei^uced. The temples of Tlieseus and 
Minerva at Athens are specimens. The 
third period was about the time of Augus- 
tus. Hie temple of Minerva is an ex- 
ample, and in uie portico of this edifice, 
says Le Roy, may be remarked the 
source of all the alterations, afterwards 
made at Rome, in die proportions of the 
doric &rddr which was employed in 
Greece at the time of Pericles, 
(To t)e continued.) 



LIME. 

Having been taught the art of making 
lime from coral rock, the native teachers 
determined to plaster the new chapel at 
Aitutaki, and therefore desired the chiefs 
to send their people to cut down a large 
portion of firewood ; and when this was 
done, they requested them to send to the 
sea for a quantity of coral rock, which 
was brought to the shore, and piled upon 
the firewood. The people did wnat 
they were desired, but could not imagine 
what all this singular process of prepara- 
tion was to effect. At length the teach- 
ers requested them to set light to the 
'firewood ; and, as soon as it began to 
blaze, they could contain themselves no 
longer, but commenced shouting, " Oh 
these foreigners, they are roasting stones ! 
they are roasting stones ! Come hurri- 
cane, and blow down our bananas, and 
our bread-fruit; we shall never sufl^er 
from famine again ; these foreigners are 
teaching us to roast stones." 

The teachers told them to wait pa- 
tiently, and they would 5ee the result. At 
daylight the lollowing morning, they 
hastened to the spot ; and, to their utter 
astonishment, the burnt coral was re- 
duced to a beautiful powder, and they 
were so delighted and surprised at its 
softness and whiteness, that they actually 
whitewashed their hats and native gar- 
ments, and strutted about the settlement, 
admiring each other exceedingly. A 
space in the chapel being wattled, the 
teachers mixed up a portion of the 
** roasted stone" with some sand, and 
phistered it on the space which had been 
prepared, taking care to cover it up with 
mats, and to send the people away, lest, 
prompted by their curiosity, they should 
scratcn it down before it became hard. 
Early on the next morning, they all 
hastened to see this wonderful sight. 
The chiefs and common people, men, 
women, and children, hurried to the 
spot; and when tfie covering was re- 
moved, a sheet of beautifully white plas- 
tering was presented to their astonished 
view. All pressed forward to examine 
it ; some smelling it, some scratching it, 
whilst others took stones and struck it, 
exclaiming, as they retired, ** Wonder- 
ful ! wonderful ! The very stones in 
the sea, and the sand on the shore, be- 
come good property in the hands of 
those who worsnip the true God, and 
re^rd his good word." — JRev, John 
WiUiams. 

x2 
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AN EXCURSION IN CHINA. 

Ox Saturday, Oct. 15th, 1836, the Rev. 
Mr. Vachell and 1 went across to the Lapa, 
an island not far from Macao, to gather 
a few lessons from the entertainment of 
nature. The main purpose of my coming 
hither was not forgotten, and a few hooks 
accordingly were put into the bag destined 
to hold the plants. Our path at first 
fetched a compass round the sloping 
ascent of a sunny mountain, where we 
succeeded in taking two or three snakes 
of great beauty, that had come forth to 
enjoy the mildness of a clouded sky. 
After this we descended to the expanding 
part of a valley, which was laia out in 
paddy or rice fields, for the sake of a 
fertile soil and easy irrigation. In evi- 
dence of the fecundity of the earfli in this 
pleasant spot, I may mention, that upon 
a little knoll, about two square yards in 
superficies, we picked up twenty-four 
different plants, all in flower. In cross- 
ing a crystal streamlet that meandered 
towards the sea among thie isolated masses 
of granite, some pretty frogs caught our 
attention, which I attempted to capture. 
My unsuccessful efforts excited the mirth 
of some youthful rustics, who, at that 
moment, drew near to witness our pro- 
ceedings. One of the number came to 
my assistance, and acquitted himself with 
so much adroitness that 1 had no longer 
occasion to pursue the chase, but turned 
aside to gather some flowers that fringed 
the water. When I opened the bag to 
treasure up my gains, the books were dis- 
covered lying in close retreat at the bot- 
tom ; their neat and attractive appear- 
ance made such an impression upon our 
new companions, that a burst of admira- 
tion escaped from them all at once.. I im- 
mediately took out a volume, and desired 
the nearest to read the title; this he did 
without blunder or hesitation ; and, as a 
matter of course, it became his. I tried 
a second, and then a third, with the like 
success. These were, judging frohi their 
aspect and attire, rude, untutored lads ; 
so that my surprise at finding so much 
knowledge under such unpromising ex- 
terior, was equal to the pleasure I felt in 
leaving such instructive memorials of my 
good- will for them. 

Our path conducted us up a valley 
where a stream of water fell down a series 
of cascades, formed by large boulders of 
granite which had been swept hither per- 
haps by the mosaic deluge. The banks, 
broken and variegated, without reference 



to order or regularity, were here and there 
shadowed with a great assortment of 
shrubs and plants ; some in flower, and 
others in fruit ; but all wearing a livery 
of the freshest green. My companion, as 
we climbed the ledges of our road, 
caught a beautiful lizard, with a crest 
upon its neck, and a tail of great length 
and fineness. It had emerged from 
its hiding-place, and taken its station 
upon a stair of the rock, to enjoy the 
warmth of heaven, and to catch such in- 
sects as had the misfortune to fly within 
the reach of his nimble grasp. We 
stopped at last in a sort of cow-yard, 
where the miserable condition of some 
women who teiaanted.the hovels near it 
bore a striking contrast to the beauty and 
liveliness of the scenery around mem. 
They offered us some tea, accorduig to 
the laws of hospitality never violated in 
this country ; but while we were sitting 
to rest oursdves, my friend upon a stool, 
and myself upon a miserable paUet or 
bedstead, I felt something strike against 
my leg, which I supposed to be a auck ; 
but my astonishment was not small when, 
on rising a few seconds after, I saw my 
supposed duck transformed into a huge 
serpent, who, it seems, was in pursuit of 
a toad that hopped, with easy stages, from 
under the bed. When I felt his head 
strike against me, I presume he was aim- 
ing at the luckless reptile, and probahly 
in debate whether he should pass to the 
left or the right of my leg with the hest 
chance of securing his prey. The inmates 
did not participate in our surprise ; but 
when we asked about its retreat, they 
gave us a very careless and indifferent 
answer. Whether the creature was of a 
venomous kind we could not tell ; but, I 
take it, he is too subtle to harm those who 
oblige him with a lodging, but reserves 
his malignant prowess for his housemates, 
the toad and the cricket. It is but a 
small matter to dwell in a hovel that is 
haunted by toads and serpents, when we 
think that every one of the inhabitants of 
China, from the palace to the dunghill, 
hugs and cherisnes in his heart the 
filthy imps and familiars of superstition 
and idolatry. There is no man so Impo- 
verished here as not to bum a little m- 
censeto that old serpent, tha devil ; nor 
any woman so poor as not to decorate her 
walls with some emblem of idolatry. Ah, 
China ! when shall it please Grod, by his 
Spirit and his word, to lift thy heart and 
thy mind from that mire of ignorance 
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and stupidity wherein, like the swine and 
the buffalo, thou hast wallowed so many 
centuries ? — G. T, Lay. 



CHRISTIANITY AND MOHAMMEDANISM. 

No. II. 

(Continued from page 223.) 

The tvfo systems which we are now 
comparing, are as completely unlike at 
every point as we have seen them to be 
on the character of God; and the ad- 
vantage is everywhere as decidedly in 
favour of Christianity. Our limits forbid 
us to multiply particulars: passing, 
therefore, the principles of Divine go- 
vernment, which, as unfolded by the 
koran, are worthy of the arbitrary and 
capricious being whom it describes as 
God ; and the great leading doctrine of 
atonement, which is scarcely recognised 
by the prophet of Mecca ; we will con- 
fine our remarks to three points, — Piety, 
Morality, and the Future State. 

If there be a God, the first duty of 
his intelligent creatures is to love, obey, 
and worship him. The spirit of devotion, 
the character of its homage, and the 
modes of its expression, are plainly of 
primary importance; and this, whether 
we regard the approbation of the Deity, 
or the happiness of the creatures. That 
only whicn accords with the perfect 
glory of Uie Godhead, can meet his eye 
with acceptance ; and that which minis- 
ters true enjoyment to men, must accord 
with their intellectual and moral nature. 
The following extract will sufficiently 
explain the character of mohammedan 
devotion : — 

" The best offering, according to the 
koran, which can be tendered to the 
Almighty, is the blood of the enemies of 
* the last and most holy of the pro- 
phets;' *and the best prayers which 
ascend to the Deity, are the supplications 
of the faithful for the overthrow of the 
unbelievers.' * God is merciful and just ;' 
but his justice and mercy are the holy 
and exclusive heritage of the elected 
Islam. * God is the parent of man- 
kind ;* but the professor of the koran 
is the child of his love, and the cham- 
pion of his creed, who is to pursue 
the disciples of every other religion with 
interminable war. Under the influence 
of these persuasions, the mussulman ap- 
proaches the temple of the Divinity. 
ttia belief governs his prayers. He 
brings to the altar a s; irlt narrowed in 



its benevolence to a sect, extending in 
its ferocity to the world ; and, blending 
the haughty consciousness of the exclu- 
sive favour of Heaven with the holy 
detestation of the rejected and excom- 
municated infidel, he pours his aspira- 
tions in the exclusive vanity, of his 
heart. * Thou art praised by the earth, 
and all that therein is, neither is there 
any thing which doth not celebrate thy 
praise; thou shalt make the unbeliever 
to tremble, and shalt leave him no re- 
fuge, and shall take him from a near 
place \* and a devil shall be chained unto 
him, and be his inseparable companion ; 
and verily an evil mercy shall be unto 
him. But be merciful unto me, O 
Lord, for I am turned unto thee, I am a 
moslem.' Koran, ch. xvii. p. 101 ; 
ch. xxxiv. vol. ii. p. 294 ; ch. advi. vol. 
ii. pp. 802, 303. 

" The worship of the followers of the 
prophet was not merely the homage of 
fanaticism : it was vitiated and encum- 
bered by the absurdity of idle and con- 
temptible forms, adopted in compliance 
with the prejudices and passions of local 
superstition. The artful adventurer, who» 
framed the koran, was necessarily to 
consult the temper of his idolatrous 
countrymen. The arab would have 
disdained the proffered glories of para- 
dise, if he had been required to purchase 
them at the expense of the rites and 
customs derived from the religion of his 
fathers. The observances and ceremo- 
nies, accordingly, which prescription had 
sanctified in his opinion, and of which his 
rude devotion was principally composed, 
were to be skilfully admitted into the wor- 
ship required by die koran ; and in every 
sura communicated by the angel Gabriel, 
we discover the most decided marks of 
this politic accommodation. The frivo« 
lous observances with which the imagi- 
nary deities of the arabian tribes had>. 
been customarily adored, were engrafted, 
on the worship of the true, eternal, and 
self- existing God. The minute ritual of 
fasts, processions, purifications, and pil« 
grimages, was required to be punctiliously 
observed by the orthodox votary. A 
failure in the mode impaired the efficacy 
of the prayer ; and internal reverence of 
the Deity was scarcely considered as more 
precious in the sight of God than exter- 
nal observances, or better adapted to 

• That is, say the expositors, " From the outside 
of the earth to the inside thereof; or, from God's 
tribunal to hell fiie ; or, from the plains of Beda, tq 
thu v.eli in which the dead bodies were tlirov.n." 
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qualify the worshipper for a participa- 
tion of the high privileges and exquisite 
enjoyments of the paradise of the blessed. 

*' The rules presented for this formal 
devotion are laid down with the most 
cautious and punctilious accuracy, and 
the strictness of the detail proves how 
much inpportance was attached by Mo- 
hammed to the external sign. Was 
there to be a devotional procession? 
the votary was to pace round the caaba, 
in a certain step, with certain pauses, 
and in a certain number of times. Was 
the prayer to be recited? the wor- 
shipper was to turn his face towards 
Mecca, to bend his knees with prescrib- 
ed exactness, to modulate his voice to a 
particular key, and to repeat his suppli- 
cations with formal regularity. These 
devotions were to be multiplied widi 
holy accuracy, and to be offered with 
more certain acceptance at allotted pe- 
riods ; and, if tendered at night, they 
were to be accounted as works of supere- 
rogation ;; or, if preferred at the break of 
day, to be witnessed and recorded by 
the fidelity of inspecting angels^ The 
believer was often to prepare himself for 
offices of this kind by a series of exact 
and minute ablutions, and to lave his^ 
head, his face, his hands, his elbows, 
his ankles, his feet, and sometimes, if 
conscious of pollution, his whole body, 
before he presumed to approach the 
altar, and pour forth his aspirations." 
" The conclusion to be inferred from the 
whole of this discussion is very obvious. 
An efficacy and importance are attributed 
by the koran to the mode of worship, 
which should be ascribed only to the mo- 
tive ; the worshi|^r, who is instructed, 
at one moment, to contemplate in the 
dbject of his reverence the mingled qua- 
lities of meroy to the faithful and of 
cruelty to the infidel, is to be attached 
at another, by the fundamental injunc* 
tions of his religbn, to distinctions and 
modes with which truth and reason have 
little concern ; and the intercourse of 
man with his Creator, which ought to be 
an intercourse only oi regenerated affiec^ 
tions and a pure heart, is to be enfeebled 
and modified by a ceremonial formality, 
in its observance burdensome and su- 
perstitious, and in its effects useless or in- 
jurious to the moral and religious capacity 
of human nature." Alley^s ComparO' 
tive View, pp. 170 — 175. 

What a striking contrast does this 
present to the pure simplicity, the expan- 



sive benevolence, and the deep humility, 
of christian piety, as enjoined and deUne- 
ated in the New Testament ! *' God is 
a Spirit; and they that worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in 
truth." "I will therefore that men 
prav every where, lifting up holy hands, 
without wrath and doubting." " Pray 
for them which despitefully use you and 
persecute you." " The kingdom of God 
is not meat and drink ; but righteousness, 
and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. 
For ne that in those things serveth 
Christ is acceptable to God, and ap- 
proved of men." " Serving the Lord 
with all humility of mind." " Be 
clothed with humility." *<* When ye 
shall have done all those things which 
are commanded you, say, We are un- 
profitable servants; we have done that 
which was our duty to do." 

Can any one doubt for a moment 
which of these two systems has the best 
claim to a Divine origin ? Which of them, 
in prescribing the spirit and circumstances 
of Divine worship, best accords with the 
necessary perfections of Him whose 
"throne is in the heavens, and whose 
kingdom ruleth over all ;" of Him who 
created all things by his word, and who 
disposeth all things for his glory? 
Which of them is best fitted to elevate 
and satisfy the mind of an intelligent 
worshipper ? 

From piety towards God, let us turn 
to morality amongst men; and mark 
the bearing of diese two systems on this 
point ; — ^a point to which due import- 
ance is attached, even by those who have 
no relish for the simplicity of Christ- 
ianity. Indebted as the koran is to the 
Jewish and christian Scriptures, it would 
be strange indeed if there were not 
some things to be found there which are 
truly valuable as maxims of morality. 
Of this kind are the following injunc- 
tions, extracted from various parts of the 
koran: — "Whoso choose th the present 
life and the pomps thereof, unto them 
will be given the recompense of their 
works ; for that which they have done in 
this life shall perish, and tnat which they 
have wrought shall be vain. Sky not, 
except in a just cause. Meddle not with 
the subsistence of orphans. Perform your 
covenant. Give good measure, and weigh 
with a just balance. Walk not prouiuy 
in the land, for thou canst not cleave 
the earth, neither canst thou equal the 
mountains in stature. Know ye not that life 
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is cfrAy a long and a vaiir amnsement, and 
that worldly pomp, and the aftectatlon of 
glory among you, and die multiplication 
of riches, shall at length wither, and 
become dry stubble ? Show kindness to 
the poor, and to your neighbour, who is 
of kin to you.; and your neighbour, 
who is a slranger, and the captive, whom 
your right hand possesseth, for God 
loveth not the proud nor the covetous, 
who conceal that which God hath boun- 
tifully given them ; and that which they 
have courteously received shall be bound 
as a collar about their neck at the day of 
jiidgment." But along with such direc- 
tions as these, are found others which 
tend only to the most proud selfishness, 
the wildest fsmaticism, the grossest im- 
purity, and the most barbaric cruelty. 
** According to t^ changeful temper of 
tiie prophet's wiH, or the progressive 
profligacy of his desires, or the accom- 
modation required by his political inte- 
rests, the divine communications of one 
moment were to be modified or rescinded 
by the divine communications of ano- 
ther." He incidentally required humi- 
lity; but the general tenour of his doc- 
trmes favours the most abominable 
prick. " His disciples are perpetually 
represented as exclusively the favoured 
and elect of God. They are immeasur- 
ably elevated in hope anojprivilege above 
tibe rest of the world. They monopolise 
the grace of Heaven, and leave nothing 
but its curses to the christian, the gen- 
tile, and the jew. The door of para- 
dise, which is to be closed for ever 
^[linst the rest of mankind, is open 
sdely for their reception ; and, instead 
of being reminded of their frailty and 
tiieir transgressions, they are informed 
tbat they may not only fulfil, but sur- 
pSH» tiieir duty 7 that, having entitled 
themselves to Divine mercy by their 
good deeds, they may also overflow with 
supererogatory virtues; and tiiat they 
may redeem from wrath the less righ- 
teous^cMsciple of the faith, by transferring 
to Ms account a portion of their super- 
fluous and superabundant merits." 

How totally diflercnt is all this to the 
spirit of humility and meekness which is 
the glory of the christian religion ! Thus 
speaketh the Lord Jesus : ** Come unto 
me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I wffl give vou rest. Take 
my yoke upon you, and learn of me ; for 
I am meek and lowly in heart . and ye 
shall find rest unto your souls." "When 



ye have done all, say, We are unprofit- 
able servants ; we have done that which 
was our duty to do." ** Looking for the 
mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, unto 
eternal life." ** The gift of God, is eter- 
nal life through Jesus Christ our Lord.'* 
**By the grace of God I am what I 
am." Observe, also, the gracious an- 
nouncements of Christianity in its aspect 
on all mankind, as contrasted with the 
exclusive spirit of mohammedanism. 
** There is neither greek nor jew, cir- 
cumcision nor uncircumcision, bar- 
barian, scythian, bond nor free, but 
Christ is all and in all." " In every 
nation he that feareth God and worketh 
righteousness, is accepted of him." 

The doctrine of the future state is 
the third point at which we have 
proposed to glance. In no one respect 
is tne gross camaHty of mohammedan- 
ism more fully manifest, than when the 
Erophet treats of the hell of the un- 
elievess, and the heaven of the faith- 
ful. Indebted again to Christianity for 
such ideas of the future as are generally 
correct, he has contrived, both bjr fear 
and hox)e, to hold the minds of his fol- 
lowers in the most degrading thraldom. 
Looking at his delineations of the future 
state, man might be a mere animal, 
capable indeed of perpetuated existence, 
and destined to it, but wholly incapable 
of rational emotions and spiritual sensa- 
tions. The judgment being^ passed, the 
sentence shall be heard, and "it shall 
say to the keepers of hell. Take those 
guilty, who believe not in God, and were 
not soHcitous to feed the poor ; and bind 
them, and cast them into hell, and put 
upon them chains of seventy cubits, for 
they shall have no friend, nor shall they 
taste of food, but that which floweth 
from the body of the damned, which 
none shall eat but the sinners." Koran^ 
ch. 69. Already had they been visited - 
witii retribution in the grave. Their 
temples had been bruised by iron 
maces; and they had been ceaselessly 
gnawed and stung by dragons with seven 
heads. But they shaU now depart to a 
more grievous punishment. Placed on 
the bridge Sirat, which is built over hell, 
and is sharper than the edge of a sword, 
they shall be precipitated, in their en- 
deavours to pass it, into the gulfs below. 
"And they shall be chained to devils, 
and dwell amidst burning winds and 
scalding waters ; and they shall, more- 
over, abide in the darkness of a black 
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smoke, which shall cast forth sparks as 
big as towers, and shall in nowise shel- 
ter them from the heat, nor be of ser- 
vice against the flame/' '* Then shall 
they dnnk, as the thirsty camel drinketh, 
of Wline^ waters, and their bowels shall 
burst with the same ; and they shall be 
beaten with maces, and clothed in gar- 
ments of fire ; and, as often as they »iall 
attempt to escape from their torments, 
they shall be dragged again by evil 
spirits, who shall say unto mem, ' Taste 
ye the pain of burning.' " KaraUf ch. 
XX., 1., Ivi., Ixxvii. *' ThesQ horrors 
are vividly contrasted by the joys of 
paradise. If the just also shall be placed 
on the bridge Sirat, thev shall pass it 
with the softness of lightning. Then 
shall they enter the regions of promise, 
lavishly embellished for their reception, 
and abounding with whatever may mi- 
nister to their delight, and indulge the 
most ardent and the least governable of 
their passions. Delicious fruits are to 
be tendered to their hand ; thev are to 
wander in vales, watered by a thousand 
rills ; the unfailing goblet is to sparkle 
and overflow with me richest juice of 
the grape ; and the gentlest breezes, 
loaded with fragrance, are to breathe 
perpetually around them, while the vir- 
gin houris, black-eyed nymphs of im- 
mortal beauty, are to be transferred, in 
ample shares to enliven and adorn their 
feasts, and to become for ever the pro- 
moters and companions of their joys." 
Alley ^ ch. x. {. d. See Koran, ch. xlvii., 
Iv., &c. 

We have not room for quotations; 
but it may fearlessly be asked, What 
Christianity has to fear, when put in 
competition with such a system as this ? 
Comparison is useless, and even absurd. 
Let me boasting disciple of Mohammed 
learn valuable lessons of truth and piety 
at the oracle of Christianity. Who that 
reflects at all on the solemn importance 
of eternity, does not feel that it is infi- 
nitely preferable to all this, to be able to 
say with Paul, " We are confident, 
I say, and willing rather to be absent 
from the body, and to be present with 
the Lord ?" 

This is heaven. " Behold the taber- 
nacle of God is with men, and he will 
dwell with them, and they shall be his 
people, and God himself shall be with 
them, and be their God. And God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes; 
and there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow nor crying, for the for- 



mer things are passed away." " They 
are without spot before the throne of 
God." ** They serve him day and night 
in his temple." 

** He thai believetk an the Son of 

God hath everlasting lifcy and he thai 

believeth not the Son shall not see life : 

Imi the wrath of God abideih on himj** 

•^ J. 



THE PERAMBULATOR. 

THE MUSEUM AT THE IKDIA HOUSE. 

The stranger, in visiting either the 
museum at the India House, ch- any 
other of the numerous exhibitions of 
London, will do well to bear in mind^ 
that his gratification is almost as de- 
pendent on his own mood of mind, as 
on the things presented to his observa- 
tion. Go into the country on a wet and 
dabbling day, and though the cottage 
near the coppice be newly whitewashed, 
and the vine clinging around its walla 
burdened with grapes ; though the river 
pursue its meandering course, and the 
trees be clad with verdure, yet will you 
not feel disposed to reganl the scene 
with pleasure. But when the sun is in 
the sky you look on the same scene with 
gladness : the cottage, the trees, and the 
meandering river, are all regarded with 
enthusiastic delight. In like manner, a 
moody disposition renders every thing 
uninteresting, while a sunny mind gil£ 
all on which it gazes. 

Whatever be the spectacle that is ex- 
hibited, serious associations willr ever, 
more or less, present themselves to a se- 
rious observer. It is almost impossible 
for one who regards this life, lighted up 
as it may be with all the fairy Tamps of 
varied enjoyments, as the mere vestibule 
of another, — it is almost impossible for 
him to gaze on interesting objects wiUi- 
out regarding them in connexion with 
their influence on the eternal interests 
of man. He will admire with odiers, 
the binding, the type, and illustrations of 
a beautiful book ; or th,e stately spire of 
a village church ; and he will Usten to a 
choir of melodious voices with delight ; 
but something beyond this will be press- 
ing on his thoughts: the volume will re- 
mind him of the Book of Life, the spire 
will lead him to the skies, to whicn it 
points ; and while his ears drink in the 
sounds of earthly melody, he will asso- 
ciate them with the sweeter strains of 
heavenly harmony. 
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I have stood in front of the India 
House to admire its handsome ionic por- 
tico, and to gaze on the emhlematic 
group of figures above, wherein George 
HI., Britannia, and Liberty, Mercury, 
Navigation, and the Tritons, CJommerce, 
Order, and Religion, Justice, Integrity, 
and Industry, are assembled. The 
•* noble Thames," first of british rivers, 
is portrayed on one side, and the ** sa- 
cred Granges,*' on the other ; while 
Britannia occupies the most elevated 
part of the building, with Europe and 
Asia somewhat below. These things 
are disregarded by the good people of 
London ; the stranger alone is seen to 
gaze upon them, and he, after an un- 
successful attempt to decipher the sym- 
bolic group, hastens across the street, to 
mount the stone steps, and to enter the 
massive portico. 

I have walked through the court and 
court room, the new sale room, and 
other apartments, as well as the varied 
oflKces of this extended edifice, and am 
now in the museum. Oh for the luxury 
of a printed catalogue ! but no such 
thing is to be obtained. Why it should 
be so is a mystery. 

The practice of hurrying the spec- 
tator from one thing to another as fast 
as the names of them can be run over, 
is very unpleasant, and yet it is alto- 
gether unavoidable so far as the attend- 
ant is concerned. The only comfort- 
able way of proceeding is, to dispense 
with the attendance of the conductor ; to 
wander where you like, and linger where 
you wfll ; most of the curiosities are 
labelled, therefore this plan is attended 
with little inconvenience. 

Who, in a flower-garden, would go 
round every bed in regular succession ? 
why, it would take away the better half 
of the gratification. Sweeter far it is to 
roam and to revel at liberty; to gaze 
on the gaudy tulip ; the stately hollyhock, 
and the blushing rose ; and to inhale the 
grateful perfume of the honey-suckle, 
the sweet-brier, and the violet, without 
restriction. It is the same in a mu- 
seum, and therefore I will find my way 
through the present one, taking the path 
that seems for the moment the most at- 
tractive. 

But, first, let me ask, what has given 
birth to this museum ? The time is not 
distant when Britain had no possession 
in India, and now, wonderful to tell, a 
company of british merchants bear rule, 
either directly or by the influence of 



their allies, over a million square miles 
of territory, and more than a hundred 
millions of people. They have stretched 
the strong arms of power over a country 
seven or eight thousand miles distant 
from their own, and subjected the in- 
habitants to their control. The museum 
principally contains curiosities from this 
far distant land; natural and artificial 
productions, mingled with the spoils of 
warfare. 

Here is the squatting, cross-legged 
Boodha Graudama, the object of worship 
with the Boodhic sects of India, and 
here are a score or two of household 
gods, as hideous as heathen hands could 
make them ; and these miserable stocks 
and stones have received that adoration 
which is due to God alone. What is 
man without a knowledge of God ! Yea, 
what is he, even with that knowledge, 
unless restrained by Divine grace I 
While the heathen holds an idol in his 
hand, we may have one in bur hearts. 
We may not bow down to the Indian 
Apollo, Krishna, nor mingle in the san- 
guinary rites of the infernal Kali. The 
obscenities of Seva and Mahadeva may 
be unknown to us, and the bacchanalian 
orgies required by the goddess Doorga 
may be unacknowledged and unprac- 
tised; but the leprosy of sin has spread 
^mong us from the crown of the head to 
the sole of the foot, and the purifying 
waters of the Fountain opened for sin 
and uncleanness, can make us whole. 

The capture of Seringapatam, the 
capital of the Mysore country, was an 
event of great importance to the India 
Company, and every relic of Tippoo 
Saib, the cruel tyrant who reigned there, 
is preserved witn great care. There are 
many of his silken banners, decorated 
with the blazing sun, rent by the ravages 
of war ; his helmet, his mantle, his ar- 
mour, and the foot of his throne, as well 
as his waistcoat, a handkerchief, and a 
fragment of the slab of stone upon which 
he was wont to kneel in offering up his 
adorations. His helmet is made of cork, 
covered with silk ; his mantle bears an 
inscription in Persian, setting forth that 
it hacf been dipped in the holy well at 
Mecca, and rendered in vulnerable. Des- 
perate waa the attack made on Seringa- 
patam by the british and native troops, 
and desperate the defence of Tippoo, his 
guards, and his tiger grenadiers : had 
not a stray shot been directed to sever 
the chain of the drawbridge, the siege 
might have been prolonged. Tippoo had 
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french engineers; he fonght bravely, 
and his body was found under an arch- 
way covered with slain. 

This musical tiger is a proof of the ty- 
rant*s ferocity. It was a favourite pas- 
time of Tippoo*s to turn round the 
handle of this machine, that the tiger 
might spring on the prostrate soldier, as 
if to tear out his heart; the piteous 
moans of the soldier, and the yell of the 
tiger, were sweet music to him. The 
machine or organ, for such it may be 
called, is getting much out of repair, 
and does not altogether realise the ex- 
pectation of the visiter. 

I have been looking at the ship made 
of cloves, the sninning-wheel used by 
the ladies of Casnmere, and the Chinese 
tomb-stones ; each has an interest of its 
own. "When will the day arrive when the 
walls of ignorance and superstition that 
gird the cities of China shall fail flat 
before the ram*s horn blast of the gospel 
of peace ! When will cbinese tomb- 
stones bear the christian inscription, 
^* Blessed are the desd that die in the 
Lord !" 

The paintings up above there are not 
likely to be taken for Claude LoOTaine's, 
and yet, as Chinese pictnres, tkey are 
not without interest. They represent 
events that correspond with the difibrent 
seasons. The reast of lanterns, in 
roring ; th^ Chinese wedding, in summer ; 
the funeral, in autumn ; and the manda- 
rin hall of audience, in winter. Some 
visitors seem much taken with these 
paintings^ while odiers pass them by as 
things of no consequence. 

The dagger with die inlaid hilt, the 
sword of a Gorkha chief, and the 
khookri, or pioneer*s knife, remind one 
of desperate deeds, when the cold steel 
and the heart's warm bloody hold fearful 
communion. The sight of them con- 
jures up scenes of oriental contention^ 
and the fierce attack, the death grapple, 
and the last gasp of the expiring com- 
batant succeed each odier. 

Those who have recently witnessed 
the splendid collection of classified bird? 
in the British Museum, will, perhaps, 
think that these cases of BomtMiy and 
Java birds have but a sombre appear- 
ance ; but the true lover of naturid ob- 
jects, under all circumstances, will ad- 
mire the varied form and plumage of 
the feathered race. The animals, the 
birds, and the butterflies^of the museum, 
will not be disregarded. 

With what force must the sword-fish 



have darted forward through the hrmj 
deep to pierce the ship's timber to thw 
extent! Whatever was the cause of 
quarrel, the finny combatant had cause 
to rue its dis|^easure. The loss of its 
formidable weapon must have been irre* 
parable. 

The antiquary will not pass by the 
handwriting of Oliver Cromwell un- 
heeded ; he will ponder, too,, on the 
Chinese abacus, or counting hoard ; and 
still longer will he linger over the ba- 
bylenish bricks, and ^ arrow-headed 
characters in stone, which have hitherto 
baffled the attainments of the linguist 
and the learned. No one has yet been 
able to decipher this ancient inscription. 

These are from the banks of the Ea- 
phrates, and are relics of ^unent Ba- 
bylon, and some would fain regard them 
as portions of the Tower of !^d>el ; but 
wimout investing them with so remote 
an antiquity, they take us back to the 
days when ** Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
Babylon, came unto Jerusalem, and be- 
sieged it," when ** BelshMzar the king 
nan^ a great feast to a thousand oi his 
lords, and drank wine before the thou- 
sand," and when Daniel was " cast into 
the den of liens.'* 

And am I in reality gazing on what 
was then in existence? Were these 
fragments of perishable earth coeval 
with great and mighty Babylon ? Yet 
why should I gaze astonished at the 
lesser wonder, and remain unimpressed 
by the greater ! The sun that is even 
now gilding the roof above me, the moon 
and stars that to-night will addm the 
canopy of the skies, were in exist- 
ence before Adam walked erect upon the 
earth, and ever since have they per- 
formed their daily and nighthr courses, 
issuing through the boundless im- 
mensity, the veiwslefisj^roelwnation, "The 
Lord God Omnipotent reignelh." 

The. pillow ined in the Friendly^ Isles 
is enough to put luxurious ease to the 
blush, while the Chinese rook-work in 
bronze* wood castfr a spell over die cu- 
rious visitor. These ivory temples, 
these modier-of-pearl and ^nboseed- 
silver men, 8»d trees, and birds, are 
beautifully exeevted, and tile admirer of 
art will be in no haste to leave them. 

These punkahs, or large fans, must be 
very useful in the sultry dime of BBn- 
doostan. Their waving to and fro 
must give a breeze like that occasioned 
by a winnowing mac^ne, but we can 
hardly estimate their value. The cup of 
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water that we throw away here, would be 
precious in the sandy desert of Africa, 
and the punkah which in £ngland is use-- 
kss, is a necessary appendage in the bun- 
galows of Bombay, Madras, and Bengal. 
I have been looking at the head and 
tusks of an elephant, with the idols and 
warlike weapons in ihe adjoining room. 
The houdah and splendid canopy, richly 
overlaid with sHver,. are from the raja 
of Burtpoor, and they conjure up ima- 
ginary scenes. Ghaiits, jungles, and 
tiger hunts, elephants, rajas, and rupees, 
are rising before me in strange con- 
fosion ; painted budgerows are gliding 
the river, ornamented palanquins are 
borne along its banks. Coolies-, sepoys, 
malays, and soldier?, are mingling with 
iiindoos, parsees, and twtks, moonshees 
and m^chants, dark ethiopians and fair 
europeans. Loosely flowing^ robes, tur- 
bans as white as snow, and fringed pan- 
jammahs; armlets, bangles, ear-rings, 
and nose-jewels, are seen in ail direc- 
tions; while, in the distance, pagodas, 
temples, and joss-houses, are diversified 
vritb mai^oes, spreading bananas, and 
towering palms ! 

On entering the library, the large 
cdiinese lanterns attract attention, but the 
place is fuH of interest to the oriental 
scholar, for a copy erf every book that 
has beeai written relative to the laws and 
history of Asia, is here deposited, whe- 
ther its language be european or asiatie. 

In addition to these, a splendid collec- 
tion of oriental manuscripts enriches the 
place ; they are highly illuminated with 
vivid colours and burnished gold, while 
their mythological designs, and the silky 
paper on which they are written, add to 
the interest they excite. 

Tippoo SaiVs copy of the Koran is a 
cariosity, as well as the book of his 
dreams, written with his own hand, and 
accompanied with his own interpreta- 
tions. The infatuated monarch dreamed 
chiefly of what was • uppermost in his 
mind, the expulsion of the english from 
India. The oreamer and hu dreams are 
con» to nought. 

Monarchs, like meaner men, can only 
live their little hour, for '''ail flesh is 
grass, and all l^e goodliness thereof as 
the flower of the Add." 

Hark, hark, a cry is gone abroad 

From every peopled plain ; 
It sweeps- along the sounding shore, 

It murmurs from the main ; 
From every varied spot of earth. 

Where human creatiures be, 
It echoes loudly through the land. 

And spreads Arom sea to sea. 



^onv palace wall, and humble cot, 

From town, and village lone ; 
From every newly opened grave, 

And every church-yard stone ; 
In every language under heaven 

A voice repeats the cry, 
** Thy days are numbered, mortal man; 

And thou art born to die." 



Of printed Chinese books there are 
hundreds of volumes before me ; they 
have covers or cases of a blue colour, 
which fasten with a flap and button. 
How few of those who visit this place 
can decipher a single character I The 
malayan manuscripts are formed of 
leaves of the palm-tree, and the cha- 
racters are scratched on them with a 
pointed instrument. 

Here are batta and Siamese manu- 
scripts, and birman in the sali character, 
which is considered by the natives to be 
sacred; warlike weapons^ and musical 
instruments, used by the battas, are 
abundant ; and carved combs, with very 
long teeth, and Indian dresses, and shirts 
of gold and silver chain, and work-boxes, 
and costly books of Indian scenery. 

This library is an excellent room to 
make one humble ; and many a proud 
scholar has no doubt left it witn a lowlier 
estimate of his own attainments. Latin, 
and greek, and hebrew, cannot be brought 
to bear on the bewildering characters of 
malay, batta, and Chinese, persian, ben- 
galee, and hindoostanee manuscripts ; but 
the schoolmaster and the missionary are 
abroad, and in various oriental lan- 
guages, are now made known to eastern 
lands the unsearchable riches of the 
gospel of peace. 

Great conquests have attached to them 
great responsibilities. May that influen- 
tial Company to whom I am indebted for 
the gratification of the passing hour, be 
impressed with this serious conviction j 
and Tegsrd the hundred millions of hu- 
man beings under their control, not only 
as creatures of time, but as heirs of eter- 
nity. 

Thus have I wandered through this 
varied museum without a guide, pass- 
ing by much more than I have noted 
down; but even now, before my de- 
parture, let me take another peep at the 
skull of the batta chief. 

Stem chieftain, what avail thy vic- 
tories and thy renown ! Far from the 
land of thy birth^ over the wide world 
of waters, hast thou been borne, to be 
made a spectacle to strangers ! So much 
for thy prowess and thy nobility. Yet 
even here thy influence may be rather 
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increased than diminished. Grim moni- 
tor of dissolution, thou preachest solemn 
truths, and scemest to say, "If death 
affright thee, learn to look heyond it." 
Though thou speakest not, there is lan- 
guage in thy looks, and thus will I trans* 
late it. 

•• Trust not thy hopes, though fair and free. 

That merely for a moment shine : 
But rather ask what they will be 

When thy i)oor head resembles mine." 



ON THE IRRIGATION OP THE EAST. 

The artificial lake Moeris in Egypt is 
amongst the best and the greatest tro- 
phies of human art : unlike those mag- 
nificent monuments on the plains of 
Giza, which speak only to the reckless 
and profligate application of immense 
resources to works of no utility; for 
Moeris, " the sea which man hath made," 
was a boon of astonishing magnitude, 
and would have continued to be so, had 
not the barbarians of after ages suffered 
some of its minor works to go to decay. 

Herodotus, the father of historians, 
who lived 484 years before Christ, in 
speaking of the labyrinth, says, '" Won- 
derful as this is, the lake Moeris, near 
which it stands, is still more extraor- 
dinary ; the circumference of this is 
3600 stadia, which is the length of 
Egypt about the coast. This lake 
stretches itself from north to south, and 
in its deepest parts is^wo hundred cubits. 
It is entirely the produce of human in- 
dustry ; which, indeed, the work itself 
testifies ; for in its centre may be seen 
two pyramids, each of which is two hun- 
dred cubits above, and as many beneath 
the water : upon the summit of each is a 
colossal statue of marble, in a sitting 
attitude. The waters of the lake are not 
supplied by springs ; the ground which 
it occupies is, of itself, remarkably dry, 
but it communicates by a secret cnannel 
with the Nile : for six months the lake 
empties itself into the Nile, and the re- 
maining six the Nile supplies the lake.* 

Here, then, was an artificial lake, 
which in the time of Herodotus, mea- 
sured four hundred and fifty miles in 
circumference, and, in some places, three 
hundred feet deep, made for the purpose 
of preventing the inundations of the 
Nile; and also to be applied to agricul- 
tural purposes when tne waters of the 
'river were below the level of the adja-. 
cent lands. 

• See Herod. Euterpe. 149. 



According to M. Savary, Strabo, 
Diodorus Siculus, and Pliny, nearly 
agree with Herodotus as to the extent of 
the lake ; and, therefore, we of modem 
times, ought surely to pay some defer-, 
ence to such authority. The same tra* 
veller informs us, '* the lake at present 
is only about fifty leagues in circumfer- 
ence ; but this diminution does not prove 
that Herodotus and Pliny were deceived. 
Examine the map, and you will perceive 
that the chain of mountains on the left of 
the Nile, continued almost from the ca- 
taracts to Fayoum, suddenly departs to- 
wards Lybia, and returning eastwards 
forms an immense basin, though lower 
than the bed of the river. This land was 
formerly covered by barren sands, be- 
cause the stream, impeded by downs and 
rocks, could not water them. A king, 
named Moeris, perfectly acquainted with 
the disposition of the land^, conceived 
one of the noblest projects that ever en- 
tered the mind of man, which he had 
the glory to execute. He resolved to 
change this desert into a useful lake ; 
and when swarms of men assembled had 
dug and cleared the soil in various 
places, he cut a canal forty leagues in 
length, and three hundred feet wi^, to 
introduce the waters of the Nile. This 
grand canal,* which is still entire, is 
known by the name of Bahu-Youseph, 
the river of Joseph. It begins near Ta- 
rout Eccherif, and ends at Birquet Ca- 
roun, and must have cost immense sums, 
being in many parts cut through the 
rock. To relieve Egypt from the super- 
fluous waters, which, in these distant 
ages, remained too long on the lands, 
then much lower than at present, ^d 
occasioned sterility, was not sufficient; 
this great prince rendered them useful 
to agriculture by cutting two other canals 
from the lake to the river, and digging 
near their mouths sluices, which were 
shut during the increase of the Nile, 
when the water, entering through the 
canal of Joseph, collected in the vast 
circumference of the lake Moeris, where 
they were bounded by mounds and 
mountains. When the Nile decreased, 
these sluices were opened, and a body of 
water, near eighty leagues in circum- 
ference, and thirty feet higher than the 
usual level of the river, formed a second 
inundation, directed at will: one part 
was returned to the Nile, for the pur- 
pose of navigation ; another branched 
into innumerable rivulets, watered the 
fields, and gave fertility even to sandy 
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hills.* This work, the most stupendous 
and useful the earth ever contained, 
united every advantage, and supplied the 
deficiencies of a low inundation, by re- 
taining water which would have use- 
lessly been expended in the sea. It was 
still more highly beneficial when the in- 
crease was too great, by receiving that 
injurious superfluity which would have 
prevented seed time. Fearful lest this 
artificial sea might break its bounds, and 
occasion dreadftil ravages, a canal was 
cut through the mountain by which the 
superabundant waters were discharged 
among the lybian sands. History 
knows not a work so glorious, nor is it 
wonderful that antiquity esteems it above 
the pyramids and labyrinth ; for, with 
the grandeur of the enterprise, it included 
the happiness of the people. 

"Thus the egyptians, who detested 
the kings by whom they were forced to 
remove mountains that pyramids might 
be raised, blessed the memory of Moeris, 
and his name is everlasting. This lake 
has nearly lost all its advantages; the 
barbarians, in whose hands Egypt has 
remained for twelve centuries, have de- 
stroyed or suffered most of its monuments 
to perish. The lake Mareotis is dry, the 
canal of Alexandria is no longer navi- 
gable, and Moeris is only fifty leagues in 
circumterence. Were the rivulets and 
the canal of Joseph cleansed, in which 
the mud is very deep, the ancient mounds 
repaired, and the sluices restored, this 
lake might again serve the same pur- 
pose, might prevent the evils of a too 
great, and supply the defects of a too 
feeble inundation ; might extend, as for- 
merly, from Nesle and Arsinoe to the 
lybian mountains, and show the asto- 
nished traveller the * sea which man had 
made.' " 

Here, then, we have a wonderful in- 
stance of the wisdom and power of man. 

In Sale's Preliminary Discourse to the 
Koran,-f it is said, that Abd-Shems, 
named Saba, having built the city after 
him called Saba, and afterwards Merab, 
made a vast mound, or dam, to serve as 

• " The canal of Jofeph, havlnj? its source in 
Thebais, carried the waters of the Nile, when they 
began to increase, to the lake Moeris, where being 
retained on one side by mountains, and, on the 
other by mounds and sluices, dug on the canals of 
Bouch and Tamieh, they equalled the height of the 
inundation, that is, were nearly thirty feet higher 
than the level of the river ! " „ , , 

t See the thirty-fourth chapter of the koran ; 
also, under the name of AlAreniy Universal His- 
tory of Arabia, Sir William Jones's Discourse on 
the Arabs. 



a basin or reservoir to receive the water 
which came down from the mountains, 
not only for the use of the inhabitants, 
and for watering their lands, but also to 
keep the country they had subjected in 
greater awe, by being masters of the 
water. This building stood like a moun- 
tain above their city, and was by them 
esteemed so strong, that they were under 
no apprehension of its ever failing. The 
water rose almost to the height of one 
hundred and twenty feet, and was kept 
in on every side by a work so solid that 
many of the inhabitants had their houses 
built upon it. Every family received a 
portion of this water, distributed by 
aqueducts. But at length, God, being 
highly displeased at their great pride and 
insolence, and resolving to humble and 
disperse them, sent a mighty flood, which 
broke down the mound by night, while 
the inhabitants were asleep, and carried 
away the whole city, with the neigh- 
bouring towns and people. This terrible 
inundation happened about the time of 
Alexander the great, and swept away 
eight tribes from their habitations; so 
that it became proverbial to say of people 
who were carried off by their enemies, 
or destroyed by disease, " They are gone 
and scattered like Saba.** 

Dean Prideaux says, in reference to 
the presidency of the temple, **It was 
formerly in the possession of Abu- Gab - 
shan, of the tribe of the cozaites, who 
were of the ancient race of the arabs, 
descended from Joktan, and formerly 
had their dwelling in Yamen, or Arabia 
Felix, till, being driven thence by an 
inundation from the breaking down of 
the banks of the lake Aram, which de- 
stroyed their country, they came and 
settled in the valley of Marry, not far 
from Mecca, and from thence they were 
called cozaites, which signifieth, * the 
cutting off,* because, by this remove, they 
were cut off from the rest of their kin- 
dred.** 

Bishop Lowth says, "The immense 
works made by the ancient kings of 
Egypt for receiving .the waters of the 
Nile, when it overflowed, for such uses, 
are well known. But there never was a 
more stupendous work of this kind than 
the reservoir of Saba, or Merab, in 
Arabia Felix. According to the tra- 
ditions of the country, it was the work 
of Balkis, that queen of Sheba who vi- 
sited Solomon". It was a vast lake, 
formed by the collection of. the waters 
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of a torrent in a valley, where at a nar- 
row pass between two mountains, a very 
high mole or dam was buih. The water 
of the lake so formed was neariy twenty 
fathoms deep, and there were three 
slnices at difiterent heights, by which, at 
whatever height the kke stood, the ^ain 
bdow might be watered. By eonduits 
and canals from these sluices, water was 
constantly dktributed,in due prop<«tiona, 
to the several lands, so that the whole 
country, for many Huks, became a per- 
fect paradise. The city of Saba, or 
Merab, was situated inmiediately bdow 
the great dam : a great flood came and 
raised the lake above its usual height ; 
the dam gave way in the middle 
of the night; the waters burst fordi at 
once, and overwhdmed the whok city, 
with the neighbouring towns and pe<^le. 
The remains of &ght tribes were foroed 
to abandon their dwellii^, and the 
beautiful valley became a morass and a 
desert. This fatal catastrophe hamtened 
long b^ore the time of Mimammeo, who 
mentions it in the tiairty-fourth ehsuptor 
of the Koran." This, then, is another 
instance of the amazing ingpenuity and 
strength of man. 

But these gigantic works nre not con- 
fined to antiquity, to JEgypt, or Aratna; 
they may be found scattered over the 
continent of India at tins day« 

Bishop Heber says,* "The emperors 
of Delhi showed favour in many ways 
to Ajmeer, but in none more than in a 
noble freshwater lake which they made 
just above the city, by damming up the 
gore of an extensive valley, and con- 
veying different small rills into it. The 
result is, that there is now a fine ^leet of 
water, four miles, and during the rains 
six miles, in circmnference ; sufl&cient in 
industrious hands to give fertility to sdl 
the neighbourhood. As it is, it affords 
the means of irrigation to a large dis- 
trict on its banks ; su|^lies abundance 
of excellent water to the citizens of Aj- 
meer ; is full of fish; and would, if 
there were any boats, be an excellent 
place for sailing." 

These works are of such importance, 
that the Indian governmenls nave re- 
gular english engineer officers to super- 
intend and keep them in repair. With 
one of these gentlemen, Captain C, I 
had the pleasure <rf being acquainted, 
who gave me the following information. 
Question. "What is- the circum- 

• Vol. ii. p. 422. 



ference of the largest artificial lake you 
have seen ? *' 

Anstcer. "Thirty mUes; the most 
common ske is from one to two miles.'* 

Q. " What is the greatest depth ? " 

A. "Sixty feet" 

Q. "What is the general height, 
length, and angW of the mounds ?*' 

A. " The liu^est mound I have seen 
ts fifty-four feet in height, at die base 
one hundred and thirty feet broad, and 
thirty feet i^ the t<^. It is faced on the 
inner side with loose stones of about 
three tons weight, at a slope <^ two and 
a half base for one in height ; but liie 
outer slope is three ci base for one in 
height. Tlic largest mound is twelve 
miks in length, about thirty feet in 
height, about one hundred and twenty 
feet thick at fee base, and twenty -foor 
at the top." 

Q. "Is the w^ter given in fixed 
quantity to the cultivators ? " 

A, "In every village there is a man 
whose duty it is to di^bute the water, 
which, however, is the causeof innume- 
rable disputes, excepting in old tanks,^ 
where it has been well settledby long cus- 
tom. Should a tank have to water many 
villages, then each wiU have a sluice to 
itself. The disputes are referred to the 
tahsildar, or head of a dividon, and 
ultimately to the collector." 

Q. " How are ihej filled with water ? 
and what is the general length of the 
canals ? " 

A. ** They are filled either by natural 
nullahs that flow into them, or by small 
artificial nullahs, carried to a distance of 
three or four miles, so as to conduct the 
rain-water into them, or by canals from 
the rivers ; in which last case the canals 
water a great quantity of land direct^ 
before they reach the tank. The korgest 
agricultural canal I have . seen is fifty- 
four miles in length." 

Q. " Where are those mentioned in 
the vicinity of mountains ? and how arc 
they constructed ? " 

A. "As there are numerous ranges 
of hills in the peninsula, a great many 
tanks are formed by uniting two hills, 
and thereby stop^Hng up the stream that 
issued from between tiiem. The prin- 
cip£^ one of this sort that I have seen is 
the Vearyasa-Sanrateram,t in fee s. w. 
comer of the district of Qiddap^. The 
stream dammed up is about tmrty yards 

* The englith call these artifieial lakes tBiilc8> 

but the natives call them kullams. 
t Literally, the sea. 
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broad; one end of the mound rests on a 
steep rocky hill, the other on a gradual 
rocky slope. There are several very 
large tanks of this description in the 
district of Cuddapah ; the largest is at 
Cummum, north of Cuddapah. There 
are also some still larger in Mysore ; that 
• called, by Hyder AUy, Moottee-Talao, 
not far from Mysore, I have heard is the 
deepest tank in India.*' 

Q. " What is the annual cost of the 
tanks to government ? " 

A. ** The annual expenditure of re- 
pairing and improving works of irrigation 
in this presidency (Madras) is nine or 
ten lacs, or 100,000/." 

Q. "What revenue does the govern- 
ment derive from tihiem ?" 

A, " Probably about two crore of ru- 
pees, or two miUions of money ; but I 
Dave not been able to obtain an official 
return. The largest reveniie from any 
single work with which I am acquainted, 
is 90,000 rupees, or «,000/.*' 

Q. " What sum would be sxcfflment to 
construct the largest tank you have seen?" 
A. ** About three lacs, or 50,000/." 
Q. ** How are engineer officers sta- 
tioned in reference to these works ? " 

A, " There aue three divisions in that 
part of the presidency in which artificial 
works of irrigation are situated. In^ach 
is a civil engineer^ as he is called, and an 
assistant; all of whom are officers of the 
corps of engineers. These divisions aue 
the northern, centre, and southern, 
forming the eastern half of the penin- 
sula ; the western division, situated be- 
tween the western Ghauts and the sea, 
contains no works of this sort." 

But the artificial lakes of Ceylon, aIso, 
are works of astonishing ma^tude; 
and many marvellous legends are re- 
peated respecting the kings and giants 
who carried them into effect. **The 
monarch Theakkam, in forming a lai^ge 
mound, found that every morning a 
great part of it was tiburown down. His 
mind was extremely perplexed ; and one 
night he had a dream, in which it was 
revealed to him that a .child mu^ be sa- 
crificed before he could accomplifi^ his 
object. He mentioned the circumstance 
to Iris wife, but she refused to consent : 
he then told the affair to his sister, who 
said, * Why should the people be ruined ?' 
'and she gave her son to be buried alivfi 
in the mound ; from which time it never 
Med.** 

The importance the natives attach to 
Aese woils may be seen in all iheir 



literature, both ancient and modem. In 
a book of fate which I translated, and 
which has been printed by the Koyal 
Asiatic Society, the question, ** Is it good 
to make the mound or embankment? " 
occurs in eight different places; and, 
^^ Is it good to make the tunnel ? is it 
good to make the channels ? " the same 
number of times. 

The aartificial lake of Minere, in Cey- 
lon, is irom fifteen to twenty miles in 
circumference,* and the jnound at the 
top is sixtgr feet broad. The mound of 
the lake of Kandelle is twenty feet high, 
and ^e tunnel at the base nearly two 
hundred feet through. It extends, in a 
straight line, from a rocky hillock at one 
extremity, to a high ledge at the other, 
and is a xnile and one third long. ^* The 
celebrated giamt's tank would hold, if in 
good repair, water sufficient to supply 
all the surrounding £eld6 to an immense 
extent^*t ^^^ ^^ Feedeeval tank is, 1 
Iwlieve, the largest in Ceylon. 

With these facts before us, gathered 
from men of cKfifiexent ages, countries, and 
professions, we aare prepared to contem- 
plate the dloquent Job, and the dignified 
subj^t of his inquiries. Arabia Fetrsa 
is. believed to haye been the residence <tf 
that holy man ; and Betra, the Joktheel * 
of the issriptures, wjis;it6 capital. Saba, 
where was situated the artificial lake al- 
luded to by Mahomet Sale, Sir William 
Jonas, fBishop Lowth, Prideaux, and 
others, the mound »of which gave way, 
and whbh carried off the inh£d>itants by 
night, was in ¥amen, or Yemen, in 
Arabia FeSx, and was built by Abd- 
Shems, third in descent from Joktan, 
who was the son of Eber.| Sir William 
Jones, in his Discourse on tlie Araibs, 
says, it is '' certain that the people of 
Yemen very soon fell into the common 
but fatal error of adoring the sun and 
the firmament:; for even the third from 
Yektan, or Joktan, who was consequently 
as old as Nahor, took the surname Abdu- 
Shams, as above, or the servant of the 
sun." 

The compilers of the Universal His- 
tory, and'Calmet, also, inform us, " The 
saliei were possessed of a very consi- 
dersJ)]e territory in ithe southern and 
best part of the peninsula. Sdba, its 
capital, according to the ancient geo- 
graphers, stood upon a hill at no very 
considerable distance Irom the Red "Sea, 
being a large,^ opulent, smd strong city-;" 

• I generally follow Dr. Davy. 

t See BertoUacci. 

X Jos. XV. 38. 2 Kings xiv. 7. 
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and Dr. Adam, in his Ancient and Mo- 
dern Geography, says, "that amongst 
the different states of Arabia, the sabei 
were the most distinguished.** 

By the assistance of these historical 
facts, we have a more certain knowledge 
of the sabeans, who destroyed the ser- 
vants of Job with the edge of the sword ; 
of the object of their worship, and of 
his solemn declaration, ** If I beheld the 
sun when it shined, or my mouth hath 
kissed my hand ; " of hb powerful de- 
scription of a flood, where he might 
have been uttering a prophecy against 
his proud and cruel neighbours of Saba : 
for he says, in the latter part of the 
twenty-seventh chapter, apparently in 
reference to those who, according 
to Sale and others, built their houses 
upon the mound of the lake of Saba, 
** He buildeth his house as a moth, and 
as a booth that the keeper maketh ; " and 
again, describing their destruction by 
the breaking of the embankment ; "The 
rich man shall lie down, but he shall not 
be gathered : he openeth hb eyes, and 
he is not. Terrors take hold on him as 
waters, a tempest stealeth him away in 
the night The east wind carrieth him 
away, and he departeth : and as a storm 
hurleth him out of his place." " The 
floods shall clap their hands at him.'* 
Connecting these descriptions with the 
circumstances of Job, to the natural al- 
lusion of his mind to a desolating flood, 
to his almost certain knowledge of the 
wonderful lake of his neighbours of 
Saba, and the Moeris of Egypt ; to the 
men of Saba, who killed his servants, 
and carried off his property ; we are led 
to roam at no great distance from the 
scenes where that eloquent and holy man 
sat down among the ashes ; and where 
the Lord blessed his latter end more than 
his beginning. 

But these wonderful artificial lakes 
and reservoirs assist us also to understand 
the localities of Petraa or Joktheel, Kir- 
jath Sepher, and Edom, on the rock, 
the valley, the upper springs, and the 
nether springs ; of the ** land of brooks 
of water, of fountains and depths* that 
spring out of valleys and hills,** Deut. 
viii. 7 ; of the figure, " The Lord hath 
broken forth upon mine enemies before 
me, as the breach of waters,** *2 Sam. v. 
20 ; of the king of Assyria, who with 
his hosts "stood by the conduit of the 
upper pool,** 2 Kings xviii. 17 ; of He- 

• Dr. Adam Clarke suppo: es depths to allude to 
reservoirs filled by the rains. 



zekiah, who " made a pool, and a con- 
duit, and brought water into the city,'* 
2 Kings XX. 20 ; of Job xxx. where he 
says, " They came upon me as a wide 
breaking in of waters : in the desolation 
they rolled themselves upon me;'* of 
Him "who hath divided a watercourse 
for the overflowing of waters, or a way 
for the lightning of thunder,** Job 
xxxviii. 25 ; of the psalmbt, where he 
says, "Thou didst cleave the fountain 
and the flood ; thou driedst up mighty 
rivers,*' Psalm Ixxiv. 15. ; " Thou ear- 
nest them away as with a flood; they are 
as a sleep ; in the morning they are like 
grass which groweth up,** Psalm xc. 5 ; 
"In His hand are the deep places of 
the earth, the strength of the mlb b hb 
also,** Psalm xcv. 4 ^ " Let the floods clap 
their hands : and let the hilb be joyful 
together,'* Psa. xcviii.8.— From Robet t$* 
Orientallllustratums of the Scriptures. 



ABUSE OP THE TERM " MULTITUDE." 

We have an old saying, that cases which 
rarely happen are neglected of law- 
givers. The news of a few enemies b 
entertained with scorn. Many are dread- 
ful, and call upon our best dioughts for 
their prevention or resbtance. The 
world b apt to make an ill use of the word 
"multitude ;** on the one side,arguing the 
better part by the greater ; on &e omer, 
arguing that mischief is tolerable, be- 
cause it is abetted by many. The former 
of these is the plea of fond romanbts ; 
the other, of time-serving politicians. 
There cannot be a worse nor more 
dangerous sophbtry than both these 
cases. If the first should hold good, 
paganbm would carry it against Chris- 
tianity, for it is at least, by just computa- 
tion, five to one : folly against wbdom, 
for, surely, for every wise man, the 
world hath many fools : outward calling 
should carry it against election ; for, 
"many are called, but few chosen:** 
hell against heaven, for, " strait b the 
gate, and narrow b the way that leadeth 
unto life.** " Thou shalt not follow a 
multitude to do evil,** saith God. But 
if any have a mind to do so, and please 
himself with company in sinning, let 
him consider what abatement of torment 
it will be to him to be condemned with 
many. Alas, that will rather aggravate 
his misery! The rich glutton in hell 
would have his brethren sent to, that his 
torment might not be increased. — Bishop 
Hall. 
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(The Caclialot Whale.) 



ON SPERMACETI, AMBERGRIS, AND THE 
CACHALOT WHALE. 

Thers are four valuable articles of 
commerce, which man, by daring in- 
dustry, obtains from the whale tribe, 
those colossal tenants of the polar lati- 
tudes of the ocean. The four articles to 
which we allude are oil, adipocire, ba- 
leen, or the whalebone of commerce, 
and the substance known under the name 
of ambergris, ambre grU, 

Oil is produced in greater or less 
abundance by all the cetacea, and is pro- 
cured by melting the blubber which in- 
Tests their bodies. 

Baleen, or whalebone, in the form of 
sub-triangular plates, having their free 
edge fringed with coarse horny fibres, a 
sub-division of the fibres of the plate, is 
attached transversely to the palate of the 
whale, hcdcBnOy in a row on each side. The 
palate of the whale is oval, resembling a 
reversed boat, whence it necessarily fol- 
lows that the lamins in the centre are 
the longest : some have been known to 
measure twenty-five feet in length ; the 
whale-fishers, however, regard Ae whale 
as full-sized, where they measure six 
feet one inch ; but ten, twelve, and fif- 
teen feet are frequently the length of the 
laminae of baleen in larger animals. 
The toughness, the texture, the elasti- 
city, and the general uses to which ba- 
leen is applied, are known to all. 



It is, however, more especially to the 
substances denominated adipocire and 
ambergris, that we now invite ovu* readers' 
attention, as well as to the extraordinary 
animal producing them, with a sketch of 
whose history we shall conclude our ob- 
servations. 

Adipocire is that substance commonly 
known under the name of spermaceti, 
and used both in medicine and in the 
manufacture of candles. It is termed 
icetine, by M. Chevreul, who classes it 
among animal oils : in commerce it oc- 
curs in the form of glossy white semi- 
transparent flakes, easily reducible to 
powder. It melts at 112 degrees, and 
may be distilled without experiencing 
any material change ; about 150 parts of 
alcohol, in a boiling state, dissolve one of 
cetine, which, however, is again depo- 
sited as the solution cools. 

Dr. Fleming in his "Philosophy of 
Zoology," observes, that **this substance, 
(cetine, adipocire or spermaceti,) con- 
stitutes the principal part of the brain of 
the whale called physeter macroce-' 
phalua,^^ the cachalot, or spermaceti 
whale. Dr. Fleming is, however, wrong 
in his statement that it constitutes the 
brain of this animal: it is a peculiar 
concretion of an oily fluid, which fills 
certain cavities of the huge skull of this 
gigantic animal. Cuvier observes, that 
" the upper part of the enormous head of 
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the cachalot consists of large cavities, 
or cells, covered and separated by carti- 
lage, and filled with an oil which coa- 
gijJates - . - " " re 
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being traversed by the blow-holes ; the 
lower, which is immediately over the 
palate bones, is the largest : but each is 
Subdivided into a multitude of cells by 
their vertical membranes, and in these 
is the adipocire contained. 

This substance during the life of the 
animal is fluid, and it remains so for a 
short time after it is extracted from 
the head of the cachalot when dead ; 
in proportion, however, as it cools, 
it coagulates. If it be mixed with 
a certain quantity of oil, it requires 
cooling down more considerably before 
it becomes fixed or congealed, from the 
vast [reservoir of the head alluded to. 
Lacep^de also notices the prolongation of 
a canal down the body, communicating 
with smaller canals and cavities, which 
interlace with each other, and are dis- 
tinguished throughout the blubber. The 
quantity of crude spermaceti which this 
great cavity and its accessory canals, in 
a full-sized cachalot, will yield, amounts 
from twelve to eighteen or twenty bar- 
rels. It has, however, to be purified 
before being fitted for general use ; the 
process is very simple : — Being put into 
hair bap, it is pressed between the plates 
of an iron screw press, in order that 
every portion possible of oil may be 
squeezed out, and drained away : it is 
then boiled in water, in which it becomes 
melted, and is thus freed from other im- 
purities, which rise to the top, if oify, 
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, Fourcroy, 
that "ni- 
action on 
id dissolves 
its colour : 
from this solution water separates it, as 
it precipitates camphor from nitric acid. 
Sulphuric acid deprives it of colour, and 
bleaches it ;' oxygenated muriatic acid 
turns it yellow ; but when it has natur- 
ally assumed this tint, does not increase 
it. The lyes of fixed alkalis unite with 
it when liquefied, and render it sapon- 
aceous ; this kind of soap dries and be- 
comes friable." 

We shall not, however, enter into 
chemical details connected with it : we 
may observe, however, that Fourcroy 
regards cetine as a peculiar substance, 
which may perhaps be considered as 
having the same relationship to the fixed 
oils, namely, suet, lard, &c., which 
camphor bears to the volatile oils, while 
wax would appear to be to these same 
fixed oils what resin is to the volatile 
oils. In concluding our observations on 
spermaceti, or cetine, we may add, that 
the oil obtained from the substance 
during the process of draining and 
pressing it, is remarkably thin ; indeed it 
is the thinnest of animal oils, and bums 
with a pure flame ; hence it is used for 
lamps. 

The next product of the cachalot 
which we noticed, is ambergris, or, as it 
is often written, ambergrease. This 
substance, well known as a perfume, and 
celebrated for its musky odour, remained 
for a long time without its true nature 
being ascertained. Some naturalists 
have regarded it as a mineral oil, a sort 
of bitumen, or petroleum, which thick- 
ened by the heat of the sun, and hard* 
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ened by long subjection to the action of 
the salt water, became swallowed by the 
cachalot, and modified in its stomacn by 
the process of digestion; others ob- 
serving in it beaks like those of birds, 
(the beaks of the little fish in fact,) have 
conjectured that it was the pgroduct of 
aromatic herbs swa^owed and digested 
by birds; othersj that it was a frothy 
substance produced by the seal; and 
others again, that it was a mixture of 
wax and honey, so modified by the sun 
and the salt water as to become aromatic. 
In all these hypotheses, the cachalot 
was considered as having swallowed it, 
as chance brought it within his reach : 
while thus floating in a soft state oii the 
surface of the ocean, it was supposed to 
become mingled with , fragments of 
beaks ; with scales oi fishes ; bits of 
shells, and other foreign matters, and in 
this in^uiner their presence was accounted 
for. The fact is, that ambergris is the 
digested food of the cachalot, altered by 
long retention in the alimentary canal of 
the animal, in a sickly or diseased con- 
dition. Its lightness occasions it to float 
on the water, and thus it is drifted by 
currents in masses of various size, over 
the expanse of the ocean, till it becomes 
thrown up on the beach, or driven into 
tranquil bays and inlets. It is also taken 
in laorge quantities from the intestines 
of cachalots, whose sickly and ema- 
ciated appearance, is an almost un- 
failing symptom of its presence. Thus 
obtained, its consistence is much softer 
than it is when found floating on the sea, 
or cast on the shore, but it soon hardens, 
and becomes brittle. It is usually of a 
whitish colour — Whence the term gris or 
grey ; sometimes it is mottled or varie- 
gated with a darker tint ; it is opaque, 
inflammable, very light; and on being 
heated gives out a ipusky odour. When 
scraped with a knife, it adheres to the 
edge, like wax j its specific gravity varies 
from 780 to 9^6. At 122 it melts, and at 
212 it is volatilized. It is insoluble in 
water ; but alcohol and the volatile oils 
dissolve it With alkalies it forms a 
soap, soluble in water. According to 
to, Grange, it consists chemically of 
S^7.7 adipocire, ^0.8 resin, 6 A charcoal. 
It is softened by moderate heat, and 
becomes unctuous ; on red hot metal, or 
on being touched with a lighted candle, 
it bums with a bright flame, and con- 
sumes utterly away. Besides the am- 
bergris which is^obt^nedby the whale; 
fishers, directly from tne intestines of the 



cachalot, vast quantities of the floating 
material are also collected ; as well as of 
that thrown on various coasts, especially of 
the Bahamas and other islands. It ap- 
pears to be. indeed almost universally 
diqpers^: it has been fmmd on the 
coast of Japan, in the Cibinese sea, in 
the great gnlf of India, and among the 
islands of me Indian archipelago, on the 
coasts of . New Holland, Madagascar, 
Afric^ Mexico, Brazil, the Bahama 
islands, and Providence Island. It has 
also been found on the coast of Gascony, 
&c. Its use in f^urope is confined en- 
tirely to the preparation of perfumery ; 
it has, however, been tried as medicine, 
especially in convulsions and similar 
diseases, and according to some writers, 
with great success. We are told that in 
some parfe of Asia and Africa, it is used 
as a condiment in cooking. Large quan- 
tities are purchased by Ae pilgrims 
visiting Mecca, in order to burn as 
incense. 

Having thus briefly described the 
nature and properties of spermaceti and 
ambergris, let us now turn to the gigantic 
animal of which these substances are the 
production. The cachalot * belongs to a 
ffenus of the cetacea, termed physeter^, 
distinguished by a very large head, ex- 
cessively swollen on its anterior part, 
which is occupied by the great reservoir 
for the adipocire, already alluded to. 
The upper jaw is destitute of baleen, (or 
plates of whalebone,) but the lower jaw, 
which is straight and elongated, is fur- 
nished with a huge conicd tooth, and 
fits into a groove in the upper jaw ;' when 
the mouth is closed, these teeth being 
received into corre^onding cavities ; but 
there are also, in general, small teeth in 
the upper jaw, which appear in the 
spaces between these cavities; they atfe 
about twenty in number. There i^ no 
dorsad fin, its place being supplied by a 
callous ridge, terminating abruptly. The 
eye is placed higher than in most of the 
large cetacea; it is blacky and that on 
the left side is smaller than the other ; 
the fishermen always choose this side, if 
possible, on which to attack the animlal, 
averring that the sight of this pye i^ ako 
less distinct. , The l)low hole, is a. i^i^glfe 
orifice, and directed towards the left 
side, terminating on the anterior part df 
the muzzle, which is truncate, tlje 
want of exact symmetry between the two 

♦ Cachalot, a name how.kdopted Ip science, ig the 
Bft^qife appidllitiOtt of tbii iilMal. Cvickm in the 
Basque dialect signifies a tootli. 
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sides of the scuU, as indicated by the 
smallness of the left eye, and the in- 
clination of the blow hole to that side, 
appears to obtain throughout the cetacea 
in general 

It has been noticed by Cuvier ; and 
Dr. Grant, in his " Outlines of Compa- 
rative Anatomy," observes respectmg 
the cetacea, ** ue right side of the head 
is generally more developed than the 
other, and the nostrils are hichned to the 
left side.** It is not, therefore, without 
reason that the whalers regard the vision 
of the left eye of the cachalot as imper- 
fect 

The orifice of the ear is scarcely to be 
found ; it is situated in an excrescence 
of the skin between the eye and the 
ear. 

Of enormous size, strength, and acti- 
vity, the cachalot is formed to be the 
tyrant of ^e deep ; he roams through 
every latitude, spreading terror and con- 
sternation around him ; the largest fishes 
flee before him; the terrible shark is 
panic-struck at his approach, and plunges 
into the lowest deep, tries to hide itself 
amidst the mud Aor sand at the bottom, 
dashes over reefs, throws itself against 
rocks with such violence as sometimes to 
produce death, and, as it is said, dares 
not even approach the dead body of its 
foe, much as it feeds upon the flesh of 
other cetacea. Seals, and porpoises, 
and dolphins, alike dread the caciialot ; 
tyrants as they are, before this mighty 
conqueror they shrink with terror, and 
are chased by him as sheep by the wolf, 
and fall an unresisting prey. In fact, the 
cachalot is the tiger of the ocean ; cuttle- 
fish, and other mollusca, he devours by 
myriads, and makes tremendous havoc 
among the larger kinds of fishes, and 
other formidable tenants of the deep. 
Unlike the peaceful, timid, though 
gigantic Greenland whale (balcena mys- 
ticetus) he fears no enemy, he attacks 
every foe with undaunted energy and 
unsparing ferocity. 

It is not only on the northern seas 
that the cachalot occurs; this animal 
visits the shores of southern Europe, and 
advances up the Mediterranean; it 
roams through the great Atlantic, and 
)ias been seen off the shores of southern 
Africa, and in the channel of Mosam- 
Vique ; it occurs in troops in the south- 
em ocean, and within the regions of the 
antarctic circle. According to Colnett, 
lite neighbourhood of the Gallapagos 
constitutes a sort of rendezvous in spring 



for all the cachalots frequenting the 
coasts of Mexico, Peru, and the gidf of 
Panama. 

The affection of the females of the 
whale tribe for their young has been 
long celebrated; and many affecting 
narratives of the self-dfevotion of the 
mother in defence of her cub are on 
record, and well established. In this 
point, the cachalot yields to none ; it is 
even said to exceed Uiem all : but this is 
doubtless to be attributed to its more 
daring disposition and more formidable 
weapons. Pyrard relates, that in the 
brazilian sea a large whale, of the cachalot 
species, seeing its young one captured by 
the fishers, dashed with such fury against 
their boat as to upset it, the cub and the 
sailors being alike thrown into the water ; 
the mother took the cub under her pro- 
tection, and swam away, and the men 
were not saved without the greatest difft- 
culty. 

In 1784, thirty- two cachalots ran 
aground on the coast of Audieme, being 
stranded on the sands called Tres 
Conaren ; the interesting details con- 
nected with which circumstance were 
published by professor Bonnaterre in the 
^nct/clqpedie Methodique, 

It appears that on the Idth of March 
persons saw, with great surprise, vast 
shoals of fishes throw themselves on the 
shore, and a great number of porpoises 
enter the port of Audieme. On the 1 4th, 
at six in the morning, the sea was high, 
and the winds blew from the south-east 
with violence. Towards Cape Estain 
were heard extraordinary bellowings, 
which resounded far along the land. 
Two men who were coasting along the 
shore were terror-struck, especially when 
they saw, a Uttle out at sea, enormom 
animals plunging about widi violence, 
straining to resist the foaming waves 
which carried them on towu^ the 
shore, making the surges roar with 
redoubled blows of their tails, and throw- 
ing through their nostrils colunms of 
water with a loud, hissing noise. On, 
however, they were driven, struggling, 
with mighty but unavailing strengui and 
fury, against the tide ; and, to the con« 
stemation of the spectators, were stranded 
on the sand-bank, where they lay rdling 
and dashing about for twenty-four hours, 
until at length they perished. Many 
other similar instances are upon record. 

The species of cachalots (phpseter) 
are by no means well understoodC We 
only know one with any d^ee of < 
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tainty, namely, the blunt-headed cachalot, 
{physeter macrocephalusy Shaw,) the 
other assumed species of the genus be- 
mg imperfectly characterized, and rest- 
ing on doubtful authority. 

The cachalot attains to the length of 
sixty-three or sixty-four feet ; its general 
colour is black, or du^ky, somewhat 
paler beneath. The physeter trumpo of 
authors, and supposed by them to be a 
distinct species, is identical with the 
physeter macrocephalus, M. 



FAITH AND LOVE. 

Faith and love are often spoken of 
in the Scriptures. And if we observe the 
passages in which they occur, and espe- 
cially the words of the apostle John, 
"This is his commandment, that we 
should believe on the name of his Son, 
and love one another;** we shall see that 
the first regards Christ, and the second 
our brethren. 

But let us remark their order; faith 
is placed before love, and this is the case 
without any exception, whenever they 
are coupled together by the sacred wri- 
ters. And there is reason for it. The 
order of the words is the order of the 
things. Faith precedes all true obedi- 
ence. It necessarily goes before repent- 
ance. I cannot grieve for what I have 
done amiss, unless I believe I have done 
wrong; and I cannot sorrow after a 

fodly sort, unless I look on Him whom I 
ave pierced, and mourn for him. Faith 
is a radical principle ; it is the root of 
the tree, and all the rest is branch, blos- 
som, and fruit. It is the spring from 
which every thing else in religion flows 
as a stream. Love does not produce 
faith, but faith love. 

Yet there is a connexion between 
them ; and their union is also as invari- 
ably expressed, as their order. In truth, 
they are inseparable. Is it conceivable 
that when sucn a scheme as Christianity 
gets into the soul, it can be there dead, 
or even asleep ? Is it not compared to a 
well of water springing up into everlast- 
ing life ? to a fire that converts every 
thing combustible into its own nature? 
to leaven hid in meal that leavens the 
whole lump ? Observe all the believers, 
who, in the Scriptures, encompass us as 
a great cloud of witnesses. Was their 
faith « notion ? a profession ? a form of 
godliness, without the power f Could 



such faith have saved them ? True faith 
overcomes the world; it purifies the 
heart, and it works by love — ^not exclu- 
sively indeed. It works by hatred when 
it regards sin ; and by fear when it re- 
gards danger. So Noah, by faith being 
warned of God, was moved with fear. 
But love is the disposition the gospel 
peculiarly requires. It is the end of me 
commandment, out of a pure heart, and 
a good conscience, and faith unfeigned. 
It also is pre-eminently suited to pro- 
duce it. What is God? God is love. 
From what principle did he act in our 
salvation? "God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.*' And 
" if God so loved us, we ought also to love 
one another." What do we see in the 
life and death of the Saviour, but Di- 
vine compassion embodied P A love that 
passeth knowledge? And what is the 
inference ? " Be ye therefore followers 
of God, as dear children ; and walk in 
love, as Christ also hath loved us, and 
hath given himself for us an oJQPering 
and a sacrifice to God for a sweet- 
smelling savour.*' 

Let us not pass over this. Some peo- 
ple*s faith seems to work by selfishness, 
censoriousness, wrath, malice, and all un- 
charitableness. But we have no reason 
to conclude that we have " the faith of 
God's elect,*' unless as the elect of God, 
holy and beloved, we "put on bowels of 
mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, 
meekness, long-sufiering; forbearing one 
another, and forgiving one another, if any 
man have a quarrel against any ; even as 
Christ forgave you, so also do ye." 

It is lamentable to think how many 
of our fellow-creatures are destitute of 
those graces. Art Uiou, O my soul ! a 
stranger to the influence of this faith and 
love ? Let me remember that they are 
infinitely important and indispensable. 
" He that believeth on the Son hath 
everlasting life; and he that believeth 
not the Son shall not see life ; but the 
wrath of God abideth on him." "We 
know that we have passed from death 
unto life, because we love the brethren. 
He that loveth not his brother abideth in 
death." 

But shall I be satisfied with the reality 
of this faith and love, regardless of the 
degree ? How desirable, how necessary, 
how attainable, is more of their vital 
prcvalency! Oh, let me resemble the 
Thess^donians of whom the apostle could 
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say, "We are bound to thank God al- 
ways for you, brethren, as it is meet, 
because that your faith groweth exceed- 
ingly^ and the charity of every one of 
you all toward each other aboundeth.** 
—Jay. 



THE danger of A STATE OP UNBELIEF. 

There is a strong connexion between 
the speculative principle of infidelity, and 
tbe ** evil heart of unbelief." -Unbelief 
is a disease, not of the understanding, 
but of the heart: it comprehends the 
** fulfilling of the desires of the flesh and 
of the mind." In the,onje case it is the 
love of sin resisting the holiness of the 

fospel ; in the other case, it is the unsub- 
ued pride of the heart rejecting the hu- 
mility of ^e goqjeL A full and prac- 
ticjd reception oi the truth of God is 
therefore a powerful defence against the 
subtle and approacning enemy. . , . . . 
However strong and satisfactory is the 
extern^ evidence of the gospel, yet we 
want the apprehension and proof of its 
adaptation to our necessities^ to endear 
and establish it to us in all the strength 
of sensible demonstration. When ** the 
gospel comes in power, and in the Holy 
Ghost," then does it come ** with much 
assurance." ** He tbat believeth hath 
the witness in himself." Hie transform- 
ing power of the gospel into the Divine 
image is the most decisive eviaence of 
its jDivine origin ; and this is an evidence 
which is always present with us, con- 
nected with all our christian haoits of 
thought and practical life, 4nd accumu- 
lating in weight of testimony in every 
successive instance of its efficacy through- 
out the world. The unbeliever, there- 
fore, (for this is the real character, of the 
merely nominsu professor of the Bible,) 
enters into conflict with the infidel at 
serious disadvantage. He may prooably 
be inferior to his opponent in power of 
reasoning and subtlety of argumentation. 
He toay be unfurnished with a distribu- 
tive view of the historical evidence of the 
gospel, to repel the attacks that are made 
upon it ; and being unable to strengthen 
his points by the demonstrable evidence 
of hi» own senses, he is in great dai^er of 
being shaken from the first principfes of 
his faith. Or even supposipg him to he 
on equal tenjas with hiis adversary, well 
furnished with an outward, coat pf an4our $ 
yet, if his interior be^i^t«#ifen|^d W 
" the whole armour of God," ti^e poisoned 



arrows may find an entrance into his in- 
ward soul. K he be ignorant of Ae 
spiritual blessings of the gospel, he can 
have but a very imperfect conviction of 
the importance of its principles. They 
hang lodsely about him. There is a want 
of energy m the grasp to ** hold them 
fast," and not being " grounded and 
settled in the faith," never having had a 
real possession of " the hope of me gos- 
pel," he cannot be secure against being 
** moved away from" the profession of 
it. His indecision is the first step to 
apostacy, and should it proceed to this 
ultimate point, it is only his just punish- 
ment for neglecting to Walk closely and 
humbly with his God. It is therefore 
most (fifficult for him to l^eep the field at 
all points against the infidel, upon the 
low ground of external argument ; for 
though we protest against the supposition 
of apy vulnerahle, or even debateable 
points, on ^e side of Christianity, yet the 
streijgth of the infidel side, as we have 
just hinted, bears upon his opj^onent with 
mighty influence connected with the ap- 

Eetites of his own heart. Thus man 
ecomes not only a rebel against his God, 
but a traitor to himself, and the mur- 
derer of his own happiness. Living 
without prayer, we should assay to 
go to tbe intellectual conflict with ar- 
mour that we have not proved, and, 
which therefore would render us but 
uncertain protection. Unexercised in 
christian faith,, we cast away the only 
** shield whereby we could quench the 
fiery darts of the wicked one." tn pro- 
portion to the practical influence of the 
principles of the gospel, will be our intel- 
ligent conviction of their Divine origin. 
A holy taste will enable us to receive the 
evidence of christian truth. In every 
step of Spiritual religion will the invisible 
realities of the gospel be embodied and 
appreciated. The Hght to discover their 
external evidence wm be thus increased 
by the removal of a counteracting inter- 
nal bias ; and the believer, retreating Into 
a heavenly atmosphere of communipii 
with God, will be little disturbed By 
speculative doubts. " Thou, art my 
mding-place and pij shield ; I hope in 
thy word." — Bridges. 



THE EAGLE. 



In the book of I^eutercmomy wp have 
a very animated and beaii^ul dliunc^ i6 
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the eagle, an4 her methpd of exciting 
Jer eaglets to attempt their fi^st flight, 
in tha^t suhlime smd highly mystic com-, 
position, called ** Moses's song;" in 
which Jehovah's care of his people, and 
methods of instructing them how to aim 
at, and attain high and heavenly objects, 
are compared to her proceedings upon 
Chat occasion. '* A^ ^^ oagle stirreth 
up her nest, fluttereth oyer her young, 
spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, 
beareth them on her wings : so Jehovah 
alone, did lead him," Deut. xxxii. 11, 
12. The Hebrew lawgiver is speaking 
of their leaving "their eyry. Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the proceedings of an eagle 
after they had left it. He thus describes 
them: — 

** I once saw a very interesting sight 
above one of the crags of Ben Nevis, as 
1 was going, on the 20th of August, in 
the pursuit 6f black game. Two parent 
eagles were teaching their ojffspring, two 
young birds, the manoeuvres of flight. 
They began by rising from the top of a 
mountain in the eye of the sun. It was 
about mid-day, and bright for this cli- 
mate. They at first made small circles, 
and the young birds imitated them. They 

Eiaused on their wings, waiting till they 
ad made their first flight, and then took 
a second and larger gyration, always 
rising towards the sun, and enlarging 
their circle of flight, so as to make a 
gradually extending spiral. The young 
ones still slowly followed, apparently 
flying better as they mounted; and they 
continued this sublime kind of exercise, 
always rising, till they became mere 
points in the air, and the young ones 
were lost, and afterwards their parents, 
to our aching sight." — Salmonia^ p. 99. 
What an instructive lesson to christian 
parents does this history readl How 
powerfully does it excite them to teach 
their children betimes to look toward 
heaven and the Sun of Righteousness, 
and to elevate their thoughts thither 
more and more on the wings of faith and 
love ; themselves all the while going be- 
fore them, and encouraging them by 
their own example! — Kirby^s Bridge- 
water Treatise, 



ON SICKBED ALARMS AND HOPES. 

EvEi^T mercy is attended by some 
kindred duty, that follows closely in her 



train, and When the former has paid you 
her passing visit of tenderness andlove, the 
latter oflers herself to you as an abiding 

fuest. If the mercy of returning health 
ave visited you upon your couch of suf- 
fering, or your bed of sickness, then the 
duty of a closer walk with God, a more 
grateful attendance upon his blessed Son, 
was her companion. It is a painful and 
a bitter thing to see how often, with 
recovered health, come forgetfulness of 
the mercy and neglect of the kindred 
duty, until the world, having re -esta- 
blished its supremacy, and every hour 
and every thought having again passed 
into its service, the neglected and forgot- 
ten duty is driven forth, like the dove 
from the ark of Noah, to return no more 
for ever. If you value warnings, if you 
value mercies, or, rather, if you value 
the God of warnings and the God of 
mercies, you will be careful that it be not 
so with you. We have seen, every mi- 
nister of God has seen, those on a bed of 
sickness, whose hearts' have appeared to 
be subdued and softened under the pres- 
sure of present anguish and the fear of 
approaching death. The world has, for 
the first time, been revealed to them in 
its true colouring; its wealth, its ho- 
nours, its attractions, all baubles light as 
air ; while those things for which alone, 
during health, their souls have panted, 
would not, even if bestowed upon them 
in a richer abundance than ever filled 
their worldliest day-dream, have contri- 
buted a moment's gratification, or alle- 
viated a moment's pain. 

What anxiety was there, then, to hear 
of the sinner's hope and the sinner's Sa- 
viour ! What delight to know that it 
was even then not too late ; that the way 
was open, the door still unbarred, and 
that the truly penitent believer, even at 
the eleventh hour, might enter in. Then 
have we, like Peter's kindred, besought 
the Saviour for the sick and sufiering 
sinner, and then has He, that unchange- 
ably gracious Redeemer, heard our pray- 
ers, and been entreated for the sick, and 
rebuked the malady, and raised the pa- 
tient. And then has come the most 
grievous disappointment which ever be- 
fals the minister of Christ, the return to 
sin and folly of those who, as he vainly 
hoped, had been made partakers of the 
pardoning and renewing grace of our God. 
While a gracious Saviour was engaged in 
answering our cry for mercy, — and how 
fearfully does the consideration increase 
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the heartless ingratitude of the back- 
stider, — at the very time that the heavenly 
Physician was bringing to him returning 
ease and health, the recovering patient 
was, day after day, drawing off to a greater 
distance from the Author of all his mer- 
cies. We trusted that the Saviour had 
rescued one more sheep of his fold from 
the fangs of the destroyer, had secured 
one more jewel for his crown ; instead of 
which, every day we discover by some 
little symptom the backward course of 
the recovering sinner. All anxiety 
respecting his spiritual state is at an 
end ; the Bible, which used to be seen 
beside the sufferer, is no longer there ; 
its place is supplied by some book of 
imaginative folly, or worthless trifling ; 
the desire for spiritual converse is over, 
and any subject of temporary interest 
occupies the mind, until at length health 
and worldliness, bodily strength and spi- 
ritual indifference, are re-established to- 
gether. You who have been on beds of 
sickness, you who still feel the liability of 
▼our frail frame to all the thousand ma- 
ladies which lead down to death, and vet 
in spiritual things have profited nothmg 
by your visitation, remember that the 
patience of the Good Physician may be 
tried too often ; that the strivings of his 
good Spirit may be too often resisted ; his 
influences for ever quenched. There is 
a day coming, when the entreaties of 
beseeching friends, the prayers of minis- 
ters, the cry of anguish, will be alike 
unheard and disregarded by our Grod; 
when the only companions of a sick, and, 
it may be, a dying bed, will be the re- 
collection of mercies unacknowle4ged, of 
resolutions unkept, of compassion and 
love wasted upon one who has made no 
return. — BlunL 



THE TRUE RICHES. 

Thbae is nothing which the Lord 
Jesus Christ has to bestow which it is 
not lawful for us to attain. He has the 
true riches. We ought, then, to seek 
them with our whole heart. We may 
earnestly covet the possessions presented 
through the Second Adam, for " such 
avarice is a virtue most divine." Every 
thing promised is to be sought. Eter- 
nal riches are freely offered through 
Jesus Christ; all men, therefore, may 
lawfully desire incorruptible and unfad- 
ing w^th, and should labour to obtain 



it. Are we then asked how such an in- 
terest in Christ is to be obtained ? We 
answer, in one sentence, by surrendering 
ourselves, body, soul, and spirit, to hS 
absolute guidiince and control. *' He 
that believeth and is baptized," said 
Jesus, *' shall be saved." To the same 
effect the apostle Peter said to his in- 
quiring hearers, *' Repent, and be bap- 
tized every one of you in the name of 
Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, 
and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Spu-it." 

He that would be rich, not only in 
faith, but ultimately in fact, must daily 
dig in the mines of true riches, must 
serve the Lord diligently, by keeping his 
commandments, '* doing justly, loving 
mercy, and walking humbly with Grod." 

Your choice, then, O reader ! whoever 
you are, is between the Messiah and 
Satan, heaven and heU, the universe 
and nothing. Universal and eternal 
riches are yours, if you are Christ's ; 
absolute and eternal poverty, if you are 
not. If you hesitate longer on these 
mortal coasts, where all is death and 
ruin, you may never have another op- 
portunity. Your sun of mercy may un- 
expectedly set ; then the heavens will be 
shrouded in darkness, the seas will roar, 
the earth will tremble, the mountains 
will fall, and in the universal earthquake 
and general catastrophe of a polluted 
world, you will be ingulfed in utter 
and eternal ruin. 

'Tis yet high tide, the wind is fair, the 
vessel m which you are bid to sail is 
sound, the sea is inviting, the Pilot is in- 
fallible, the way to the eolden coast is 
marked by the most brifiiant constella- 
tions in the skies. Embark now, and you 
may yet reach the desired haven, and the 
city whose walls are jasper, whose gates 
are pearl, whose streets are gold, and aU 
whose citizens are kings. — Alex, Camp^ 
hell. 



ACTIONS. 

There are three sorts of actions; 
those that are good, those that are bad, 
and those that are doubtful ; and we 
ought to be most cautious of those that 
are doubtful ; for we are in most danger 
of these doubtful actions, because they 
do not alarm us ; and yet they insen- 
sibly lead to greater transgressions, just 
as the shades of twilight gradually re- 
concile us to darkness.—^. Reed, 
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Elevation of the Portico of the Temple of Erectheus. 



ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE. 

No. VIII. — GRECIAN AKCHITKCTURE. 

(Continued from page 29.) 

The ionians afterwards desired to 
erect a temple to Diana, and for this 
purpose required a lighter and more 
elegant style. " Seeking a new propor- 
tion,** says Vitruvius, "they used the 
female figure as the standard ; and for 
the purpose of producing a more lofty 
effect, they made the height of the column 
eight times the thickness. Under it they 
placed a base, after the manner of a shoe 
10 the foot ; they also added volutes to 
its capital, like graceful curling hair 
hanging on each side, and the front they 
ornamented with cymatia and festoons in 
the place of hair. On the shafts they 
sunk channels, which bear a resemblance 
to the folds of a matronal garment. 
This style of architecture is called 
** Ionic.'* 

THE GRECTAK lOKIC. 

According to Vitruvius, as already 
stated, the ionic order was invented in 
Asia. There is every reason to doubt 
the account which he has given of its 
invention, but it is true that the style 
was not adopted in Europe till long after 
its use in the asiatic states. 

There was a very celebrated temple 
in this order at Ephesus, dedicated to 

August -1837. 



Diana, to whom idolatrous worship was 
paid even in the days of the apostles. 
It is said to have been 425 feet long, and 
220 broad, and the colunms were sixty, 
feet high. It was designed by Ctesiphon, 
and was four hundred years in building, 
the expenses being paid by a tax upon 
all the greek cities of Asia, It was 
burned by Eratostratus 336 years b.c. 

The finest specimens of ionic are, the 
temple of Ilisus, (the Erectheus, of which 
we nave given a view above ;) Minerva 
Polios, and the aqueduct of Hadrian at 
Athens ; the temple of Bacchus at Teos ; 
and Minerva Pohas at Priene. 

The ionic is the most chaste and beau- 
tiful of all the orders ; it has neither the 
solemnity of the doric, nor the luxuriance 
of the Corinthian. Various specimens 
are diflPerently enriched; some of the 
early ones are very plain, some of the 
later highly enriched. 

Vitruvius then proceeds to account for 
the invention of the thii'd ordei*, called 
* * Corinthian.* * * * Its character, ** he says, 
"resembles the graceful, elegant ap- 
pearance of a virgin, in whom, from her 
tender age, the limbs are of more elegant 
form, and whose ornaments should be un- 
obtrusive. The invention of the capital of 
this order is said to have been suggested 
by the following occurrence ;— A corin- 
z 
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thian young lady fell a victim to a violent 
disorder, and died. After her burial, her 
nurse, collecting in a basket those articles 
to which she had shown a partiality whep 
alive, carried them to her toqob, and 
placed a tile on the basket for the longer 
preservation of its contents. The basket 
was accidentally placed on the root of an 
acanthus plant, which, pressed by the 
weight, snot forth, towards spring, its 
stems and large foliage ; and in the 
course of its growth reached the angles oi 
the tile, and thus formed volutes at the 
extremities. C^Umaohus, who, for hit 
great ingenuity and taste, was called by 
the athenians '' Catatech^ps," happen- 
ing, at this time, to pass by the tomb, 
observe4 Ae bad^et, and t)ie delicacy of 



the foliage which surrounded it. Pleased 
with the form and novelty of the combin- 
ation, he constructed, - from the hint 
thus afibrded, columns of this species in 
the cou])try about Corinth, and arranged 
its proportions, determining their proper 
measures by perfect rules. 

OUSCIAK COaiVTHIAK. 

The greciail corinthian is more dis- 
tinguisjied &om the ionic by its capital 
than hy any other part. The "temple of 
the winds, and the arch of Hadrian at 
Athens are examples. The temple of 
Mioerva at Teg^a was built in this order, 
and was a supedb building ; but the city 
and its moQuiiients were entirely de- 
stroyed. 



Choragic Montiijient of Lysicrates. 



The choragic monument of Lysicrates 
is a splendid specimen of this order. It 
is of a circular form, with six attached 
columns. Bound the frieze is repre- 
sented in basso-relievo the story of fiac- 
thus and the tyrrhenian pirates. The 
entablature is surmounted by a richly 



decorated cupola. This building is called 
by the modern athenians the iCmtem of 
Demosthenes. 

This brief aecoui^t of grecian archi- 
tecture brings before us a period in the 
history of the world which has ahrajs 
been contemplated by the christian wnh 
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% naingled feeliag of jdeagUre and disgust. 
It was in Greece that the arte and sciences 
w«fe nursed, and the former brought to 
malml^; but it was here ^so that 
idoktrj ]»«6ented itself in ito most dis- 
gHfitiBg for«^. The eloquent and im- 
passicoaed addrest of St. Paul to the 
athenians on Mars' Hill may gite the 
reader, however una«^iidnted with gre- 
cian history^ an' aocurate eoneeption of 
the extent of idolatry as pra^tsEKKl by tho 
greeks, " Ye men of Athens, I perceive 
that in all things ye are too superstitious. 
For as I passed by, and beheld your 
devoti<ms, I found an altar with this 
inscription, to the unknowm god. 
Whom therefore ye ignonmtly worship, 
him declare I unto you." Acta XTii. 2a. 
• Such are the aecounte given by Vitru- 
vius of the invention of die three orders 
of grecian architecture. It cannot be for 
a moment supposed that there is the 
slightest approach to the true origin of 
the art in any of these statemente. The 
greeks no doubt derived some information 
from the asiatics; and, by a continued 
improvement, at last piodueed those ele- 
gant forms which have been the delight 
and study of the learned in every nation 
of modem Europe. 

After the defeat of the perskns at 
Marathon, and the establkhpaent of 
peace in all Gr«eoe, Athens became the 
eentre oi the arte and sciences, and archi- 
tecture md seulptore advanced hand in 
hsmd to perfection. 

The temp^ and other public build* 
ings de»broyed by the pershms, and 
allowed, it is said, to remain in ruins to 
encourage the peo}^ to resist their ene- 
mies, were rebuilt iuvall the grandcmr 
and beauty of art, as though they had 
beoB the trophies of victory. 



HINTS ON THE USE AND CARE OP THE 

BYES. 

IBj Edw&Td Reyaoldt* M.I>., of Boston.} 

Ttf B eye is the most wonderfuUy con** 

ttFBcted organ of the body. It is one oi 

the most importaik to every individual 

who desires to fulfil the great duties of 

man, as to i»tdkctaal awi ra<H*al beinff. 

Its importance rises in value, when it is 

considered as ^ ehann^ of most of our 

kaowkd^e of nature ; and througbher, 

of the wisdom, goodness, and majesty of 

Ood. It is the winder of tb^ soid. 

The wonders of ihe beai^vd phmet 

wiiwli He ereateek for om tempcHrary h«« | 



bitation, and the sublime spkndmirs of 
the starry heavens, are aU laid <^n to 
the mind, through the medium of this 
exquiffltely fashioned organ. By the 
eye, we penetrate the mysteries of ,the 
animal and vegetable creation ; and are 
constrained to adore with delight the 
Divine hand, which painted the flowers, 
and breathed the spirit of life, and gave 
capacities of enjoyment to such an end- 
lesis variety of bi^gs. Hie eye opens to 
the mind a field of observation vast as the 
creatiob, in which it may w^Ul f<yr^, and 
drink as from a living fountain the waters 
of intelleetutd and spiritual life. How 
did the he»rt of ** the sweet psalmist*' 
glow with devotion, when he gased on 
the starry heavens ! How did the mind 
of Newton expand, when the same 
gk>rious olQeet was painted on his retina ! 
The whole univer^ is a mirror, into 
which the eye may look, and see with a 
clearness nowhere equaled but in the 
Book of revelation, the wisdom, the 
goodness, the incomprehensible power, 
and the unutterable love of ite Divine 
Creator I 

It is, however, unnecessary to attempt 
to prove the importance of the eye to the 
happiness and improvement of man ; yet 
it nlay be well to be reminded occasionally 
of the value of blessings, which, from 
b^ng the common property of all, are 
wont to be undervalued. God's greatest 
works are often the least regarded. So 
it k wi& the eye. Through it the mind 
reoeives ite chief stores of l^owledge, and 
many ei ite purest streimas (^ joy ; but 
too often we fir^ awake to a true sense 
of ite value, when disease has clouded it 
in darkness. 

The art of printing has added a tenfold 
value to this organ ; as the knowlec^ of 
the uses of steam has to the mechanicai 
powers.- By the aid of tMs nobfe inven- 
tion, the mental treasures of ages have 
been gathered tt^ether, and brot^ht 
before the mind. The art of printmg 
opens a high and broad way, where the 
whole human fao^y, however widely 
dispersed, may walk, and hokl the most in- 
timate interchange of thought and feeling. 
It brings the present and ^e past into 
such close contact, that each generation 
rises, as it were, out of the pa^. 

The abundant fiftcilities for intellec- 
tual cultivation, which form so pleas- 
ing a featmreof the present age, ren- 
der titose who devote their Mves to sl»dy 
peculiarly liable to diseases ^ the ejm^ 
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How many cases of afflictive, often of 
incurable weakness of the eyes, daily pre- 
sent themselves among the studious por- 
tions of the community. It is highly 
important, therefore, that the x^auses 
which 'lie at the foundation of this 
evil should be clearly ascertained ; and 
the means pointed out by which th^ 
may, as far as possible, be prevented or 
remedied. 

It is a prevalent opinion, that a stu- 
dious course of life almost necessarily 
produces, sooner or later, debility of the 
e)^. We believe this to be a mistake : 
and we appeal to the history of studious 
men to -bear us out in the opinion. Many 
may be cited of all professions, and in all 
times, who have used their eyes, to what 
would almost seem an incredible amount ; 
but who have enioyed, notwithstanding, 
perfect and sound vision, from childhood 
to hoary age. The eye, notwithstanding 
the extreme delicacy of its texture, is so 
constituted as to be capable of great en- 
durance. The Creator evidently formed 
man to be an intellectual being. He en- 
dowed him with mind to be cultivated, 
and to grow in knowledge. He prepared 
the eye to be the great instrument for 
acquiring knowledge. Would it be in 
harmony with the perfection of his other 
works, if he had so formed it, as to be 
easily unfitted for its end P We cannot 
believe that the most noble organ of the 
body — noble because fitted to the noblest 
end—is the weakest and the most liable 
to b3 deranged and disqualified for the 
purposes for which it was designed. Its 
very structure, as well as the history of 
thousands of the most devoted friencb of 
learning, prove the contrary. Observe the 
wonderful contrivances with which the 
Creator has guarded it ; the great care 
wiUi which he has provided for its se- 
curity against the smallest injury. Ex- 
amine the strong, bony cavity in which 
it is lodged, and the stronger arches of 
bone, that serve to shield it in the moment 
of dan^r. See the eye-brows and the 
muscles which screen it so efiectually 
from the injurious efiects of a too dazzling 
light ; the two curtains, the eye-lids, by 
which it is covered and protected during 
sleep, and continually cleaned and 
polished, to be renderea more fit for the 
ready transmission of the rays of light ; 
the •artilaginous edges, which keep them 
in shape ; and the eye-lashes which guard 
them from so many dangers, and by the 
interception of unnecessary light, render 



the ima^ of objects more distinct and 
lively. Examine the firm, elastic, in- 
sensible membrane, which keeps the de- 
licate interior so secure ; the power and 
obedient activity of the iris, ever stand- 
inff, as before tne inner temple, a faith- 
ful sentinel, to guard its delicate texture 
from the intrusion of every ray of unne- 
ce88ai7 light Consider, too, its miiversal 
sympathies with every other part of the 
lx)dy, in which it possesses another strong 
tower of defence ! When we reflect on all 
this ingenuity and skill employed for its 
security, and its extreme importance to the 
mind as well as the body, we cannot feel 
that the eye is necessarily so weak, as to 
be, as often seems to be the case, the 
first organ to fail in its duties. And we 
are constrained to seek for other causes 
by which to explain the melancholy 
fact. 

These are to be found not in the use, 
but in die abuse of the organ. Here is 
the foundation of most of its diseases. It 
is an uiiwise, extravagant expenditure, 
instead of a wise husbandry of its powers, 
that occasions these failnres. It is because 
this most perfect of all optical instru- 
ments is not treated according to the op- 
tical principles upon which the Creator 
evidently formed and arranged it The 
strongest men, by excessive, unscientific, 
or too long protracted action, lose those 
energies prematurely. So it is with the • 
eye. It is the firmest organ of the body ; 
but it will not and cannot bear, with im- 
punity, the unscientific or extravagant 
uses to which, through ignorance and un- 
justifiable ambition, it is so often sub- 
jected. It was the uiftiatural, protracted, 
midnight lucubrations of Milton, that 
^'quenched his orb in darkness;** and 
not their ordinary, natural, and reason- 
able use. 

But the extravagant use of the eyes is 
not the only way by which they are in- 
jured. There are various other bad 
nabits, in which studious men continually 
indulge ; and many mistakes, which they 
constantly commit^ through inattention 
to this imp<ratant branch of physical edu- 
cation, that lie at the foundation of oph- 
thalmic diseases ; and which only require 
to be known that they may be avoided. 
It will be the object of the following re- 
marks to point out some of these bad 
habits ; to show, in as simple a manner 
as possible, some of the means by which 
their baneful influence may be counter- 
acted ; and to insist upon the necesaity 
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of care and attention in the use of the 
eye. 

I. F6w considerations are more im- 
portant in treating of the preservation of 
the sight, than mat the student should 
have correct ideas upon the degree and 
proper acyustment of the light by which 
ne studies ; and perhaps none, about 
which greater mistakes are continually 
made by studious men — mistakes which, 
although by almost imperceptible degrees, 
most surely lay the foundation of serious 
weakness of the eyes. 

One of the most prolific and least sus- 
pected causes of weakness of sight, is tbe 
exposure of the eyes to the frequent al- 
ternation of weak and strong light. It has 
caused the destruction of many eyes. Very 
few are endowed with sufficient strength 
to endure such changes, when often re- 
peated, witU impunity. When the eyes 
are closed, and the light wholly excluded, 
the sensibility of the retina becomes ex- 
ceedingly elevated ; so that it bears im- 
mediate exposure to strong light with 
great difficulty. The effects are analo- 
gous to those occasioned by great and 
sudden changes of temperature in other 
parts of the body. If an individual 
thrust his hand for a few minutes into 
ice-cold water, and immediately transfers 
it into water in a lukewarm state, its sen- 
sibility is so increased, that he will be 
hardly persuaded to believe that the 
water is not hot. It is just so with the 
eye. By long continuance in darkness, 
the nerve becomes highly excitable, and 
the blood-vessels easily assume an undue 
action, which may be readily converted 
into dangerous disease. The experience 
of every person affords proofs of this. 
How unpleasant the sensation, when a 
lighted candle is suddenly brought into 
a room, where we have been sitting in 
previous darkness ! How uneasy the 
sensations occasioned by going from a 
dark room, where we hav^ been confined 
for a short tame only, to the bright light 
of day I "What protracted debility of the 
eyes frequently results from long con- 
finement in the partial gloom of the sick 
chamber ! When the exclusion of the 
light has been complete, and continued 
sufficiently long, a sudden influx of light 
to the eye may so injure the nerve, as to 
produce incurable blindness. Dionysius 
the tyrant recognised this principle, and 
acted upon it, in gratifying his revenge 
upon his miserable captives. Begulus 
W9S cruelly blinded by the Carthaginians 



in the same way. Instances are on re- 
cord of prisoners, who, when restored tt) 
liberty, after long confinement in dark 
dungeons, have been urged by the suffer- 
ings occasioned by being brought into the 
light, to beg that they might return to the 
comparative comfort of their Tibode of 
captivity. 

When we reflect upon the fatsd con- 
sequences of the changes in these ex- 
treme cases, and consider how morbidly 
sensitive the retina becomes by confine- 
ment in darkness, we shall be less sur- 
prised to hear, that similar changes, 
though in a less degree, may, when often • 
repeated, seriously injure tne sight. 

The manner in which nature pours the 
light of day upon the earth, is m beauti- 
ful harmony with this principle or ne- 
cessity of the eyes. She never does it 
suddenly. The approach of the sun is 
ushered in, long before he appears above 
the horizon, by the faintest possible Hght; 
which very gradually increases in strength 
until, at last, he appears in his full splen- 
dour. This beautuul accommodation of 
the light to the nature of the eyes, affords 
a useful lesson on the art of preserving 
the sight. It secures the organs, in the 
most perfect manner, from the danger of 
being injured by a sudden change from 
darkness to bright light, as they would 
otherwise be ; and as indeed they often 
are, in those countries where the aun re- 
maind so short a space of time below the 
horizon, that a short twilight is exchanged 
for the full brightness of day. The in- 
habitants of those regions are obliged to 
make an artificial night, by excluding 
every ray of light from theiV sleeping 
chambers ; and when they leave these, 
they are of course immediately exposed 
to the bright glare of the sun. Blindness 
is a very prevalent disease among them. 

A knowledge of these facts, confirmed 
by the experience of every careful ob- 
server, directs us to some very important 
rules for the preservation of the eyes. A 
very slight reflection upon our modes of 
life, discovers many ways in which we 
continually depart from the above rule ; 
and lay the foundation of serious, and 
often incurable weakness of the eyes. 
For instance : we carefully exclude all 
light from our sleeping- rooms, that our 
sleep may be less disturbed ; and long 
after the full light of the sun has been 
shining about our dwellings, we arise, 
and opening the eyes, suddenly expose 
them to its bright glare. The bed is 
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S laced hi such a position, that though 
lie room may not naye heen thus care- 
ftilly closed, our eyes are opened, on 
awaking, upon a bright window. We 
select, with Kttle judgment, the darkest 
room fo%our study ; and expose the eyes 
suddenly, in the Tarious duties of fife, to 
the stronger lights of the other rooms 
and of the open day. We not tmfre- 
quentfr sit in our rooms after twilight, 
with the eyes closed, for the purpose d 
giying them what is considered a salutary 
repose ; and then suddenly expose them 
to the strong artificial light of candles and 
'lamps { never dreaming that the uiicom- 
fortable sensations momentarily expe- 
rienced, are the result of injury to the 
organ. Many persons are in me habit of 
surrounding their lamp with thick shades, 
which darken eyery part of the room, 
except the book or paper upon which they 
are reading or writing ; and alternately 
turning the eyes ftrom the brightly illu- 
minate surface of the one, to the dull 
gloom of the other. 

These examples are sufllcient for our 
purpose. Many others of similar cha- 
racter, aB obvious infringements of this 
law, will present themselves on consider- 
m^ the habits of studious men. The 
h^jury occasioned by each act of dis- 
obedience to the plain dictates of nature, 
Is exceedingly slight ; so that it does not 
arrest the attention. But is it wonderful, 
that, in the course of months and years, 
these often repeated injuries, however 
small, produce diseases ; that the retina, 
thus treated, should begin to manifest 
symptoms of irritability; and, finally, 
when persisted in, refuse to perform its 
functions? Indeed, is it not rather 
wonderful that the sight is not oftener 
destroyed ? 

The relation of the following case 
here, may be useful, in impressing 
ttds important principle on the nrind. 
^*A young traveller, of robust con- 
stitution and sound health, arrived 
late in the evening at his lodgings in 
an inn. Being fatigued, he fell into 
a profound sleep, from which he was 
awaked on the following morning, in the 
most disagreeable manner, by the rays of 
a bright sun, which were reflected by 
the wall and floor of the chamber upon 
his face. He immediately arose and 
closed the window curtains, which were 
unfortunately white, and fell asleep a 
second ti^^. Bull the 9un soon su-oused 
him more rudely than before ; for its direct ^ 



rays now shone tJirough die iMn curtain, 
full upon his face. A free secretion of 
tears, united with a slight redness and a 
troublesome tension of the eyes, were 
the immediate consequences of this oc- 
currence. These would soon have dis- 
appeared, if the sufiKsrer had not on the 
foUowing morning exposed himself, in 
the same manner, to the rays of the sim. 
On Ae next day be was attacked with a 
violent ophthalmia^ which for a time re- 
sisted with great obstinacy all curattve 
measures ; and finally left the eyes with 
a considerable debihty, and such a pre- 
disposition to inflammation, that for a 
very long time after he was unable to 
bear the slichtest wind^ or the least heat- 
ing of the body, without suflering firom 
red, weak, and watery eyes.** 

Another case in point is related by 
Himly, from a smaQ tract entitled, "Fa- 
bric of the Eye." "A lawyer tool: 
lodgings in Fall MaQ. The firont win- 
dows of the house faced the street, and 
were exposed to the full blaze of the 
meridian sun; while the back room, 
having no opening, but into a small, 
close yard, surrounded by high walls, 
was very dark. In this room he per- 
formed all his labours and studies ; but 
came into the other to his break^aist and 
dinner. His sight soon became weak; 
and at last, he was troubled with a con- 
tinual pain in the eye-balk. He tried 
glasses of various kinds, and sought 
counsel of various oculists, but without 
obtaining relief. At last it occurred to 
him, that the frequent alternation of 
light, in going and coming suddenly 
from the dark study into the bright 
blaze of the dining-room, might 'be the 
cause of -his disorder. He immediately 
hired other lodgings in a Afferent quar- 
ter of the city, more fevourably situated 
in regard to tne light ; and discontinued 
reading and writing for a while in ^ 
eveniufif. l%is was suiBcient, and soon 
effected a cure.** 

These cases are very instructive. They 
show the ffreat danger of sudden changes 
from weak to strong light, and prepare 
us to feel the importance of the fbUowlng 
rules. 

1 . No man who is desirous of securing 
the advantage of sound, heahhy eyes, 
should sufibr himself to expose them 
suddenly to a strong Hght, on awddng 
from sleep. 

The surest mode' of avoidi^ig all danser 
from thiJB sdurccj will be fbitiid in a habit 
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of early rising. If all students, especi- 
ally those who have weak eyes, could be 
persuaded to conform to this rule, they 
would be amply rewarded by a sounder 
jftid more permanent vision. But when, 
from any unavoidable causes, this cannot 
be done, nature's mode of illuminating 
the earth should be borne in mind, and 
the same advantage secured, by a' judi- 
cious arrangement of the sleeping apart- 
ment. Let the bed, for instance, be so 
dtuated, that the day-light shall never 
break in a direct Hne upon the face ; but 
fall backwards over the head. If the 
windows are opposite to the rising sun, 
let them be yarded by curtains or 
blinds of sufficient thickness to soften 
and modify the intensity of its rays, and 
render the light agreeable to the eyes. 
A simple curtain suspended at the side 
of the Ded, next the nead, will be suffi- 
cient for this purpose. 

2. The apartment selected for the 
stody should be a well lighted room. 

Thid also is a verv important direction 
to ail whose professions demand a great 
and continual use of the eyes. Not only 
are sudden changes from darkness to 
fight, injurious immediately after awak- 
ing from the sleep of the night; but, as 
appears from the case already stated, they 
may, if often repeated, be equally ii\ju- 
rious in the daytime. Very few who study 
much, can neglect this caution, vrithout 
impairing, sooner or later, the strength 
of flieir eyes. Instances are numerous, 
where such neglect has induced a degree 
of irritability that has prepared the way 
for fatal weakness and disease. Indeea, 
it can seldom be borne for any leng& of 
time, without inducing a painful sensa- 
tion in the organ, which, if not removed 
by more judicious management, degene- 
rates into troublesome disorder, and 
wholly unfits the eye fpr long continued, 
elo^ application. The frequent habit of 
g(Hng from a dark study into the brightly 
illuminated streets, almost invariably s;e- 
nerateb a high degree of morbid sensibi- 
Bty of the retina^ and intolerance of 
light, very difficult and obstinate of cure. 

3. The individual who devotes the 
evening to study, should never sit an 
hour or more m darkness, before he 
begins his labours. 

Many are in the habit of doing this, 
with the belief, that they are giving the 
eyes rest, and performing an essential 
service to them; and preparing them 
{he better for the duties of the eyening. 



But it is a great mistake, as will at once 
be perceived, by bearing the. preceding 
observations in mind. There can be no 
more certain mode of inducing all the 
eyils of sudden changes of light. 

4. The room in which 9ie evening 
study is performed should be well lighted. 

An error almost* fatal to enduring 
strength of the eyes, is yery prevalent 
on this subject. Some from avarice, 
some from mistaken, economy, others^ 
from ignorance of the true principles 
which should regulate the aegree of 
light proper for the labouring eye, are in 
the habit of studying whole evenings, in 
large rooms very inadequately lifted. 
We have often seen the student porintf 
for hours over his books and papers, ana 
straining his eyes, by the duU glimmer- 
ing of one poor candle or lamp. Kay, 
as if more anxious to save oil than eye- 
sight, we have seen others, whose lamp 
was provided with double burners, care- 
fully pull down the vrick of one, that 
there might be no unn^essary waste. 
When the smarting lids and watering 
eyes have compelled them to extinguish 
the other, we have felt more disposed to 
charge them vrith avarice, >or censure 
them for ignorance, than to sympathize 
in their sufferings. Others provide what 
is considered by many as the best even- 
ing light, the argand lamp ; but covered 
with so thick a shade, that the only part , 
of the room sufficiently illuminated, ia 
the book or paper over which they are 
occupied. Tnis is a great nustake. A 
moment's rejection shows that both 
these are subjected to the dangers aboye 
described.. In the first case, the eyes 
become accustomed to a degree of dark- 
ness, which, compared vrith the brighter 
light of the succeeding day, is very 
detrimental. In the second, they are 
exposed to continual alternations of light 
during the evening ; as they are neces- 
sarily so frequently obliged to turn the 
eyes from the highly iUuminated surface 
of the book, to the cmnparatively sur- 
rounding darkness of the room. 

Nothing exerts a more favourable in- 
fluence in preserving a healthy condition 
of the stuaent*s eyes, than a proper ad- 
justment of the light during tne hours of 
labour. Perhaps nothing tends more 
certainty to injure them, and to induce 
serious debility, than neglecting to 
secure the advantages of such an adyust- 
ment. 

Too little fight debifitates the eyes^ 
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not only hy the alternations above men- 
tioned, to which every one who studies 
by such a light is constantly liable ; but 
it also strains them, by compelling them 
to inordinate action, in order to obtain 
distinct vision. The uneasy sensations 
occasioned by attempting to read or 
write, for a snort time only, by an in- 
adequate light, are sufficient evidence of 
this. Whenever they are perceived, 
they should be regarded as the premo- 
nitory signs of more serious evils, to 
which such a habit may lead. 

Too much light, on the contrary, 
dazzles and confuses the eyes. If they 
are continually exposed to it, as they are 
in apartments injudiciously selected and 
lighted, a degree of morbid sensibility 
will, sooner or later, be induced, and 
unfit them for the purposes of study. 

In northern countries which are al- 
most perpetually covered with snow, in- 
stances of blindness are very frequent 
from the great exposure of the eyes to 
the strong dazzling light, occasioned by 
the reflection of the sun from their white 
surface. ' In these cases, the powers of 
the retina are suddenly exhausted by the 
stimulus of extreme degrees of light. 
The same effect not unfrequently takes 
place more gradually, but with equal 
certainty, when the eyes are exposed, for 
a series of years, to labour in rooms too 
much lighted. 

From these observations we draw the 
following rules : — 

5. The eye, both in reading and writ- 
ing, should ^ways have that moderate 
degree of light, which is best suited to its 
powers ; ^'hich produces easy, distinct 
vision ; and which is wholly unattended 
with any unpleasant sensations. 

6. The light of the room in which we 
study should be, as much as possible, 
equally distributed. It should never be 
a reflected or concentrated light. Both 
these kinds of light, when the eyes are 
long and frequently exposed to them, are 
very injurious. Nothing can be more 
dangerous to the health of the eyes, than 
exposure to a highly concentrated light. 
A late eclipse of uie sun occasioned some 
melancholy examples of the pernicious 
consequences of such exposure. The 
writer has seen two cases of incurable 
blindness, in individuals who ignorantly 
watched its progress with the nsdced eye ; 
and many others, in which vision was 
seriously impaired. These are extreme 
cases ; Sut it is not difficult to perceive, 



that the same cause in a less d^free 
may, in the course of time, prove highly 
debilitating to the vision. They are 
mentioned to impress the mind with the 
importance of the direction. The neg- 
lect of it has laid the foundation of many 
a dangerous ophthalmia, followed by 
weakness of sight, that unfitted the indi- 
vidual} during life, for diligent study. 

Nothing, for example, can be worse 
than the habit of studying at an open 
window, which receives the strong re- 
flection from an opposite wall, against 
which the sun shines. An apartment 
into which the direct rays of the sun 
shine, is much more easily endured by 
the eyes, than one where they are thus 
tormented byJiis reflected rays. 

Nature's lignt is uniformlyand equally 
diffused. Wherever the eye turns, over 
the broad surface of creation, this har- 
monious distribution is pleasing to it, 
and in perfect harmony with its func- 
tions and powers. Perhaps the man 
who, in the pursuits of literature, is ever 
immured in his study, especially in the 
city, surrounded by houses which are 
continually annoying him by reflected 
light, cannot, on many accounts, be con- 
sidered as living in a state of nature,— 
certainly not, so far as the health of the 
eye is concerned. Therefore, when he 
is compelled to occupy such a room, 
he will, if he sets a proper value upon 
the blessings of a sound, permanent 
vision, imitate as far as possible nature's 
method of illumination, and adopt such 
measures as will prevent the introduc- 
tion of both the direct and reflected 
light. 

7. A few words may be proper, upon 
the quantity of light that is best adapted 
to evening study. It should always, as in 
the day, be sufficient to enable the student 
to see easily and distinctly, and without 
occasioning any efibrt, labour or straining 
of the eyes. Here, very fatal mistakes are 
often made. How many students sit for 
whole evenings, straining the eyes, even 
till midnight, by the light of one dull 
lamp I How many think, while they do 
it, tnat they are performing an import- 
ant service to the eyes I How many 
wonder, that with such prudence and 
care, they should be obliged to retire 
from their labour by the itching, painful 
sensations of the organ ; by the water- 
ing, redness, and other symptoms, which 
speak a language so plain, that one would 
think the most stupid might understand 
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its meaning. The eyes are strained; 
they have been labouring in darkness; 
and this is their mode of begging for 
more light, or repose. They have no 
organs of speech. If they had, tbey 
would make the request long before 
compelling obedience by the smarting 
and pain. How many have continued to 
commit this error, until incurable weak- 
ness of the eyes has left, them to mourn, 
when too late, their ignorance and folly 1 

If the common lamp be used, two 
would, to most eyes, be better than one ; 
since the light of a single lamp, espe- 
cially if the print is small, is insufficient 
for easy, distinct vision. 

But common lamps and candles are 
the worst possible means u)f lighting a 
study; and cannot be recommended. 
They are bad, in the first place, because 
they occasion an irregular, flickering 
light The flame is unsteadv ; especially 
in the heat of summer, wnen the win- 
dows are open ; and in the winter, when 
so many strong currents are blowing 
about them. The eyes are ofteh seri- 
ously incommoded by this. If candles 
are used, the best kind are the wax or 
spermaceti, because they are more pure, 
and the flame preserves a more uniform 
length, and a more steady, perpendicular 
direction. They are also better, because 
they emit no smoke, and do not dete- 
riorate the atmosphere of the room, like 
burning oil and tallow. The distinguished 
German oculist. Beer, recommends four 
wax candles as ihe best light for evening 
study. 

In the opinion of the writer, the com- 
mon argand study lamp, now so much 
in use, but without the dark shade, for 
reasons already mentioned, aflbrds the 
raost appropriate light for the health of 
the eyes. It yields a sufiicient light. 
Its degree can De more easily graduated 
to the sensibility of the eye than any 
other. The flame is perfectly steady 
and uniform, and unaffected by currents 
of air. It occasions no smoke, and con- 
sequently is better adi^pted to secure all 
the desiderata demanded on the prin- 
ciples by which our rooihs should be ar- 
tificially lighted for evening study. The 
ground-glass shade, however, is not the 
most appropriate, because it produces too 
concentrated a light, and is therefore inju- 
rious to the eye. The best shade is one 
of oiled paper, which difluses a sufficient 
light rouna the room, and is not, by its 
glare, offensive to vision. 



Before leaving this branch of our 
subject, there are several other habits, 
which, in the course of time, may injure 
the eyes, and are therefore of sufficient 
importance to be noticed. Their im- 
portance perhaps is greater, because 
they are so common ; and because their 
injurious effects are produced in such an 
insidious manner, and by such imper- 
ceptible degrees, as to be easily over- 
looked. 

(I.) In connexion with the above re- 
marks upon the ii\jurious consequences 
of reflected and concentrated light, we 
would enter a protest against the prac- 
tice, adopted by some studious men, of 
wearing shades before the eyes, when 
they read by candle-light. The majority 
who do this, with the belief that they 
are protecting the eyes, and securing 
them from £inger, commit a serious 
error. This will be seen at once, by 
bearing in mind the facts upon which 
some of the above-mentioned rules are 
founded. They keeb the eyes in an 
unnatural degree of aarkness, that un- 
fits them for the stronger light to which 
they are exposed when the shade is re- 
moved; and thus they are exposed to 
the evil consequences described when 
alluding to the effects of sudden changes 
from weak to strong light. 

But there are exceptions to this rule. 
They are those individuals whose eyes 
are prominent, and stand out far from 
the head, and whose eye-brows and eye- 
lashes are weak and deficient. These 
are deprived of nature's shade, and re- 
quire an artificial one. The best is a 
shade of thin green silk, which does not 
wholly exclude the rays of light, but 
only softens them. The worst are var- 
nished shades of leather, or any other 
bright impervious material. They are 
improper, and ill-adapted to the end, 
because they screen the eye too much, 
and cause the pupil to be too widely 
dilated; by which more light is per- 
mitted to enter it from the highly illu- 
minated surface of the book or paper, 
than consists with its healthy condition » 
The effects are not dissimilar here to 
those produced by exposing the eyes to 
a too concentratea light. 

(•2.) But we would enter ^ louder pro- 
test against another habit, wholly at 
variance with all the above principles, 
and' which has prematurely ruined the 
eyes of hundreds and thousands. It is 
the habit of r?«^diug and writing by 
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hate them> collectively or individually, 
is an act of infidelity. 

** But if any one confesses that angels 
exist, but asserts that they have sexual 
differences, it is an act of infidelity. Or 
if he confesses that there are angels, 
and that they have no sexual differ- 
ences, but declares that he does not re- 
pose trust in them, or love them, he is 
to be esteemed an infidel. 

** Preserve us, O God, from the sin 
of infidelity ! 

** Of the Divine books. Faith in the 
books of (jod is thb, that we are per- 
suaded in our mind, and confess with 
our tongue, that these illustrious books 
are from God, which he sent down from 
heaven to his prophet ; which demission 
was niade without creation, (the koran is) 
eternal, without production, In them 
are contained the commands and prohi- 
Utions of God ; his edicts, his promises, 
and his threatenings ; his declaration of 
what is lawful, and what is unlawful; 
the distinction between obedience and 
rebeUiou ; and his information of his re- 
tributive justice, both aa regards rewards 
and punishments. All these books are 
the very word of God, the Most High, 
which is read by the tongue, guarded 
in the volumes, and written in the 
hearts of men. But this word of God 
is distinct from those letters and vocal 
sounds, and yet these letters and vocal 
sounds are metaphorically called the 
word of God, because they indicate 
God*s real word. In the same way that 
we call our expressions our words, be- 
cause they indicate what is truly out 
word. As the poet says: — 

Our real language dweUa within o«r brcMti^ 

The tongue Is but an index of the heart. 

These things God well kiiews. 

**The M)oks are one hmidred and 
four in number; of which God, 1(be 
Most High, sei^ down ten to Adam, 
fifty to Seth, thuiy to Idris,* ten to 
Alu^^m, one to Moses, which it the 
mvi, Therahf (Itaw,) or Fentateueh; 
one to Issa, (Jesus,) which is the Ungtil, 
(Bvangelkiiii, or Goi^l;) one to David, 
«nd this is the Book of Psalms ; and ooe 
to MohMumedy which is the Forkmi,1f 
(Koraft.) He who denies these vohimea, 

• Idri», or Edris, is ont of ttie mohammedan 
appellations of th^ prophet Sno«h : it it dcrivod 
from a word signifying intelligence or study, ac- 
cording to some, because he vras the first natural 
pMlDSopher : aoootdiag te others, because he wae 
an excellent taUw» mideould ma!k9 a 9oat in a dag. 

t That is, "the discerner,** or " distinguisher 
Hlween tni|k and faleebeod, justice and Injustice.'' 



or doubts eoneeming them, or t part of 
them, or a chapter, or a versicle, or a 
word of them^ is certainly an infidel. 

** Preserve us, O God, from the sin 
of infidelity. 

** Ckmeeruing the ambassadors of 
God. Taith m the ambassadors of Gcd 
demands that we recognise la the heart, 
and confess with the tongue, that God, 
the Most High, has appointed prophets, 
ambassadors chosen from among men, 
and sent as messengers to men, preaofaers 
of eternal truth, to whom implicit £aitk 
and confidence is due; who command 
and forbid certain things, (as they are 
inspired,) and bear to men the revealed 
ed&ts of the Deity, and make manifest 
to them his constitutions and decrees, 
the appointments he has matk, and th« 
rules he requires to be observed; aad 
reveid to men things hidden from the 
powa*s cKf their natuSral undrarstaiidiDga ; 
as the nature or essence of the Di- 
vinity, the attributes, the works and qp»- 
ations of God, the retorreotios, | asd 

} " The ttaditlenft respecting the fllgns iriikh 
Mohammed declared should precede the reaur- 
rection, vary very much. One declares htan to 
have said, ' The resurrection will not take plaee 
until you sh^U lee ten tokene^.— 1. Smoke, (or a 
dense miat,) which will £11 the east and west, and 
remain forty days.— 2. Dajil, (Antichrist)— S. A 
Wast which will come oat of the mouiktaiA <>€ 8a- 
fah.— 4. The rising of the sun in the west.-*^. The 
coming down of Jesus, the son of Mary. — 6. The 
eeminf of Qog and Magog. — 7. A sinking ^ the 
earth in the e{>et.— 8. Anothei in the west.— 9, >j|^ 
other in the land tjS. Arabia. — 10. A fire, which will 
come out of the land of Yemen, whteh wfll drive 
man tewards a land in which w^ he the tttlBf ef 
the dead.' "—Uuchaal^ ii, 552. 

" It appears that the fourth sign was that which 
tlMi9Uewerior Mohammed found it meet diffieok 
le oMiceive : they soi^lU additional informatiitn (^ 
the subject, and received in reply the most singulat 
lecture on astronomy that has ever been recorded. 
He said, * When the sun itoee, he goes te proetrate 
himself under God's imperial throne, and thep 
asks permission to go to the east, wMch is given 
hiia, and he is ordered to go to the east, soi^rlBe. 
And the time approaches when the sun wiU |^q»- 
trate, hut it will not be ap()roved, and he will iCsk 
leave to go and rise in the east, bnt it wiU not be 
gnnled; and it witt he said te hte, Itetum te the 
nlace from whence you came ; as you eame from 
the west, so also return to it, and rise there.*** — 
Mitthcal, ibid. 

"The traditiona about PMjal (An^chiiat) are 
very numerous. Mohammed thus desQribed his 
personal appearance : * Terilv he Is of Ithr statue, 
altiiough bulky; and has siMy foet, and ia bted, 
with his flesh even on one side of his £Eu:e, without 
the mark of>4m eye, ^d his other eye is neither 
Aill, nor sunk into his head.'" "The MSimt^ 
explanation is given of the other signs of the resur- 
rection i * Dajid will come to a trjQbe, and call Uiera 
to him, and they wilf believe in him; Md he wfil 
order the sky, and rate will fall; an^ h»iiiH ord« 
the earth, and it wiU produce verduxe; and in th« 
evening their cattle will come to him wim highei 
hanpa upon theiv bac^ than Oay nHnt out wMl 
in the ttoraiiM; and their udden wiU ha * 
and their flanks shall be full. Alter tl 
wSl go te anoffaer tribe^ mid call thett, 
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^TiTificatiaa of the dead ; the punish- 
ment of the sepulchre,* and the interroT 
gation, and the examination, and the 
scale and balance, f and the bridge| or 
road that must be trodden bv adl on the 
last day, and the fish-pool,{ and para- 
dise with ite delights, II and hell with its 
punishments. But the ^ophets are free 
nrom errors and great sins, and all be- 
lieve in the same creed, which is islam- 
ism, and the mohammedan faith, al- 
though they were different institutions. 
They are also elected from created beings, 
honoured by personal communication 
with God, and by descent of angels to 
them; supported by manifest miracles, 
which are contrary to the ordinary course 
of nature; as that some brought back 
the dead to life, spoke with beasts and 
trees, and other inanimate beings, and 
other miracles of a similar nature ; to 
which degree of Divine eminence none 
but God*s prophets can attain. God 

win xtAise; and he win nvithhold rain from Aeir 
verdure and cultivation; and they wUI suffer a fa- 
mine, and possess nothing. . . . And whilst 
Dajal will. be about these things, on a sudden 
Gdi will send Jet U8» son of Mary, and he will come 
down on a white tower, on the east of Damascus ; 
clothed in robes covered with red flowers, resting 
the palms of his hands upon the wings of two an- 
ids; and every infidel will die who shall be 
breathed upon by the Messiah, and the breath of 
lestts will reach as far as eye can see. And Jesus 
will seek for Dajal until he finds him at a door in a 
cottage called Lud, (in Palestine,) and will kill him. 
Then a tribe will come to Jesus, whom God shall 
have preserved from the e? lis of Dajal, and he will 
comfort them, and will inform them of the degreesk 
ot eminence they will meet with in paradise. 
And God will^end Gog and Magog, and they will 

Sas lightly over every land, high and low; and 
ose who shall come before them will pass over 
the lake of Tiberias, and will drink all the water in 
it. And Jesus and his friends will be forbidden to 
descend from the mountain of Tur, (Sinai, whither 
Ood had commanded them to retire,) until the 
head of one bullock will be worth more to them 
tlu^[i a hnndred dinars is to you this day. And Je- 
sus and his friends will pray for the destruction of 
Gag and Magog, and Ood will send insects into 
tlieir necks, and they will die at once. Then Je- 
sus and his companions will come down upon the 
earth, and they will not find a spot of ground un- 
pcdluted by the carcasses of the wicked ; but God 
will send birds with necks like the camels of Kho- 
rassan, who shall destroy them. And the mus- 
sulmans will burn fires of the bows, and arrows, 
and quiver, of Gog and Magog for seven years. 
After that God will send rafns over towns and 
forests, and the earth will be washed as if swept. 
After that, it will be said to the earth, ' Bring 
your frnit.' And in those days, from ten to forty 
persons shall eat of one pomegranate, and find 
shelter under its rind; and in those days there 
will be abundance of milk, so that the milk of 
one camel will fill a company of men, and the milk 
«f a cow will fill a tribe, and the milk of a goat will 
be sufiicient for several people. And whilst this is 
doing, God will send an odoriferous gale, which will 
take them under its arm, and will take the s^ 
«f every true believer ; and the bad people will 
remain, who breed enmity in the earth, like asses 
fghtiaf ftog^hei, and on these people the resurrec- 
tion will come to pass."— Jf i«cAca/, vol. ii. p. 567. 
• " When a corpse is laid in the grave, the mo- 



also has instituted t t«ak and order 
amongst them, by which one is more 
eminent than another. Thus, those 
amongst them who have fulfilled the office 
oi ambassadors from God, are superior 
to those who haye not been delegated ; 
and those who have instituted a new 
mode of religious worship, to those who 
have not been commissioned to discharge 
that trust. The first of all was Adam, 
the last and most excellent was Mo- 
hammed, rthe blessing of God be upon 
him.) After the order of the prophets, 
the most excellent of created beings 
were Abu-Bekr, Omar, Othman, and 
All. After them in the order of dignity, 
follow the six most honoured companions 
of Mohammed— "Talcha, Al-Zobeir,Zeid, 
Saad, Aldal- Rahman, and Abu Obeida; 
and after them the rest of his associates : 
and after them the generation of men 
to which Mohammed Ahe peace and 
blessing of Gtxl be on nim) was sent. 

hammedans believe that an angel gives notice of 
it to the two examiners, Monker and Nakir, ter- 
rific angels of livid and gloomv appearance, whose 
duty it is to inquire into the life and actions of the 
deceased. They order (he dead person to sit up- 
right, iitnd if he obeys not instaDtly, they drag 
him up with an iron hook ; and as these examiners 
are not supposed to be very patient, the moham- 
medans have their graves made hoUow, in order 
that they may be able to sit up without difficulty. 
The angels rigidly question the corpse respecting 
his faith : if he answers satis|!sct<^ly, they tufSu 
him to be refreshed with the breezes of paradise; 
but if not, they beat him on the temples with maces 
of iron, or pull him about with the iron hook ot 
scythe, until he roars so loud as to be heard by all 
the universe except mm i^ gMis (genii). They 
then thrust him back into the grave, giving him 
as companions ninety-nin^ dragons, with seven 
heads each, who gnaw his carcass until the day of 
judgment." 

t "The mohammedans say that each of the 
scales will be sufficiently lai^ to contain the uni- 
verse, and that the balance will be held by the an- 
gel Gabriel. The books in which the good and bad 
actions of a man's life are severally recorded, will 
be weighed, and the examination will be so nice, 
that the weight of a hair will turn the scale. 

t " The bridge of Al Sirah, leads flrom earth to 
heaven, but passes over the very centre of hell ; it 
is finer than a hair, and sharper than a razor's 
edge; it is beset on both sides with briers and 
thorns. Over it the righteous shall pass rapidly, 
and without impediment, but the wicked shall 
iie hujrled into the burning lake which roars be- 
neath them." 

§ ** The fi^-pool is designed to refresh the 
righteous after they have passed the bridge Al 
Sirah. It is described as an exact square, of a 
month's journey in compasa. Its water is sup- 
plied by two pipes firon one of the rivers of para- 
dise, is whiter than milk or silver, and more 040- 
riferous than musk; the pebbles over which it 
rolls are diamonds and rubies ; its sands are seed- 
pearls. Among it are as rnanx cups as there are 
stars in the firmament, and whosoever tastes of its 
streams shall never thirst agt&n." 

i " It it a dispute among the mohanmedans, 
whether paradise be now in existence, or is as yet 
nncreate. ITie more orthodox, however, aObpt the 
former opinira. The voluptseus deseriptins <rf the 
sensual pleasures to be enloyed by the £utnfiil, are 
a great stain of the koran/' 
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"May the favour of God be upon ihera 
all. Then follow those wise persons who 
perform good actions. The number of 
the prophets, according to a certain tra- 
dition, amounts to 2^24,000 ; but accord- 
ing to another tradition, to 124,000. 
Among these, 313 have filled the office 
of ambassadors ; and there are six who 
brought new constitutions — Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Moham- 
med. May God bless and be favourable 
to them all I It is not required as a 
condition of faith, that a person should 
know their number, but it is necessary 
that he should feel an affection towards 
them ; for whoever denies the veracity 
of one of the prophets, or doubts it, or 
doubts concerning any thing which a 
prophet has told, he, indeed, is an in- 
fidel. 

** Preserve us, O Lord, from the sin 
of infidelity !" 

We shall continue our notice of the 
creed of mohammedanism, in our next 
number. Meanwhile w^ must observe, 
that the particulars already given afibrd 
indisputable evidence of the diabolical 
source from whence it emanated. • The 
statements as to Divine judgments are 
puerile and repulsive to common sense ; 
even the rewards held out in the life to 
come are "earthly, sensual, devilish." 

J. 



THE GARDEN. 
AUGUST. 

Kitchen-garden, Make frequent sow- 
ings of small salading, radishes, and let- 
tuce, the latter . for winter and spring 
use ; sow early sorts of cabbage to come 
in for coleworts in spring. Sow parsley 
for winter ^nd spring use, and bien- 
nials in general; cauliflowers to stand 
the winter in sheltered borders, or 
under frames. Transplant leeks, and 
perennial herbs, also cabbages and let- 
tuce, as ground becomes vacant; sow 
onions for a full winter crop; gather 
cucumbers, radish pods, and nasturtium 
buds for pickling. Take up onions as 
they ripen ; spread them on namper lids 
or something of that kind for a few days, 
and rope them when perfectly dry, re- 
moving small bulbs for pickling. JEarth 
up celery, white beet, &c. 

Fruit-garden. Still plant str^ber- 
ries if required. Complete the pruning 
and training of summer shoots of fruit 



trees ; where fruit is beginning to ripeil, 
be very moderate in thinning the leaves. 
Mat up fruit on north walls intended to 
be reserved till late in autumn. In dry 
weather water trees planted in spring*. 

Flower-garderu Sow auricula and 
polyanthus seeds in pots or boxes, so as 
to admit of winter protection ; these 
seeds come up stronger than if kept till 
the following spring, and flower more 
vigorously ; sow also mignonette and 
stocks for flowering in winter. This is 
the best time for taking off rooted slips 
of auricula. 

Plant autumn flowering bulbs, Guern- 
sey lily, &c. ; also the dried offsets of 
tulips and other bulbs for multiplying ; 
from their small size and tenderness they 
suffer from being long out of ground. 
Take up martagon and other lilies, the 
stalks of which are now dried off; di- 
vide and replant as soon as you please. 

The latest sowing of flower- seeds 
should now take place ; whether of an- 
nuals for late flowering, or of biennials 
and perennials. Prop and train climbers, 
sweet peas, &c. ; water as the season 
requires ; gather seeds as they ripen. 

Hot-house, green-house, Sfc, There 
is very little doing in this department 
except recruiting beds.where it is wished 
to keep up a late growth of cucumbers, 
melons, &c. Some very tender plants 
may require to be returned to the house 
^t the end of this month, if the nights are 
at all chilly. 

Appearances of the month. Field 
flowers are in blossom in great abund- 
ance, and the bread corns are ripe. In 
the garden the mallows, hollyhocks, lo- 
belias, althaea frutex, autumnal crocus, 
lychnus and marigolds, are in full flower, 
and the asters, dahliahs, and trench and 
african marigolds begin to blossom. 
Apricots, green gages, and plums are 
ripe, also the earlier sorts of apples and 
pears. 



PRESUMPTUOUS SIN. 

We must ever remember that sin 
is the abominable thing which God 
hates, and against which the whole 
of his word is directed; and though 
penitent sinners are so gladly reiceived 
by him, that there is joy in heaven over 
their conversion, presumptuous sin is a 
great gulf, out of which few who fall 
into it are resiored.^Bishop of Chester. 
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King John liuntinj. 



ENGUSH HISTORY. 

Johit, surnamed Lackland, 

John was the youngest and favourite 
«on of_ Henry ii., a spoiled child, 
weak in mind, prone to falsehood, cru- 
elty, and vice of every description, dis- 
playing levity and fickleness of conduct 
under the most difficult or serious cir- 
cumstances. According to hereditary 
descent, and the desire expressed by the 
late king, his nephew Arthur, the son of 
Geoffry, should have succeeded to the 
throne. But as the crown of England 
still depended upon the assent of the 
barons or parliament, John was chosen 
in preference to Arthur, then a boy of 
eleven years old. This measure was 
chiefly effected by Hubert, archbishop of 
Canterbury, who warmly espoused the 
cause of John. The consideration that an 
elected king would probably be willing 
to grant privileges to his powerful sub- 
jects, no doubt influenced the decision. 
Philip, king of France, availed himself of 
the state of afiairs, and countenanced Ar- 
thur's claim, particularly in respect to 
the provinces on tlje continent which 
liad been annexed to t}ie english crown. 
A war ensued : Arthur was taken pri- 
soner, and confined in the castle of 
Kouen. He never appeared again. 
Tradition relates that John put his 
nephew to death with his own hands. 



No proof was ever offered that he died a 
natural death. 

Philip raised a claim to Normandy 
under the feudal law. This was a mere 
pretext; but Be invaded the country, 
and the fortresses submitted to him, 
almost without resistance. John fled to 
England, and requested the pope to in- 
terfere in his behalf. Innocent iii., an 
ambitious and able pontiff, eagerly seized 
this opportunity of increasing his power. 
Applying Matt, xviii. 17, 18, to his pur- 
pose, he required Philip to submit to 
his arbitration — a very complete exem- 
plification of Satan's followers wresting 
the Scripture to serve their own pur- 
poses. Philip, however, persisted, and 
obtained possession of Normandy. John 
being thus deprived of his continental 
possessions, the appellation of Lackland 
was applied to him. 

In 1205, Hubert, the archbishop of 
Canterbury, died. Some of the younger 
monks of the monastery attached to tnat 
see, secretly elected the sub-prior Regi- 
nald, ^and sent him to Rome to get his 
election confirmed ; but upon reflection, 
and farther consultation, tney applied to 
the king for his permission in the usual 
form, and chose Gray, bishop of Nor- 
wich, the king's favourite minister, for 
primate. He also proceeded to Rome. 
The pope took advantage of this state of 
affairs: he annulled both elections; and 
2a 
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declaring that the monks of Canterbury, 
while at Rome, were relieved from 
obeying the royal mandate as to the 
object of selection, he directed, them to 
choose for their primate Stephen Lang- 
ton, an englishman, then chancellor of 
Paris. John was enraged at this, and 
sending two of his recldes^ knights, ex- 
pelled the monks of Canterbury, and 
obliged them to leave the kingdom. 
The pope did not hesitate to push to the 
uttermost his proceedings against a weak 
monarch like John. As the king re- 
fused to admit Langton, the pontiff 
placed England under an interdict, a 
severe ecclesiastical censure, by virtue of 
which the churches were every where 
closed, and public services were sus- 
pended. Baptism alone was performed, 
the dead were buried in common ground, 
the statues and pictures of saints were 
taken down, and the country was in the 
state of a land destitute of public reli- 
gious worship. The poet thus describes 
it:— 

" Realms quake by turns ; proud arbitress of grace, 
The church by mandate shadowing forth the power 
She arrogates o'er heayen's eternal door, 
Closes the gates of every sacred place. 
Straight from the sun and tainted air's embrace 
All sacred things are covered ; cheerftil mom 
Grows sad as night— no seemly garb is worn, 
Nor is a face allowed to meet a &ce 
inth natural smile of greeting. Bells are dumb ; 
Ditches are graves-^fbaereal tites denied; 
And in the churchyard he must take his bride 
Who dares be wedded ! Fancies thickly come 
Into the pensive heart ill-fortified, 
And oomliBrtless despaks the soul benumb." 

WoaiMWOETH. 

Though the religious observances thus 
suspended were in many respects a tissue 
of unmeaning ceremonies, idolatry, and 
falsehood, we cannot but be struck at the 
atrocious conduct of the pretended mi- 
nister of God, who punished thepeople 
for the fault of their king. He was 
evidentlv guided by the spirit concerning 
which tne apostle said, *'many are the 
enemies of the cross of Christ; whose 
end is destruction, whose glory is In 
their shame, who mind earthly things.** 
This spirit had begun to exist, even in 
the days of the apostles ;• but it was now 
openly displayed, not hesitating to claim 
the power of Deity, and to apply all its 
influence to support wicked and unchris- 
tian proceedings. The subject is at once 
brought clearly to our view in all its 
strength, when we remember that the 
papacy held out the services and cere- 
monials thus forbidden, as not only the 
means of grace, but the necessary pass- 
port to happiness in the world to come ; 



so that merely for a dispute with the 
king respecting the appomtment of an 
archbishop, the pope exposed all his 
subjects to those sufferings, which the 
ecclesiastics of Rome taught would be 
felt, even after death. 

John resented the conduct of the 
pope, by inflicting punishments upon 
tht clergy who obeved the mandate, and 
he encouraged violent men to plunder 
them. He went to Ireland with an 
army, as that country was in & disturbed 
state, from the ill conduct of the english 
settlers, and the unwillingness of the 
natives to submit to their invaders. The 
kmg succeeded in bringing the country 
into a more ouiet condition, and estab* - 
lished the english laws. He also gained 
a victory over the king of Scotland. At 
this period, his conduct was arbitrary 
and cruel, as, in fact, it always was ; so 
that, instead of gaining the affections of 
his subjects, he alienated them still 
farther. He imposed arbitrary fines 
upon the most trivial pretences. He 
obliged the countess of Warwick to pay 
the sum of 1000/. for permission to 
remain a widow. He ordered a jew of 
Bristol to pay 10,000 marks, and on his 
refusal, commanded that one of his teeth 
should be drawn everv day, till he pro- 
duced the money. The jew lost sercft 
teeth, and then paid the smn rsquiicd. 
Another, and more horrible instance of 
cruelty, was his commanding twenty* 
eight youths, the sons of the princinal 
gentry of Wales, who were placed in his 
hands as hostages, to be hanged. This 
mandate was executed promptly in the 
morning, before he breakfasted. 

After two years* quarrel with John, 
the pope, in 1213, proceeded to the most 
decided measures in his power, which he 
would not have dared to adopt against m> 
king who was popular with his sulneelSy 
or possessed a stronger mind than Johai. 
He pronounced him to be exconmuuii- 
cated and deposed, and recommended 
the king of r ranee to invade England, 
and become its monarch. Philip will- 
ingly undertook the enterprise, and le- 
vied an army for that jmirpose. John 
prepared for resistance. The people wa» 
unwilling to submit to a foreign power*; 
but they hated their king, vSi he soon 
felt that he could' not hope for sin^oit 
against the enemy. Pandulf, the legate 
of the pope, learning that John's cou- 
rage faile(^ hastened to England before 
the French army. The wretched Jdm 
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eiAered into negotiation with Pandulf, 
aad alt^ repeated equivocations, agreed 
to resign h» kiagdom to the-pope, and 
hi^ it in fiiture as a mere vasssd. of the 
flee g( B(»ne; to receive again the prelates 
lie had banished; to take an oath that he 
would obe^r the papal mandates, and to 
• fof a yearfy tribute. This submission 
was^miMle public at Bover, where Jbhn 
kneeled beiore the legate, and gave up 
^ ei^wn into his hands, reeeiving it 
again a& a gift from the pope. Several 
fl the english nobility witnessed this 
ceremony^ preferring to see their king 
ihos degraded, rather than to support 
his indepoidence,. and enable him to 
' eoBtimie his ijrtamj. John also laid on 
ibe ground, befone the legate, the first 
payment of his tribute to we pope, when 
ihe proud, prelate trampled upon the 
can. Jchn was mortified at. being placed 
in this humiliating situation, but he 
jEbowed hift tyrannieal temper by order- 
iM[ a hermit to be put to deaths whose 
mmoe waa having openly for^kdd that 
the l^ng would lose bis orowa befom a 
eertain day. The event came to pass, 
bnt no sup^natural gifts were requisite 
to foresee it. 

Fandulf returned to France, smd for*-^ 
bade Philip to proaeed upon his expedi* 
tiott against England, as that eountry 
bek>nged to the see of Rome. The 
king of Frimce loudly oomplaiBed at 
being Uius duped into a hurge and use- 
kis expense, and resolved to attache 
Sbiders* This utempt was unsoecess- 
M; and the english fieet gomg to the 
aaestanee of the Fl^astings^ obtained a 
dedunve viett^ry over the French, cap* 
taring a large number of their vessels. 

John, now gave further evidenoe oi his 
folly. Absurdly ekted at his success, 
he would have delayed the recall ai 
Tisngtom and the other prelates, m^ 
smnmoned his nobles to^ aasist him in 
the imwsioB of France. The barons 
rdlised liU he had performed- the con- 
gous promised to the 1^^; and the 
kiog then not only received the bishops, 
bnt prostrated himself before them^ and 
besMighl their pty> 

John was soon afterwards involved in 
cti^mtte with his nobles. In the course of 
ibese discussions, he s^it two knights 
and an ecclesiastic to the mohammedan 
emperor of Spain, ofiering to become his 
tributary, and to embrace the religion of 
the false prophet. The mohanunedan 
prince questioned the envovs about Eng- 
land, and the person and character of 



their monarch. After hearing the ac- 
count they gave, he declared that John 
was a mad dotard, and refused to listen 
to their appUeation* There is full rea- 
son to believe that this mohammedan 
prince was oorieei in the judgment he 
formed, and that John- was insane, at 
least to such a degree as to render him 
ineapabk' of governing ; and^ in later 
times, he would problJ^y have been 
treated like an idiot or a^ madman. 

After a series of altercations between 
the king and die baiiona, the latter as- 
sembled in great pow«r, and determined 
to enforce their demand of the grant of 
a charter of privileges, such as had 
been ass^Hed to by Henry i., with other 
liberiiea ei^oyed under the Confessor. 
Oti Jtme 15, 1216, the armed nobles^ 
headed by Robert Fita-Waiter, met their 
king at Runnymoad, between Windsor 
and Staines ; a place before used for coun-* 
oils and^^ public debates; and there the 
king formally signed the grant of pri- 
vil^fen^ called mi^a cfaarta, which hai 
ever since been oonsidtred as the found- 
ation of english liberty. It explicitly 
declared many rights and privilegei^ 
particularly aa to the due^ administratifm 
of justi6e, with the restriction of the 
power oi the crown ; and it also stated 
that no talces were to be imposed without 
the consent of parliaments. It was bene- 
ficial to evwy db»8 c^i saints, exoept- 
ing the serft or slaves, who were still 
numerous in the land. But though 
these poor sufierers were left without 
additional protection, various enactments 
were made for ^ advantage of the 
lower class of freemen, who were seldom 
renumbered in the grant* of privileges 
in those days; but their assistance 
was essential to help the english barons 
in the contest with the king. Thus 
magna charta is deservedly acknow-. 
le^^ as one of the madn foundations 
upCKB which the fabric of the british 
oenstitution was rei»*ed ; but whoever 
compares the enactments of that loudly 
oelei>rated deed, with the privileges now 
enjoyed by englishmen of every rank, 
wUl discern a wide and mighty differ- 
ence, and should be thankful for the 
bJesang of living in a day so far ad- 
vanced in light and liberty. 

The conduct of John after signing 
this charter, gave further evidence of 
frenzy. He sent private orders to the 
foreigners whom he had appointed go- 
vernors of his castles, ordering them to 
prepare for hostilities; and withdrew 
2a2 
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secretly to the southern coast, where he 
concealed himself for some time. Dur- 
ing this interval, he endeavoured to 
induce needy adventurers from the 
continent to come over, and form an 
army to fight in his behalf. He 
also obtained a letter from the pope 
annulling magna charta; and the pon- 
tifi^ declared, with a profane oath, that 
the barons should be punished. He ex- 
pressed in his letter, that they had been 
instigated by Satan, and assumed to 
himself literally the power which was 
figuratively given to tne prophet Jere- 
miah : ** See, 1 have this day set thee 
over the nations and over the kingdoms, 
to root out, and to pull down, and to 
destroy, and to throw down, to build, 
and to plant," Jer. i. 10. To this he 
added a curse upon both the king and 
the barons, if they observed the condi- 
tions of the charter. 

This was going too far, even for those 
times of ignorance. The english clergy 
had no wish that the benefices of their 
land should be filled with the foreign 
minions of the pope. Langton, though 
expressly chosen to his cSftce by the 
pontifi^, encouraged the barons to resist 
his encroachments, rebuking him, and 
retorting upon him the words of Scrip- 
-ture, Isaiah v. 28, ** Which justify the 
wicked for reward, and take away the 
righteousness of the righteous from him." 
Langton and his clergy were now at 
issue with the pope, and the proud 
obstinacy of Innocent, encouraged by 
his success against John, induced him to 
persist till he made the barons declare, 
that they could not admit any right on 
the part of the pope to interfere in secu- 
lar concerns, as our Lord had only given 
authority to Peter and his successors in 
ecclesiastical matters. ]^ven this was 
•Uowing too much ; but the world could 
not as yet understand that the ministers 
of Christ, whether really such, or only 
So calleid, have no authority to rule the 
consciences of men. Thus the papal 
authority in England was undermined by 
its own encroachments, and from that 
period we find it gradually declining, as 
the sun slowly but certainly descends 
from its meridian height towards its 
setting. 

A part of the adventurers invited by 
John were shipwrecked on the eastern 
coast, and numbers of their bodies were 
thrown on the shore. Among them 
were women and children, which showed 



that the invaders had been promised a 
settlement in England. This added to 
the general indignation against John, 
and the tyrant now kept no measures 
with his subjects. He assembled an 
army of mercenary troops, who arrived 
safely, and marched through many parts 
of tne land, pillaging and destroying 
without pity. With his own hands John 
set fire to mansions where he had taken 
up his abode the previous night, while 
his followera burned the towns and 
villages, torturing the people till they 
gave up their property to these spoilers. 
^ John having thus dissolved his com* 
pact with the nation, they invited Lewk^ 
the son of the french king, to come and 
take the kingly authority. Hie pope 
again interfered to protect his vassal, 
and this led to a breach between Philip 
and the pontifi^, whose legate forbade the 
french prince from accepting the offered 
crown. But his menaces were despised. 
Lewis landed in England, and was joined 
by the barons. London and the southern 
counties acknowledged their new rul^, 
who pursued after John as the tyraiU 
retreated northwards. In crossing the 
arm of the sea which separates the 
countieis of Norfolk and Lincoln, a part 
of the king's army, with all his baggage 
and treasure, were overtaken by the tide^ 
and lost in a quicksand. John himself 
had passed in safety, but was much 
irritated on receiving the intelligence of 
his loss. In this state of excitement he 
arrived at Swineshead, where he in- 
dulged his appetite, eating a large quan* 
tity of peaches, and drinking intnnpe- 
rately of new ale. This brought on a 
violent illness; he was removed in a 
litter to Newark, where he died four 
dajrs after, on October 19, 1216, aged 
forty-nine, after a reign of eighteen 
years. He was buried at Worcester: 
as he had desired, in the superstitious 
belief that the popish saint, St. Wulstan, 
would take charge of his soul. His 
dead body was clothed in a monk*s gar- 
ment, a common custom in those days of 
superstition, when many were led to 
believe that their unrepented sins wovdd 
be passed over at the day of judgment, 
if they could stand before their Judge, 
not with their souls figuratively cloraied 
in the righteousness of Christ, but 
having their resuscitated carcasses co- 
vered by the tattered garb of a monk. 
This impious and startling superetition 
was gainml to the monastic orders, who 
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profited by the sale of their old clothes 
for this purpose ; and the deluded vo- 
taries of superstition forgot, Aat al- 
though Scripture expressly declares that 
at the resurrection the body shall be 
raised from the dust, yet there is no 
such statement with respect to the de- 
cayed rags of popery. 

Thus the frenzied tyrant John was 
removed, at the very moment when it 
seemed that his conduct had made 
£ngland a province of France. We 
might speculate upon what would have 
been the present state of our land, had 
this been the result of the reign of king 
John; but rather let us admire the 
w<mdrous ways of Providence. The 
encroachments of the pope led to the 
abolition of tyranny ; the success of the 
barons against the Idng led to improve- 
ments in the condition of the middle and 
bwerclasse8,^whom the nobles and kings 
were equally ready to oppre^. The at- 
tempts of Igrance against England led to 
a concentration of the national powers 
and resources of Britain, in ways condu- 
cive to the pecuUar interests of the land. 
This gave new energies to her people, 
and by degrees impressed on them a 
distinctive national cnaracter. 'When we 
review all the perplexing and degrading 
events of the rei^ of John, we ought to 
admire the way in which God averrules 
the folly and wickedness of man to pro- 
duce ultimate good; and we may ex- 
claim, ** This also cometh forth from the 
Lord of hosts, which is wonderful in 
counsel, and excellent in working," Isa. 
xxviii. 29. 

The appearance and manners of this 
wretched monarch require no detailed 
description. The representation of him, 
prefixed to this account of his reign, is 
copied from an ancient picture; and 
though badly drawn, and deficient as to 
perspective, it gives a lively idea of 
what probably was his appearance. 



THE PORTUGUESE MAN-OF-WAR. 

Ffiw ever pass over the ocean between 
the tropics, without abundant opportu- 
nities of beholding fleets of those sin- 
gular little creatures, commonly termed 
** Portuguese men-of-war," (Physalia, 
Lam.,) calmly sailing over the smooth sur- 
&oe, and glittering in the sunbeams, as if 
enjoying Uieir light and warmth. Many, 
douDtless, who have watched these crea- 
tures with delight and interest as they 



moved along, have felt desirous to know 
something more about them than their 
mere name, and would have been glad 
for some person to have explained their 
nature, and their place in the order of 
creation. Were intelligent persons, be- 
fore making a voyage to some far distant 
shore to learn what creatures they might 
expect to meet with during their pro- 
gress, the latitudes in which they were 
to be looked for, the sort of weather in 
which they commonly make their appear- 
ance, and to acquire a general knowledge 
of their habits and nature, they would 
not only lay open to themselves a rational 
and innocent source of amusement during 
their passage, but qualify themselves for 
adding facts gained froni personal ex- 
perience, (and such facts are never with- 
out their value,) to the general stock of 
information. Their diary would have less 
resemblance than it usually has, to a log- 
book, and its perusal would always afford 
interest, and perhaps instruction. Often 
has the beautiful *' Portuguese man-of- 
war'* been admired, and its appearance 
recorded by those who knew not how to 
observe it aright, in consequence of being 
ignorant of every thing respecting it ex- 
cept its name. A short sketch of its 
history will not, we are sure, be unac- 
ceptable. 

The Portuguese man-of-war (Genus 
physalia, Lun.) belongs to a class of 
the zoophytes, termed by Cuvier -4ca- 
lephtBj from the greek word AKa\n(lirj, a 
nettle, first applied to some of these ani- 
mals by Aristotle, in allusion to the 
stinging sensation they produce on the 
skin when touched, the pain of which is 
often considerable. Hence the term 
*'sea nettles" in our language, and 
" orties de mer" in French. 

Natives exclusively of the ocean, the- 
acalephse overwhelm us by the multi- 
tude of their species; nay, even the 
genera amount to upwards of eighty-one, 
(See Blainville*s Diet, des Sc. tfatttr. 
article ZoophyteSy) thrown into five^eat 
groups, according to their leading aSini- 
ties. If the acaleph«e astonish us hj their' 
number, they astonish us equally by the 
variety of their forms, which are often 
peculiarly beautiful, and by the richness 
and splendour of their colours. The 
more intimate details of their structure 
are, however, but little understood ; and 
though naturalists, from the days of 
Pliny to the present, have zealously in- 
vestigated their organisation, we have yet 
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to learn much botib of thdr anatomy and 
physiology. 

Peron, (Annales du Mus. xiv.,) in 
a deicription of the Medusas which 
constitute a generic group of the aoa- 
kphs, thus commeitte upon them: — 
'* Among these animals we find the most 
important functions of life performed in 
boaies which offer to the eye little more 
than a mass of jelly. They grow fre- 
quently to a larg^ siee, so as to^meamre 
several feet in &tmeter, and yet are their 
organs of nutrition not always to be de- 
termined; they move with rapidity, and 
continue their movements for a long 
period ; yet cannot their muscular sys- 
tem be always satbfactorily demonstrated* 
Their secretions are frequently very 
abundant, yet the secreting oigans re- 
main to be discovered. They appear to 
be too weak to seise any vigorous ani- 
mal, and yet fishes are sometimes their 
prey. Their d^ioate stomachs appear to 
be incapable of acting on such food, and 
y^t it is digested within a very short 
time. Most of them shine at night with 
great brilliancy, yet w© know little or 
nothing of the nature of the agent which 
produces so remarkable an enect, or of 
the organs by^ which it is elalK>rated. 
Lastly, many (^ Ihera sting the hand 
^which touches them; but how, or by 
what means they do so, still remains a 
mystery.'* Touiis class then, so little 
understood, beloi^ the genus pZ^«a/«a 
which may be cha^teris^as foUows : — 
JBody c<msisting of a large obbng air 
vessel, with a raised up asesX above, 
having its edges fringed; proceeding 
from the under portion of the body hangs 
down a mass of tentaculee, consisting of 
two kinds of pendent filamentous pro- 
longations ; of these one Bort appear to 
be suckers, or absorbing tubes, and are 
provided with (^rifioes at their entreni- 
ties ; they are shorter and thicker th«n 
the others, which are ^nder cirri, con- 
sisting, when exaraiiied minutely, of a 
chain of globules, filled with an ex- 
tremely acrid fluid, producing a bu^ng 
sensation on the skin ; theM tentacuM 
are of great length, and, as well as the 
fiud^ers, are capable of mdependent 
motion, l^e walls of the air bladder 
are, by son&e, regarded as being fur- 
nished wi^ muscular fibres, and at ea<Eii 
extremity there is said to be a mini^ 
orifice. Hence, the air vessel contracting 
(as is surmised) by means of its fibres, 
is capable of expelling the air contained 



within, so as tapermit the animal to nok 
cm the approach of danger. 

Mr. G. Bennett (see Wanderings, 
&c.) does not, however, ooinddevfdth &e 
<minion that the ph^saUoa are capable 
of contracting in this mamoer. fiis 
words are, *' Altbou^ I have heard it 
frequently asserted £at the animal has 
the vcduntary power of eollapsu^ 'the 
bladder, on the approach of ti^npeatnovi^ 
(NT of inflating it <m the return of fine 
weather, yet I d)o not credit the r^naiA^ 
considering it mere properly a seamaa** 
tale than the residt of a m^oralist's ob* 
servation. On exanunation, no apparatas 
is found by which ^ch an efieet could fae 
fMToduced; and if it actually pooseneB 
such a power j why. is k not exercised In 
every moment of peril ? Fear whoi w« 
af^roach the animal to capture it, et 
when it is taken from the water, noAiA 
change occurs : the -bladder still reaniae 
inflated, andean be preserved thiiB ^»» 
tended either in a dried alfte tor in aU 
eohoL Dmring steong breeses, I have 
seen them Seating on the waves \ bat 
firom the ship passing at that time ra{»d]f 
through the water, they are then ravdy 
observed. I have also seafi &em thramt 
in tempefituotts weather <m 4he beacii at 
New South Wales, tlie .bkdder 
of the animal stiH remaining ' 
From theSie and «ther reaaoas vrhiah 
might be adduced,^ the assertion caraMt 
be considered as ithe resolt of actnaLolH 
servalion." 

The presence of an inteatmid eavitf 
dktinct from ^ ur vessels also a point 
not yet cleared up. Cuvier savs tint 
the mgestive apparatus ocmsiBtB or a ves- 
sel with thinner walla than 4hoBe cf the 
air vcssd, whence saoeoH pwtial|]r cs- 
tend into the crest; otheis 4eny ^i^ 
and BscfasBholta^eoDelndsd, firaim 
reus expernnenlB on ^^.livaig i 
that their diaestwe orguis consist 3 
of the absorEMBg tub^ or saol»ni _ 
dent from the under surface, their actioo 
being analogous to that exhibited by the 
roots of plants. 

No droohitingi and no jsamfm sys- 
tems have yet been ctisoofvereil ; yet ^ 
pAjf^o/Hi possesses aensftliity ; It % -biopir^ 
ever, prineipaUy in tiie cvest, -and IJhe 
tentaoc^ that w semfe of tow^a&Mna 
to reside, ai^ with it €ut poww ^wt^ 
tion. If Es^s^okE be aoneetia Ui 
observations, it would seem, nideed, llHt 
dtistinet vessels wue firom the taoli 4f 
the tentaculsB, and ramify on tbe i 
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washce of tlie air bladder; but it does 
pot a{^ar that the use of these vessels 
is that of carrying on a circulation, or 
that any fluid has been detected in them ; 
if they really exist, nothing is known of 
their use. Wh&!e a eircukting system 
cannot be detected, the aerating appara- 
tus must be dbscure ; that the oxygen of 
the water they inhabit, and the %ht of 
^ sun influence their oi^nisation, can- 
not be doubted ; but what specific actions 
take place is a pant respecting which we 
can merely conjecture. No organs of se- 
cretion have be^ made out; yet secretion 
takes place, and that too of an acrid fluid. 
Is it too much to suppose that the ap- 
parently homogeneous composition of 
these animals is made of atoms or par- 
ticles havii:^ distinct qualities, distinct 
parts to peiform— depending each upon 
each, mutually bearing iq>on each other — 
Bun^^ ia certain prop(H*tions, and con- 
alituting an organic whole ? 

The ** Portuguese man-of-war," most 
commonly seen, is the Physalia pelagica 
«f Lamansk ; the crest is light blue, with 
oocaaonal streaks of seargreeny and tinted 
with brilliant crimson ; me tentaculs are 
porple, also tinted with crimson ; but 
tiiese rich hues which delight^ the eye, 
gasiog upon them as they ^ten in the 
Eying anim^ are very evanescent : taken 
from its native element, the creature soon 
kites its iMTilliant hues, which fade gra- 
dually away ; die crest sinks, and all that 
lendered it attractive to the sight is gone 
&ff ever. 

Thov^ a native of the tropical seas, 
the physalia is occasionally seen in high 
latitudes^ and instances are not wanting 
of its being taken on the british coast 
"Mr. John Fuge of Plymouth," ob- 
serves Mr. Bennett) " informed me that 
he captured a specimen of thepA^^a/iaptf- 
h^fku in theCiUwater(Plymouth Sound) a 
lew years since, in the mimth of August It 
was floating on the surface of the water, 
and living when caught ; he placed it in a 
^ais gl<£e of sea wat^, and preserved it 
mr three wedtSw The only motion he 
observed in the animal was an occasional 
contraction and elongation of the beaked 
end of the bladder portion of the animal, 
and tlw tentaculse were also drawn up 
and thrust forwacd." When taken by 
the hand, the pJ^ftaUa entwines its ten- 
taeulce round the finger, or wreathes 
them aboii^ die hand, causing an instan- 
taneous smart; aknning to those who 
are not aware of die circumstonce. The 
following experiments by Mr. Bennett, 



on die stinging powers of diese animals, 
are very interesting, and deserve to be 
made generally known : — " Having," 
says that talented naturalist, '^ captured a 
very fine specimen of this animal, in la- 
titude 9 ° ' south, and longitude 
12 ° 59 ' west, and being aware of the 
pungent property residing in the ten- 
tacule, I was desirous of trying its efiects 
on myself, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing from personal experience the consti- 
tutional irritative effects resulting from 
it On taking h<4d of the animal, it 
raised its t^ataculs and stung me on the 
second and ring fingers. The sensation 
was similar at first to that produced by 
the nettle ; but before a few minutes had 
elapsed, a violent aching pain succeeded, 
affecting more severely the joints of the 
fingers, the stinging sensation at the same 
time continuing at the part first touched 
by the acrid fluid. On cold water being 
applied, with the intention of removing 
or lessening the pain, it was found radier 
to increase than diminish the effects. 
The irritation resulting from the poison- 
ous fluid emitted by the animal extended 
upwards, increasing in extent and se« 
verity, (apparently acting along the 
course of the nerves,) and in the space 
of a quarter of an hour the effect in the 
forearm (more particularly felt at the 
inner part) was very violent, and at the 
elbow still more so. It may be worthy 
of remark, that when the jmnts became 
affected the pain always increased. It 
became at \Ssi almost intolerable, and 
much heightened on the affected arm 
being moved ; the pulse of that arm was 
also much accelerated, and an unnatural 
heat was felt over its whole surface* 
Ilie pain extended to the shoulder joint ; 
and on the pectoral muscle becoming at- 
tacked by the same painful sensation, an 
oppression of breathing was occasioned 
vmich we find wmilarly produced by 
rheumatism when it attacks that muscle ; 
and it proved very distressing during the 
time it remained. The continuance oi 
the pain was very severe for nearly half 
an hour, after which it gradually abated, 
but the after effects were felt during the 
remainder of the day, in a slight degree 
of numbness, and an increased tempera- 
ture of the arm. About two hours after 
I had been stung, I perceived that a 
vesicle had arben on the spot ; and when 
children have been stung 1 observed that 
numerous small vesicles arose similar to 
those produced by the nettle. The in- 
tensity of the effects produced depends 
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on the size and consequent power of the 
animal ; and after it has been for some 
time removed from the water, it is found 
that the stinging property has diminished 
This irritative property, unattended how- 
ever by any of the constitutional effects, 
remains for a long time in the tentaculse, 
even after they have been removed from 
the animal ; for on touching a handker- 
chief, some weeks after it had been used 
in wiping off some portions of the ten- 
taculae, the stinging property was found 
to have remained, although it had lost 
that virulent quality which produced on 
a recent application such violent consti- 
tutional irritation." 

It is not only to the pki/salia that this 
power of inflicting pain is given ; others 
of the acalephse, as we have said, possess 
it also, and it is most probably intended 
as a means of self-defence. 

The physalia is difficult to preserve ; 
and the colours are totally lost, whatever 
means be employed to keep the animal. 
The best plan is to place the specimen in 
■ a bottle of spirits, by which its form and 
its tentacul« will be uninjured. The 
body of the animal may indeed be dried, 
but in this case the delicate tentaculse 
will be lost, and the specimen rendered 
worthless for scientific purposes. M. 



ADVENTURES OP A CAT IN THE SOUTH- 
SEA ISLANDS. 

A LUDICROUS circumstance occur- 
red, which will illustrate the ignor- 
ance and superstition of the people at 
Earotonga, just at the period when 
the native teachers of the gospel from 
other islands first landed. A favourite 
cat had been taken on shore by one of 
the teacher's wives, on our first visit, 
and not liking his new companions, Tom 
fled to the mountains. The house of 
the priest Tiaki, who had just destroyed 
his idol, was situated at a distance from 
the settlement; and at midnight, while 
he was lying asleep on his mat, his wife, 
who was sitting awake by his side, mus- 
ing upon the strange events of the day, 
beheld, with consternation, two fires 
glistening in the doorway, and heard 
with surprise a mysterious voice. Al- 
most petrified with fear, she awoke her 
husband, and began to upbraid him with 
his folly for burning his god, who, she 
declarea, was now come to be avenged 
of them. " Gret up and pray, get up 



and pray," she cried. The husband 
arose, and on opening his eyes, beheld 
the same glaring lights, and heard the 
same ominous sound. Impelled by the 
extreme urgency of the case, he com- 
menced, with all possible vehemence, 
vociferating the alphabet, as a prayer to 
God to deliver them from the vengeance 
of Satan. On hearing this, the cat, as 
much alarmed as the priest and his vdfe, 
of whose nocturnal peace he had been 
the unconscious disturber, ran avraj, 
leaving the poor people congratulatii^ 
themselves on the eflBcacy of their 
praver. 

On a subsequent occasion, puss, in his 
perambulations, went to the district of 
the satanees ; and as the marae stood in 
a retired spot, and was shaded by the 
rich foliage of trees of ancient growth, 
Tom, pleased with the situation, and 
wishing to be found in good company, 
took up his abode with the gods ; and 
not meeting with any opposition from 
those within the house, he little expected 
any from those without. Some few 
days after, however, the priest came, 
accompanied by a number <rf wor- 
shippers, to present some offerings to the 
goa, and on opening the door, Tom very 
respectfully greeted him with a mew. 
Unaccustomed to such salutations, in- 
stead of returning it, he rushed back 
with terror, shouting to his companions, 
** Here's a monster from the deep ! here's 
a monster from the deep !" Upon this 
the whole party hastened home, collected 
several hundreds of their cconnanions, 
put on their war caps, brought their 
spears, clubs, and slings, blackened them- 
selves with charcoal, and thus equipped, 
came shouting to attack poor puss. 
Affrighted at this formidable array of 
war, Tom immediately sprang towards 
the opened door, and dta*ting through 
the terror-stricken warriors, they fled 
with the greatest precipitation in aH di- 
rections. 

In the evening, these brave con^- 
rators against the life of a cat, wore en« 
tertaining themselves and a nomerons 
company of spectators vrith a heathen 
dance, when Tom, wishing to see tl^ 
sport, and bearing no malice, came to 
take a peep. No sooner did he present 
himself, than the terrified company fled 
in consternation ; and the heroic war- 
riors of the district again armed them- 
selves, and gave chase tothis nnfortunate 
cat. But the "monster of the deep,'* 
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being too nimble for them, again escaped 
their vengeance. 

Some hours after, when all was quiet, 
Tom, being disturbed in his residence 
with the gods, determined, unwisely, to 
renew his acquaintance with men ; and, 
in the dead of the night, returned to the 
house, and crept beneath a coverlet, 
under which a whole family was lying, 
and there fell asleep. Unfortunately, his 
purring awoke the man under whose 
cloth he had crawled, and who, sup- 
posing that some other ** monster ** had 
come to disturb them, closed the door- 
way, awoke the people of the house, and 
procured lights to search for the in- 
truder. Poor Tom, fatigued with the 
two previous engagements of the day, 
hj quietly asleep, when the warriors, 
with their clubs and Ipears, attacked 
l^im most valiantly, and thought them- 
selves singularly brave in putting an end 
to this formidable "monster." — liev, 
John Williams. 



THE DANGER OF NEGLECTING 
SALVATION. 

The grace and dory of atonement im- 
press on the conduct of those who neg- 
lect it, the character of a most dreadful 
ingratitude and temerity. 

How shall we escape if we neglect so 
great salvation? great in all possible 
views ; great beyond what our thoughts 
can reach. What magnitude of love, 
of wisdom, of holiness, and of resources, 
does it display! What sublimity of 
greatness in moral character, in moral 
achievement! What is there of con- 
ceivable greatness in sentiment, in feel- 
ing, in endurance of evil, in motive or 
in enterprise, which is not to be found 
here, and found in its greatest possible 
degree ? What immeasurably great re- 
suSs, both with respect to the glory of the 
Divine Being, and the consequences to 
immortal creatures ! 

To neglect this great saitvation^ what 
tongue, what pen, can describe the foUy 
and the sin ? Already we tremble at 
the doom which must await this last, 
this most terrible of crimes — a crime 
not to be expiated — to reach which no 
compensative provision can be made, 
and which transcends in mdignity even 
the utmost extremes of rashness and of 
guilt, which before had stained the his- 
torv of the universe. Already in the 
look, in the gesture, in the vain effort to 



shrink into nothingness, or to hide under 
the falling mountains, we see the de- 
spair of him who has neglected this sal^ 
vation. Confounded, speechless, wrung 
with torment, ^lith horrible recollections 
of what he has lost, and overpowering 
forebodings of what is to come, the soul- 
smitten culprit stands at the very bar of 
Him who had died to save him. Now 
he sees the majesty he has contemned, 
and feels the fire of that love which he 
has sliffhted, a love which, when thus 
slighted to the last, is infinitely more 
awful even than hatred. Who can dwell 
amidst the fierceness of these burnings ? 

How does every thing connected with 
this subject cry out to us — Beware, lest 
ye fail of the grace of God! If, for 
the support of his righteous throne, he 
spared not his Son ; \S he gave him up, 
tnat he might have righteous power to 
save the miserable, what hope of escape 
can there be to those who, even to the 
last moment, have flighted mercy so< 
stupendous? Can justice sleep for ever? 
can heaven admit the hardened, the 
contemptuous traitor? shall the pure 
abodes of angels be tainted >»ith the 
despisers of mercy ? shall the blood 
of the covenant to the last he trampled 
under foot y without uttering a cry which 
must enter into the ears of the Al> 
mighty ? Vain will then be the appeals of 
the recreant. The gates of blessedness, 
with all their massive bars, must be for 
ever closed against such a pest. Frightful 
is the thougnt, that a case so dreadful to 
imagine can ever become reaUy fact; 
soul-harrowing, not to be endured, even 
in conception. Yet He who cannot err, 
who knows what shall be, has really 
uttered the blighting word, Depart, cfe- 
part, ye cursed! With him we leave 
the solemn case. 

But fear not ye who flee for refuge 
to the hope set before you ; fear not ye, 
of whom the Judge will be that Jesus 
who, though now ye see him not, yet 
though unseen, ye love. He that bought 
you, whose you are, whom, amidst 
whatever depressing infirmities, what- 
ever strife against sin, whatever tempta- 
tions and worldly cares, and interchanges 
of fear and hope, it is your fixed en- 
deavour to serve, he will not fail to 
acknowledge you as his own, to receive 
you into everlasting habitations, to wipe 
away your tears, to lead you to foun- 
tains of living jov, and to dwell amongst 
you in his eternal temple for ever. To 
Him, by better tongues than ours, be 
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afcribed the glory, the wisdom, tibe 
power, the might, and the dominion, 
which by right are his. Amen mnd 
smen, — GiiberL 



MAKE THE BEST OF IT. 

If we coold only follow out tiiis motto 
in all cases, we should searoely need any 
other ; for if we made the best of our 
present situation, we ^ould fear God 
and keep his commandments ; we should 
love one another ; and, in passiBg 
through things temporal, we should not 
fbiget those that are sjaritnal and 
eternaL 

In how many instances do we make 
the worst of tmngs, instead of making 
the best of them, and thus inflict umm 
ourselves pain instead of obtaimng ptea- 
sure. 

There is, widi many of us, at times^ 
almost a wilful perversity in this res- 
pect ; we seem to prefer hitter to sweet, 
riiade to shine, and thorns to flowers. 

I can fan back upon a score of in- 
stances, wherein I c^tainly did not make 
iSbe best of the things around me. One 
of these instances I will relate :— 

It hi^pened that a quiet neighbour, 
occupying an adjoining house to my 
own, suddenly left, his halutation. The 
dwelling was very soon taken by a tenuit 
of a different description. Instead of 
^ house being, as it was b^bre, the 
habitation of quietude, it waS( made the 
abode of disstmance ; for such an abun- 
dant stock of domesticated animals was 
introduced, that no day of the week, nor 
hour of the dav, was free from noise. A 
oock was o^wmg or a hen cackBng eon- 
tinuidly. Geese were gambling and 
ducks quacking incessantlv ; while every 
now and then a goat blotted up and 
down the yard, and a dog barked ^m 
his kenneL Beiddea diese, there was a 
cockatoo in a wicker cage, diattering to 
himself, and a cat mewing on the wall, 
<Hr under the window. 

Things were bad enough, but I made 
the worst of them ; earlv.and late did I 
complain of the taste of my ndfi^bour, 
and of the nuisance which 1^ had brought 
into the neigldiwirhood. 

Afiairs were in this state when a good 
friend of mine paid me a visit The 
chamber in which he slept overlooked 
the yard of my neighbour, and I was 
sa^y afraid that he would be a great deal 
annoyed by the early bustle and tumidt 



of the living creatnxes there ooDgvegi^ed 
together. 

How agreeably was I surprised wi^n 
he made his appearusoe in the raomn^^ 
to hear him aodress me to the fc^cmog 

'< Well, sir, I have had a capntai 
night, and have been quite delighted* 
this morning by an unexpected gratii- 
cation. At break of day, the <»rownig of 
a cock made me f^cy uial I was in th& 
country, and the oaekhng^ fowis, tibe- 
quacking of ducks, and &e gabbiing of. 
geese, greatly strengtliened t&s si:q>pod- 
tioD. When I arose, and lo<^ed out «f 
my vRudow, there I amr a goat ; duit re^ 
mmded me of the wdsh mountains. It 
was a }deasant dioyg^ and I pursued k. 
After that, I discovered a eockato<» in a. 
cage, climbing i^ the sides ; his plumage 
was beaulifiil, and be soon began to talL. 
lliere was a pretty dog, too, lyh^ bjr 
the side (^ the kennel ; and a han&tOTiep 
tabby cat than the one that sat on iSb» 
water-tub I never saw. I am fond of 
animals; and if I Hved here, the ad- 
joining yard would be a great acquisifioii 
to me. I should call it my zoological 
garden, and have all die pleasure of 
hearing and seeing the aniinals eolleeted 
there, without th^ trouble, and expeoK 
of providing for them,. or keepii^ thent 
clean." 

Well, thought I, there is nothing Hke 
making the best of diings. Here have X 
been fuming and fretting about what gives 
other peof^ pleasure. Esom this time 
fortkf let what will hxpp&i, my firsit cmk* 
sideration shall be, how I cim make thft 
bestofit 

Now tins lesdution has been of great 
use Id me ; and if you will ad^ it, it 
will be of great use to you ako. Whea 
ftuning and fretting wiU make thingi 
better, it will be quite time enough t» 
adopt that eourse ; but, until then, try a 
better mode. Whether it be a Iqm eat m 
exoss that perplexes you^ make the best 
of it. 

If this advifie be. good rej^peetin^ die 
things of time, it is still bett^respe^iiig 
the things of eternity. Therefore, makft 
the best of your ehnsdan friends ; make 
the best oi your seasons ei ^aver ; mako 
the best of vour sabbaths and sermons; 
and, espraiaUy, make the best of your 
Bibles. 

— «♦- — 

EVILS OF INTEMPERANCE. 

Thb following affecting fact is men- 
tioned by the Bev. James Sherman^ in 
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las sennon on ''The Admntages of 
Abstinence from Intoidoating Liquors." 
J. B. was the friend of my yonth ; 
we k>Ted one another much. He cor- 
Te«ponded widi bk as Ins David, and I 
with him as my Jonathan; and, like 
Jonathan, he showed his loTe by sub- 
stantial proois of kindness. At diat 
thne, his £uniiy, as weU as myseif, be- 
lieved his piely to be genuine. He 
tsaded in the city, with most enoou- 
' vaging proi^»ects of realizii^ in a few 
fesiB a eoraiortable in^pendence. But 
m the midst of his prosperity, he com- 
menced the use of a MtUe intofxicatiBg 
Mqaor. He never intended to go fo^ond 
reasoBable boancte : drunkenness, I be- 
lieve, was as &r frmn his ihoaghiB and 
wishes as it can be f^m any gI youn ; 
but having taken it at one part of the 
day, he dioug^t it would do him good 
to tske it at others. Morning, noon, 
and night soon presented their ckims ; 
till, though seldom in a state of Bdmk 
Intcadcation, he was alwi^ on the verge 
«f it. lie began to n^lect his business, 
to ]»*efer other company to that of his 
fsmily, to expend the profits of his trad- 
ing, and he became a bankrupt. Afflic- 
tien seemed to soften him, and, his 
£riends hoped, had effectually wrot^ht a 
nefOTmadon. His wife's ptoi»s purents 
i^in set him up in business in another 
Ime, and away ftom all his former com- 

n'ons. But no somwr did Provid^doe 
ur him, than he b^an to (brink 
again, and again failed. So inveterate 
was die halat, that he sold and pawned 
every thing widsin his reach, dU he 
stripped his wife and chiUbren of their 
efemes, and then left them to provicb 
for thanselves. He wandered at)out in 
X4indon, obtaining a scanty and pre- 
oarious subsistence by begging, carrying 
a parcel, or holding a hmrse, till he 
be^ooe so VFretehed that he retmrned to 
laa poor heart-broken wife, and begged 
^r onee move to ta^e him in. She was 
a tender-spirited and pious woman ; and 
as lie ^Ehiyted some symptoms of re- 
pentance, she thought mer<^ uaght yet 
reach and rest^e him^ and she gave him 
BB a^him. Bisliking to rwike her 
^amery known, she strove to siq^fxnt 
lierself and children, by going out to 
families to wash or ^ar for eighteen- 
pence a day, or by a little neetUework, 
whidi some kind friends would send 
her. But thoi^h he had reduced her 
so low, such was the inveterate balnt, 
4hat he again stripped her of every thing 



he coidd take, and went away. I beKieve 
he again returned after some time, and 
was again rec^ved; but again robbed 
and deserted her. After several years 
had f^apeed, when I had concluded a 
sabbath morning service at Spafields, 
he came into the chapel-house, and 
b^^ed to see me. He was so emaciated, 
altered, and wretehed, that, had he not 
told nte his name, I should not have 
known him. I burst into tears at the 
sight of my once happy, honoured, and 
respected Jonathan, now clothed in rags, 
despicable in appearance, and the very 
servant afraid to let him in at the door. 
He opened to me such a scene of misery 
through which he had passed, and sucn 
tortures of mmd whidli he was then 
experiencing, tl^it my heart meked 
within me. The text that morning had 
been, " The precious blood of Christ." 
He seemed to repent sincerely, and to 
lay h<^ of the oheeiring trutl^ of that 
sermon. I relived his wants, prayed 
with him, and besought him to see me 
again. But, alas! liquor so bewitohed 
him, that he came no more to me, but 

Cued his course to destruction. I 
d nothing of him for some years, 
till I received a letter from him, stating 
that he was a prisoner in Coldbath-fields 
prison for theft. When I arrived at the 
prison^ he related to me and the humane 
governor, a most fearful tale of vice and 
misery. The love of his favourite beve- 
rage induced him to obtain a passage to 
Guernsey, where he could obtain it for 
a trifle. There he engaged himself 
either to ierry or row a boat, and, by 
being exposed to the weather, and en- 
during great fatigue, with constant drink* 
ing, he was seized with serious illness, 
and confined in the hospital. After a 
li^pse of time, he recovered, and was sent 
to England. But being now without 
home or friends, his sitoation was most 
deplorable, and the precarious subsist- 
ence by begging soon failed him. He 
had not slept in a house for many nights, 
and he .st(ue an article in order to gain 
the covert of a prison. He was sen- 
tenced to transportation for seven years. 
But the governor, finding him an edu- 
cated man, and his conduct becoming, 
placed hhn after a time over the children 
of the prison, to instruct them. While 
stimulants were kept from him, he was 
humble, patient, and diligent; and, hj 
the recommendation of the governor, his 
sentence was commuted to six months' 
imprisonment. After he left the prison, 
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I endeavoured to set him up in a Utile 
way of business ; but drink tempted bim 
again, and I have never seen him since ; 
but I understand from his daughter, 
whom Grod has graciously preserved, 
that he is still a wanderer upon the 
earth. His poor wife, exhausted by 
labour to which she had never been 
accustomed, the victim of disease occa- 
sioned by his vices, and broken-hearted 
by her sorrows and su£Pering8, died 
about five vears ago, an object of com- 
miseration for the wrongs inflicted upon 
her by her liquor-loving husband. Doubt- 
less, if the veil could be removed which 
many families throw over the habits of 
some of their members, numerous cases, 
similar in their results, though difiering 
in detail, might easily be found. 



ON THE FORMATION OF THE ISLANDS IN 
THE SOUTH SEAS. 

[From Rev. John Williams's Mi«8ionary' 
Enterprises.] 

As to the formation of the coral islands, 
the received opinion now is, that they 
are formed by little marine animals, 
called , "saxigenous," or rock-making 
polypes. These insects first select a 
suitaole spot, which is the summit of a 
volcano, or the top of a submarine 
mountain ; for it is stated, that this spe- 
cies of coral insects do not exist in deep 
water.* Havinff thus selected the spot, 
innumerable millions of these wonderful 
little animals work with incredible dili- 
gence, until they reach the surface of the 
water, above wnich they cannot build. 
Drift wood, and other substances, which 
are conveyed by currents and winds, 
there find a loagment; sand, &c., is 
washed up by the waves of the sea, and 
thus an island is formed. Birds visit the 
spot ; seeds are by this means conveyed, 
and a soil is subsequently created by de- 
cayed vegetable matter.f 

This appears to be the received opinion 
relative to the formation of the low coral 
islands. 

The second class of islands, which are 
from thirty to three hundred feet in 
height, being what is termed "crystal- 
lized rock coral," are supposed to have 
been originally either reefs or low islands, 
which have been elevated by the upheav- 
ing power of an earthquake, or the vol- 

* Journal of Royal Geographical Society of Lon- 
don, 1831, page 218. 
t Lyell's Qeology, vol. iii. page 800. 



canic intrusion of matter somewhere un- 
der their base, or by some general and 
powerful expansive force. In two or 
three islands of this class that I have had 
an opportunity of examining, this latter 
opimon appears very probable. In Aitn 
and Mauke, the mter of which I dis- 
covered in 1828, there are several exten- 
sive caverns, having a stratum of crystal- 
lized coral, fifteen feet in thickness, as a 
roof. In one of these exquisitely beau- 
tiful caverns I walked about for two 
hours, and found no termination to its 
windings. This circumstance, together 
with tl^ entire absence of scoria, lava, 
and other volcanic phenomena, in this 
class oi islands, may lead to a supposi- 
tion that the^ may have been elevated by 
some expansive power, or vdcanic agency, 
without eruption. 

In the island of Mangaia, where there 
is also a small quantity of fine-grained 
basalt, there is a subterraneous conmran- 
ication with the sea, which, to the best 
of my recollection, reaches more than a 
mile inland. A piece of wood, or any oUier 
floating substance, thrown into a hole at 
the bottom of the rocks, where there is a 
small lake, wiU^-in a short time, be found 
floating on the sea. Also at Raiatea, the 
largest of the Society Islands, and one of 
the first or volcanic class, there is a simi<» 
lar communication with the ocean. On 
the top of a mountun, several hundred 
feet in height, there is a hole of a few 
yards in dimension; and if, when a 
strong haapiti, or north-easterly wind, 
blows, you roll a piece of cloth, oi the 
size of a sheet, into a hard ball, and 
throw it into the hole, the current <^ air 
beneath will open it out, and it will be 
blown to the top again Uke a parachute. 

The first class betray, in the multiplied 
points of their expansion, the proofs of 
volcanic violence. In Hawaii, of the 
Sandwich Islands ; in Toof ua and Proby, 
of the Frigidly Islands ; and in Tama, 
of the New Hebrides, volcanoes are still 
in active operation. 

From a variety of questions which 
have been proposed to me since my arri- 
val in England, together with what I 
have heard stated by many well-informed 
pers^is, I perceive incorrect opinioiis 
are entertained respecting the extent and 
rapidity of coral growth ; and that it is 
suj^posed new islands are constantly be- 
ing formed with such rapidity that, in 
the course of time, island will be joined 
to island, and the whole Pacific will be- 
come one vast continent I Buckland, ia 
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his late work on geology, countenances 
the theory of newly-formed islands, as 
well as the rapidity of coral growth. 
*' The tendency of polypes to multiply in 
the waters of warm climates is so great 
that the bottom of our tropical seas 
swarms with countless myriads of these 
lit^e creatures, ever actively engaged in 
constructing tiieir smdl, but enduring 
habitations. Almost every submarine vol- 
cano, cone, and ridge within these latitudes 
has become the nucleus and foundation 
cf a colony of polypes. The calcareous 
secretions of these insects are accumulated 
into enormous banks or reefs of coral, 
sometimes extending to a length of many 
hundreds of miles ; these, continudly 
rising to the surface in spots where they 
were unknown before, endanger the 
navigation of many parts of the trq>ical 
seas;" * Now the question is. Do the 
phenomena of the South Seas warrant 
such a conclusion ? ' I should reply. 
Most certainly not. The rapidity <«P coral 
growth has bieen most egregiously over- 
rated and overstated. Captain fieechy, 
of his majesty's ship, " The Blossom,** 
in his voyage to the Pacific, supplied 
some valuable information calculated to 
correct this error. And here I may 
assert, that in all the range of my tra- 
vels in the South Seas, I have perceived 
710 animal agency at work adequate to 
the formation of a reef or island of any 
extent, within a period of many thousandb 
of years. 

In addition to this, I have traditions of 
the natives upon almost every subject, 
especially of their former navigators, 
wherein every island which has subse- 
quently been discovered, within two 
thousand miles, is named ; but in no one 
of them is there any mention of, or refer- 
ence to, a newly-formed island. I am 
familiar with one tradition, in which 
there is a genealogical account of the 
reigning family for thirty generations, 
which is also equally silent upon the sub- 
ject of new formations. 

Another error in reference to corals I 
€nd entertained, is this : many persons 
suppose that all coral insects work until 
they reach the surface of the water, 
which is not the case; for you seldom 
find a piece of branching madrepore, of 
brain, or any other coral, however deep 
in the water, above two or three feet in 
height. Dr. Ure, in his admirable work 
on geology, appears to assign by far too 
great importance to this species of coral. f 
• Ure's Geol., p. 4(>S>. f Buckland's Geol., p. 443. 



THE ADAPTATION OF NATURE TO THE 
WANTS OF LIVING CREATURES. 

Nothing is more true, than that the 
strength of the bones and the power of 
the muscles stand in intimate relation 
with the weight of the body, that is aJso 
in relation with the attraction of the 
globe itself. It is no less certain that 
many of the living properties of animals, 
the c<mdition of tne nervous system, and 
the alternation of exertion and repose in 
the muscular system, are related to the 
change of day and night, or to the re- 
volving of our planet upon its axis. In 
man we may see a slight deviation in his 
habits and occupations, from this corres- 
pondence with the succession of light 
and darkness ; yet he enjoys a return of 
energy and elasticity of spirits, which is 
followed by weariness and exhaustion; 
and health will not continue long without 
yielding to the alternate condition of ac- 
tivity and repose. In nothing do we see 
the benevolence of the Creator more 
than in the continued gratification con- 
sequent on this arrangement alone, and 
more especially in the brutes. It is not a 
mere effect of light and the freshness of 
the morning wh^h produces the almost 
universal animation and activity of Uiat 
time of day, for, to many animals, the 
light of day is the signal to seek repoSe ; 
and that it is not the mere necessity which 
brings animals abroad at night, in order 
to feed secluded, or escape their enemies, 
we know from this, that their organs are 
adapted to the obscurer light, and not 
their organs only, but their propensities, 
for they are as full of activity and en- 
joyment as the things of day. The his- 
tory of pulmonary and other complaints 
indicates a curious connexion between the 
functions of the body and the revolution 
of time, or alternations of day and night. 

But the most remarkable accom- 
modation of the economy of animals, 
and of the property of life itself in them, 
regards the changes of the year rather 
than the diurnal change ; how much this 
prevails in the vegetable world, we have 
only to look around us fully to compre- 
hend. With the diminution of heat ve- 
getation is nipped, the ova of insects 
locked up, and the food of many animals 
withdrawn. Some animals could not be. 
protected by an instinct of migration, 
being without the means of passage ; the 
bat could not fly away with the swdlow, 
nor the hedgehog and dormouse travel 
with the deer. To sustain the animal 
heat against the low temperature of the 
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Bmroiindmg atmosphere requires a vi- 
gorous oirculatioii of the blood, and a 
mentiful and unintemipted siq^ply of 
food. Many animals must, thimefore, 
baye died during the winter, had not 
nature supplied a means <^ ^ir eoa*- 
tinuance in life, beyond the ingienmtar of 
man to conceive. The 'warnnh of meir 
dothing, and. the instincts to huild themi- 
B^ves a warm habitation, which we ahoKid 
almost say were the exercise ef inge"^ 
imity, are insufficient To anslaia me 
they must hold it by a< new tenure. Ae^ 
oarding^y the necessity for fbod is. n^ 
moved, and the activity of the circidatiM 
is dimiiushed remarkably*; atorfnr«enes 
upon every living faculty, and tiltey lali 
into ^diat seems a long sleep. Yet it is 
not sleep, but a new condition of exiit- 
ence, in whi<^ life is preserved wttfaoot 
th^ necessity for food^ and when afl dw 
fimctions of the systtrai an let^bwn to 
a lower state of activity; and justly, 
tiierefore, it has been sua that in these 
thiogs we trace the benevdenoe of the 
Creator, '< who didnotcast his Hving ersa^ 
tmres into the worid to proq^mr or perish 
as they mig^ find it suited to them or 
not, but fitted together with the nieest 
skill, the world and the constitntioB 
which he gave to its idbafaltanls ; so 
faahioning it, that light and darkness, 
sun and air, moist and dry, i&ould beccMe 
their ministers and benefactors^ the un- 
wearied and unfailing causes of their 
wellbeing." — Wheu>eW8 JBridgewater 
Treatue, 



THB MUT£« BURIAL. 

Sadhess was in every countenance as 
the teacher entered the school-room to 
join his class of mutes.* Instead of the 
livdiy, animated joy with which they 
were accustomed to greet his entrance 
and commence the studies of the<[ay, all 
now sat in quiet thoughtfulness. Their 
buoyanej^ of s[^rit was gone. No iU- 
tbncd nnrth dbturbed the current of their 
deep emotion^ As he approached, each, 
ihou^ conscious that he was already too 
familiar with the tale ef sorrow, seemed 
anxiom to repeat to him again the ftwt 
that Susannah was no mme. 

This was on monday mcnming. On 

the Saturday rooming previous, the 

teacher, on visiting the sick chamber of 

his pupil, to which she had been conftned 

for ten or twelve days with a fever, was 

confident, from ^he change he observed, 

♦ Hia dass of pupils in the Deaf and Dumb 
A«7liuB. 



tlwt ^ could not long mrvive. H^ 
tried, by signs which had been intelligiUe 
to her befcNre, to ii^orm her of the nesr 
af^MToaches of death, and if possiy e to 
lead her dyipg thou^^ to Jesus. But 
those eyes wmeh had wept at the story 
of Calvary, and had been ofiten dosed in 
secret (Mrayer, now glanced from olrjed; 
to el(jeet in the wildness of hex ddiriuin. 
Omee <Hr twice h&t eyes were fijced ais if 
she reeegnised him. Perdianee it was 
for a moment the return of reason, and 
he made the signs for the '' print of tlie 
sails," which ndght ^eet- W mind to 
think of Sto wh^ she hsd been tau|^ 
to lose and trust as heronly Samur and 
solace HI death. 

In the forenoon, after havii^ ei^plained 
the Bible lesson fst &e Sabbath to his 
dass^ he mfhcmed them that he had no 
loBgecany hofie that Susannah would re- 
cover. This surpriaed them, for till then 
they hsd fondly thought thi^ she woold 
join them agahi in a few days. Tbey 
knew not b^bre hvm painful the ^lought 
of partii^ was. ms had they been 
aware of the pow^ of the charm wi^i 
which a miAd and amiable di^Mfiitioai had 
invested.her presence. Thev had been 
united in the same class, in the same m- 
stitution, and wUh their othar oimipamone 
in mii^ortune» amounting in all to more 
than one hundred and &irty, they had 
lived as in one lai^e family of ItfothMB 
and supers* They nad been taken from 
their homes, where they were almost ag 
stcangersf and bene, with a^oomnMrn kn- 
gusge and common sympathies imd em* 
ployments, they felt attached to ea<^ 
other, inpropcffdonas they were seq^arated 
from the speaking world. 

During the ^^ her str^ogth gradually 
declined, and in the early part of the 
evening her ephrit was released, «id bar 
body sunk in the cakn. re|>oee (^ deatk 
None of her relalives were present 
Letters 1^ be^Et written to her fether^ 
but he had not arrived. Her brother^ 
who is abo a deaf mute, and was a 
member <^ the snne class^with her, had 
been takea sick aoon after h^ iUness 
commenced, mm! probably in consequmiee 
of it^ and was at^^at time confined4o 
his room. His teacher went to ^xamBO^ 
nicate to him thesad.intelligenee of his 
sister's deathi But as he drew near the 
bed with a light, that they ndght see to 
converse, the pujnl turned upon his |h1- 
low, covered his eyes with his left arm, 
and sobbed aloud. The news had just 
before reached him. At first his grief 
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seemed idmost insapportable, but he 
soon became more reeoneiled. ^ill, 
lioweyer, the shcot qukk catohes of his 
Jbreath^ ti^ averted eje, and the stranung 
«f his lips to snppvesa his feelings, indh- 
xaled that the f oimtaiiis of his soul were 
ano^ed as he recmred in thought to his 
absent sister. More than once. he told 
ihom bis father, a widower, woidd feel 
^rhen he riiould hear of her dea(9i, and 
how Ins brc^lieni and asters, and espe- 
scnlhr his two deaf and diunb sbters, 
-wamd mourn, and how lonely too he 
diiiould now be himself. His teacher 
iiiowed him m this bereayem^it the hand 
of God, and urged him to seek at anee 
fB imion wi& Christ, which slmuld endure 
Jong After the ties d kindied and Mend- 
aiim^are dissolved. 

The next day was the sabbadi, and, 
lioth f onenoon and afternoon, the chapel 
•of the instttudoB was opened for the 
asnal re^giims exercises. These consist 
•1^ pr a y er s and explanations of Serq>ture, 
in the language of signs. On this occa- 
sion ^e passage selMted was, '^There- 
fve be ye ei3ao ready: for in such an 
iumr as ye think not the Son of man 
eameih" Tins now was marked with a 
peculiar emphasis, far die same yersehad 
.fieeii «xplainwi to ^m but three weeks 
fctfope, 8l a ^Bfrw^es another pupil 
had been suddenly removed. '^6M 
qpeak^ once, yea twiae," and, as it 
-mouid seem, not in vain. The increasing 
interest in their souls' salvaticm which 
iiad existed among Ihe pupils before &e 
hand of affliction was laid upon them, had 
been still more deepened. Several, in- 
deed, had given pleasing evidence of a 
recent change iii heart 

On the following morning, the dass 
«Mendiledy asbas be^ ahreadydeseribed, 
jndtook dieur j^tees aft the large slates 
vrhi<di stand against die walls d the 
adiooi-roam. But their ranks were 
faroken. T%ey knew the fact before, but 
joow they saw the vaemcy ; and none 
^eoukl aVoid casting an occasional i^ance 
«t the sditary slate. Its smooth, dark 
suitface, which had been daUy premed by 
the lund now lifeless and oold, remained 
at this thne umoadied, as a nsute ren^m- 
bnmoer of the departed. Her New Tes- 
tament, too, with its white paper cover 
somewhat worn, and its mves soiled 
where her kssons had been, was lying 
upon the table. The teadber took it, and 
opening to the blaoyL-leaf on which her 
name was written, he hdd it up to the 
yiew of alL As they read her name, 



Susannah X * ■' , sged 14, each counte- 
nance fell at the sight, and each bosom 
heaved a responsive sigh. They knew 
that she was gone. 

At the el^ of school, they walked 
together to an upper room to lotjk at the 
eorpse<tf their dor dass-mste. There they 
gathered dosely around it, and when the 
sheet was thrown back whidi had oon- 
cealed her hoe, they leaned forward with 
a kind oi shrho^ing fear to gue on her 
motioidess fbrm. But what a change was 
there ! They had <^n seen a deep blush 
sufPtoe itself over her whole countenanoe 
at die sadden a{^m»ch of friends ; now 
there was a &iid and deacfly paleness. 
They had tetxk her in friendly salutatioiiB 
raise her arms, and use them also as a 
n^id means of coammncatii^ her ideas; 
but now tbey were folded on her breast 
And those eyes, which in oonv^sadon had 
beenradimit w^ intelligence, and had 
^aoken her very thon^ts, and taken at a 
glanee the meaning of otibers, were now 
closed in their final sleep. Her HpB, too, 
of eourse were sealed, as they had ev«3r 
been while she was in dns woiid of living 
fflknee ; but where were those pleasant 
smiks which had sported there in joyoos 
innocence ? Gone, gone, was the mental 
answer of each, as one and another turned 
aside to wipe the falling tear, and then to 
lodL again. Soon the covmng was re- 
{^Boed, and diey withdrew. 

The hour ror die f imenil was diree 
o*ckek in the afternoon. At the time 
appointed, the corpse, enclosed in a neat, 
miun cofl^, was borne into the ohand. 
There it was placed upon two low 
benches before the platform a£ the 
speaker, where it could be seen tt€fm ^ 
the seats, which rise in a gentle dcpe 
from the front to the rear. Tlie pupils 
then entered and seated themselves, with 
that class in front of which the deceased 
had been a -member. On either side the 
chairs were occupied by the teachers and 
family, and the brother, who was ahnort 
too feeUe to be p*esent. Behind the 
principal, who was to conduct the ser- 
vices, thefoUowing was written in a man* 
ner legible to all in the room — 

Rev. XX. 12; *' And I saw the dead, 
small and great, stand befbre God ; ami 
die books were opened: and anodier 
book was opened, whidf is the book of 
life : and the dead were judged out of 
those things which were written in the 
books, according to their wcurks." 

When the room was quiet, the sj^&iker 
fspreaA out his hands, which is the signld 
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for prayer. All then rose, and while 

they watched his every movement, he 

offered up their united petitions to Him, 

*' Who knows the words we mean to speak, 
Ere from our opening lips they break." 

He prayed for grace to enable them to 
make a wise improvement of this solemn 
event, and to cause them to feel that the 
rod of chastisement is also the rod of love, 
to drive them from the vanities of the 
world, that they might centre their affec- 
tions upon God. He remembered, too, 
the sovereign goodness of God in causing 
those present to be taught the way of Ufe, 
while thousands in our own country even 
are, as they were formerly, living in en- 
tire ignorance of every truth of revelation. 
He thanked God for the gift of his own 
•dear Son ; for the gospel, in which life and 
immortidlty are brought toli^ht; and es- 
pecially that, when no portion of man- 
kind seemed so precluded from a know- 
ledse of the gospel and the eigo3rment of 
its hopes as ttie deaf and dumb, then in 
the providence of Grod a mode was in- 
vented by which Divine truth can be so 
•clearly communicated to them. 

They resumed their seats at the close 
of the prayer, in which thoughts as nu- 
merous and varied had been expressed as 
would have been by speech. 

The text was before them, and for half 
4m hour scarcely an eye wandered from 
the speaker. In the language of action 
^very muscle speaks. But it is to the 
countenance especiallv that the mind, as 
upon canvass, transfers its conceptions 
with the nicest pencillings. And some- 
times the effect is most thrilling to those 
who are accustomed to read thoughts and 
feelings thus beautifully painted in the 
hieroglyphics of nature. 

** And I saw the dead, small and great, 
stand before Go^." This had been 
spoken of prophetic vision, but it now 
seemed almost a reality. As in the suc- 
cessive changes of painted scenery the 
judgment-seat appeared, ^' the books 
were opened," and myriads raised to life 
were either on the left in deep, despair, 
or on the right rejoicing in their victory 
over sin and death. 

Near the close, a reference to the ab- 
sent father and a tender address to the 
brother, once more touched the feelings 
of the pupils, and, for a moment, each 
forgot his own sorrow in sympathy for 
their afllicted mate. Would that some 
plaintive strains of music might have 
added its soothing influence to mitigate 
their grief. Alas ! to them the sweetest 



harmony would have been as powerless 
as to her for whom they wept 

Another prayer concluded the solem- 
nities. Not a word had been spoken, 
and nothing had been audible even, but 
the sobs of Uiese youthful mourners. 
Surely there is an eloquence in such a 
silence. 

The pupils, as they rose to retire, each 
passed slowly by the open coffin to view 
for the last time the remains of their 
deceased companion. In a few minutes 
the males accompanied the hearse to a 
near enclosure, while the females, the 
ground being wet, overlooked the noise- 
less train and the whole scene from the 
windows in the upper story. A grave 
had been opened in a retired spot which 
was shaded by weeping willows. There 
two o^er pu^ had been interred, who 
died in former years. After her body 
had been deposited by their side, the 
pupils, with uncovered heads, fixed thdr 
attention on him who stood in the place 
of a father. Pointing to the grave, he 
UAd them to behold their end, and as 
they saw in this instance of mortally the 
frailty of the body, to prize more highly 
the interests of the immortal soul. 

Thus he addressed them for a short 
time. Then raising his eyes to heaven 
for tiie blessing of God's Spirit to rest 
upon his dear charge, they prepared to 
leave. Still they lingered round her 
grave ; nor did they all go till many a tear 
had fallen on the falling clods as pledges 
of a long and affectionate rememorance. 
— New York Observer. 



PROVIDENTIAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

Observe the providence of God in his 
wise ordering of the affairs of the great 
house of the world, the whole family of 
mankind. It is said, that when the 
queen of Sheba had seen all the wisdom 
of Solomon, '' and the house that he had 
built, and the meat of his table, and the 
sitting of his servants, and theT attend- 
ance of his ministers, and their apparel, 
and his cup-bearers, and his ascent by 
which he went up unto the house of the 
Lord, there was no more spirit in her." 
I Kings X. 4, 5. There is, indeed, 
greater ground for admiration and asto- 
nishment in beholding the order and pro- 
vision of the great house of the world ; for 
Solomon's wisdom, by which he managed 
the affaurs of his house, was but a derived 
drop of that providence by which God 
governs the world.— Crane. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF COMMON THINGS. 

MARBLES AMD STONES USED IN BUILDINGS. 
No. I. 

The mineral substances employed in 
the erection and decoration of buildings 
may, we think, be appropriately classed 
among the common things the philosophy 
of which we have to explain. "Wood 
was probably the first material employed 
in building, but the liability to decay, 
and the want of elegance, caused the in- 
troduction of brick and stone ; the cha- 
racter of the stone was not at first con- 
sidered, but it was soon discovered thkt 
many kinds which were otherwise suit- 
able, were not able to resist the action of 
the atmosphere. Since geology has risen 
into notice among the sciences, the at- 
tention of many intelligent men has been 
directed to the subject, and much im- 
portant information has been collected. 
In endeavouring to explain the character 
and natural position among rocks of some 
stones used in building, it will be neces- 
sary to refer to geology, the science from 
which our knowledge is-chiefly obtained, 
and to illustrate incidentally its classifi- 
cation. M. d*Aubuisson, a celebrated 
french professor of the science, says, 
** The principal object which geology has 
in view, is a knowledge of the mineral 
masses, whose assemblage composes the 
solid portions of the terrestrial globe. 
It considers the mineralogical compo- 
sition, structure, and extent of each of 
these masses, the circumstances of their 
superposition one to the other, and the 
diuerent relations subsisting between 
them, every thing which relates to their 
formation, and to the changes which 
they have undergone.*' 

The crust of tne earth is composed of 
a great variety of substances, having a 
constant relative position. The minority 
of these are arranged in beds or strata. 
By a stratified rock is meant, one which 
is divided by parallel seams, extending 
throughout the mass, the length and 
breadth being greater than the thickness. 
Since the formation of these strata, many 
violent agents have acted upon them, 
causing a variety of contortions, to which 
all the appearances they now present 
mav be traced. 

Without entering systematically into 
an examination of the classification of 
rocks, as proposed and adopted by geo- 
logists, we shall proceed to speak of some 
of the mineral masses employed in 
building, endeavouring, as opportunity 



may offer, to give the reader an insight 
into the objects and results of geological 
science. 

Granite is a rock frequently used in 
building, and generally known in some 
of its common varieties. The word 
granite is derived from the latin term, 
geranites, which had a very general 
meaning among the romans, being ap- 
plied to every granular stone. Tour- 
nefort, the celebrated naturalist, was the 
first modern author who made use of 
the word. 

The minerals which commonly enter 
into the composition of granite are ' 
quartz, feldspar, mica, and homblaide, 
and two or more of these are necessary 
to compose it. Feldspar is generally the 
most abundant ; but this mineral, as well 
as all others which enter into its compo- 
sition, varies in its proportion, and is 
sometimes altogether wandng. A gra- 
nite of Mont Blanc is composed of 
feldspar, quartz, and chlorite ; we ob- 
served one in Aberdeenshire which con- 
sisted of feldspar and hornblende ; and 
another in Perthshire, consisting of 
quartz, feldspar, and actinolite. All the 
varieties' are not equally suited for build- 
ing materials: those are most durable 
which have the least quantity of feld- 
spar, and the greatest quantity of quartz. 
Feldspar is very liable to decomposition 
by the atmosphere, and in some parts 
large masses of the rock are wasted from 
this cause. The egyptians used granite 
in many of their structures, and a most 
durable kind, as may be proved by an 
examination of the rock, as well as from 
the fact that they have resisted the in- 
fluence of destroying agents for many 
centuries. The granite of London 
Bridge is an excellent building material, 
but there are instances in which a most 
improper variety has been employed in 
the metropolis. 

Granite^belongs to that series of rocks 
called primary, or, more properly, crys- 
talline. They are the lowest of all the 
mineral masses with which we are ac- 
quainted, but are frequently observed in 
situations that prove they have been acted 
upon by violent disturbing forces. They 
sometimes form mountains of great ele- 
vation, and pierce through rocks of more 
recent formation than themselves, tilting 
them on their edges. In such cases, the 
recent rocks, generally stratified, may be 
seen on the opposite sides of the eleva- 
tion, presenting an appearance not much 
unlike that of the gable end of a roof. 
2b 
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Granite W88 once considered the eldest 
reek, the fotmdation of att others ; th» 
is not, however, its universal position. I 
Werner arranges the granites in three 
ekoses : first, the primitive, or that be- 
low which no others have been foond; 
secondly, that which traverses veins; 
aind thirdly, that which rests on primilave 
Toeks. In lona, Barra, Tirey, and 
many others of the Western Isles, it tra- 
verses gneiss, and greatly contorts Che 
iiiass. At St Gothard, it rests on mica 
slate; at Kielwig, in Norway, on clay 
slate ; at Altenbnrg, on gneiss : from 
Aese fKts, it is evidi»tt that all granites 
are not of the same relative age. Yet it 
appeals from what is known of the 
Swedish, swiss, and tyroHan Alps, and of 
lite Apennines, and Andes, that some of 
^ highest peaks of conttnnons chains 
are formed of granite. So also it is evi- 
dent, from observations made on the svr- 
fbee of the earth, and in deep mines, 
that it is the base of all the continents. 

The eolonr of granite depends on the 
lOPfpoodferanee of some one ot more in- 



dientf . It is colosred black by hom- 
Mehde or fa^aek mica ; dark red, or grey^ 
by feldspar; bttt as the proportions of 
the ingredients^ and the changes they 
undergoL are nntnercosy the cotoars hmst 
be e^faaOy viiriable. 

tH wwking graffHe for architectural 
pftrposes, it is found there is a plane in 
which it is more easily separated than 
any mheit; tMs is called the line of 
deavage. The miner, from constant 
I»«c1i6e, is able to ftx vpon this with 
great predion; a k^wiedge of tte 
Ittt bad, iti some degree, prompted the 
inquiry. Is granite stratified? The an- 
swers giveh ta tli^ question are so Op- 
posed to eash o^r, it seems hardly ne- 
el!issiry W m^e any remarks on the Sc(b- 
ject, except as they mky tend to induce 
a careful regard to the origin and iHtture 
of phenomena. Grnber thought the strati- 
Mn^^ (it^HnAte w evident iti the Bie- 
sengdberg; that he questioned l^e sanity 
of the man who could see what he had 
seen, and come to an oppo^te cone^nsion. 
t>r. Mitehell traced it for fifty miles, and 
Fi-ofessor Jameson for oiie hutidred and 
fifty. M. von BuDh^ however, striilned 
liis eyeis in vain, for after a diligent seareh 
h^ gave up the pursuit in dei^aii^. Dr. 
Hnttoti itsserts he never saw a straHfled 
granite ; and a german philosopher, of 
equal celebrityj tacitly confesses that he 
^ver sdw otie ttnstratified. We will tio« 
attemfft to toparate 00 many e]itan|fk<l 



opinions ; it is only necessary to say, that 
further observation has proved, to the 
satisfaction of nearly all geologists,, that, 
although granite has a line of cleavage, 
it is not a stratified rock. 

The rocks assodated wHh granite are 
gneiss, mica state, quartz, clay slate, and 
primitive limestone. 

Gneiss only difi^ from granite in its^ 
slaty stmctnre, and the parallel ^mstdofj 
which generally pervades its mica. It is 
one of the most extensively distributed 
rocks of its period, and is v^f y metalli- 
ferous. It is fiot, however, used for ar- 
chitectural purposes^, and, consequently, 
does not now come tinder our conskter- 
a^n ; the same remark applies to tHU^ 
slate and quartz. 

Clay slate, sometime called argil- 
keeeus schist, consists of silex Or fliftt, 
alnmnia or clay, and oxide of iron. It 
is always s^atined, and has a slaty struc^ 
ture. Snowdon, PHnKmmon, and con- 
siderable dkf rietS around them are com- 
posed of it ; and i* Cnmbdrhmd, West- 
moreland, and Comwedl it is abundAtit. 

Of this rock there are mariy varieties, 
anion^ which #e may enctmei^ mofilftg 
slate, and drawing slate. 

Primitive limestone is gfenei^ly of a 
ycUotdsh white, greyish, or gi*eemsb 
eek/ttt ; its sti^ticttire is always granular. 
That irl^ch is associated wi(h fniea 
slate and clay slate is generally less 
crystalline thttii that fMind in gtxdHib arid 
^eiss. It f^equetitly contains beds of 
metal, especially «rn^etie iftfh ore, 
pyrttes, blende, and gold. The fatei^ 
statuary marbles are pfrimSfive litiie^ 
Stones. A beantifiiny #hitd iharble is 
f<ycmd iti th^ gneiss of Skye ; and thcf 
steps to St. Paul's Church, in Lotidto, 
were takeh from a bed at P6olvash, in 
thd Isle of Man. 

Above the primitite rocks there art? 
riMMiy diflbrent kinder oif the mitieral 
masses tiSed fitf building purposes. Thai 
series ^hich lies immediately upori the 
^imitfves, was esdled the trimsitioh, 
beeimse, although the^ h^e a gMt 
anidegy to the r^eks on which they 1^ 
they dififef frdm them in fi^ueht ah«*- 
^tatioti with b^dated kM &f«mtde«rus 
roeks. Thej have bfeen otlferwise dh^ 
tinguished as the lowest r6elb# ih #&ie1i 
dr^nic *ef4<iii*fs have' be^ fdund. 

Abeve (he transitioti fodts th^#fe is 

another dass ciLlled the HeccAadafy, tttA 

the beds of ^hich thfe is com^josed have 

a se(fime*(tary <?ha«»ter. Some #titer^ 

I from m diffieulf)^ &f detc^tttiniii^ thi^ 
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pcecise efaaraoters of die transition rocks, 
vished to iacorporate. them with the 
primixives or secondaries, sxd there was 
much dispute as to whidbi they should he 
assigned. *'Some geologists/' says 
d'AuJbuisson/^ ** have Uiought that the 
ibraasidoQ class might be sup{>ressed al- 
together, but I am very far from a^ee- 
ing with them : the idea of Werner in 
jeatabiishing k was very haj^y. It re- 
lates to an epoch when a revolution lock 
place in nature, which, from the nu- 
merous indications we witness, is, per- 
haps, the most violent of all those which 
occurred during the formation of the 
mineral sheU of the globe/' Modem 
geologists have, however, formed a dif- 

'ferent arrangement : they divide all rocks 
into groups, according to their relations. 
That series immediatdy above the primi- 
tives is called the Grauwacke group, and 
here we find several rocks us^ for 

' l»iilding purposes. 

Clay alate is one (^ the principal 
it^cks of the Grauwacke group. By the 
germane it is called thon scbeiier, and 
in imitation of them, english geologists 
have designate it clay slate. Its colours 
are as numerous as its varieties; they 
^are chiefly grey, green, and blue. The 
endless peculiarities in the appearance 
jof rocks is easily accounted for when 
we remember that the smallest alteration 
IB the quantity or character of the cour 
stitutat parts of any substa^aoe, decidedly 
Mhexu the appeajwnce of the mass. When 
silicious, that is, flinty matter, abounds 
in ^te, it passes into flinty slate ; when 
magnesia prenonderatet, into chlorite 
flate; and wnen minute particles of 
quarts unite with chlorite slate, we have 
whetstone slate, which is more or less vap 
luable for hones, according to the mi- 
nuteness of the particles of quartz. The 
flne varieties o{ slate are usually found 
embedded to jRocks of a coarser texture, 
and some quarries of it are extensively 
worked in many counties oi England 
and Wales. When carbonaceous matter 
is present, and in this rock it makes its 
first appearance, the slate is smooth and 
fit *for drawing, that being the best in 
which there is the greatest proportion of 
carbon. 

Slates are now commonly employed 
to cover the roofs of buildings, and are 
admirably adapted for this purpose, bo^ 
by their strength and a^^arance. The 
welih and Westmoveland slates are ge- 
permilf preferisd^ being o^ a much better 



colour Ijhan any others, but many of ^^oe 
obtained in Devonshire are well suited 
for the same purpose. When taken 
from the quarry, the slates are cut into 
various siaes, and receive from the wock*- 
men diflerent names, such as duchesses, 
countesses, and ladies. Slates are sold 
by the great hundred, that is, loae hua- 
dred and twenty, and when placed on a 
roof are estimated by the square. 

The following are the names and sizes 
oi the slates as brought into the markets 
DouUes are, Ift 2in. by 6in. ; ladies, 
ift. 9m. by 8in. ; eountssses, 1ft. lOia. 
b^ liin.; duchesses, 2ft. 2in. by 1ft. 
3m. ; rags and queens, 3ft. 3in. by 2ft. 
Sin. ; imperils, 2ft. 8in. by 2ft. 2in. 

The mountains composed of slate 
rocks are not so rugged or steep as 
those of granite. They generally pre- 
sent a pleasing acclivity. To a per- 
son unacquainted with gecdogy this re- 
mark may appear strange, but an ex» 
perienced observer can, from an examiur 
ation of the scenerv around him, fre- 
quently determine me nature of the rock 
of which ^e district is ccnnposed. The 
slate rocks have also a value from the 
quantity of metallic ore found in them. 
Copper and lead are the most abundant 
in England, but neaiiy all the other mot 
tab are occasiondly found. 

(To be completed in our next.) 



OLD HUMPHREV ON ORDEE. 

Thb subject of Order is well wortfeh 
vour consideration, for it u one that maj 
nave an influence over the al^rs A 
every day, and every waking hour of your 
lives. Now, try to go with me in my 
view of the matter, and do not pass it 
over as a trifling aflhir. None can spedk 
so feelingly of an advantage as he who 
has sufiered by his folly in neglecdng it. 
The trouble ^at I have cndursd in years 
gone by, through carelessness and neglect 
of orderly habits, in «ome degree quah« 
fles me to give advice. 

It woakl be difficult to determine 
which is the greater ; the comfort derived 
from order, or, the inconvenience 
brought about by disorder. Order rear 
ders all aflairs clearer ; disorder confuaes 
them. Order relieves the memory ; dis^ 
order increases the duties it has to per- 
form. Order removes a burden from the 
back, disorder lays an additional load on 
the shoulders. If you h^veever seeq an 
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impadent girl unravelling a knotted skein 
of silk, or a peevish boy vainly trying 
to undo the tangled tail of his kite, you 
have seen a lively illustration of the ad- 
ditional trouble which a want of order 
will produxse. 

The poet says, "Order is Heaven's 

. first law," but as poets are not always the 
most diligent readers of the Bible, nor 
the most fervent petitioners at the throne 
of grace for Divine illumination, so I 
consider they are not the best authorities 
in heavenly things. We will, therefore, 

.'leave this point, and rest satisfied in 
knowing that, whether order be the first 
law or not, it is a very essential and 
striking principle in God's creation. 

System is seen in GKkI's almighty power, 
In bird and beast, in herb, and frait, and flower; 
And all throughout the vast expanse above, 
Sun, moon, and stars, in matchless order move. 

While I am noting down these re- 
marks, the ever-blessed Book of truth 
lies beside me, and I cannot but think 
how many an aged servant of Christ has 
been perplexed, in turning over its pages, 
in the vain search after some suitable 
text or strengthening promise, w^hich, in 
a season of trial, perhaps had been a 
cordial to his heart, ** oil to his joints, 
and marrow to his bones." Many a spi- 
rituallv minded pilgrim has yearned to 
feast his eyes on a favourite portion of 
God's word, which, when found, has 
comforted his soul ; he has drank of the 
brook by the way, and lifted up his head. 
But, on, what poring, what thumb- 
marking, what dogs-earing of his Bible 
has he gone through to find the object 
of his search. Now, the Concordance of 
Cruden would have saved him all this 
trouble. The order in which the words 
of Holy Writ are there arranged, renders 
it an easy thing to find, with its assist- 
ance, any text, from the first chapter of 
Genesis to the last of Revelation. My 
Concordance in the green-grained cover, 
was the gift of a friend, and a valuable 
one too ; it is always in use and if I feel 
grateful to any author,^ it is to Cruden. 

Order, though of great use even in 
hand wprk, is especially so where the 
head is much employed. In*intellectual 
things, it is wonderful how little can be 
done without order, and how much with 
it. 

I knew a worthy man, (he has long 
since worn a crown of glory,) who used 
every morning to mark down the most 
important things necessary to be done in 



the day. If by any unlooked-for cir- 
cumstance he did not get through the 
whole list, he carried on the remainder 
to the day following: by this orderly 
mode he seemed, in the midst of an 
active life, always to have time at his dis- 
posal. But I have a particular instance of 
order to mention. 

The other day I popped into the study 
of an editor, who, if he were not orderly, 
could never by any possilnlity gk 
through the fourth part of the literary 
labours he performs. You may be sure 
that I looked around me; but bear in 
mind, that Old Humphrey -is no pryer 
into the secrets of others; he w<mld 
feel ashamed if his roving eye fell upmi 
an opened letter, or a ccm^dential paper 
with which he had nothing to do. No ! 
no ! he would not willingly tread on 
forbidden ground in these matters ; but 
you shall hear what he has yet to say. 

Any one unaccustomed to literary pur- 
suits, would have been frightened at Ae 
very thought of finding his way through 
the mass of papers piled around. Books 
of all sizes were there, some opened, 
and some shut ; some in leathern jackets, 
and some fresh from the printer without 
any jacket at all. Some black lettered, 
hundreds of years old ; and some c<na- 
mon type, of which the printing ink was 
scarcely dry ; files of letters, packets <tf 
pj^ers, folded sheets of closely written 
foolscap, scraps, periodicals, engravings, 
and wood-cuts. These things wcmld 
have driven me half crazy. 

While I stole a glance on the right 
hand and on the left, the editor went to 
one side of the room, and slided back a 
kind of shutter, behind which were a 
number of snug pigeon-holes, w^ sup- 
plied with papers. Being allowed to 
examine these pigeon-holes, I saw that 
they were all labelled in a very orderly 
manner. First and foremost was one for 
the Holy Sc7'iptures, and here were de- 
posited such papers as were written (m, 
or had reference to tlie word of the Most 
High. Next came the label JBotawf, 
Farmingy Gardening^ and after that 
Animated Natme and the Hunum 
Frame, If the Holy Scriptures are a 
revelation of the will of God in Divine 
things, the works of creation are a reve- 
lation too of his amazing power, infinite 
wisdom, and Almighty care in earthly 
things : no wonder, then, that a place in 
the pigeon-holes should be reserved for 
pieces treating gn the subjects already 
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named. Philosophy^ Chemistry, Astro- 
norm/, Natural Phenomena, and Anti- 
quities came next, and then the space for 
Evangelizers. The papers which found 
their way into this pigeon-hole were to 
be of full tale and weight ; they were 
expected to come up to the gospel 
standard. WickliflPe, Bradford, I^timer, 
and Ridley, Knox, Tindal, Cranmer, 
and Jewell, would have been the men to 
have filled up this pigeon-hole ; or Bax- 
ter, Flavel, Scott, Hall, and Leighton ; 
or Boston of Etterick, and Ralph and 
Ebenezer Erskine, and fifty other such 
heavenly -minded scribes. The very 
names of these men warm my very 
heart : but I must on with my tale. 

The next pigeon-hole was marked 
Philanthropy, and then followed the 
label Enliveners. Old Humphrey felt 
that he could almost have written a paper 
on the spot for this pigeon-hole. True 
Narratives, Facts, Anecdotes, Useful 
Information, and History, were put to- 
gether, and after them Household Stuff, 
and Interesting pieces of a general kind. 
The two last labels were Miscellaneous, 
one of them decidedly religious, and the 
other of a moral and instructive cast. 

Now it must be plain to you, that this 
method of reducing a mass of papers 
into order, is an excellent one. It sim- 
plifies what is complicated, and greatly 
adds to the despatch of important busi- 
ness. 

The lesson to be gathered from what 
I have told you is this, that if concerns of 
such magnitude can be orderly arranged, 
surely you and I may conduct our little 
affairs without confusion. There is so 
much power and so much peace commu- 
nicated by orderly habits, that we sadly 
stand in our own light when we neglect 
them. 

After writing thus far on the subject 
of order, in my parlour, I had occa- 
sion to tramp up-stairs into my study, 
when the large round table in the centre, 
and the chairs near it, presented a spec- 
tacle so completely at variance with the 
orderly opinions which had so recently 
dribbled from my pen, that I stood 
amazed, with my remarks in my mind. 

Whether a young relation of mine, 
who sometimes coaxes me over to let 
him enter my study, had been there 
among my papers ; or, whether the kitten 
had been endeavouring to decipher them, 
or cutting her capers in the middle of 
tfiem, I will not decide ; but if one or 



both of these events had taken place, 
scarcely could my literary establishment 
have appeared in a more unfavourable 
plight. 

Cruden*s Concordance was lying open, 
back uppermost ; two bundles of letters, 
one answered and the other not, were 
mingled together. Four black letter 
tomes, three numbers of the Visitor, old 
Bailey's dictionary, and a Van Diemen's 
Land Almanack had been piled up with 
the Bible Catechism at top ; but some- 
how or other they had toppled over, and 
lay untidily, stretching naif across the 
table. Papers, printed, written, and 
ready to be written upon, lay in sad con- 
fusion ; even my old Trumpery Bag was 
turned over, half emptied of its contents ; 
and out of the six chairs, five of them 
were occupied with papers, put down, ap- 
parently, just for the moment, and in- 
tended to be removed. 

Now, when I came seriously to take 
myself to task, and recollected that for 
some days I had sat down in the parlour, 
not having been well ; when I con- 
sidered, too, that during that time I had 
frequently gone into the study, and put 
things down carelessly, here and there, 
and taken up others hastily, there seemed 
almost enough evidence to convict me of 
being the author of my study's ^disorder. 
I could not with a safe conscience accuse 
either the kitten or my young relation, 
and I felt an accusing glow on my 
cheeks, that either went to, or came 
from my very heart. 

Without waiting a moment longer, I 
set to work. TT^e chairs were soon 
emptied; the letters assorted and tied 
up in separate bundles ; the papers were 
placed in an orderly manner. Cruden's 
Concordance was put in its proper place ; 
the black letter tomes, the Van Diemen's 
Land Almanack, the Visitors, and old 
Bailey's Dictionary, were once again 
piled up like a pyramid, with the Bible 
Catechism at the top; and at the moment 
I am noting down these remarks, my 
study makes a very creditable appearance. 

You see that I nave not spared myself: 
mind that you spare not yourselves in 
this matter, for order is an excellent 
thing. Ahithophel, though bent on 
self-destruction, set his house in order ; 
David desired his very steps might be 
ordered of God ; Solomon set his pro- 
verbs in order ; Job ordered his cause 
before his Almighty Judge ; Luke set in 
order the truths of the gospel of Christ ; 
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and Paid promised to ord^ the aflbirs of 
die church of Corinth when he came 
among them. 

In our worldly affairs, in our Bijble 
reading, in our attendaikee on the word 
of God, in oiat religious exercises, and 
our appeals to a dirone of grace, let us 
be orderly. In short, ^* Let idl things be 
done decently and in order,*' and, with a 
blessing from above, we shall reap from 
Ihe practice incalculable advantage. 



BIRDS' NESTS. 

The admirable wisdom of providence 
is ao where more conspicuous thaii in 
the Jiests of birds. It is impossible to 
/contemplate without emotion the Divine 

goodness which thus gives industry to 
le weak, and foresight to the thought- 
less. 

]^o sooner have the trees put forth 
their leaves, than myriads, or rather 
millions of little workmen commence 
Iheir labours. Some bring long pieces 
jof straw into the hole of an old 
wall; others affix their edifice to the 
vindows of a church: these steal a 
hair from the mane of a -horse, those 
bear away, with wings trembling beneath 
its weight, the fragment of wool, which 
^ lamb has left entangled in the briars. 
Thousands of palaces at once arise, and 
every palace is a nest, within every nest 
is soon to be seen a charming metamorr 
phosis ; first a beautiful e^, then a little 
one covered with down, ^e little nest- 
ling soon feels his wings begin to grow ; 
his mother teaches him to raise himself 
to his bed of repose. Sooa he takes 
courage enough to approach the edge of 
the nest, and casts a first look on the 
works of nature. Terrified and en- 
chanted at the sight, he precipitates 
himself amidst his orothers and sisters, 
who h^ve never as yet seen that spepr 
tacle ; but recalled a second time irom 
j^is couch, the young king of the air, 
>yhD still haj? the crowns of infancy on 
his head, ventures to contemplate the 
vast teayen§, the waving summit of the 

Einer trees, and the vast labyrinth of fo- 
age which lies beneath his feet. — CJ^a^ 
teaubriand. 



CHRIST MUST NEEDS HAVE SUFFERED. 
Acts yvii. 3. 

Lt is beyond aU dispute that Christ 
did suflFer. "He was taken, and, by 



wicked hands, crucified and dain." The 
unbelieving Jews accused him of blas- 
phemy, because that " he, betng a man, 
made himself God;*' in other words, 
''he called himself the Son of God." 
His crucifixion to<^ piace at Jerusalem, 
in the reign of Tiberius Cesar, when 
Pontius PUate was governor oi Judea. 
This fact is acknowledged both by chris- 
tians and infidels ; by the former, as the 
eround of didr joyful h^; by the 
latter, as the suligect matter of our re- 
proach and shame. When the Jews 
were charged with the dealh of Jesus 
Christ, they never denied the fact, bat 
^oried in what they had done ; fot^ishly 
imagining that the controversy which m 
three years had been carried on between 
him and them was now decided in their 
favour. Alas I for them, infatuated 
mortals 1 they little thought that in put^ 
ting him to death they were fulfilling 
thttr own Scriptures. Yfh&a. some <rf 
Christ's own disciples were stagg^ed at 
the circumstances of his death, what said 
he to them ? '' O fools, and slow of 
heart to believe all that the prophets have 
spoken : ought not the Messiadi to have 
suffered th^ &ings, and enter into his 
giory ? And beginning at Moses and 
all die prq>hets, he expounded unto 
them in all the Scriptures the things con- 
cerning himself, ml said unto them. 
Thus it is written, and thus it behovea 
Christ to sufier, and to rise from the 
dead,'* Luke xxiv. 25-27, 46. In strict 
conformity with this, also, we find that 
when Paul and his a«isoc3atep m die 
ministry went every where preaching die 
word, they were careful to tell their 
hearers that they brought no new doctrine 
widi diem ; for they said none other 
diings than what Moses and the prophets 
did sav should come, namely, that Chdst 
should suffer, and be the fi^ to rise from 
the dead, and show light to the people of 
i^ra^, as well as to t|ie gentiles. Ads 
xxvi. 22. 

Reader, is it hot plftin from all this, 
that none but a suroering perscm ecmld 
be the Messiah f But whence, then, 
arose the neces^ty of his sufferings F i 
suppose you will reply : 

1. That his sufferings were unavoid- 
able, if the Scriptures were to he fulfilled. 
And certainly this is very true. Christ 
himself reas(med ufvm this prmcipb, 
when he told his (hsciples, '^ All thmgs 
must be fidfiiled, whidi were written in 
the law of Moises, and in the prrahets, 
and in the Psalms, concerning me. We 
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know that the Seriptores were given by 
Divine inspiration ; they are the word of 
God, which eannot be broken ; for 
sooner shall heaven and earth pass away 
than one jot of what he hath spoken fail 
oi its accomplishment. In foretelling 
the sufferings of Christ, ** holy men of 
God spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Spirit." But, then, another in- 
qmry naturally arises out of this : 

2. Why were these things predicted 
or foretold eonceming the Messiah ? To 
this you will no donbt answer. Because 
God had fore-ordained, or pre-deter- 
mined that these things should take 
place : and this again is good ; for we 
are not to suppose that any of the events 
that befel the Lord Jesus happened by 
chance, as >t is termed. No ; the whole 
tepain of events, even to the minutest cir- 
cumstance, was 2H-ranged in the Divine 
mind from eternity ; and, consequently, 
when the kings of the earth stood up, 
and Ae rulers were gathered together 
agunst the Lord, and againsthis Anointed, 
they only did what God*s hand and 
counsel determined before to be done. 
Acts iv. 24 — 28. All came to pa^ ac- 
cording to an eternal purpose which 
Jehov^ purposed in himself fr9m ever- 
lasting. Still, however, the question re- 
curs, ** Why did the blessed God, of 
iris own self-moved good pleasure, 
detertnine to subject the Son of his love 
to such k state of unparalleled suffering 
as th«t which the prophets foretold, 
a^ ^Irieb etangelists and aposties have 
recorded in the New Testament ? Here 
i* Ae dilfesnky. How shall we get over 
U t Why, upon thi« principle : 

9. Becattse the whole was necessary to 
thtf saWadon of a lost and fallen world. 
Here ottr inquiries must termi^te ; we 
Uttb carry them no farther ; it is in vain 
fo seek for tttf other reason beyond or 
Aside ftora this. Jehovah, f^om all 
eternity,' determined to glorify his nitme 
in the salvatioii of myriads tji the hutnan 
rMe ; a^ Chid is the pldti or in6thod 
wMeh Ittfinite Wisdote devised for aecom- 
{nMsiinfg this graeiotis design ; and it is a. 
scheme of salvatiott ev^ ^ay worthy of 
hitoself , as the apostle telk die hebrews, 
*• It became tflin, for whoto are all things, 
Aid by whWn ire all thing*, ki bringing 
iMny sdtts trito glory, to make the Cap- 
tdil of their salvation perfect through 
Mfi^ngs,*' Heb.ii. 10. These "many 
sons" itte termed the * * heirs of si^vition . ' * 
He bore thef pmiishmem due ttnto them 
in his own body on the cross ; rendered 



full satisfaction to the law and justice of 
God ; and thus procured their pardon 
and acceptance into a state of favour. 
" He died, the just for the unjust, that he 
might bring us to Gk)d." In no otfier pos- 
sible way could mercy be extended to 
the guilty, consi^ent with the claims of 
justice, the holiness and purity of the 
Divine nature, the honour of the Divine 
government, and the harmony of all the 
Divine perfections. And this explains 
to us the necessitj there was for the suf* 
feriogs of the Messiah. 



SELF-DENIAL. 

From the doctrine of justification by 
the righteousness of Christ imputed to us,' 
we may learft the great duty of self-de- 
nial. We see no righteousness will justify 
us but Christ's, and his will not consist but 
with (he detual of our own. And surely 
whatever the professions of men in word 
may be, there is not any one duty in all 
the christian religion of more difficulty 
thafi this, to trust Christ only with our 
salvation. To do holy duties of hearing, 
reading, praying, meditating, almsgiving, 
or any other actions of charity or devo- 
tion, and yet still to abhor otirselveS and 
our works ; to esteem ourselves, after #e 
have done all, improfltable servants, and 
worthy of many stripes; to do good 
things, and not to rest in them ; to ovra 
the shame and dross of our solemn ser- 
vices ; when we have done all the good 
works we can, to say, with Nehemiah, 
** Remember me, O my God, concerning 
this, and spare me according to the great- 
ness of thy mercy," Neh. xiii. 22. And 
with David, ** Unto thee, O Lord, belong- 
eth inercy; for thou renderest to evei!y 
man according to his work," Rialm Ixh, 
12. It is thy mercy to reward us ac- 
cording to the uprightness of our works, 
who raighfest in judgment confound us 
for the imperfections of our works. To 
give God th* praise of our forking, and 
t6 take to ourselves the ShaWe of pol- 
luting his works in trs. There is no doe- 
trine' So diametrically contrary to the 
merits of Christ, and the redemption of 
the world thei-eby, as justification by 
v^orks. No papist ih the world is, or can 
be, more coititentiotts for good Irorks thaft 
we, both in our doctrines, and in otr 
prayers, and hi our exhortations to th6 
neopte. We say, " no faith justifieth us 
Wore God, but«#c*rking faith ; tiofnati 
is righteous in the sight of men, nor to 
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be 80 esteemed, but by works of holiness ; 
without holiness no man shall see God ; 
he that is Christ's is zealous of good 
works, purifieth himself even as he is 
pure, and walketh as he did in this 
world. Here only is the difference : we 
do them because they are our duty, and 
expressions of our love and thankfulness 
to Christ, and of the workings of the 
Spirit in our hearts; but we dare not 
trust in them, as that by which we hope 
to stand or fall before the tribunal of Grod's 
justice, because they are at best mingled 
with our corruptions, and therefore do 
themselves stand in need of a High Priest 
I to take off their iniquity. We know 
enou^ in Christ to depend on, we never 
can nnd enough in ourselves. And this 
confidence we have, if God would ever 
have had us justified by works, he would 
have given us grace enough to fulfil the 
whole law, and not have left a prayer 
upon public record for us every day to 
repeat, and to regulate all our own pray- 
ers by. ^* Forgive us our trespasses." 
For how dare that man say, ^* I shall be 
justified by my works," who must every 
day confess, " Lord, forgive my sins, 
and be merciful unto me a sinner !" Nay, 
though we could fulfil the whole law per- 
fectly, yet from the guilt of sins formerly 
contracted we could no other way be jus- 
tified than by laying hold by faith on the 
satisfaction ana sufferings of Christ. 
Reynolds. 



VARIOUS READINGS OP THE SCRIPTURES. 

The labours of Mill, Wetstein, Ken- 
nicott, De Rossi, Griesbach, Matthaei, 
and Scholz, have greatly augmented the 
mass of various readings : and the light 
that has been thrown on the history of 
the text by these and other writers, who 
have avaiJed themselves of the published 
results of their researches, or instituted 
separate examinations of particular pas- 
sages, evinces the extreme folly of con- 
tending for a literal identity between 
any copies now extant, and the originals 
as published by the sacred penmen. Nor 
could any such identity have been pre- 
served through the course of transcrip- 
tion without the intervention of a per- 
petual miracle ; it being impossible, in 
the exercise of the greatest care, and by 
the application of every human me^ns 
of conservation, absolutely to secure the 



text from the irruption of errors and 
mistakes ; at the same time, it is equally 
beyond dispute, that in exact proportion 
to the increase of discovered manuscripts, 
by which the aggregate of readings has 
been successively swelled, has been the 
amount of xjorrooorative evidence which 
they have supplied of its doctrinal inte- 
grity and purity. The identical books, 
the essential text, which composed the 
original canon, are exhibited in one and 
all of them. The most imperfect copy 
contains every article of faith, every 
ethical precept, and every source <rf con- 
solation, to be found in the most correct. 
By far the greatest part of the variaticms 
are of no moment whatever, consisting 
merely in the omission or addition of a 
letter, the transposition of a word, the 
substitution of a synonyme, and such 
like, by which not the slightest change 
is produced in the meaning of the re- 
cord ; while such as wear a more serious 
aspect, are so controlled by concomitant 
circumstances, that no substantial detri- 
ment can possibly accrue from them. 
J>r, Henderson. 



CHRISTIANS HATED BY THE WORLD. 

We mistake the matter, if we think 
that the offence of the cross has yet 
ceased from the land.. We mistake it, if 
we think that the persecution of con- 
tempt, a species of persecution more 
appalling to some minds than even direct 
and personal violence, is not still the ap- 
pointed trial of ail who would live godly, 
and of- all who would expand zealously 
and honestly the doctrine of Christ Jesus 
our Lord. We utterly mistake it, if we 
think that Christianity is not, even to this 
very hour, the same very peculiar thing 
that it was in the days of the apostles ; 
that it does not as much signalize and se- 
parate us from a world lying in wicked- 
ness ; that the reproach cast upon Paul, 
that he was mad, because he was an in- 
trepid follower of Christ, is not still ready to 
be preferred against every faithful teacher, 
and every consistent disciple of the faith ; 
and that, under the terms of methodism, 
and fanaticism, and mysticism, there is 
not . ready to be discharged upon them, 
from the thousand batteries of a hostile 
and unbelieving world, as abundant a 
shower of invective and contumely as in 
the firjt ages. — Dr, Chaimers. 
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Meeting of Henry and Eleanor.— See page 322. 



ENGLISH HISTOKY. 

Henry iii. 

Thb reign of Henry iii. is the longest 
but one recorded in the britbh annals ; 
yet it presents nothing particularly at- 
tractive to the historian, or calculated to 
excitet general attention. Still it was an 
important period, and one in which the 
nation gathered strength, and advanced 
in its national resources more than in 
many which are miscalled glorious. 

Henry iii. was only ten years of age 
when John his father died. The death 
of that monarch had apparently saved 
our country from becoming a province of 
France. The english barons found it no 
longer necessary to call upon a foreign 
ruler to deliver them from the t3rranny 
of John, and the papal court was ready 
to give all its weight and influence 

r'nst the invaders of what was called 
property of the popedom. 'She^ 
legate, and the earl of Pembroke, die* 
leader of the english nobles, joined to 
support the cause of Henry ; he was 
crowned at Gloucester ; and to render 
bis cause more popular, these guardians 
declared, in the King^s name, a confirm- 
ation of magna charta. 

The earl of Pembroke soon found 
himself at the head of an army, and 
attacked the french forces at Lincoln, 

Sbptembeb, 1837. 



while thev besieged the castle in that 
place. The french were entangled in 
the streets of the city, and entirely 
defeated. Louis hoped to renew the 
war with fresh troops, but hi&i fleet was 
destroyed by a smaller squadron of en- 
glish vessels, under the command of 
Hubert de Burgh ; and in September 
1217, the french prince agreed to leave 
England, stipulating that the english 
nobles who had joined him should not 
suffer for their conduct. The protector 
faithfully observed this agreement with 
respect to the barons, but the legate dis- 
possessed the clergy who had favoured 
the invaders, and bestowed their bene- 
fices upon his own adherents. In 1219, 
the earl of Pembroke died ; and Hubert 
de Burgh succeeded to his office as 
protector, but the king's person was 
under the care of Peter de Roches, 
bishop of Winchester. 

The pope sent a mandate in 1223, di- 
recting that the king should be permitted 
to assume the government. He was, 
however, a weak character, and those 
about him were, in eflect, stQl the rulers 
of the land. It was an unsettled period, 
and various acts of a lawless nature re- 
quired force to suppress them. Fawkes, 
a favourite of the late king, being con- 
demned to pay a fine, seized one of the 
2 c 
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judges, and detained him prisoner in his 
casUe at Bedford, till that fortress was 
taken by the king after a siege of nine 
weeks. The adventurer himself escaped ; 
but he was banished from the kingaom, 
and his estates were confiscated. The 
king's revenue had been much dimi* 
nished by the grants of preoedk^'^ um*- 
narchs, and it was fbund neoenaarf; to 
raise money by direot taxatiui; lb l&ftST 
the parliament granted: a; fUltbMMi B6rr 
this purp0ae;.t]iat it^ eretrcmtvmm i(ys 
pay the valUe of the^ffiteaath p^otlSm- 
moveal^ieftw "IKh^re W6i«) hewevcr; temsf^ 
exceptions fWotirabld to tlie oaWliy 
and gentry, wtiito the onKwciani^ nps- 
seraed fewera<hrantigipt; The somi^us 
rdsed amount^ to 17^09$7/ 

In the foUowiiiR^ yean, tlxe jopgae dk»^ 
manded from the d&^j a^ tiRm. pwT olt 
their poMe68i0i»yall^n9,4ira\p|ea^.tli«ir 
he was at war with the ewpwor of Ger- 
many. The ecclesiastics were compelled 
to consent by threats of excommuniea* 
tion. The tax was levied with much 
strictness, and those unable to pay at the 
fixed time were obliged to borrow at 
high rates of interest from Italian usur- 
ers, who accompanied the pope's nuncio 
or legate into England. i 

We may briely notice the leading 
events of this reign as they occurred. A 
crusade in 1220 relieved England of 
mcany unquiet characters. Among them 
^^BS Peter de Roches, who was abs^ot 
for some years. In 1280 the king in- 
vaded France, but returned in ^e au^ 
tumn, after wasting his time and money 
to no purpose* Soon 9iter this, the 
nation was mueh displeased at the pope's 
bestowing the engluh benefices on ita* 
lian eeolesiastias, many of whom never 
visited their cures, and others wece 
wholly unable to discharge their duties. 
In many parts of the country, armed 
men seised the tithes stored up for these 
fordgners, and distributed the corn and 
other articles among the poor. 

Peter de Roches availed himself of 
these disturbances to procure the dis- 
missal of De Buigh, who had lately 
become unpopular with the barons. 
Henry had me weakness to withdraw his 
favour and protection from one to whom 
he owed so much, and De Bui^h tock 
belter in the chapel of the house of the 
bishop of Norwich, at Terling in Essex, 
whither he had retired on his way to his 
own estates in Sufiblk. He was dragged 
from this refuge, and the village bkck- 
smith was ordered to prepare fetters for 



his legs, but on learning they were in- 
tended for Hubert de Burgh, he refused 
to forge chains for one to whom his 
country was so deeply indebted. 

The bishop of London considered 
the privile|p ot tha church as in- 
vaded by toe forcing De Burgh from 
hia^aanodiaKys^ndthe prisoner was car- 
ried b«aifr tb TMing, but the chapel was 
uwnnnidfed^ ^ an awned force, amd no 
jy ii f iskwi airored. Uk* be carrieddn; so 
tllat^ HUteri was sowi forced to sur- 
rond^.. Hlmry wia advised to^pwit'him 
to dealli ;yltetiiou^ weak,ii0 waa^mer- 
cifiil,.aidtretfiiseditoulend.hliBs^to the 
evil tiimiMHi olf olfov. Hid)ert was 
l.Mia^ ii/fcrniMnU Bpooaoitedto the 



-diiin te ti U rf t li i a ^^wioit h y mi- 

iBitM^, iMm: pewi^r was exuxiauSL by a 
tmmtri£ worthite oHnraotm^. some of 
whom; being^oreignarsy^soughtto enrich 
their own countrjr]Bieiika(tf.tlie expense of 
theenglish. Dliiafiinii^renoa for foreign- 
ers was strengthened by the king's mar- 
riage in 1236, with Eleanor of Provence, 
which was celebrated with the splendour 
and extravagance that was then custom- 
ary. The sketch on page 821 represents 
the meeting of the king and the princess 
on her arrival in Engliind, on her wav to 
Canterbury, where they were mamed. 
The king also caused many r^al wardi 
to marry fordgners^ who. openly ex- 
pressed their disoQgard to. the Ivirs of 
England, foUowiog the oouEse of the 
king himself, who a^ed why he dioukl 
be required to observe tbe charter, dace 
it was n^koted by. the nohkia and pre* 
lates? TothiSjhewasiwoeiuiaweredythat 
it belonged to him to set the example. 
Tiie chief minister of Henry, for some 
time, was Peter de Roches, unpopular aa 
a foveig^r and a bishm; he was ra^ 
oioved in cMif^nce with the defioandfe 
of the barona; and the pepe, being 
aware of his military talenta, made him 
gi^ral of his army^ Whut most we 
think of a church where such charaoten 
bore the ruleP It is always an unfovour- 
able symptom^ as to the state of pie^» 
when the ministers <^ religion are found 
needlessly active in seeiUar afiurs, but 
especially when tiiey are engaged, in 
matters of warfare. 

A description of the miserable state af 
England,, under the influence of tbe 
court of Rome, is given by the conteaoa- 
porary historian, Matthew Pajris, as fol- 
lows : '' The scanty fire of faith had 
already began to decay ; scaioely a spark 
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remained asaong thfi djriiig embers. 
Acts o£ simoQy were oommitled without 
heatatioQ, mcmefwas ext<^ted by usury. 
Ghanfy seeowd to be expirmg, eccle- 
siastical i freedom bad faded away^ tbe 
religioa tbeu ielvodiiaed was little es* 
teemed^. an4itb» daiigbter of SK>n waa 
beeom^ a shsm^ss strumpet Every 
day the^o^i eontompjtible and iUiteratet 
perao&a, arcoed witb.buJJb fr»m Rome, 
VjkteriD^, loud threats,, and collated by 
f&teigfm^^ <tid not beaitate. to seize the 
provision for the endowment q£ t^ 
n^gious^rders) the£Ujp^rt q£ tbe pAor, 
watk hoflpita^ilyvfog.stEgngprS) iottsdle ei 
til»tpiMk;ge&> granted, by ou«, religjoua 
KwealMsw GUiev thuttdered*. forth sen*- 
tenoeS) and baa. what, they demanded 
iHthoutddbQr. J^ tbose who thus si;^5sred 
wr^i^ badneoouFse Ao apf^ or daijoAs. 
(tf privilege^, they wece exeooaHUiaieated 
by some preli^^ aA4bie co»BUAd.of the 
p^. And thus sina^erhoarted. me« 
wese plundered, not by reimest^. nor 
caaameal.proeeediA^^ but by tyramaical 
exAo^it* Ffomi thenoe it cam» ta passy 
tbatiM^heie^oble and boiiiHi;rul<;l«igymea 
had benefited a aeighbourhood, enters 
taifiiiigitvaivellersy .aiid tassistidag. the. poor« 
there now . were placed \ low characters^ 
destitute. ^ morals, mec^-crafty stewards 
ci nMaish> absentees, scn^pii^ tog^hsr 
whatever was- useful aad Takiabk, to 
send it to their ;mast^i Jiving huuiri- 
ously ufion thepcitrimony of Christy and 
arr^galuEig to themselves what, belogaged 
tOQ&eiVi To see all this, pierced the 
heart with g^ef, tears flowed down the 
cheeks of holy men, qtiuurnels Invoke ottt> 
sorarows were multiplied, many, sayings 
It were better for us- to die than, to see 
the evils el oiup people and our. holy 
men. Woe to JQngland, formeidy a 
imncelyfdomainj the mistress of naUoos, 
theminroro^ theehurch, aneiLajapleof 
r^i^ien, now a mere tributary. The 
wojrdiless tread her under foot* and she 
is a prey to the degenerate. Many 
crimes tended to bring this scourge upon 
England:; the wrath of Mm, who for 
the sins of his pe^le cuises the hypo-^ 
crite to gj^vem, And tyrants to nde.'* 

Of neaiiy twenty years of english his- 
tory there is little to say, but that the 
king was involved. in continual disputes 
with lus barons, arising from his favour 
towards foreigners, and the UY^urineipled 
conduct of the latter. Henry was waste- 
fuiand Improvident : he suffered himself 
to be led mto various ccmtii^ntal nego- 
tiations^ by which the kingdom was 



phmdered of large sums, under the pre* 
text of olrtaining .appointments for mem- 
bers of the royal familv. The objects prin- 
cipally sought were^ tne succession to the 
empie^of Uermany forthe king's brother 
iUohaard, and the possession of the kingi* 
domof Sicily for hw second son Edmund^ 
These mattere were further emb]x>iled by 
the un^ruicipled oondUtct d the popea^ 
wiio sougiht onJf to make the engVak 
church a source of revenue to them^ 
selfveSf and of suppoil for their italian^ 
clergy. In one instance^ ,a demand was 
made< that three huadred benefices should 
he. at once .conferred upon itaUaaprieatBt 
The extent to which p}uffalities> nv^era 
carried was ezempli^Ml • in the ease o£ 
Mansely the royal cb^^n, who held not 
kss than seven hundred preferments. 
At this Jfinfiture, ^remarkable character 
wasjvised up^ weU fitted for such a period, 
and one of.such ijo^pK>rtauce as. to de* 
mand our partj^ndwc notice. This was 
Grossetesta, bisbc^rof Lincoln, one oi 
the,p«wip^ divines rof his day. He waa 
undoubtedly aincere in religion, though 
his views on. many subijects were india»>. 
tinot. We seldom, meet with so long, a 
Gourse¥^.consiat«»l(.steadiBesar integrity, 
and. fear of God, aeoompanied by so 
smidl a, degree of smrilual Hgjpit: but 
before we condemn his mistakes, let ua 
iu^uire whether, with our superior pri-^ 
vileges, we haareibeen as faithful as this . 
good man was, 

He thus* expresses his sentiments 
conoeming humility: "The humWe 
man not only seea^ that he has- nothioc 
inhimseif, buit he is also strlpnedol 
aU desire to possess in hunself the 
spiTingstoftself^xaltajdon. Condemned in 
himself j and 'Corrupt before God^ he de^* 
spairsjc^ help from his own powers,, and 
in iseekingb he finds, Him who is the true 
lifey wisdom, and healthy who is all inatt, 
even /the incajmate Son of God, who de* 
soended into our vale of, sin ^md misery 
that be, mi^t .raise us from their dq>thSk 
By leaning upon \dm alone, evary true 
(mristian rises into true life, and peace, 
and joy. He. lives in his life, he aees 
light in rhis light, he is invigorated with 
his warmth, «^ he grows in his strength, 
and leamng upon the Beloved, his soul 
ascends inwards. The lower he sinks in 
humility, the higher he rises toward God. 
Thus he is induced <to place his whole de- 
pendence osk the Lord; to abhor himself, 
and alway to ]»efer others, * to take the 
lowest: seat ' as his own proper place. Let 
the humble seed beware, lest, even if. he 
2c2 
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do find some evidences of this temper in 
his soul, he be inflated with the discovery, 
because he ought to know that it is from 
the Lord alone that he is what he is. It 
behoves him who would be found un- 
feignedly humble, to see whether he has 
the genuine marks of humility in prac- 
tice ; whether he can bear to be rebuked 
by an inferior; whether he is not in- 
flated by praise ; whether among equals 
he is the first to labour, and the last to 
exalt himself; whether he can render 
blessings for curses, and good for evil." 

These excellent remarks are replete 
with instruction, and it is painful to find 
that their author was far too much dis- 
posed to favour the popish errors con- 
cerning image-worship, &c. He was, 
however, unwearied in watching for the 
good of souls ; and boldly reproved the 
insolence and luxury of the negligent 
clergy who surrounded him. Partly 
through his love of justice, partly through 
the excessive warmth of his temper, 
he was engaged in contuiual ouarrels 
with the agents of the pope. He was 
once excommunicated. But it is a 
pleasing circumstance, that the perse- 
yering zeal of the bishop, supported by 
the influence of his character, prevailed 
at length, in some degree, over tne pope's 
usurpations. A pious and upright per- 
severance in the reformation of abuses, 
• amidst many vexatious disappointments, 
is seldom if ever altogether m vain. 

We may now pass on to the year 
1255, when Henry was declared to he in 
debt to the amount of 250,000/. This 
burden was accumulated by his large 
grants to foreign favourites, his endea- 
vours to recover part of the continental 
dominions of his predecessors, his gene- 
ral profusion and carelessness, and the 
exactions of the popes. Henry had 
recourse to every artifice to obtain sup- 
plies. He extorted money from many 
persons by forced loans; he exacted 
large sums from the jews, by inflicting 
cruelti^ upon rich individuals of that 
race ; he raised money upon the crown 
jewels, and pretended to engi^ in a 
crusade to the Holy Land, that he might 
obtain money for the expedition. It is 
stated that he even encouraged his fol- 
lowers to rob and plunder travellers, 
protecting them upon condition of re- 
ceiving a part of the booty. He did not 
hesitate to say, that an alms given to 
him would be better employed than if 
bestowed on a beggar. With all these 
efforts, however, he could not proc<^ 



without having recourse to parliament 
for supplies. In 1248, he Mras decidedly 
refused any grants. In the following 
year, he was upbraided with numerous 
malversations, and reproached, that the 
clothes which he and his foreign minions 
wore, the wines they drank, and the 
tapers they burned, were all extorted 
from poor and honest manufacturers, 
and that foreign merchants sought to 
avoid entering the english ports, that 
they might escape the exactions of his 
officers. 

When such courses were pursued by 
the monarch, it is not surprising tha,t 
the administration of justice should have 
been interfered vdth. The popes had 
long before inserted in their bulls, or 
decrees, a clause, directing that all their 
commands should be carried into effect, 
notwitbstanding any laws or privileges 
to the contrary. Henry introduced this 
into some of his proclamations or decrees, 
but the plan was too violently opposed 
to the rigbts and feelings of his subjects, 
and he was unable to extend those means 
of arbitrary power in the manner he 
desired. When the first order of this 
description was presented to an upright 
judge, named De Thurkeby, he ex- 
pressed his sorrow, but said, that he had 
for some time expected to see the ex- 
ample of the ecclesiastical rulers followed 
by the civU powers. Henry was con- 
tinually involved in disputes vrith his 
parliament, who several times compelled 
him to renew the charters granted by his 
predecessors, and even to make further 
concessions. In one instance, a. d. 1253, 
excommunication was solemnly pro- 
nounced upon all who should break the 
engagement ^en entered into ; and after 
this had been recited in the presence of 
the whole assembly of barons and pre- 
lates, in Westminster Hall, various cere- 
monies were perfwrmed, and the tapers, 
lighted and held by the bishops, were 
dashed on the floor, and a curse was 
imprecated in unsparing terms. But 
such plans have little or no effect upon 
those whose consciences are not re- 
strained by the fear of God, which alone 
can bridle the unruly vnlls and afitsctions 
of sinful men; and though history 
abounds with accounts of solemn en- 
gagements, sanctioned by the number-i 
less ceremonies of the church of Rome, 
we may always observe that they were 
no sooner made than broken. Aldioi^ 
men make light of these bonds, there is 
no question but that they bring guilt 
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in>on their souls by such peijuries, and 
tne king, conscious of his intention to 
neglect those engagements, shuddered at 
the horrible expressions uttered by the 
prelates, and refused to take part in the 
ceremonial, beyond declaring that he 
would obserye the charter then panted. 

On one occasion, early in his reign, 
Henry was greeted by the unwelcome 
declaration on the part of the barons, 
in answer to some demands of the eccle- 
siastical powers, that they ''would not 
allow the laws of England to be changed." 
So far was well, but far better would it 
have been for both king and people, had 
they shown an equal desire that the laws 
of God should be strictly observed. 
Those laws, indeed, cannot be changed, 
either by ruler or subject; and since 
they are holy, just, and true, "in keep- 
ingof them there is great reward." 

The further demaiws of the king upon 
his parliament were met with firmness 
on the part of the barons. On June 1 1, 
1258, when the king entered the place 
of sitting, he found the nobles in com- 
plete armour. Upon asking whether 
they meant to treat him as a prisoner, 
the earl-marshal assured him of personal 
safety, but stated, that as he and his fa- 
vourites had made the kingdom miserable, 
the nobles were resolved that a council 
should be appointed to redress griev- 
ances. With this requirement the king 
was forced to comply, and a proclama- 
tion, notifying the appointment of fifteen 
barons and prelates, was sent abroad, 
both in saxon and norman french; the 
latter was then the language of the court, 
and used in judicial proceedinc^. The 
most active among these nobles was 
Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester ; 
and our attention is now required by one 
who took the lead in the civil dissensions 
which involved the latter part of this 
reign, and to whom the nation is primarily 
indebted for the representative govern- 
ment of England, which has, during 
succeeding centuries, brought so many 
advantages to the country. 

The father of the earl of Leicester 
was also named Simon de Montfort, and 
his name and character are recorded in 
the annals of Eurone, as the sanguinary 
leader of the crusade against the follow- 
ers of the truth in the south of France, 
called the Albigenses, who doubtless are 
a part of those described in the book 
of Revelation, as represented to the 
apostle, when he saw *' under the altar 
the souls of them that were slain for 



the word of God, and for the testi- 
mony which they held. Nor can the 
cruelties which the church of Rome 
inflicted upon the followers of the truth 
in later times, obscure from view the 
atrocities inflicted by Simon de Mont- 
fort, and his enthusiastic followers, un- 
der the guidance of papal ecclesiastics on 
this occasion. An example was then set 
which has been faithfully imitated in 
succeeding ages, whenever the power of 
Rome could influence the proceedings of 
rulers. This Simon, the father, ob- 
tained the inheritance of the earl -of 
Leicester by marrying the heiress. His 
second son, was also named Simon, 
and received the english estates and 
title as his patrimony. He was fa- 
voured by Henry, who consented to 
the earl marrying the king's sister, 
the dowager countess of Pembroke. But 
the earl of Leicester chose to court 
public favour rather than royal friend- 
ship. After discharging several pub- 
lic employments, he was called to 
account for some proceedings in Gui- 
enne, when the king inclined to obtain 
sentence against the earl, which it is 
said produced an extraordinary alterca- 
tion between them. Leicester reproached 
the king for a breach of promise as to 
the' rewards which his services had 
merited. Henry sharply replied, that 
he did not think himself bound to keep . 
his word with a traitor ; to which Lei- 
cester retorted, ** Were you not a king, 
you would find it an evil hour in which 
you uttered such language;" adding, 
''that it was difficult to believe such a 
prince was a christian, or had ever been 
at confession." " I am a christian, and 
have been at confession," answered the 
king. ** What signifies confession with- 
out repentance," rejoined the earl. " I 
never, said ihe monarch,, "repented 
any thing so much as the bestowal of my 
favours upon one that has so little grati- 
tude, and so much ill manners." 

The council appointed in 1258, held a 
parliament or assembly at Oxfor<^ where 
the king was obliged to agree to various 
concessions, unfavourable to his autho- 
rity and to his foreign minions. This 
year was marked by a famine, occasioned 
by wet weather ; and it is recorded that 
15,000 persons perished in London ftlone, 
besides others who died from the eflects 
of pestilence. Mliny lives were saved 
by supplies of com brought from foreign 
countries ; but, at one time, the price of 
a quarter of wheat was equal to more 
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than 30/. of our money. Let the reaider 
imaghie whttt wovQd he the state of the 
poor in our land, if wheat were woHh 
nearly four pounds the bushel I 

The barons afterwards difi^ed among 
liiemselTes, and in 1262, Henry, having 
procured a dispensation from the pope, 
shewed Ms hitention to Ihrs^ m the 
yoke whieh Ldeester had imposed upon 
iiim, and prepared to rindicikte bis au- 
thority by force of istvoB. For a thtte, 
-dTil discord conHimied rtttheras^a series 
•of destfltory acts <Jf Tiolenoe, 'thandnthe 
regnkr mode of ^warfore. Edward, the 
king's eldest son^ was surprised by ^a 
party of the barmis, and obliged tafnor- 
ohase his liberty by «orrendeviag "the 
eostie Of Windsor. The londoncfs fose 
in arms, plundered amd massacred 4he 
j^wB, detftroyed a rcMpal tyakee, tad in- 
sulted the* queen. liondon^brldge, re- 
'V«Mt in this reign, enttbkd them to drive 
her back to the to^«^, from* whence she 
-attempted to escape by water. 

The king of ^anee, Lewis ex., a 
I^Pince' universidly respected for te- in- 
tegi^ity,' endeavoured te mediate between 
the parties, b^twithout'fluoeess. Annies 
-were raised by llie kfing ^and bijr ' the 
barons, and various encotmters took 
nlaee. On May • 14, 1264, a^ decisi<ve 
oattle was fbught at* Lewes. The prinee, 
•enraged • against the London forces • Ibr 
the insults his mother had ^receln^ from 
^e dUflens, charged them, 'and dreve 
'tiiem from 'the fleM ; but on retutning, 
ttfter a rash pursuit, he fbond Ihat 
Montfort had touted the mahi bodytif 
the toyal'army, and taken hie father and 
'tmole prisoners. 'The 'piiTXbe> then en- 
tered into ttieatywith theeari,<agreei]^ 
tO' observe the conditions imposed 'by ike 
parliament at OxfoM4n 1356, &nd «nr- 
irenderdd 'himself 'Upon the tntMnlse ihat 
hisf father should beset^at lib^ty. This 
condition was ni»t -observe by Mentfon, 
-vl^'detained idl the royal 'ftoiily'as' pri- 
soners. 

•The -earl of Leicester;waa««W'in elect 
theniter^f the kingdom, and'ewefoised 
to power by seizing the lesttMXBS ^ 
eighteen bioons, and rinsing '<hiB'tas« 
eoeiates an equfed ehare in ^e^e^ils ; but 
he ifbond it neeessary to'strengthenr him- 
eelf by popukr favour. To • obtain' this, 
a" parliaiaient' was ealled in 1S64, when 
Ibur knights were directed to be chosen, 
and' to attend as Khc^ represelitetlves of 
e«oh county ; and in another asae&kbly, 
held the next year, there wwe two 
knights' for each ahire, and tw^ i«pf^ 



sentotives fn* eodi city «nd boroagfi. 
This is generally considered as the er^in 
«f the present boose of oomffinona; but, 
Uke most other instlttitions of a pub& 
nature, it has been subject la varioos 
changes and lAterations. 

By order of tlMse paHiameots, prinee 
Echrard <was to he ^set'irt ^berty, but his 
freedom was merely neninal, be was 
still kept luider restraint. 1^«oiidii0t 
t>f De Montfort hiwl, however, T0iidei«d 
him impeptdar<wi(^ many Off^ ^e^o^ile^ 
who planned the* escape of fniwse Ed- 
ward. Eaii ' MerMmer hatikhed hhn 
with a very BWift hone, and, ene diy, 
being penmtted to lea^ H<n«#MNi oasse 
fbr a i^de,'alter facing the hones «f 
his; guard and attendants, hy inducing 
them to face with eacb ddier, the pitee 
suddenly mminted hie oamrser w^ich he 
had kept in reserve, and soon dUstanoed 
his pursuers. The >eiff 1 tii GlonooBter 
^nw aware ^f the plan, 'and had f^r^a^ed 
a body of •soldiers to receive aad protect 
the prince; «n:ar8iv^8»«oon nuaedto' 
^qiport Mm, and he prepared to en*' 
counter Bc^Montfbrt'at Evesham. The 
•sight of the ^posed fi^ces <ii^rited the 
-ambitious ««», 'Who- exekhned, '^iMay 
iieaven have more pity on>#u«m]lsJtii«i 
the prince is-iihefy'to have ^OD'-oiir 
bodies." But this vras not the sprayer •«£ 
frMi,.ullBred in the' hour of -dai^ierhy 
onei eagsigeA An> m rkhteo«s< ^catise. ^Dtt 
btfttiexioteed^ md <£e-wreteh«d eoirl «wiB 
slain ; Dut^his tneiocQPf^a&^ong'nvcred 
by the peogj^^-and it^Mts etrea pretaaded 
that 'mBacle^ iw^^re- wrenght^at^ hisr ton^ ; 
but' this* was -^.mere device of the romiih 
priesthood to:str(BnglheiltheiJM>wa power, 
and aiso^to honowr otte'Whose :ftKther -had 
devoted ^himseAf to 'the <sevviee <tf that 
perseouting^ehQreh. 

Henry thad been orueBy^aoed^lntbe 
(fbremost^ naiks^f De^oatftm^v sc^^eiB, 
di^idsed ^bv the^armrar he Mvu r c . -Md 
nearivperlBliedhy the swords ol'hi8i|im 
friaids, but cailii^ akmd, ^' I am H^rr 
of Wineheater, youFkhig:**>he>w«8 heard, 
and saved, and the{Mtocebefli^tokl^'hii 
father's danger, hastened to his pfotec- 
tiofi. Jiibtr a 'Storm, the ^Me i]# ^ 
deep- ctoes not inimediateLv'flattle into a 
calm. The sueeess of Menry waa M* 
low«d by -severe measures against ^m 
burotts, and various revcdts- en«ied, ia 
which the londoners mere iH*omiMmly 
engaged; and even the earl of GIooQes- 
ler was <kiven into rebellioii. At lenglh 
a more moderate doune tms admted, 
Mid axk edict waa 'promulgated at Kenil- 
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-wwlh in October, 12^6, by which flues 
were imposed upon the vanquished party, 
instead of personal punishment, and the 
-*wfeiture of their estates. 

The kingdom gradua^y Settled into a 
-«ore peaceful state, and in 1269, in a 
•peffiiament at 'Marlborough, the king, 
•^Kinder the advice of his son, prince Ed- 
'Wwd, consented to several popular laws, 
^axtd confirmed magna cbarta. No dk- 
taA>ances took place, excepting such 
'oeoasional oatmges as were ehas-acteristic 
-^ the age. 

The foSowing jrwff, Edward went 
upon an expedition to Palestine, to ^Ml 
ins father's vow of joining the crusaders. 
He was accompanied by his wife, Elea- 
nor, a Spanish princess. ' He took pos- 
session of Acre, but having only a scanty- 
force, could do little against the turks, 
though his^petsonaWhlour reminded them 
^ k^g Riehard. ^Some of the moham- 
'tsiedan leaders attempted tlie 1^ ^f 
Edward by treachery. An^assMi^n ob- 
^ined admksion to his- presence, under 
-Ae pretenee tiiatthe enrir of J<^[>pa was 
tdeeirous* to turn christian ; and wMle the 
prince read t3^ despatches offlfered for 
iHs perusal, aknefd ^ blow at his -heart. 
^Bdward reeeivM the dagger in his arm, 
«itd, closing" -with' the emissary, slew him 
w^h the weapon ; he had used. Fearing 
(lest ^C'wei^pen had been envenmsied, 
Sate prtneess snck^ the wound to remove 
^liie elects '^ poison, and th^s^^d her 
own life, an' instance of conjugal alfecttion 
^Mc^ ' has ' not been forgotten byhisto- 
^ixDS. ^ni^ng' that' his stay in Bdes- 
Ifae woiAl'be -of fittle use, Edward 
consented ' to -a proposal of the turMsh 
«f^n, that^he few ^ristiarns remaining 
%here should be aftlowedto continue «n- 
molested for ten years. He-^en re- 
-temed homewai^, and wh^ in Italy, 
Teeeived liieijDews Of his fathel^s dealn. 
Henry in. was -in -an Itiffirm state* of 
^MBlth, when tshe' istdSigence of the at- 
tempt upon his soft^- MIe depressed him 
«^Il more ; and he died at' Westminster, 
'November* 16, '1«T2, aged -67, frfter a 
•long T*agn df ilfty-seven years. 

Henry in. has never.been a favx)udte 
mniAk ' luotorians, and he certainly was 
devoid both of pnidence and principle ; 
hni his freedom from w^i^like ambition 
was commendable. The progress of 
£pgland under this inglorious, and in 
many resjpects, :iinhappy reign, notwithi- 
stimmng its intestine contests, conveys a 
striking lesson j^gainst the madness of 
inter-national warfare, which more -or 



less cr^ples the resources of e^en< dhe 
successful nation, though it may not be 
devastated by being made the seat of 
war. For his pacific conduct, the chris- 
tian historian will thankfuHy remember 
the reign of Henrys in., though he was 
severely taunted by ^e troubadoiirs, or 
licentious poets of that day. Under all the 
evils of misrule, England improved and 
acquired much solid strength during4life 
reign . Even the drains upon Jaer . werith 
for foreign resources, led to intercourse 
with other countries, and stinralated do- 
mestic industry. The english ^iaen add 
peasant found themselves aidv|»ekig in 
the scale of society, notwithi^aifding the 
' disadvantages of defective culUJvatioiu 
-which caused 6*eque«t famlots ; find m 
imp«fect manufactures, which rendered 
large supplies of foreign articles necessary. 
The little savings of years were not ex- 
acted and wasted hi a day upon mercenary 
soldiers ; -even the nobles were forced to 
relax their lawless proceedings. Amidst 
all his errors, Henry saw the necessity of 
repressing both • the nobks ai^ the pre*- 
lates. He refused tO' sanction the claim 
of the • former to inflict punishment at 
their will upon all within liieir domains, 
whom they couM represent as opposed to 
their interests ;; and the' pride and grac- 
ing exacdmis of the cl^^ he often 
rebuked. On* one occasion, four biceps 
complained that he disregarded their 
rights, especifdly by ftlting cip vaeast 
benefices himself. He r^ed, ^\ I have 
been somewhat faulty in that perticuiar ; 
I obtruded you, my lord of GanteH^wrfy 
ifpon your see ; I was obdlged to employ 
both entreaties and menaces, my lordvcc 
Winchester, to get you elected, when 
you should rather hav« been at sohpol ; 
my proceedings we^e^wy irregular ^nd 
viment, my loMb of Btdisbury and Car« 
lirie, when I raised you from the lowest 
stations 4o your present dignities : dt'Vi^ 
become you, therefore, to set the ex^ 
ample of reformation, by resigning your 
present benefices, and you may then try 
to enter again in ^a more regular and 
cimo'tiieal manner 1** To thk home*- 
blow, the i^Ku^ed but orafly preh^es 
answered, that they desired not -that he 
«hoidd correet past errors, Imt avoid 
them in future ! 

*Even the rfoUie^ and frivolities of 
Henry were leseii^uriousto his countiy 
Jiian the waste .of warfare. Henry nd- 
ther. sought to shed blood in battle nor 
on the scafl^d, though his exactions 
were frequently far too- severe. ' But de« 
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struetion caused by conquerors must erer 
be distiDguished from expenditure in 
buildings or manufactures: although 
those who waste the bounties of Provi- 
dence are accountable for the talents 
committed to their charge, and the self- 
indulgent and destructive alike bring 
guilt upon themselves. Yet there is 
benefit accrues to others from the arts of 
peace; 

" Hence the poor are clothed, the labourer fed ; 
Health to himself, and to hit children bread." 

The careless profusion of Henry was 
overruled for good in another way. 
The early norman monarchs possessed a 
larger landed territory and more ample 
revenues than any of their subjects, but 
Henry constantly needed pecuniary sup- 
plies, which the immediate vassals of the 
crown could not render, though he urged 
everv claim which feudal customs au- 
thorized. The king was always poor, 
and eager for money, and little could be 
got from his nobles ; thev had few means 
of acquiring wealth, and no occasion to 
give up their possessions to the king. Not 
80 the citizen ; by giving or lending money 
to the monarch, ne could procure new 
privileges, or a larger sum at a future 
period. Thus Henry was induced, on 
one occasion, to express his belief that, if 
even the possessions of Augustus were on 
sale, the londoners would purchase them. 
The commonalty assuredly made greater 
advances towards power during the half 
century of this reign, than during the 
whole previous period since the norman 
conquest, and perhaps more in propor- 
tion than in any similar period of later 
date. 

It is hardly requbite to say, that the 
religion of this prince was only gross 
superstition. In conversing with Lewis 
IX. of France, the latter deckring that 
he preferred sermons to the unmeaning 
mummeries of the mass, Henry ex- 
pressed a preference of the latter, believ- 
ing that he there beheld the real body of 
his Saviour. Thus he showed his devout 
belief of the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion in the full extent of its absurdity, 
though this had only been established 
for a few years. On another occasion, 
Henry summoned the great and learned 
men of his kingdom to hear of a sacred 
benefit lately conferred upon England. 
When they assembled, he told them that 
he had lately received a phial containing 
a small quantity of the blood (^ Christ, 
and he required* their attendance on the 
following day, when he himself carried 



it in a procession to Westminster abbey, 
through a deep and miry road, without 
taking his eyes fh»m the relic. 

More Uian a hundred and fifty abbeys 
and reUgious houses were founded dur- 
ing this reign ; many of them ir&te 
biHlt in >an expensive and elegant form. 
Omsiderable progress in science accom- 
panied the advances in the arts of peace; 
but these improvements were of little 
value compared with the glimmering ci 
light which already began to araear 
through the writings and personal in- 
structions of Grosseteste and others, the 
forerunners of the rdbrmatiim. 



CHRISTIANITY AND MOHAMMEDANISM. 
No. IV. 
(Continued firom page 296.) 
Thb mohammedan creed, of whi^ 
we gave a part in our last number, i» 
thus continued : — 

«<< On thb last bat of fikajl bs- 
TBiBUTioN. Faith in the last day con- 
sists in this, that we believe in our hearts, 
and confess with our tongues, that there 
will be really a last day, the day oi the 
resurrection ; and that the Almighty God 
will destroy this world, and whatever 
creatures are in it, except however, those 
things which he will please to preserve; 
that is to say, the throne of his glory, 
and the base on which it rests, and the 
spirit,* and the table, f and the pen,| 
and paradise, and hell, with those Uiings 
whicn are contained in them. Then 
God will revive, quicken, and assemble 
mankind, and demand from them an 
account of their actions, and examine 
them, and show them the books, in 
which their good and bad actions are 
written. And smne shall be upon Ids 
right hand, and some upon his left. 
Then shall he judge them in equity, and 
weigh their works, as well good as bad, 
and reward every soul acc<»tling to the 
deeds done in tiie body. Some shsU 
enter paradise through hb goodness and 
mercy ; but some shall be east into helL 

• " They tell us, that after God had created the 
world in a fluid mass, he called into existence the . 
spirit of the winds, and invested it witlf wingt so 
numerous, that He alone could count them: t]dg 
spirit he ordered to bear up the waters, which It 
instantly did. Then the waters rolled above tine 
spirit, and the throne flew over the waters." 

t *' The table on which the Divine decrees were 
written, before the world was called into bting." 

1 " The pen with which God wrote his decreet; 
it is described as so large, that a man mounted on a 
fleet steed could not gallop round it in a hundred 
years." 
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But of the faithful) none sh&U remain in 
flaming torments ; hut they shall enter 
paradise when they have sunered punish- 
ment according to the proportion of their 
sins ; for the faithful shall ever abide in 
paradise, but the infidels in the flaming 
tortures of hell.* Reverential fear is 
required to the perfection of belief in the 
resurrection ; so that he is to be deemed 
an infidel who is careless about it, as 
likewise he who denies it, or doubts con- 
cerning it, or says, ' I do not fear the 
resurrection, nor do I desire paradise, 
nor do I dread hell.' 

** Preserve us, O Lord, from the sin 
of infidelity ! 

'* Of the diyinb decree and pre- 
destination. Faith in the decree of 
God is, that we believe in the heart and 
confess it with the tongue, that God, the 
Most High, has decreed all things, and 
the idoodes of their occurrence ; so that 
nothing can happen in this world, with 
respect to the conditions or operations of 
a£Pairs, whether for good or evil, obe- 
dience or disobedience, faith or infidelity, 
health or illness, riches or poverty, life 
or death, which is not contained in the 
decree of God, and in his judgment, 
ordinance, and will. But Grod has thus 
decreed virtue, obedience, and faith, that 
he may so ordain and will them to be 
subservient to his direction, pleasure, 
and command. On the contrary, he has 
decreed vice, disobedience, and infidelity, 
and still ordains, wills, and decrees 
them ; but without his salutary direction, 

food pleasure, or command, nay, rather, 
y his temptation, wrath, Imd prohibi- 
tions. But whoever will say that God is 
not delighted with virtue and faith, and 
is not wroth with vice and infidelity, or 
that God has decreed good and evil with 
equal complacency, is an infidel. For 
Grod wills good, that he may take plea- 
sure in it ; and evil, that it may become 
the object of his rightful indignation. 

^' Direct us, good God, into the right 
pathl 

** End of the First Part of the Creed, 
Iman^ (Faith.) 

• «< £bu Omar said, * The infemalt will be very 
liat and big ta hell ; so much so, that the distance 
between the bottom of their ears and their shoulders 
will be seven hundred years' journey ; and, verily, the 
thickness of their skin is seventy cubits ; and their 
teeth like the mountain of Ohod!' Abdallah-ebu- 
Harith reported from Mohammed : * Verily, there 
are serpents in hell, like camels with two humps, 
one of them will bite once, the pain of which will 
be felt forty years ; and, verily, there are scorpions 
in hell like mules saddled, and one of them will 
bite, and its pain wUl remain forty years.'" 



** Here beginneth the Second Part, 
I>in, (Practice.) 

** Or LUSTRATIONS, MORE ESPECI^ 
AI.I.Y THAT CALLED 6HAST, OR THE 
GREATER* FURIJPICATION. It mUSt be 

remembered, that there are seven species 
of water fit for rightly performing reli- 
gious ablutions ; that is to say, rain, sea, 
river, fountain, well, snow, and ice water. 
But the principal requisites for the lus- 
tration Ghast are three; 1, intention; 
2, a perfect cleansing ; 3, that the water 
should touch the whole skin and every 
hair. And there are five requisites of 
the traditional law, or Sonna: 1, the 
appropriate phrase, Bismillahy must be 
pronounced;"^ 2, the palms must be 
washed before the hands are put into the 
basin ; 3, the lustration Wodu must be 
performed ; 4, the skin must be rubbed 
^ith the hand ; and 5, it must be pro- 
loi^ed. (We omit the cases in wnich 
this lustration is required.) 

" Of the lustration wodu. The 
principal parts, indeed the divine t in- 
stitutions of the lustration Wodu, are 
six : 1, intention ; 2, the washing of the 
entire face ; 3, the washing of the hands 
and fore-arms up to the elbows ; 4, the 
rubbing of some parts of the head ; 5, 
the washing of the feet as far as the 
ankles ; and, 6, observance of the pre* 
scribed order. And the institutes of the 
traditional law about this lustration are ten : 
1, the preparatory formula, Bismillah, 
must be used; 2, the palms must be 
washed before the hands are put into the 
basin; 3, the mouth must be cleansed; 
4, water must be dra^ii through the 
nostrils; 5, the entire head and ears 
must be rubbed ; 6, if the beard be thick, 
the fingers must be drawn through it ; 
7, the toes must be separated; 8, tibe 
right hand and foot should be washed 
before the left ; 9, these ceremonies must 
be thrice repeated; 10, the whole must 
be performed in uninterrupted succes- 
sion. (We omit the cases in which this 
lustration is required.) 

" Of furification bt sand. J The 

• " This well-known formula signifies, * In the 
name cH the most mercifiil God ;' the mohammedans 
use it at the beginning of every undertaking, and 
write it at the commencement of every letter or 
treatise: it begins ever7 chapter in the koran, 
except the ninth." 

t *' So called, because they are taken from the 
koran." 

X " Four requisites to its facility are added by 
the commentators: 1, the person must be on a 
Journey; 2, he must have diligently searched for 
water ; 3, it must be at the stated time of prayer; 
4, the sand must be clean." 
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diyiBe iastitatifiiffi respecthig - purifica- 
tion by sand are four : 1, intention ; 2, 
ike Tvxhixig of the £ace ; S, the rubbing 
of the hands jmd ISore-arms, up to the 
elbovra ; and, .4, the observance of this 
order. But the sonniteordinsDoes -are 
three : ; 1, the formula, BismiUah ; 2, that 
&&r^t hand and foot precede tlie left; 
and, d, that the ceremony be ^performed 
without inlernxption. 

^^Of TB^AiTin. .The diyine institu- 
tMB» on which the writes of prayer Test 
arethicteen: 1, intentian ; .i2, magnift* 
oaticD.; jS^ its fomula, (God is great;} 
4, an :eneet posture ; . 6, reodiBg ^&e first 
chapter of the koran ; S^ a hendiag of 
the body; 7,>Taisii^ it again; d, pre- 
stcate, adovatimi:; 9, sitting^dowD ;* 10, 
sittiBg dovm a tsecond time; 11, the 
Beoond confession; 12, its £pnnala, (I 
testify that iMohammcd is the andMwsador 
of JGk)d;) LS, the obaerTanee of Jtbis 
order. But the eoonite ordinaiiceB ace, 
1^ the first psoolsnuitien of Ibe time of 
pvayer, calted/aaar irj* 2, the second pro- 
dsmaticai; 8, the Arst confesiioQ, (I 
B^umrlo^ ^bmt there . is :aio god bat 
.€k)d ;) -4, a certain foom if prayer. It 
is thus gmmin Hottm9er*s>£aol«iastkal 
Hiatoi^: <0 God, we implope thy aid, 
and ask pardon, from diee ; weibdieve in 
thee ; we traistsn thee ; we ihranble^ur- 
8cbnB» before ^lee ; htmE^'WBtdimjieolang 
hHnw:ho idenies ^lee. 'OiGod^ we iwili 
woi«hm.«nd :ptay :to:«faee. We will 
adoteottieeL; we ymi hasten 40 thee ; -me 
will .speed to iconverse iwidi thee ; ^we 
wiU :place4Al «n* hope in thyjuonfy. 
We <will>fear thy pumBhrncBt ; the pu- 
nishmmrt whidh-lhou hast pvepoBedte 
uikbdievess, for thy wralb < JS mpon. am- 
beHevers.* These axe five wigs re- 
quired hefOTe.f>rayer: 1, theabodysiuist 

•♦•'•Tor the purpose tafmeditirtioii.*' 

't '* ^EiM-mucaaiBy oc oier^.b^ftnre mttling pro- 
clamationr should sepeat the.fiaUoiwi^g pr^y«r : '<0 
toy Ood! give me piety; purify. me; thou alone 
hmt the* poorer. Thnvt «rt^ my ben^wtor and ny 
masteiv^J^pTd I ,Th4»ujnttoiisnifai«Ml dMixe» 
may I be towards thee as ,thou jdeaireat. Jtfy Godt 
cause my interior to brliettcrthamny exterior. 
IHroct all myMtioM toJiectitBde. '.OOodl/deign 
in thy mercy to direct my will towards that which 
iigood.- Gxantme^atfthe •«aM^llni»»,'tnie|tonour 
and -spkitaal, pucity« O ^thoo. JtterVMtfr nwariful. d 
ttie raoroilka.' .After this pnqwr« Jie>Biust make 
proclamatioB iatiie iBUowiog*t«m» : < God iftgieat, 
(fouctinves rrepei^ted ;> X boai wiinciMittaat ^tkaxa oa 
no God but God, (twice repeated;). Ihear^iritneaa 
that M«hamnedia. the prophet 4>f.Gfld^<twice re- 
peated;) Come to the temple of salvation, (tirioa 
repeated;) 6«dif««od,^GodritiiMtftgicva^;ithereis 
no God but G«d, and M^dummed a» -idtrpflephc^.' 
The same prodanation it made. at the five lea- 
noniioal hours ; hut at mixing pBa|peri.«hB.mucnia 
must add, ' Prayer is better. than aleii^.' " 

X *' Consequently the lesser lustration, Wodu, 
must precede prayer." 



be free ft'om e^ery BoihitiBg stain ;{ 2, 
raust be cohered ¥dth a ^ean gannent; 
3, the worshipper must^tand in a piae 
place ; 4, the stated time mt^ be ob- 
served; 6, the face must be turned 
to the keMa, or temple of Mecca. 
Prayer ^loaM be ofiered -five Mmea ifl 
tlie-day; 1, at noon, when five gem* 
flexions are necessary; ^, in Hie aftei** 
iMOD, ^which requires fiye also-; 8, 11r 
e¥enrag, yrbith "demands three ; -4, -^ 
night, "wkidi Tequires^Jmir; «id 5, 'Hie 
ffloming, when two gemtflexionff'sre^fltf* 
ficient. 

* * (^ ^Alus, Ahnsuhov^ 'be igiren 
from five kinds of property: 1, e^^e; 
% mcney ; 6, 'coni ; 4, ^fnzits ; - asid 5, 
merchandise. But* there are' threeflMi 
of 'catde fttmi which <tos must be girev: 
l^*c«rads; ^, oxen; and, 8, ^heep. 'In 
order ^£tat ahns -idionki be gi^ren 'ddy, 
m: tlnngs are necessary: '1,-die-^doQor 
-nsust bdieve in litoi; % he -mniBt 
be free ; 8, heaxrast be perfectiymasler 
tf hi* property ; ^, iiie ytkoer.et the* pro- 
perty must be ef a 'certamauKNim ; '5,' it 
nrast haye*been ti year itf M» ■p o s BC ss i o n ; 
and, -6, the'iuiims|s''£fom which 'Sfafts are 
due iBust be tho6e*whid!i he paatoroL 
^Not from ' beasts' of 'btffdnty ^r^SBSnfll 
tt8ed*€or the p ur p oses of -Inisbaiidry?! 
^AAms frmst be 'pam^from hoih gtMin 
i^her money, according^ to- the pio l wn 
TC^Bfulatkms. Three 'things tore *iP6^[tdTCd 
in gmng-idms^'fiyr eonr: 1, l^^eefn 
must 'hayebeeir planted Qiy^ man, aoid^iiOt 
be of spontaneous growth; % it^i0a$lHbe 
HM up ' in"a granary ; - and, % it irat 
amount to -a certain tiuanti^. "Aloii 
mnstr^^gtyen &om fee frtdt ttf tfic^ pali n 
aiid the vine; and for the r^^-^^er* 
formance of ^,'the four 'first df^lhe 
i9ix, prececBng peoepts mmt-be i ibaci i ^ 
The requisites' for ^viog pecuhiwT' iIdb 

chandise. ~Sut thedcrhie'iustltalloQS're" 
specting^ ihe-idms ^distrifoittcd, -willt le* 
spect to the-mnount M werith, ^otd widi 
respect to. the number. of persoos, at'A^ 
end' odP raarasan, is^ twofold :' 1 ; the^lm- 
tion with which the alms vare-^ buBUw K ttd ^ 
aiid,j2, ^eirfadaal distiifaalMB. 

'**OrA»sTnr«iK?B. Thetwimiterfir 
a lawful fast are three: l^Jwe ^pemtm 
must profess Islam; 2, 'he'VHutt^iim 
attaint the age of paber^ ; .and, ^i he 
must be oit^ sound imind. ^vfe' dbam 
institutions must be obserrdd in tetor; 
ten things make it mdl and void. (Tm 
particulars need not be eBumeraled;) 

**0f the FILOBIMiLGE TO MeCCI. 
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Bie divine imrtitutioBB of this rite are 
ilve : 1, the intention with whieh a per- 
son resolves to make the pilgrimage to 
Ifecca, and hinds himsdf hy a vow to 
Qod ; 2, a residence Tipon Mount Ara- 
rat ; 8, having the head in the Valley of 
Mina; 4, gmng round the temf^e of 
'Meeea ; and, 6^ the ooume between Safa 
wad Meswa." 

No candkl reader of this Creed can 
Tefiue to admit how greatly it is indebted 
to the hdjr Scriptures. Without fear of 
eontiadiction, it may be a8sei»ted, that 
there is not any thii^ ^ulyvahiafole, 
«Mier in the 4etter or the ^^t of this 
angular compendium, vfiAch is not bor- 
•owed from ^is souree; whiiit.all the 
nit mfe mere unmeaning puerilities, 
tame of 4ktKa>^ pagan origin, and'^ome 
thrived froBEi iSie follies of Jewish rab- 
iiis, and ^ -^ole ttoKting to foster a 
nniit of pricbandflnnDality; of sensu- 
ality and exelusifeness. IjRse genend 
remarks may be farther oonftrmed by 
the ^cXiovtkkg ''Specimens Of MoAnn- 
nwdan IVayeriEi ;*' with w^ich this piqper 
«uty 4>e suraihiy closed. 

^Jbefore ^omrnmcing the abhtion, **^ I 
UKk fgoimg to purify mysc^ tram idl 
bodOy imekannesB, preparcrtory to com- 
Dnepdng jHttver, diat My aet of duty, 
which will oraw mv soul near to the 
dUrone of the 'Meet -U^. Itt the nmne 
O^GodythegremiA'lttighty. "Praise be 
wMO' Xjkid, 'who'has^ven us grace toi be 
IftusBdhnanst TsfamiiBm is'a truth, and 
Md^ity a llftls^iood.^ 

When cleaning the' teeih. '•'Vouch- 
•iie> O Gcid, as I -dean my ^teel^, to 
. pm^ me from niy^^faults, and to accept 
my^ homage. O lM»<d,'may'the purity 
11^ tay teeth be ft>r me -a ^eige of the 
wiytcniess'C^ myfaoe at ^ day of judg- 
iiwnt.** 

*When rit9Hnfff*$he mouth, "O my 
€M, be prof^ous to Mohamfmed toad 
hbf fam^y. O mv €rod, 'aeeompany me 
f^th; thy grace, wnfle I read in Ay holy 
koimn, wad reoite Khymost worthy praises. 
Teach me always -to express gratitude 
for thy benefits, and guide uou my 
wortbip." 

jnen Vfo^v^ the naairils, * * O my 
6M) if I am pleaeang in thy sight, per- 
tone me with the ^omrs of paradise.** 

When washing the face, '* O my 
God, whiten my countenance -with thy 
splendour *in this wo)rld, and the next; 
aad in the day when the iiaces' of the 
elect shall be whitened, (the day (^judg- 



ment,) let mine not be black l&e those 
of thine enemies.* * 

W^en washing the right hand. " O 
my Grod, on the day of judgment place 
the book of my actions in ray right hand, 
and examine my account with favour.** 

When washing the l^ hand. " O 
my God, place not at me resurrection 
the book of my actions in my left hand.'* 

When bathing the head. * * O my God, 
cover me wiUi thy mercy, and save me 
from the punishments which thou hast 
prepared ror the wicked. Send down 
thy blessings upon me, and place me 
und^ the shadow of thy throne.** 

When bathing the ears. ** O my 
God, place me in the number of those 
who Bsten* to thy most holy woi'd, «dd 
obey its precepts.** 

When bathing the neck. ** O my 
Grod, save my neck from the yoke of 
sin ; dfeliver me, O Lord, from its fetters 
and chains."* 

When washing the right foot. **0 
my God, grant that I, my father, iuid 
my mother, may be of the number of 
those whose feet shall stand firm on tlie 
terrible bridge of Al Sivaf* 

WTien washing the left foot. "Oiny 
God, grant that in passing the bridge, 
Al Sivat, my feet may not slip like those 
of the wicked. My God, direct my pa^ 
in the presentHfe. Make me ever grate- 
ftd for thy favours.** 

When the abhttion is, finished, "the 
believer should rise up, and drinking a 
little of the water that remains, say : 
"** Praise be unto God, who has created 
the heavens marvellously suspended over 
our heads. I confess that there is no 
God but the one true God, and that he 
has neither equal nor associate. I con- 
fess diat Mohammed is his servant and 
rphet. O thou, whose prwse shall 
ever upon my lips, I confess that 
thou alone u*tGoa, and that thou hastno 
equal. I have sinned, I have betrayed 
my own soul. Alas \ I ask pardon^ Of 
my transgressions, I sincerely repent 
them. Pardon me, O Lord ! turn thy- 
self towards me, thou who art above 
all tilings merciful and gracious. My 
God, grant that I may be of the number 
of "tibose who are truly converted ,unto 
thee ; of those whom thou hast deigned 
to purify. Place me among thy fiaitbi\il 
servants. Render me patient and grate- 
ful. May thy omniscient power be ever 
present to my .memory; may I praise 
thee night and morning ! 
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^* My God, grant that I may acquit 
myself perfectly of my ablutions and my 
prayer. Deign to grant me entire for- 
giveness of my sins, and to afford me 
thy favour and protection, thou who art 
the most merciful of merciful beings." 

While Satan imposes upon his slaves 
all these tiresome and useless observances, 
and all these lyinff. legends, how thankful 
should the true christian be for the light 
and easy yoke of the gospel. 



REFLECTIONS OF A WORKING MAN.* 

Is the chapter that I read with Madge 
yesterday morning, before I went ^ to 
work, were the words, " And* I will bring 
the blind by a way that they knew not; 
I will lead them in paths that they have 
not known : I will make darkness light 
before them, and crooked things straight. 
These things will I do unto them, and 
not forsake them.'* 

It's odd how a text of Scripture some- 
times strikes us, that we have read over 
twenty times before without any par- 
ticular notice. This text set me think- 
ing, for if ever any mortal man was 
blind to his own welfare in this world 
and the next, it was me. 

Madge knows my temper to a shaving, 
and if ever she sees me in a brown 
study, she never speaks a word, so I 
went on thinking to myself for a good 
while. 

True it is I have been brought by a 
way that I little thought on ; the hea- 
vens were dark enough over my head, 
and the road crooked and rough under 
my feet, but God's mercy has made the 
sky bright, and the road is smooth as a 
bowling-green. 

Often and often do I look back to the 
time when I saw the temperance bill 
posted against the wall. It was the best 
day's work I ever did when I attended 
the meeting, and put my name to the 
declaration. 

Then, again, my meeting with Sam 
Peters in the way I did, was an odd 
thing. It made me a water-drinker in 
the end against my will, and since then 
my health has been better, my comforts 
greater, and my family happier. 

Well, after musing for some time, off 
I set to work, thinking to myself what 

• See a former piece in the Visitor for 1885, p. 
34. 



a comfort it was that I could leave the 
house without a care. Many a working 
man has a ynfe that will idle one half her 
time in cackling with the neighbours, 
and the other in tippling at the gm- 
shop, but my Madge would be a credit to 
any man ; not but what she can talk as 
well as here and there one, if I happen 
to play the fool, but when I leave home 
I know that all is safe ; that what I leave 
I shall find, and that she will do nothing 
in my absence to disgrace herself. 

I worked like a briton both morning 
and afternoon, till my master came into 
the shop about five o'clock, and asked 
me to take a letter to Birch-house, which 
is three good measured miles from the 
turnpike. * * And hark ye, John ! ' ' said her 
** you may as well pay this little bill for 
malt as you go by; you can bring me 
the receipt in the morning." He gave 
me the bill, with three sovereigns in gold 
and thirteen shillings in silver. 

Thinks I to myself, '* It's a fine day, 
and I have not had a country walk for 
some time. It's a capital thing now and 
then to get out of tne smoke into th* 
fresh air, for I stick pretty dose to my 
work; besides, as I am going on my 
master's errand, and he dpes not expect 
me back again to-night, it will be no 1068 
of time." . 

As I went along, my heart seemed to 
grow warmer, and my spirits to get 
ughter, for the birds were singing, uie 
fields were as green as a leek, and the 
skv, in the west towards the Ridgewaj 
hills, was all in a blaze. 

Thinks I to myself, **Many a time 
have I given threepence or sixpence to 
see a daub of a painting, but here is 
something better worth looking at thui 
all the paintings in the world, to be se^i 
for notning." I stood a moment with 
my eyes fixed on the grass and the trees, 
and then lodged up at the white clouds 
piled up one over another in the sky, 
with their edges shining like gold. 
Thinks I, '' After all, this is but the out- 
side of heaven, what must the inside 
be?" 

I hardly knew how to be happy enougli, 
for I am rather quick in my feeling. I 
looked on one side, there was a humble^ 
bee among the nettle blows; he made 
noise enough till he lighted on a blos- 
som, and then he was still. "Aj^** 
thinks I, '* we can all of us be quii^ 
when we get what we want" On the 
other side two or three pair of butter- 
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flies were fluttering up and down, now 
on this side the hedge, and now on the 
other ; and millions of gnats were play- 
ing at tick, or something like it, under 
the trees. In a field, a score or more of 
kmbs were racing at full stretch, and 
some heifers were capering about comi- 
cally ; it seemed to me that all creatures 
bad made up their minds to be happy 
and to enjoy God's sun that was shining 
in the skies. 

What odd notions, at times, come into 
one's head. I bent down to a dock-leaf 
on which a lady-bird was crawling along, 
and thought to myself, ** How cuflferent 
is the Lord of glory to his creatures ! 
If a man accustom himself to use large 
tools, he hardly knows how to use small 
ones ; and if he be in the habit of work- 
ing at fine work, he is lost when he 
comes to any thing large, but God who 
itHide the world, made also the little 
crawling creature on the leaf before 
me." 

While I was bending down, as I said, 
not knowing that any body was within 
half a mile of me, a sharp rap on the 
back made me turn short round. It was 
Jerry Nichols, an old crony of mine, 
that nad giyen me the rap. Since I had 
become a sober man, Jerry and I had 
been two folks, for though I never fell in 
with his infidel notions, at one time of 
day we put up our horses pretty well to* 
gether. 

" And what are you pCMringoYerP** said 
Jerry, looking down towards the grass. 

Now, though I knew that Jerry was 
an infidel, I didn't feel a bit ashamed of 
telling him at once that I was admiring 
one of God's creatures. " He that made 
this," said I, breaking ofiP the dock-leaf, 
and holding it up, with the little spotted 
red-back upon it, " He that made this, 
made the elephant." 

"As to that," said Jerry, "neither 
you nor I know any thing about the 
matter ; nobody knows who made 'em." 

" But I say," rep ied I, " that every 
body (mght to know who mlide 'em. 
Nobody but the Gtxl of heaven who 
made all things could make 'em, and 
you're standing sadly in your own light, 
dat you don't see it." 

" How do you know that there is a 
God in heaven ?" said he, looking un- 
commonly wise, "did you ever see 
WmP" 

"And how do you know," says I, 
" that there's a queen of England r did 
you ever see her ?" 



"No," says he, "but there are a 
thousand proofs that there is a queen." 

"And ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand," says I, " that there is a good and 
a merciful God. If you won't belicTe 
his holy word, look at the blades of 
grass, the flowers, the trees, and the 
living creatures that are around us : look 
at that glorious sun blazing in the sky. 
If our Almighty Maker did not make it, 
and hang it up there, resting upon no- 
thing ; if God did not make it, perhaps 
you will tell me who did ?" 

This was a poser, and Jerry looked 
rather sheepish. It's bad enough at any 
time to hear infidel opinions, but to hear 
them just when your heart is melting, 
and your eye sparkling with a sense of 
God s ^Hadom and goodness, is worse 
and worse. Jerry and I couldn't hit it 
off^ at all : I was not sorry when he took 
himself off. 

Well, on I went, till I came to the 
Turk's Head, and then I began to fum- 
ble in my pocket for the bill that I was* 
to pay Bolton the landlord, for the malt ; 
the bill and the money were both safe^ 
so in I went, and told my business. 

It was a long while since I had en- 
tered a public-house. At one time of 
day I could not have looked at the sign 
without being drawn into the tap- room 
to take a pot of beer. I have heard say, 
thatthere are whirlpools at sea, that draw m 
all the ships that go near them, whirling 
them round and round, and then sucking 
them under. A public-house was a 
whirlpool to me then, but the matter 
was now altered ; I felt that there was 
no danger. I werit into the Turk's Head 
like a man in armour. 

When I was a young chap, I remem- 
ber seeing a fellow- apprentice dressed 
up in armour made of painted brown 

Eaper ; it looked at a distance like iron, 
ut for all that it was, as I said, nothing 
but brown paper. Now, my armour was 
just of the same sort, it was made up of 
pride and confidence : in I went, tho- 
roughly persuaded that all the world 
could not persuade me to put up a mug 
to my lips. How weak is the strongest 
man, when he trusteth in his own 
strength I "He that trusteth in his own 
heart is a fool !" 

It seemed that I was to be unlucky in 
meeting with my old cronies, for while I 
stood at the bar, Bill Taylor and Sara 
Jervis came up to me, out of the tap- 
room, where they had already had more 
than enough. Nothing would do but I 
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musty for old aoqoiiiiteMe^ s^e, tike a ' 
jt» with them. 

Now thou^ I waa detenniiied to^ 
na such thing, yet, as the landlord was 
out of the imjf 1. oaM find no^ decent 
excuse for not sktin§^dowiiy espeeiaJly as 
he was expected ewerj naionte* '* Whj 
shouldn't I sit down r it was^ no wovse 
than standing, and hadn'i I; lefl off 

r' itsandmak liquor' too? where was 
danger. then? Into the tap^room I 
went." 

They say, '* Bkdi of « ffftlher flock 
together," and so it was at the 'IMl's 
mad, for Bill TaykMr^ Sam Jervisi and 
the rest oi the Mka who weee th«re 
seemed all tarred with the same brush. 
If L had. not been sO;i^/of myself^, I 
should have goner on to Binsh-house 
when I found the landlord waa;out, aad 
ealkd in as I came haek, but when the 
heart is puffed up with conceit^ «it*ikBme6 
itself ecpial to any things 

'' It's & long time^ John," savs BtU 
'Taylor, " since we took the from off a 
taakard together. Youhayen^t kept the 
game aUye lately, but let*^ hope you're 
coming round agun. H^^'s.to all old 
croniss, and nay ihey never want six- 
pence.to buy a pot <^ hser;'* saying this, 
BiH gave one or his old swagi, and pushed 
the mug to me; but itwouldn'i a^> 

"Joe," saysli " I've left off drinking 
malt liquor iutogQlher» and I have been 
a happier man ever,siace» andl«t,me tell 
youy thai if- you'll do the same you. may 
wear better. clothes^, and have move com- 
fSorts, and perhaps get a li^e hdka^ 
hand, hard as times are." 

While i said this, I was thinking ^f 
my Sunday suit, and of the flitch of 
bacon up in the corner ; for I was pretty 
sure that Joe Taylor had neither one nor 
the other. When they fouad out that I 
wouldn't drink with them, they went on 
another tack; some <^ them abused me, 
and one who seemed a sort oi kis^ d 
the company, said, that mayhap I was 
one of them poor beggars who ha^'t 
asixpenee to bless themselves with. 
^ My back was up at this, for I am like 
tinder in some things* I knew very well, 
though I had no money wi^ me of my 
own, that I' could fetch ten or a> dosien 
sovereigns out of the savings' bank a^ 
day, after givmg prooer notice. It 
pom>ed into my head, however, for I 
didn't like to be thoij^ht '*a poor beg- 
gar," that I might as we^ shine off with 
my- master's money, so I said boldly, 



that, most likely I had as imich monef 
in my -pocket -as ai^ one of the compmiy* 
Om» pulkd ott^ a.shillii^ another a^ 
oro>w»>pieee^,aBd the king of the oom^ 
pony«hdd up ftjovoreign. In a nunute- 
Lsiteneed them ail by liwging out three; 
sa?er«i9iB(; but jusi as thou^it y^as to 
proish mefMT my fookry ia^gwerilg 
ftw^ bdSgrea 9ei<^hid£-druBkentnfiow%. 
in coHns the lan^QiMrd^ with & pei^ 9uk 
ink in his hand. 

'^I^vmdeiotandthat.yoUi ar& oam^^Ut 
pay Mr.. Perrin^s little bill for malV* 
«»s li^ ^ I.wish it was:mi»e than^ is. 
']£^e's:alady with my wife in the: biw^, 
80 I can just write you a reeetpt here;" 

If the floor^ould haire4et me through 
bA .that moment, it woiddf have, been a. re- 
lief to-me, for the very/ thought that 
BUI Taylor, Sam «(ervb, and thweom^ 
paakms^would fiAdecd that Lhad beea 
fl^urishiDg sjway wi^ my master'smoney^ 
went to my heart. Aft^ shuffliiig: and 
wriggling about till I got my back to the 
compaiy, l<^ down^ the b& ibr B^lon 
te write a reeewt to, and made as mtdb 
noise as I coiOd. with the sUvar I hiidt 
with me. it seemed^ hawever, thai I was 
to bl»mefftifledy for.ia oounllngthe raboney 
Bokon 08idr. there was^ ar^dnittiag. shiort;. 

I felt i» one teeeehes pocket, thea mi 
the other, then in the pockets of my 
waistcoat, «id looked oa the fldor-; hii 
aU in vain, mejr- fsce^^owed like fire*. 

" Never mmd," said Bolton, " if. yem 
hdwen*! gel ano^r shiytng; I/caa. leave 
the reo^pt with Mr. Berrm someday, 
and heean give it-mo then. 

Now kiMwiag n^ mntlarto bemighty 
pittioular in. such thiogs, I had ratfaev 
have gutted my coat off my haok^thMi 
gene aiway wiUiout the ireeeipt; 

By this time tibe whole party begm te 
lo<^ ahMitt for the sMIliiig ; w thei^ 
they had chattered f^t enough b^hvf^ 
they^ sat as mum aa^ mioe while I waa 
settling with the l«i<U^, and head 
every word thaiwias 'spokai. I ynta in a 
pr^y stew, and the king of the corn- 
pax^ made matters worse by bawUngxmfe^ 
** C^iar^ one of your sover^yns." 

What I should have drae I can't t^ 
but Bolton hai^pening to eount over the 
money again, said ibat he 1^ made a 
mistake, and that ** all was right." 

I got up to start off, but the laa^tod 
had sent for a mug of beer, and there it 
stood on the table before me with iktt 
froth on it. 

" Hioi^ you've no mooej with 
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]fmi,*' saja Bolton, '^y«u*rewele<»ie to 
a nmg ; far you've bee^ a good ouBtomer 
in your time.'* 

I felt half inclined to^ip a IHtle and 
be off, , for I luaew if I. held: out any 
lonperi the whole partar' would.be at me« 
Thiflfca I, if I drink ey^r so little, I osn 
get off. by sKfing that Tm in a hurry: 
At thifr momoit* the king of the com*- 
pcnyr comes up^to the landlord, with his 
pipe^in his hand, ** Landloid," sajrs he, 
' * you JBustn't.aakJHm to drink ; , »>r he 
daie.aa^wdl.hang himflelf asdo what^has 
infe haa UM him not>to do. ' The grey 
lBare.'s 4hs best horse,' " said he^. wink^ 
lag, <<poor^ fisUow I he can hardly call 
hia aeul.lub own.; he no more durst take 
axhwught at that mug thwa he durst leap 
iBta> a. draw-w^" Here was a kud 
laugh, j^tmi'the whc^ P^u^* 

Sow this was >mr weak. point* l^Mce's 
no mu^ let him he who he. may^ that 
loTeahie< wife better than I love; Madge, 
sBBd iio oner has more reason. I could 
work for her day and night, ra^er ^nm 
deprive her of any cmaifort!;. and wonld 
shed the best droptof bkod in my body 
tk> defend her, hot for idl that I cannot 
he^ Madge to be master. A; manought 
to be the head of his own household ; the 
holy Scripture 8i^» so. Madge knows 
my mind upon this matter, and though 
she has given me many a talking when 
I deaerv^:ity she knows diat idie may as 
W^ try torule i^ whiriwind aa.me, un* 
lesa it he by? kindneae. This is, as L said, 
m^ weak point, and. when I saw that 
Bdl iTaylor and the nest were ready £or 
anoliher burst of laughter at my expense, 
it nettled me. to the quick. Hiinks I, 
'' If I had a mind to empty that mug, 
no wife in England should hinder me; 
Mad^ knowfr that very well." 

miile I hesitated, for I won't deny 
it was six <m one side, and half a dosen 
on the other with me, Sam Jervis, who 
i» a deep one, steps up. 

'' Landlord," saya he, *^ I knew John 
aa well as here and there one. He n as 
good a Mlowat bottom as ever lived; 
(I began to ^1 a kindling towards 
Bam;)' I don't believe he grudges the 
money for a pot of beer more than me ; 
(thinks I tomfrsdf, '' No, thati don't ;") 
and I don't think that he's more afnud 
of his wife than we are of ours. (" Not 
a. morsel more, nor half so mucn nei- 
ther," thinbs I to myself) If he likes 
to iMve off drinking, to my mind he's 
the wiser man ; but as we've met now by 



ohanoe, as a body may say, and may 
never meet here again, I'll be bound far 
it, that be will pro^e himself aman every 
iztoh of him, and show him that he's not 
a bit afraid of hia wife, nor< too proud to 
drink.onto£ the same mugnirith his* old 
friends/^ 

The. truth's the truth; erery word 
Sam spoke "went to nny heart,, and how it 
was that Idkhi't'al the momonttake up* 
the; magi and. drink to them idl, I 
can't evennewmndte out. 

Thinks Ito myseif <'I didn't come 
hereof my own accoid, and Tvc caUed 
tor no beer^ and its rather hard that I 
should bo thonght to be. a Jerry Sneaky 
and to be frightened out nf my wits at 
mywifSpv audi a^.proudiunstart too, when 
my taking a draught of beer wHl pat. all 
these matters straight. Besides, thinks 
I, we are told to live in peace with all 
men as far as we can ; and then, again, I 
seem to. want something, and when the 
body really requires it, why a draught of 
beer may be looked upon almost like me- 
dicine, and then I nevter- need mention 
the thmg to nobody." 

On I went' in tfais' cowaritiy, pidfhl 
manner, trying to tbolster myself i^with 
some. good -exeuse, when just at me very 
moment that I had taken my hand out 
of my pocket to lay hold of the mug, a 
coafusecUoMse was heard in the road, 
and '^'A mad dog, a^ nad dog/' w«a 
hallooed out by a oKen fifths at once. 

Outianthe landlord, with Bill Tayk»> 
and. Sam Jervis at his faeek, the king <^ ^ 
the company and' all the rest followed; 
and white tneyran aloi% as well as diey 
oonld a£ler tfaie dog, one way, I took tli^ 
otherto Bireh-hooie, ddivered my 'letter, 
and toofc good care, on retornmg, not to 
come withi»' half a mile of the Turk'a 
Head. 

On.my way home^ thinks I to myself, 
'^Whatapoorfool Ilntvebeen. I be^ 
liered myself to be strong, ^en I was 
weak as water, I thought myself a giant^ 
and I am but a dwarf. Tiie Soriptore 
says, * Put on the whole armour of God,** 
but I went out drest up in my own. T^ 
Scripture teaches us to pray^ ' Lead us 
not into tenrntation,' but I went headlong 
into it What busoness had I in the 
Turk's Head tap*room ?^ A man may 
as well expect to go into alicm's den, and 
come out without a soratoh, as to join a 
party of drunkards without evU. 

" They tell me that the oudandish in- 
dians, ovar the seas, are always on their 
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guard, expecting an enemy behind every 
bush. I i»ke it they are a wiser set of 
people than many of us here : a christian 
man ought to be on his guard as much 
as any indian in the world. 

** Well ! I have been mortified for my 
folly, and I hope, through God*s bless- 
ing, for the future to be more humble. 
It is not to those who trust in themselves, 
but to ^ose who trust in him, that the 
Saviour has promised, * I also will keep 
thee from the hour of- temptation.* 

** I have not yet told Madge of the 
Affair at the Turk's Head, not that I am 
afraid of telling her ; why should I be ? 
I'm master, and Madge knows it ; but 
as she'll most likely talk away for an 
hour after I tell her, I don't much like 
to set her a going." 



THE END AND DESIGN OF CHRISTS 
MISSION. 

It is common to admit, in general 
terms, that men are guil^ before Gkxl : 
few persons will deny this; but if the 
question be asked of many an individual, 
whether he feels himself so lost and 
undone that he must be eternally pu- 
nished without an interest in Jesus 
Christ ; whether he feels himself under 
such obligations, and his love so great, 
as to be prepared to join in that song 
unto the Lamb, ''Now unto him that 
hath redeemed us by his blood, and hath 
made us kings and priests unto God, — 
and we shall reign with him for ever ;" 
he would find himself all cold and lan- 
guid, having no conception of being such 
a sinner as the Scriptures proclaim ; and 
could not adopt this rapturous language 
of the redeemed. It is one symptom of 
our disorder, one principal part of our 
corruption, and of the extremity of our 
.disease, that we do not feel these senti- 
ments. 

Now, the design of the gospel is, 
**that every mouth may be stopped," 
And men be left entirely to the mercy of 
God. The curse having been incurred, the 
wrath of God must break out against them, 
and the whole world stand apprehended 
before him. Viewing the condition of 
mankind in this manner, we perceive 
the mercy of that manifestation bv which 
** God sent forth his S«i, made of a 
woman, made under the law, to redeem 
them that are under the law." Here 



the glad tidings are announced ; the way 
of salvation breaks forth, and rises to 
our view. The whole of Scripture is 
full of this scheme, and no declaration is 
more striking than that of the apostle in 
Gal. iv. 4, "But when the fulness of 
the time was come, God sent forth his 
Son, made of a woman, made under tl^ 
law, to redeem them that were under the 
law." We may rest assured, from the 
very nature of the fact itself, that some 
very extraordinary state of human na- 
ture, or man's condition, previously ex- 
isted, to render such an interposition 
necessary: I say, from the fact itself, 
for it is a principal doctrine of Chris- 
tianity: "God sent forth his Son." 
Had he sent the highest angel in heaven^ 
it must have been supposed that some 
great and astonishing interposition was 
necessary; it must have been expected 
that some end was to be answered ade- 
quate to the great means employed; 
but it is written, " He sent forth his 
Son." And who was that Son? He 
was so much superior to the angels, that 
God uttered this decree when the com- 
mission was given, " Let all the angels 
of God worship him." — Robert Hall. 



INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 
It is the pecidiar attribute of Chris- 
tianity to give tranquillity to the mind 
and settle it into peace, whatever may 
have been our case, and at whatever 
time we may call it to our aid. If there 
be a remedy for the past, she dicti^ it 
and administers it ; she gives us ins^t 
and resolution to bring mat remedy into 
action, whatever may be the cost or diffi- 
culty. If there be none, Christianity 
shows us how we may accomplish, in 
reality, and in effect, the worldly pro- 
verb, and turn necessity into a virtue. 
She teaches us to continue with wisdom, 
the course which was begun with levity. 
She bends the soul to adopt with inclin- 
ation that course which was at first im- 
posed upon us; and gives to a choice, 
rashly made, and become IrrevocaUe, 
the character of holiness, the steady sub- 
mission, and even the happiness of a true 
vocation. It is a road so constructed, 
that from whatever labyrinth or preci- 
pice we reach it, we may from that mo- 
ment advance in security, with courage, 
and may happily proceed to a glorious 
end.'^Manzoni. 
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ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE. 

No. IX. — ROMAN ARCHITXCTOR£. 

We are warranted by the testimony of 
many authors, to believe that architecture 
was cultivated by the ronians from an 
early period of theur history. It is proba- 
ble that in the time of the Tarquins they 
had many public buildings which were 
not destitute of taste. The ancient temple 
of Jupiter in the capitol was commenced 
during the reign of the elder Tarquin, 
by etruscan workmen. It was after- 
wards destroyed by fire, and twice re- 
built. 

The mention of etruscan workmen 
leads us to observe, that a new order is 
said to have been invented in Etruria or 
Tuscany, before the inhabitants had any 
communication with Greece. It will not 
be unnecessary to give the reader a cau- 
tion, which he will have frequent occa- 
sion to remember if he should study 
roman history and literature. The ro- 
mans were a proud, vain-glorious people, 
who esteemed themselves more highly 



than they ought ; and were, in their own 
opinion not only great in fight, but su- 
perior to all others in national glory, in 
literary excellence, and in the practice of 
the arts and sciences. That they were, in 
many respects, a great nation, may be ad- 
mitted, but they cannot always be trusted 
when they speak of themselves. We may, 
therefore, be pardoned, if we confess our 
scepticism in relation to some of their 
statements, and especially to that which 
has been mentioned. It is well known, 
a colony of arcadians, under Evander, 
was established in Etruria, and it is pos- 
sible that the people may have intro- 
duced the grecian doric style of build- 
ing, which the etrurians imitating with 
a bad grace, may have imagined to have 
been a new order, and called it Tuscan. 
It is not our purpose to deny, that archi- 
tecture was more studied in Etruria, and 
better known than in any other part of 
Italy, nor do we doubt that the inhabit- 
ants possessed much taste and skill, for 
this is proved by the remains which have 
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been found in the country, and by their 
being employed in Rome previous to 
the period when the romans became 
acquainted with the chaste and inimit- 
able works of grecian artists. 

Grecian arcnitecture was remarkable 
for the beauty of its proportions, and the 
simplicity of its decorations ; the roman 
for the redundance of its ornament. The 
greeks were an inventire people, and 
possessed a most fertile imagination; 
the romans were Copyists, but, possessing 
an extreme love of gaudy show, nur- 
tured by national vanity, they burdened 
all they copied with rich or fantastic 
dresses, and imagined they possessed the 
faculty of invention. 

The composite order, as it is called, 
will afford an excellent illustration of 
what the romans did in architecture. It 
differs from the corinthian chiefly in the 
form of the capitol, which is a union of 
the volutes of the ionic with the foliage 
of the corinthian. It is such an ar- 
rangement as may have been made by an 
artist, who, after seeking in vain lot a 
new and more elegant ftrm, was com- 
pelled to satisfy himself with a com- 
bination of the beauty of styles already 
adopted. It is probable that Vitruvius 
refers to this order in the fettiafkl he h&s 
added to an account df the origin of 
corinthian, though he speaks of it with 
uncommon modesty. Other sorts of ca- 
pitals, he says, are placed on these 
(corinthian) columns, which, differing 
in proportion, and standing on a different 
sort of shaft, cannot be referred to any 
other class ; but their origin, though the 
detail be changed, is traced to, and de- 
duced from the corinthian, the ionic, 
and the doric; their only differences 
arising from the variation of the sculp- 
ture on them. 

These observations on the character of 
the romans, in relation to the art of 
architecture, are. We believe, supported 
by hjstory and the character of their 
worira ; but it is only just that we should, 
at the same time, allude to the circum- 
stances in which they may be said to 
have excelled the greeks. AH the skill 
and elegance of taste displajred by the 
greeks was lavished upota the decoration 
of their temples, and works calculated to 
please the national vanity. Their homes 
were probably destitute of all comfort, 
and their cities possessed the incorigmotts 
representations of exquisite skill and 
abject miseiT. The romans, on ihe otlwr 
hand, thoti^ not less dasposed to gttc^ 



tify their superstition and vanity than 
the greeks, by the erection of temples 
and triumphal arches, were not inatten- 
tive to the wants of the community. 
They built bridges, formed spacious 
roads to open a direct and easy commu- 
nication irom one part of the empire 
to another, and constructed immense 
drains to purify their cities, and aque- 
ducts to supply them with water. The 
romans have, therefore, the honour 
applying their knowledge to valuable 
practicable purposes ; and to their credit 
it may be said, that wherever they car- 
ried their arms, they introduced the 
degree of civilization tiiey possessed, and 
did much to establish the arts, especially 
those of a useful nature, among the 
conquered. These considerations, asso- 
ciated with the vast extent of their em- 
pire and power, give an unusual interest 
to all Uiat appertains to them. 

There is one other consideration that 
gives intereit to the history of roman 
architecture, the Invention of the arch. 
It is singular that the greeks, with all 
their tkilT and the attention they paid to 
construction, should have remained ig- 
norant of the application of that curve. 
When we ipeak of arches, we do not 
refer to seml-dfcular perforations in 
rocks. Th«e are very common among 
ancient wdrks, and may be found, not 
only in Egypt, India, and Greece, but 
also in the rude excavations of the abori- 
ginal inhabitants of Britain and Ame- 
rica. It has been thought hj some 
writers, that the greeks were acquainted 
with the arch, a^d they refer to the use 
of the word " tholos *' by Homer. Lord 
Aberdeen justly says, that it does not 
signify a tlome, as u^ally tfanslated, but 
has reference to the form of the build- 
ing, that is, one having a circular plan, 
without reference to the rOof. 

The invention of the arch has been 
traced, by some writers, to the east ; but 
there h no positive evidence that any 
nation used it prior to the romans, and 
if there were, there is nothing to oppose 
a belief that it might have . been dis- 
covered atid used by two nations very 
distant from each other. If it could 
be proved that the romans did nol; invent 
the arch,* they Would Still be entitled to 
the honour of having extensively intro- 
duced it in their erections. **A work 
which is with reason considered as one of 
the earliest specimens of arches,** says 
an excellent writ^ on atchttectnre, "is 
to condnh of Tosctdnm near Rwne. 
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On the exterior of the theatre of Mar- 
cellus, built by Julius Cesar, there is a 
TOW of arches in good preservation. 
After this period, it was in almost con- 
stant use. The triumphal arches, the 
pantheon, and other erections, place the 
architectural skill of the romans in a 
very interesting light.*' Arches are also 
distinctly referred to by Vitruvius, a 
roman author, who lived in the time of 
Augustus, in his remarks on the forma- 
tion of windows. " Care should be 
taken," he says, "to discharge the 
weight of walfe, by arches consisting of 
we(^es concentrically arranged; for if 
these are turned over beams and lintels, 
the bewn, being relieved from the weight, 
will not sag. And when afterwards it 
is decayed through age, it may be easily 
replaced, without the necessity of shores. 
So in buildings, which are constructed 
on piers a«d arches, consisting of wedges 
whose joints are concentric, the outer 
piers should be wider than the others, 
that they may have more power to resist 
the action of the wedges \^hich, loaded 
with the weight of the superincumbent 
wall, press towards the centre^ and have 
a tendency to thrust out the abutments.** 

RonMin architecture was at its highest 
pitch of excellence in the days of Augus- 
tus, who boasted that he found the capital 
a combination of buildings formed of 
cky, and tran^ormed them into marble. 
The romans had at this time sub- 
jected the whole known world to their 
command, and the attention of the so- 
vereign was now directed to the improve- 
ment and decoration «f his capital. It 
was the age of literary excellence, and 
poets and i^ilosophers were hastening 
n*©m all parts of the empire to do honour 
to their country in the metropolis. 

But architectural taste did not long 
continue to have its influence in Rome, 
In the reign of l^berius, Caligula, and 
Claudius, thef arts had considerably de- 
generated ; and in the time dT Nero, they 
were made to pander to the degpieable 
vices of that wicked emperor. With a 
pride which can be scarcely credited, he 
mutilated the finest statues to substitute 
representations of hinaself ; and, with an 
utter destitution of taste, ordered the 
statue of Alexander to be gilded. He 
also erected the. place called the Golden 
Mansion, which seems to have exceeded 
every other building in its gaudiness and 
brilliance of decoration, though it could 
not have any pretension to elegance. 



During the reign of Trajan, architec- 
ture revived, and .was practised with 
much correct taste. Apollodorus was the 
most celebrated architect of this period, 
and he did honour to the memory of his 
illustrious prince ; it was he who super- 
intended tne erection of the column 
known as Trajan's, one of the most beau- 
tiful relics of roman art. The triumphal 
arches (such as the Arch of Titus, on 
p. 887) and forum attest the superiority 
to which architecture had attained under 
the wise reign of Trajan ; and it may be 
here remarked, that the arts usually re- 
ceive the tinge of the public manners and 
character of the time. 

Adrian, Antoninus, and Marcus Aure- 
lius patronised the arts, but during their 
reigns they were evidently losing the 
characters by which they had been se- 
verally distinguished in earlier periods. 
But they ultimately fell with the western 
empire. Italy at last became the prey 
of the Visigoths, who destroyed or de- 
faced all the great public monuments 
which Constantine had left untouched, 
when he removed the seat of empire to 
Byzantium. Since this period, the re- 
mains of roman architecture have been 
Eeculiarly exposed to destruction. Time 
as done its work, but man has done 
more. The temples have been destroyed, 
and the ornaments of other remains have 
been carried away to decorate more )no- 
dern structures. 

REMAINS OF ROMAN TEMPLES. - 

At the foot of the Campidoglio, the 
ancient <5apitol of Rome, there are three 
columns, the only parts remaining, of 
the Temple of Jupiter the Thmuferer, 
erected by Augustus. They a»e of jthe 
Corinthian order, and fluted. The ruins 
of the temple may still be traced, and 
from these it is found that the building 
was of a rectangular forna, 1 15 feet long 
and 92 feet wide. 

The Temple of Peace was commenced 
by the emperor Claudius, and finished by 
Vespasian after the conquest of Judea. 
In this edifice, he deposited the spoil 
brought from ^ Temple of Jerusalem. 
It is said to have been xiestroyed by an 
earthquake, and was rebuilt by Commo- 
dus. In the remuns of this building we 
havo an evident proof of the decline of 
roman architecture. tTte simplicity 
which characterised the greeian and the 
early roman buildings is entirely lost. 
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Temple of Fortiuia. 



The Temple of Fortuna Virilis 
was built in the ionic style, and is the 
principal sacred edifice of that order at 
Rome, and the most perfect. But the 
Temple of Fortune at Prseneste, about 
twenty-one miles from Rome, was, per- 
haps, the most imposing in appearance 
of all the roman buildings. It was 
situated on the upper part of a rock, 
which was on one side cut into four 
broad terraces. **0n approaching the 
rock," says an anonymous writer, ** the 
spectator arrived at a flight of steps, seven 
feet high from the ground, extending in 
length about 570 feet, and only broken 
by a rectangular projection from the 
centre ; this led to a narrow landing- 
place, from which, by a flight of steps at 
right angles to the former, and com- 
mencing at the distance of 180 feet from 
the centre on each side, there was an 
ascent to another landing-place, 13 feet 
above the former, and supported in front 
by a row of semicircular arches on piers, 
of which many traces remain. In the 
centre of the second landing-place, were 
steps leading to a third, which was 600 
feet long, 22 feet above the first landing, 
and supported in front by a plain wall. 
Again, in the centre of this landing- 
place, were steps leading to the first 
grand terrace, which was also 600 feet 
long, and 80 feet broad. A few steps, 
extending the whole length of this ter- 



race, led to the next, which is /)70 feet 
long, and about the same breadth as the 
other. Near the centre of this, were two 
quadrangular buildings, and at the back 
of each of these temples was a flight of 
steps at right angles to the former, leading 
to a third terrace. On the right and left 
of the centre of this terrace, was a high 
flight of steps parallel to the last and 
leading to the fourth or upper terrace ; 
along the whole front of which and on 
each side was a qplonnade. At the centre 
of the opposite face of the platform, ap- 
pears to have been a semicircular colon- 
nade, 43 feet in diameter, which might 
have been part of a theatre; and on this, 
which was the principal terrace, was 
probably the great temple." 

These splendid terraces, rising one 
above the other, and decorated with 
colonnades, must have presented an ex- 
tremelv imposing appearance, and have 
aided m producing a solemn eflbct upon 
the mind of those who came here to 
consult the oracle. 

(To be continiied.) 

# 

COMPARISON. 

Ome leading distinction between the 
man of the world and the christian is, 
that while one lives for the present state, 
the other feels and acts under the influ- 
ence of the next world. One is governed 
by time ; the other by eternity. 
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HINTS ON THE USE AND CAEE OF THE 
EYES.* 
(Continued from page 292.) 
The considerations stated in our last 
number, naturally lead us to the follow- 
ing rules, as among the most important 
presenratives of the sight. 

1 . The enjoyment of free, pure air, is 
indispeDsablv necessary to the preserva- 
tion of healtny eyes. 

"Who are the individuals that suflTer 
most frequently from diseases of these 
organs ? They are the children of want, 
who are almost of necessity cpnfined in 
an impure atmosphere. This undoubtedly 
makes an important item in the account. 
The daily enjoyment of pure air is abso- 
lutely necessary to sound health; and 
sound health, while it continues, is one 
of the surest guarantees of sound eyes. 
But independently of the beneficial effects 
of pure air upon the eyes, through the 
meaium of the general health, it exerts a 
very happy influence upon them locally. 
It is one of the most agreeable and salu- 
tary local applications. Whoever, there- 
fore, is called upon to make great use of 
the eyes, ought to bear this in mind. He 
should carefully avoid sitting a long time 
in an impure atmosphere. The doors 
and windows of his study should be 
daily opened, that it may be freely ven- 
tilated. The lights by which he reads or 
writes, should be of such a kind as do 
not deteriorate the air of the room, by 
emitting a great quantity of smoke. He 
should also daily afford his eyes the 
benefits of the pure external air. 

2. The studious man should, daily and 
regularlv, .when the weather permits, 
secure tne advantages or such an amount 
of exercise as is necessary to maintain a 
healthy, vigorous condition of the body. 

Exercise is absolutely necessary. It is 
necessary for strength. It is necessary 
for easy digestion. Above all, it is ne- 
cessary to maintain an equalised state of 
the-circulation. Nothing contributes more 
than this to secure the eyes from that 
determination of blood to the head, to 
which studious persons are so subject, 
and which is one of the most common 
causes of diseases of the eyes. The 
sitting posture of the studious man con- 
stantly tends to excite a determination of 
blood to the head and eyes, by the bent 
position of the bodv which he is often 
obliged to assume for hours, and which 
obstructs the free circulation of the 
abdominal viscera. It excites also by 

* Abridged from a Treatise by Edward Reynolds, 
M.»., of Boston. 



the disproportionate amount of action 
which the brain is called upon to perform. ' 
It is not therefore enough, if he would 
preserve the eyes, that he takes his daily 
walk in the open air. He should fre- 
quently change his position, while en- 
gaged in stu(]^, and alternate the sitting 
for the standing posture. He should 
also occasionally, during his labours, 
moderately excite the general action of 
the vessels, and thereby diminish the 
tendency to a local determination, by 
takinga few turns round the room. 

3. The student should be careful that 
no part of his dress is so arranged as to 
interfere with the perfect freedom of the 
circulation. 

He must ever remember, that a con- 
gested condition of the vessels of the 
head and eyes, is one of the conunon 
dangers to which sedentary men and 
deep thinkers are subject. He must 
therefore never conform to any of the 
fashions which may increase tnis ten- 
dency. The cravat, for instance, should 
sit loosely about the neck. Every part 
of the dress should be so easy as not to 
make undue pressure upon the abdo- 
minal organs, even though it be at the 
sacrifice of some of the modern false 
notions of taste. 

4. Let the student, for the same rea< 
sons, carefully avoid a confined condition 
of the bowels. Nothing exerts a more 
unsalutary effect upon the eyes than this. 
It lays the foundation for obstructions of 
the abdominal circulation, and conse- 
quent congestions of the head and eyes. 
Hence the dull headach and heavy spirits 
of the constipated man. Hence the cloudy 
vision, so frequently attendant upon this 
state of the system. Hence also the 
motes and various anomalous deviations 
from perfect vision, sometimes amount- 
ing to actual loss of sight, which present 
themselves in the costive man; partly 
from congestion of the vessels of the eye, 
and partly from its intimate sympathies 
with these distant organs. 

5. Strict temperance is an indispen- 
sable requisite for the preservation of 
healthy eyes. All who devote their lives 
to hard study, must bear this continually 
in mind. Whoever aspires after Uterary 
honours, or seeks the rewards of learning, 
must remember that they are to be found 
only in the paths of temperance. The 
pleasures of the mind have no concord 
with the pampering of the body. To 
what are we to attribute the clear heads 
of the ancient philsophers ? Their works 
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are not the productions of congested brains. 
Their eyes looked out upon nature nith 
a clear vision, to the end of life. Unlike 
the students of the present day, they 
exercised their limbs as well as their 
minds. They studied and thought in the 
open air. The brain was not the only 
organ that was tasked ; and therefore, it 
was not oppressed with the blood belong- 
ing to other parts of the body. Again, 
. they were obedient to the wholesome 
laws of temperance. Therefore, their 
vessels were not filled, as is the case with 
too many of our students, to almost 
apoplectic fulness. ** The day-labourer 
may eat what he will, provided it is 
wholesome, and his eyes will not sufier. 
But let the student who is called upon to 
devote, not only his eyes, but his brain 
to severe labour, live upon highly nutri- 
tious food, and such as is difficult of 
digestion, and we shall soon see how his 
vision will be impaired, through the 
vehement and persevering determination 
of blood to the head, which such a course 
must inevitably occasion." So speaks 
Beer, whose extensive opportunities of 
observation have perhaps never been 
exceeded. 

€i. Sleep exerts no inconsiderable in- 
fluence upon the health of the eyes. To 
the man whose profession demands con- 
stant use of these organs, it is a subject 
of great importance. The experience of 
every observing man affords abundant 
evidence of this truth. The sleep of the 
nigh^is as necessary to the health of the 
eyes, as it is to the health of the body. 
It is one of the great means provided by 
the Creator, for the daily renovation of 
both. A regular, diurnal alternation of 
activity and repose of all the organs of 
the body, is founded in the necessities of 
our nature. Of none of them is this 
more true than of the eyes. Nothing 
wears down their powers more certainly, 
and induces a morbid state of sensibility 
of the retina, than the deprivation of 
sleep, continued for a sufficient length of 
time. Few things promote their health 
more than regular sleep. Heiice they 
reason very badly, who think they gain 
time, and bring more to pass, when they 
steal it from the hours of skqp. 

But the eyes may be injured by too 
nxuch sleep, as well as by too litde. This 
fact is also proved by the experience of 
those indolent students, who, Hke the 
sluggard of Solomon, find their happiness 
in ** a Kttle more sleep, and a little more 
shmiber, and a little more fok^ of the 



hands to sleep." The red and wedt 
eyes with which they arise in the morn- 
ings, prove that immoderate and too 
prolonged sleep is unfriendly to sound 
vision, as well as to sound mind. The • 
experience of every one who is willing to 
give the subject the consideration it de- 
serves, will, while it enables him to avoid 
both extremes, direct him to the medium 
rule of health and safety. 

IV. In order to secure the advantage 
of healthy, enduring vision, the eyes must 
be subjected to a proper and sufficient 
amount of use or action. Many men 
daily impair or destroy their eyes by im- 
moderate use ; not a few have done the 
same by too little. The eye is not exempt 
from the law of the system, which re- 
quires, that each organ must be called 
upon to exercise its natural functions, in 
order to obtain its full development, and 
to secure the advantage of its full powers. 
It was exercise, action, that developed 
the muscles of Hercules. No man can 
expect the eyes of an Argus, unless he 
subjects them to the amount of action for 
which they were destined by nature. 
Ocidists daily act upon this principle, 
when they perform an early operation for 
cataract, where only one eye is affected 
with the disease. Although it is unne* 
cessary for the immediate purposes of 
vision, yet they dare not defer it ; because 
they know that the retina, from want of 
use, is liable to become seriously debili- 
tated ; so that at a more distant period^ 
the efforts of surgery may prove un- 
availing. 

The statement of these facts explahis 
the reason whv a total inactivity of the 
eye occasions clebility of the organ. They 
are sufficient to show that too inucn 
repose is one of the most improbable and 
least philosophical modes of securing 
strong vision. 

Too much use of the eyes, on die con- 
trary, is to be avoided with equal care. 
How many men ruin their sight by ex- 
travagant use 1 

There is a great diversity in the ori<* 
ginal power of the eyes. Some are so 
strong that they areable to endure, throu|^ 
a long life, the most incredible labc^us. 
Others are wearied and fsitigued by oom- 
paratively small exertions* The eyes oi 
some individuals receive a i^iock from 
die imprudences of youthful study, be- 
fore the organs have attained their mala* 
rity, and wnile they are growii^ ; whe«, 
like all other organs thus conditioned, 
they cannot be fiuly tasked wUhaotdxif* 
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ger. They never wholly recover from 
this in after life ; and are altogether un- 
fitted by it for extraordinary duty. In 
some, the eyes are continually sympa- 
thizing with a feeble, diseased frame. 
Others seem to have iron frames, and 
consequently iron eyes. Some persons 
can employ the eyes for days together in 
the examination of the smallest ol^ects, 
without the least difficulty; others, on 
the contrary, cannot entlure the same 
ope hour, without excessive fatigue. 

But happily, amid this great diver- 
sity of eyes, modified in power, as they 
are, by various circumstances and con- 
ditions of the system, there are certain 
signs resulting from undue use, com- 
mon to all. 4- little attention to these 
will enable each one to ascertain, when 
he is liable to pass over the bounds of 
safety, and when it has become necessary 
that he should begin to relax his efibrts, 
and think of a wise economy of the eyes. 
They are the following : 

1 . The foqus of vision (punctum dUr 
tinctce visionis) is brought nearer to 
the eye than usual ; in odier words, it 
is shorter, so that small objects must be 
brought closer to the eye than the indi- 
vidual has been accustomed to, in order 
to obtain distinct vision. 

2. There is a sensation of painful dis- 
tension 0^ the whole region about the 
eye, especially after continued labour 
whiQb has been attended with any strain- 
ing of the sight. This, however, soon 
disappears, after a ^hort reposq fronj 
study. Let the student close the eyes, 
and rest them for a quarter of an hour, 
and he will feel it no more. 

3. When the labour has been of long 
duration, and accompanied, not only with 
considerable straining of the vision, but 
also of the naental powers, in addition to 
the above-mentioned sense of distension, 
the student perceives an unusual feeling 
of increased heat ; there is a pecuhar 
warmth of the eye -lids, with a difficulty 
in raising them, and also of moving the 
eye-balls with their usual facility. 

4. If while labouring with tiie eyes, 
he attempts to look accurately at some 
distinct o^^ect, they involuntarily fill with 
tears, or at least arp more moist than 
common. 

d. A nnoderate but i^ncomfortable 
headach, more particularly about the 
rpgion of the eyebrows, accompanied 
by an unpleasant sense of weight, will 
be felt during or immedia,tely after 
lat>our. 



6. If the subject is young and ple- 
thoric, in addition to the above symp- 
toms, the edges of the lids become red, 
and somewhat thickened; and the con- 
junctiva, the membrane covering the 
white of the eye, appears more turgid 
and vascular than in its usual healthy 
condition. 

7. Finally, a thin cloud suddenly comes, 
for a few moments, before the eyes ; 
objects for a short space appear confused, 
and unless the eye-lids are closed, a 
vertigo follows. Tlie moment, however, 
that the eyes are opened again, all objects 
are seen as distinctly as before. 

This last mentioned symptom is more 
common with full, plethoric subjects, after 
niisuse of the eyes, than with others. 
The wise, prudent man will regard them 
as premonitory signs, that call upon him 
to Uiink seriouslv of taking some measures 
to preserve the health of his eyes. If he 
does not, but disregards these friendly 
warnings, and continues to strain and 
use the eyes, abused nature will utter a 
louder voice, in the following additional 
changes. 

8. The circumference of all objects 
appears to be surrounded by a sort of 
rainbow hajo. They will also seem to be 
in motion, and suddenly veiled with a 
troubles6me glimmer, which changes its 
situation very rapidly from above down- 
wards ; and as the eye continues to look 
at objects, they will run confusedly into 
each other. 

From this period he can go forward 
no longer witn impunity. It is a con- 
dition of the eye, which, unless arrested 
by prudent management, may easily de- 
generate into a weakness of vision that 
will unfit the individual for extensive 
usefulness in life ; or terminate perhaps 
in incurable bUndness. He has now 
arrived at a point, at which all delay U 
replete with danger. 

in the following directions will be 
foun4 the surest and speediest mode 
of restoring the eyes to a healthy condi- 
tion. 

1 . Tl^student should perynit the eyes 
to have a season of repose. His books 
and papers must be laid aside. We do 
not mean, however, by repose, a sudden 
and total inactivity. This may be as 
injurious as too much activity. But all 
extravagant use of the organs must be 
relinquished. Great and fatal mistakes 
are often made by ignorance of the phy- 
siological principles of the eye, when it is 
in this CQiKlition. The patient has often 
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been shut up in a dark room, until the 
organs became so debilitated that the 
smallest ray of light, which is their natu- 
ral stimulus, acted afterwards, when ad- 
mitted, like an unnatural stimulus, and 
occasioned an increase of disease.* The 
repose here meant, would be better ac- 
complished by a change, than by a cessa- 
tion of labour. Where this cannot be 
done, let the objects about which the 
eyes have been exercised, be exchanged 
for others that are less fatiguing to them, 
and more agreeable. 

2. The eye should be often closed 
during labour, and a few turns made 
round the room, or what is still better, 
in the open air. If this is done only for 
a few minutes, it will be attended with 
essential benefit. 

3. There is generally in these cases an 
unnatural determination of blood to the 
eyes. Some benefit may be derived by 
exciting a deviation to the feet, by im- 
mersing them frequently in warm salt 
water, or water with which a sufficient 
quantity of mustard or some other stimu- 
lant has been mixed, to occasion a slight 
irritation or warmth of the skin. 

4. Perhaps the best of all remedies 
would be, to 'abandon books altogether ; 
to leave the city and the study, ajid jour- 
ney in the country; to exchange the 
confined position of the student for the 
unrestrained movements of the traveller ; 
to excite the whole body by moderate 
motion; to wander in the woods and 
meadows, and refresh the misused organ 
by the green fields and trees, and the 
endless sJternations of nature's works. 

5. The eyes, when in this condition, 
should never be used at all, immediately 
on awaking from sleep in the morning, 
after meals, or by canAe light. 

6. In addition to the above, they should 
be washed frequently in the course of 
the day, in cold water ; which is an ex- 
cellent means of strengthening the eyes. 
We do not mean, to open them in cold 
water, as some do. This is a bad practice, 
and often does injury, by abstracting too 
much heat from the eye, and occasioning 
irritability and weakness. Simply wash- 
ing .them with the hand is a better and 
more appropriate way. 

The practice of washing the eyes with 
cold water, is one of the best known and 
most valuable means of strengthening 
the eyes and preserving the sight. The 
opinion is very prevalent that it is always 
useful. But there are states of the organ 
in which the application of cold water is 



highly improper, and warm or tepid water 
would be more appropriate. An ignorant 
use of it, therefore, might in some cases 
prove injurious rather than beneficial 
To the healthy eye it is always service- 
able. There is very often with individuals 
who have weak eyes, a peculiar dispo- 
sition to close the lids, and a difficulty 
afterwards of opening them again ; blwo 
an involuntary contraction of the lids, 
occasioning a sense of pressure upon the 
eye-balls, with a feeling of heat, itchmg, 
and irritability of the tarsi. AVhen such 
S3rmptoms are present, the local applica- 
tion of warm water will produce more 
grateful sensations than cold, and do more 
good. There is no need of erring, how- 
ever, on this point, if the effects which 
follow the apphcation are observed. They 
should always be grateful and pleasant : 
if not, they may be injurious. 

Such are the simple means necessary 
to restore the eyes to their original con- 
dition ; to avert the impending danger ; 
and to enable them to return to their or- 
dinary duty. When by the timely adop- 
tion of these measures, the eyes have 
again become sound, too much care can- 
not be taken that similar imprudence 
does not again bring them into the same 
condition. The recovery should make a 
person more cautious, and not more bold. 
A second attack or relapse is seldom fol- 
lowed with equal success. 

V. There* are some prevalent habits 
among studious men, by which the eyes 
are liable to be injured ; especially when 
they are predisposed to deoility and in* 
flammation ; and which are indulged in 
without the least idea that they constitute 
a cause of danger. 

1. The first of these which I shall 
mention, is the practice of rubbing the 
eyes on awaking from sleep in the morn- 
ing, in order to relieve the uneasy sen- 
sations experienced at that period of the 
day—the feeling of stiffness and weight, 
that is so apt to be present in the much 
used eye. It occasions irritation; pro- 
duces a determination of blood to the 
organs ; and not unfrequently slight de- 
grees of redness, which by n-equent re- 
petitions, may easily degenerate into 
troublesome disease. If much force is 
applied in this way, it may so derange 
the functions of the nerve, as to occasion 
permanent and incurable blindness; dt 
which the following case, related by 
Beer, is a striking and melancholy ex- 
ample. Its relation may not be without 
its use, in impressing the importance ff 
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the above caution upon the mind. ** I 
was once called," says he, **to a man 
who had enjoyed a remarkable vision, 
and who, but a short time previous, had 
suddenly become * stock blincL' He was 
in the company of some familiar friends, 
when a stranger suddenly came behind 
him, and covered both his eyes with the 
hands. Now he was to tell who was 
behind him. Whether he knew or not, 
I cannot say; but without speaking a 
word, he endeavoured to free himself 
from the pressure. But the more he 
endeavoureid, the more firmly did the 
other press with his hands ; until, when 
they were removed, he found, on open- 
ing his eyes, that the sight was for ever 
gone." 

2. The eyes, especially when they are 
predisposed to weakness, are not unfre- 
quently injured by exposure to strong 
currents of wind. Many date the first 
attack of what they consider serious dis- 
ease to this cause. All whose eyes are 
weak, are rendered uncomfortable by it. 
It should therefore be avoided, especially 
by those who are subject to ophthalmic 
diseases. When it cannot be wholly 
avoided, such individuals ought to adopt 
some measures to modify the impression 
of the wind upon the eyes. A neglect 
of this precaution has often converted 
sunple weakness into acute inflanmiatory 
disease. 

9. Another bad habit is the custom of 
reading while the body is in a recumbent 
position. It is ^ lazy posture, as incon- 
sistent with the healtn of the eyes as 
with the graceful propriety of the scho- 
lar. The blood, while the body is thus 
conditioned, flows more readily to the 
head and eyes, and subjects them to 
increased danger, especially when the 
reading or study is combined with mental 
labour. 

4. The eyes are often seriously injured 
by too early or too great use after the 
system has been affected with grave and 
important disease ; as acute inflamma- 
tions of the vital organs, nervous fevers, 
or any disorder accompanied with great 
depletion. Such affections often leave 
the eyes exceedingly debiUtated. There 
is no condition where the safety of the 
eyes stands in greater need of all the 
patience and self-denial of the student, 
lile should not return to study until the 
body has recovered a good measure of 
strength, and the eyes have sufficient 
power to be used without any uneasy 
sensation, Th^ best economy of the 



organs consists in withdrawing them 
from all study, and exercising them only 
with such objects as are pleasing to 
them; in accustoming them gradually 
to bear a full light, and adopting the 
use of such measures as are necessary to 
re-establish the general health. The old 
adage, ** The more haste the less speed," 
is peculiarly applicable to the eyes, when 
the body is recovering from the con- 
sequences of serious disease. 

5. The habit of exercising the eyes in 
the examination of very minute objects, 
is also very injurious to vision. Its de- 
bilitating and fatal consequences are not 
unfrequently seen in those mechanics 
who are continually obliged to strain the 
sight in this way, in me manufacture 
and manipulation of very small and very 
delicate objects. The student who is 
ever reading small print is subjected to 
the same danger. Indeed his danger is 
greater, since there are few, perhaps 
none, of the objects about which the 
former is occupied, that strain the sight 
so much as the small type of the latter. 
For this reason, while we rejoice at the 
abundant facilities for acquiring know- 
ledge, which constitute one of the pecu- 
liar features of the age, we cannot help 
regretting the multiplication of books 
printed with very smaU type, as among its 
dangerous errors. 

6. The use of green glasses, some- 
times resorted to hy those who have 
weak eyes, is another bad habit, wholly 
contrary to the nature of the organ, 
and to the true principles of treat- 
ment in such cases. Their very ge- 
neral adoption is probably founded on 
the fact, that nature has spread this 
colour so profusely through her works ; 
and the very natural inference, that the 
colour provided by her, and so eminently 
beneficial to healthy eyes, must of ne- 
cessity be useful to those which are 
weak. It has been proved, however, by 
the experience of thousands, that this 
opinion is incorrect. Instead of dimi- 
nishing weakness, in a vast proportion of 
cases, they increase it. They throw a 
sombre, melancholy, and disagreeable 
hue upon all objects, wholly unlike 
nature*s soft and pure colour. The eye 
is strained by them. When they have 
been worn for a long time-, its sensibility 
becomes morbidly elevated, and it is un- 
fitted to bear the light, which is its na- 
tural, healthy stimulus, without uneasi- 
ness or pain. 

They are only useful, whenever the 
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individual is obliged to be exposed to a 
brigbt glare of Bgbt, for any length of 
time, which cannot be moderated in any 
other way ; as in travelling over snow 
when it is highly illuminated by the 
rays of the sun, or in sailing upon the 
water, where he is sul^ect to the oazzUng 
and dangerous reflections from its sur- 
face. The weak-sighted therefore should 
only have recourse to them on these and 
similar occasions, and should beware of 
crippling his eyes by their continual em- 
ployment, 

7. Among the habits of students, 
which exert an unfavourable effect upon 
the eyes, the use of tobacco ought not to 
be passed over unnoticed. There can 
be no doubt, that this powerful poison- 
ous narcotic is highly detrimental to 
the health of sedentary, studious men. 

8. Before leaving this branch of our 
subject, let me warn my readers against 
another practice that has aided in the de- 
struction of thousands of eyes. It is the 
ignorant and injudicious use of eye- 
waters. 

When from neglect of any or all of 
the above directions, the eyes have be- 
come weak and irritable, crowded with 
blood, and requiring only a little more 
action to run on to serious disease, nine 
men out of ten, nav, nineteen in twenty, 
have an unhesitating recourse to some 
nostrum, which goes under the name of 
an eye- water. In other words, they use 
some stimulating application, whose only 
legitimate operation is to give additional 
irritation to parts already too much 
irritated. 

The indiscriminate employment of 
eye-waters as a remedy is, in nineteen 
cases out of twenty, unscientific and un- 
philosophical, and wholly at variance 
with the simple principles of .disease. 
The experience of every sensible ob- 
server proves, that in an equal propor- 
tion of cases, they produce or keep up 
disease, inst(^ of alleviating or curing 
it. Among the host of specific eye- 
waters, in such general use, there is not 
one that has not done harm. There is 
no specific for diseases of the eyes; I 
had almost said, for any other aisease. 
The only rational mode of treatment in 
these, as in all other diseases, is that 
which looks to their causes, and removes 
them ; and afterwards applies such re- 
medies as are in accordance with the 
simple, philosophical principles which 
regulate the removal of cusease in all ot}^er 



organs. To trust to such means, there- 
fore, when the eyes begin to be dis- 
eased, is to lean upon a broken staff. 

Among the various nostrums vended 
and used under the name of eyewaters, 
to the ii\jury or destruction of much good 
vision, there is one, however, which 
forms an exception to the above repro-^ 
bations, and which, should it supersede 
all others, and be introduced into the 
same general practice, would doubtless, 
till the peo^e gain a better light, ]>rove a 
blessing. This is the famous Paris col» 
lyrium.* <* An old lady of Paris, whose 
husbiand had become famous for an eye- 
water, had the misfortune to lose ner 
spouse and his secret together. In this 
dilemma, harassed by applications for 
the nostrum, she had recourse to the 
water of the Seine, and was not more 
gratified than surprised to find that the 
coUyrium had lost nothing of its virtue. 
After having enriched herself by a suc^ 
cessful traffic, it so chanced that she fell 
sick ; and conscience-stricken at the pro- 
spect of death, she applied to an eminent 
professor of surgery mstead of a priest, 
to relieve herse^ of the burden of sin 
with which her soul was encumbered. 
* Soyez tranauille, mon amie,* said the 
professor, ' ae tons les mediecins vous 
etes le plus innocent.' " f 

From the above observations the fol- 
lowing important inference is drawn, 
namely : The student whose eyes are af- 
fected should never use a collyrium 
stronger than good river water, without 
the counsel oi some skilful physician. 

YI. It is a well known fact, tbat die 
distinct vlsifui of near and renK>te objects 
requires corresponding changes in the 
conformation of the eye. One office of 
the muscles attached to it is to effect 
these changes, in order to adapt it accu- 
rately to me ever varying distance^ of 
ol^ts. 

That such changes actually take place, 
however unconscious the mind may be of 
them, is proved by many facts which 
come under our daily observation. This 
explains the reason why, when several 
objects are j^aced at different dis- 
tances before us, they do not appear 
equally distinct at the same time, thofigb 
both may be in the same axis of ^ ey^ 
It also accounts for the fact, that distant 
objects appear indistinct and (somewhat 

• Travers on Diseases of the Eyes, 
t Be easy, my friend, of all moraines y^nn Is 
ti)i» moit inAoeent. 
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confused, whwa we first look at them, 
after the eyes have been attentively occu- 
pied in examining minute objects, and 
vice versa ; though, by continuing to look 
at them, they soon present their ordinary 
distinct shape and appearance. It ex* 

f)lains also the fatigue experienced by 
ooking intently at minute objects. It is 
because the muscles of the eye are 
wearied, like all other muscles, by in- 
tense and long-continued contraction. 

It is a law of the muscular system that 
its power, fecility, and re^uiiness of action 
are increased by exercise, and diminished, 
or finally lost by disuse. Hence the dif- 
ference in the size and agility of the 
muscles of the day-labourer and dancing- 
master, and the studious, sedentary naan. 
The muscles of the eye are under the in- 
fluence of the same law. The more they 
are used, the greater the sphere of ac- 
tivity which they acquire. When they 
are seldom or never used, they become 
weak and rigid ; and are finally incapable 
of strong, vigorous action. Like all other 
muscles, too, they become best fitted for 
that kind of action to which they are most 
aoeustomed, and leaiit for an opposite ac- 
tion. Hence the eyes of the student who 
is continually jporing over his books are 
best calculatea fwr seeing near objects 
distinctly ; while the eyes that are con- 
tinually exercised in examining distant 
object? are least fitted for the distinct 
vision of such as are near and minute. 
This is the reason why sailors, for ex- 
amine, are generally long-sighted $ and 
watch-makers, students, &c., are so apt 
to be short-sighted. 

These facte 93re by no means unim- 
portant, since they lead us to another di- 
rection whidli may be of some conse- 
quence in preserving the sight. It is 
this. The student, whose duties oblige 
him to be for the most part intently oc- 
cu{Med with his books, should not neglect 
to exercise the eyes jdso in the examina- 
tioo of distant objecla. He should guard 
agiinst poring contiaugdlv, or almost 
without intermisskai, ov^ nis books smd 
papers ; and oeca^(»ially look abroad upon 
more dk^ant objeete. When his circum- 
stances permit, let him select a room £ar 
his study which is provided with a <^- 
tant view. By lookiiag out tqpon this, 
and exereising the eyes alternately in this 
manner, he will ik the best aiid most 
agreeable way re^vc the muscles from 
the fatigue or continued action ; preserve 
them longer in a natural, perfieet state; 
and diminish ikm dingier cf Wag obliged 



to have too early a recourse to the aid oi 
spectacles. 

But whatever care has been taken of 
the eyes, however judiciously they may 
have been managed, they must, after a 
certain period, begin to be imperfect. 
As age advances, one of its inevitable 
consequences is a change in the conform- 
ation of the eye, which will, in some 
measure, impair vision. With the pro- 
gress (^ years, its humours diminish, its 
form becomes flattened, and the pupil 
grows narrower; so that the image is 
removed to a greater distance from the 
retina; less light is admitted to the eye ; 
and the muscles have not sufficient power 
to adapt it to the difficulties of its new 
condition. 

Happily, art has provided an admirable 
remedy for this difficulty, in the inven- 
tion of spectacles ; by which the studious 
nuin niay continue his labours and pro* 
long his usefulness. 

Some incorrect opinions prevail re- 
specting the period when recourse may 
be had to the aid of spectacles. Many, 
influenced by these opinions, have 
seriously injured vision by deferring 
them too long. Not a few have laid up 
cause for repentance by using them too 
soon. It is therefore important to lay 
down some directions, by which each 
one may determine vnth accuracy the 
rule of safety, and ascertain with correct- 
ness when his sight may be assisted by 
spectacles. 

The proper period is various in differ* 
ent individuals. Some men require 
them in very early life. Others enjoy 
perfect vision without them even to old 
£^e. Therefore the question cannot be 
determined, as has been supposed, by the 
number of years. Whether they are to 
be med earlier or later, depends upon a 
variety of circumstances, upon the ori- 
ginal structure and eonformation of 
the eye, upon the care with which it 
has been managed, upon its wise or un- 
wise use in youth, and upon a great 
number of peculiarities and diseases, ever 
varnng in a thousand different degrees, 
in diflferent individuals. 

But fortunately, whatever are the pre.» 
cifie nature and variety of these, there are 
certain signs unifonnly presented in 
every case, by which each person may 
determine accurately the prieeise time 
wh^ the use of spectados will be con- 
sisteat with wisdom aod the preserviatioa 
of his sigi^. They are the following :-^ 

1. The focus of &e vision is farth^ 
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removed from the eye. In other words, 
in order to see small objects distinctly, 
they must be removed farther from the 
eye than the student has been accus- 
tomed to view them. The usual length 
of this focus of vision in a sound, healthy, 
perfect eye, is from sixteen to twenty 
inches. 

2. More light is required than for- 
merly for distinct vision. Hence the 
habit of old men, of holding the candle 
between the eyes and the paper when 
they are reading. 

3. Very small objects, when they are 
closely examined, appear confused, and 
run into each other. This is especially 
the case when they are of bright, brilliant 
colours. 

4. The eyes are very easily fatigued by 
slight efforts and straining, which would 
not have effected them previously. There 
is a sense of weariness on viewing near 
objects, with watering of the eyes, and 
headache, and sometimes, redness of the 
eyelids ; so much so that there is a ne- 
cessity of directing them frequently to 
other objects, in order that they may ob- 
tain repose. 

5. Tne sight is generally weak on 
awaking from sleep, and does not fully 
recover its accustomed power until some 
hours after ; until it has been, in some 
degree, aroused by the action of light 
and air. 

6. There is always more difficulty in 
reading small print by candle light than 
by the light of day. 

Whenever any or all these signs are 
present, the assistance of spectacles is 
not only proper, but necessary. The 
prevalent opinion, that the longer thev 
are deferrea, the longer the vision will 
retain the strength of youth, is a mistake. 
It is a mistake which has often brought 
extreme old age prematurely on the eyes. 
As soon, therefore, as the eye has become 
sensibly flattened, and the above men- 
tioned inconveniences arise,- not a mo- 
ment should be lost This is especially 
important to the studious man, who is 
obliged to use the eyes much. It is to 
be considered the voice of nature calling 
for aid. Either study must be relin- 
quished, or aid obtained ; otherwise the 
eye will be seriously injured by the in- 
creased efforts which have become neees- 
sanr for distinct vision. 

Many persons thus injure the eyes by 
deferring the use of spectacles too long. 
But this is not the only mistake that is 
mad^p They may also be seriously in- 



jured, and premature old a^e induced, if 
the glasses are not propeny iidapted to 
the actual condition of tne eyes. If the 
glass is bad, in other words, if it be not 
accurately conformed to the actual con- 
dition of the eye, the vision will be in 
greater danger of being injured with it 
than without it. 

Let the principle then be well under- 
stood. Many mistake by obtaining glass 
of too great magnifying power. But this 
is wrong. A proper glass is not one 
which magnifies the object, but which 
presents it as nearly as possible of its 
natural size ; which shows it in a clear, 
distinct manner, and at the same distance 
at which the person was accustomed to 
distinguish objects when the eye was in 
its most perfect condition. The lens is 
always too convex, if, in order to procure 
distinct vision, the object must be Drought 
nearer to the eye than before the sight 
became impaired. 

By bearmg in mind the natural length 
of the focus in a perfect eye, we may 
always find the safe rule. It is, as before 
observed, from sixteen to twenty inches. 
That glass is proper which enables us to 
read fine print, or which procures easy, 
distinct vision, at about that distance, and 
improper when it departs much either 
way from it. The surest proof that the 
glasses are too convex, is wnen the book, 
for distinct vision, must be brought 
nearer than formerly to a sound, healthy 
eye, say, eight or nine inches. Let the 
glass aJways be selected on this principle, 
and no other. From ignorance of it, or 
from inattention to it, many have weak- 
ened vision, and deprived Uiemselves of 
the blessing of years of useful labour. 
K glasses of too great magnifying power 
are chosen, at first, the eye will endeavour 
to accommodate itself to an improper 
focus, and become so much flattened 
that it will be difficult, sometimes im- 
possible, as age advances and the sight 
grows more imperfect, to find any spec- 
tacles which will benefit On the con- 
trary, if they are selected on a right 
principle, if the focal distance is suffi- 
ciently long, so as only to relieve the sight, 
and render it natural, it sometimes hi^- 
pens that the individual is able in future 
life to diminish rather than increase the 
power of the glasses, and at last to give 
up the use of them altogether. 

Short-sighted persons require also the 
assistance of glasses ; and by a judicioos 
choice, these will, on several accounts, 
aid the preservation of the sight They 
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prevent the straining of the eyes, and 
save much unnecessary labour. They 
enable a person also to avoid the unfa- 
vourable position of the body and head, 
which the short-sighted man is obliged 
to assume ; and which renders him more 
liable than others to congestion of blood 
about the head and eyes. The following 
are the signs by whicn he may determine 
whether he needs the aid of glasses. 

1. There is inability df distinguishing' 
small objects, as common print, at the 
distance of fifteen or twenty inches ; and 
larger objects, at two feet distance from 
the eye. 

2. There is a disposition to keep the 
eye-lids half closed while looking at dis- 
tant objects. 

3. The short-sighted man distin- 
guishes near objects in twilight, better 
than other men. He can read the finest 
print, for instance, with facility, when 
the long-sighted man^ whose eye is 
sound, is unable to distinguish the ca- 
pital letters. 

4. He feels a sense of weariness, 
straining and distension of the eye, by 
a long examination of distant objects. 

With the existence of these signs he 
should not delay the use of spectacles, 
but, like the long-sighted student, he 
should be careful to make a judicious 
choice, and select such as are exactiy 
suited to the actual condition of the eye. 
The glass should never be so strong as 
to diminish the size of objects, but 
merely to represent them clearly, dis- 
tinctly, and of their natural size. If they 
are not selected according to this prin- 
ciple, they will increase the snort- 
sightedness, strain the organs, and aug- 
ment instead of diminishing the well- 
ness. 

The long-sighted man, as already ob- 
served, wiU perform an essential service 
to the eyes, by accustoming them, as he 
advances in age, to the frequent examin- 
ation of minute objects. The short- 
sighted man, for the same reason, should 
be accustomed to the examination of 
more distant objects. By these means, 
each will diminish the tendency to an 
increase of the changes, which are ever 
taking place, in the course of time. 

Such are the principal facts necessary 
to be mentioned here. There is much 
other va^able information in books upon 
this branch of our subject, well worthy 
the attention of those whose eyes are the 
subjects of either of the above-men- 
tidned imperfections, and which, if well 



understood and obeyed, will essentially 
promote the preservation of the sight. 

In conclusion, we would urge this as an 
important duty upon all who regard their 
individual happiness, or desire to render 
their usefulness as extensive as possible, 
by bringing all the powers which God 
has bestowed upon them, into full and 
permanent activity, 



THE GARDEN. 
SEPTEMBER. 

Kitchen- garden. Early in this month 
finish planting all articles intended for 
use during the autumn ; also cabbages, 
leeks, celery, endive, &c. for winter and 
spring use. Lettuce for standing the 
winter, under a south wall, and where it 
may be protected by frames. Sow spinach 
for late crop in spring. Propagate herbs 
and small shrubs. Protect melons and 
cucumbers at night with mats or other- 
wise, as the case may be. Earth up, in 
dry weather ; gather in crops of pota- 
toes, &c. ; continue to gather cucumbers, 
nasturtium-buds, &c. for pickling. Re- 
move all decayed Jeaves, haulms, stems, 
and remains of crops ; make all neat, 
and prepare the ground for other crops, 
or for winter fallows. 

Fruit-garden. Plant new straw- 
berry beds, arid dress and fork old ones ; 
prepare the ground for planting. To- 
wards the end of the month, if neces- 
sary, peach and apricot trees may be re- 
moved, but had better be deferred to 
the next month. Protect choice fruit, 
especially grapes, from birds and flies ; 
gather your peaches, nectarines, plums, 
grapes, early apples, and pears, &c., as 
they ripfen. The early sorts of apple 
and pear do not keep long, and are much 
better gathered fresh from the trees 
than stored in the house ; if, however, 
they begin to fall witii ripeness, they 
may be gathered and kept a week or 
two; lay them singly in a cool, dry 
place. 

Flower-garden, Propagate all herba- 
ceous plants, by dividing the roots; 
plant snow-drops, crocus, and other early 
flowering bulbs ; prepare the ground for 
choice flowers. Where tulips and hya- 
cinths are to be planted, trench and sift 
the earth at least three feet. Some 
hardy flowering annuals sown now come 
up very strong in spring, such as colum- 
bine, agrimony, &c. • 

If the weather is wet, hoop and mat 
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such flowers as would be injured by 
rain, especially such as the tuberose, 
Guernsey lily, &c., plunged in pots, in 
the borders. 

Hot-house, Cheeti'house, Src. Keep 
up the temperature of hot beds for late 
growth of melons and cucumbers ; form 
new mushroom beds either in or out of 
doors. Replace the more tender auri- 
culas in the frames, but keep off the 
glasses excepting when it rains. 

Most of the green-house and hot- 
house plants must now be gradually ad- 
vanced in protection and warmth, first 
in frames without heat, and afterwards 
to the green-house. The beginning of 
this month is the time for repairing, 
painting, clearin&[ the flues, &c., in 
green-houses and hot-houses, that all 
may be quite ready for the reception of 
the plants, which should generally be 
completed by the end of the month. 

Appearances of the month. The va- 
rious kinds of fungus are in perfection, 
Michaelmas daisies, dahliabs, and other 
autumnal flowers ; the catkins of hazel 
andbirch formed; ivy, laurel, laurustinus, 
and furze* in blossom ; many trees begin 
to change their foliage ; most autumnal 
fruits in perfection ; peaches, nectarines, 
damsons, bullace, grapes, mulberries, 
figs, morello cherries, and some kinds of 
apples and pears, also nuts, filberts, and 
walnuts. 



PRAYER. 

Among the many things necessary to 
the true christian's comfort and happiness 
in this transient world, and to the obtain- 
ing everlasting life in the next and eter- 
nsd world, prayer stands in die most pro- 
minent manner as the first and chief ob- 
ject to which he should direct his atten- 
tbn. Without it he cannot, certainly, 
expect the grace and favour of God, and 
without that Divine grace operating on his 
mind, he cannot expect either to succeed 
well in his undertakings here, or to ob- 
tain endless bliss hereafter. Having said 
this, I will divide my subject into two 
parts. First, In what does prayer con- 
sist? SeconcOy, Will our prayers l^e 
heard at the tbione of grace and an- 
swered, if we ask, believing ? And may 
God grant that I may state what I am 
about to say, in such a manner, that it 
may be of profit to my readers. 

First, In what does prayer consist ? It 
consists in making supptication to God, 



to ask his blessings in all our doings. 
But stay. It is not prayer, unless the 
supplicant asks believing. God does not 
attend to the prayers of the wicked ; they 
are an abomination to him, says Solomon. 
Many people pray merely out of cere- 
mony, kneeling down, regularly, morn- 
ing and evening, saying so many words, 
and it is done. But the question is, are 
they benefited bjr their prayers? No: 
then* prayers 6emg made in the way I 
have described, avail them nothing. It 
isnot by saying, " Lord, liord," that you 
ean enter the kingdom of heaven. 
Prayer, then, consists not in external ap- 
pearances, but, that it may be prayer in- 
deed, it must be offered believing. The 
person praying must humble himself 
before God at the sight of whose glory 
Ae angels themselves veil their faces 
with their wings. He must confess his 
inniunerable sins, and in a humble 
manner ask for future mercies. He 
must utter praises and thanksgiving to 
God for his past goodness to him ; and 
lastly, he must ask all, through his bless- 
ed Mediator Jesus Christ, beBeving thus, 
his prayers will be heard. 

My second point of inquiry is, If we 
ask, believing, will our prayers be at- 
tended to ? The New Testament Scrip- 
tures abound with confirmations of this 
truth. ** The effectual fervent prayer of 
a righteous man availeth mu<m," says 
St. James, and he goes on to say that 
EHas was a man of like passions with 
us, and he prayed earnestly, and obtained 
his desire. Now, if we thus pray "ear- 
nesdy," may not our prayers be heard 
afeo r Yes, surely they will. Pray, my 
christian readers, pray first for Ged's 
Holy Spirit, that he may testifjr of Christ 
to your souls, and that you may gain the 
glorious prize, and Aat you may win 
the race, which is set before you. 

Particularly on the young I would en- 
deavour to impress lliis subject. Per- 
haps, reader, you are young : if you are, 
let me prevail upon you to Ije a person of 
prayer; and not of prayer nooiinally, 
but of prayer in deed and in truth. Seek 
to have God's grace with you, and the 
way to have it is to ask for it through 
our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, who intercedes for us continually. 
Endeavour to draw your mind from 
earthlv teftaptations, and ^x fcnxr whole 
thougnts on obtaining everlasting hi^- 
ness in heaven. Endeavour to obtain 
that bhss. Ask yourself, liow am I to do 
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all this ? You cati only do it by be- 
lieving prayer. Bear in mind the words, 
the blessed words of your Saviour, * * Ask, 
and ye shall receive.'* D. R. 



THE WILD ROSE. 

DfiLicAtB and beautiful flower ! with 
thy pale tinted petals, and golden cen- 
tre, I cannot but look upon thee with a 
tearful eye, thou wild and lovely one. 
Thou takest me back to the days of 
childhood, and recallest to my remem- 
brance more vividly what, I trust, will 
never be blotted from my memory. I 
will repeat the tale to my own heart. 

Have I forgotten the pretty cottage 
where I once lived? On no. It and 
its inhabitants, and some of its visitors, 
are among the things which are not to be 
forgotten. The tressalized windows, and 
door, the patch of grass plot, to me, 
then, a lawn, and die flower-beds bor- 
dered with osier twigs, are now before 
me. 

Behind that cottage was a field, a large 
and fair one, enclosed with luxuriant 
hedges, high and thick, forming a bar- 
rier between me and the world of fields 
beyond. In those hedgesgrew the prickly 
thorn, the pointed brier, and all the 
cre^ing, climbing, and straggling plants 
usually found in such situations. Far- 
ther than these hedges I was foHbidden to 
pass; why i^(Hild I? there could be 
nothing more beautiful in those beyond 
them, but I was a child, and had not 
learned to be reasonable in my desires ; 
happy for me if I have learned it now. 

It was when the distant copse was 
glowing with the gilded beams of the 
setdi^ sun, that I drew near a spot 
where the hedge had been beaten down. 
A moment I looked wishfully, while my 
heart beat against mv side ; in another I 
had passed the boundary, and was on my 
way to the coppice* 

It was but a little way, I should soon 
be back ; no one would know any thing 
about the matter. Thus did I beguile 
m3rBelf to neglect the voice of conscience ; 
for i trembled while I eiyoyed that out- 
break from duty. 

I gained tfie coppice side, and there, 
above my head, grew a wild rose, not 
quite fulfy blown, but very lovely. For- 
bidden fruit seems always the fairest, 
and it is just the same with forbidden 
flowers. 

1 might have gathered one in the fleld 
where 1 had liberty to roam; 1 might 



have plucked one from the coppice, 
within my reach ; but nO ! it was the 
rose that was so far ab9ve me, that I 
wanted, and that alone. 

To grasp the prize I vainly tried, 
But still it mocktd my childish pride. 

I made a desperate effort, and suc- 
ceeded in seizing the flower, and with it 
the punishment of my transgression : — I 
tore away the treasure, but it fell from 
my hand, which, wounded by the guardian 
thorns, was unable to hold it. The 
smarting pain I endured brought tears 
into my eyes, but the knowledge of my 
own folly prevented their flowing. 

The sun, the most visibly glorious of 
the objects of creation, was setting, and 
the long shadows of the trees crossed my 
path, as I returned with my dearly 
earned treasure to that home which I re- 
gretted ever leaving. My spirit was 
sad, and my fingers tingled, as the sun 
went down, but mere was still a crimson 
streak in the sky, pointing where the 
dispenser of light had been. 

Full as my heart was I wept not, I 
could have wept bitterly. In my litde 
room lay my unopened books, reproving 
me for my inattention ; flinging down 
my rose ungraciouslv, as though it had 
brought upon me all my sorrows, I ran 
to the consoler of my grievances, to have 
the little arrows extracted that rankled in 
my flesh. How kindly, how easily, and 
with what little pain did that dear mother 
perform her willing task. As I stood 
mournfully beside my kind consoler, she 
strove to cheer me, and praised me for 
my patience under her attempts to re- 
lieve me of the thorns. 

To be praised when my conscience so 
sharply accused me was more than I 
could bear ; my head fell on her sup- 
porting shoulder, as she clasped me to 
her bosom, and there I sobbed away my 
sorrows. 

When I told her my disturbed thoughts, 
she listened, as only she ever seemed to 
listen ; it was not common kindness, not 
a mere desire to assuage my passing 
grief, but a love that stretched out 
into my future life, that beamed in her 
affectionate smile, as she gave me sweet 
counsel, and tried to turn to advantage 
my wayward adventure. In her sweet 
winning way, she gently reproved my 
truant transgression, pointing out that I 
gained the moms by my imprudence, 
when I might, unii\jured, have obtained 
thte flower by a more obedient and pm- 
denl course. She told me to think first 
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if the object desired would repay me for 
my anxiety to attain it ; to be less eager 
and more prudent in untried paths ; and 
to endure with patience the trials that 
might overtake me. She sweetly directed 
me in my griefs to go to a heavenly Com- 
forter, One ever ready to listen to the 
cry of the humble, and to forgive the 
transgression of the penitent, for the 
sake of what Christ had done and suf- 
fered. 

Her words fell like balm on my 
wounded spirit; I was, indeed, a chas- 
tened child, and I looked up to her, 
through my tears, with a smile. 

My gloom was gone, my heart was 
light, I returned to my little study, and 
taking up my rose, whose forgiveness I 
could willingly have implored, I placed it 
in my bosom. My lessons were quickly 
learned, and I no longer believed that 1 
should never again be happy. 

Since then, above all other flowers of 
the field, I have loved the wild rose. 



THE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE. 

While it is cheering to observe the 
triumphs which the cause of missions has 
gained, not only abroad but at home, 
and the high estimate in which mission- 
ary exertions are now held by many 
who a few years since despised and de- 
cried them, it is yet to be lamented that 
there are few of the wise and the noble 
amongst us who countenance and con- 
tribute to the work. To what can this 
be ascribed ? Not surely to any thing 
in the missionary enterprise which could 
dishonour or degrade those who identify 
themselves with it. Regarded in the 
lowest view in which it can be con- 
sidered, as an apparatus for overthrow- 
ing puerile, debasing, and cruel super- 
stitions ; for raising a large portion of 
our species in the scale of being ; and 
for introducing amongst them the laws, 
the order, the usages, the arts, and the 
comforts of civilized life, it presents a 
claim, the force' and obligation of which 
every one who makes pretensions to in- 
telligence, philanthropy, or even com- 
mon humanity, ought to admit. This, 
however, is taking but low ground. The 
missionary enterprise regards the whole 
globe as its sphere of operation. It is 
founded upon the grand principles of 
christian benevolence, made imperative 
bythecommandof the ascending Saviour, 
and has for its primary object to roll away 
from six hundred millions of the race of 



Adam the heavy curse which rests upon 
them ; to secure their elevation to the dig- 
nity of intelligent creatures and children 
of God ; to engage their thoughts in the 
contemplation, and to gladden their 
hearts with the prospects of immortality; 
to make known * * the way of life " through 
the meritorious sufferings of the Re- 
deemer ; in a word, ** to fill the whole 
earth with the glory of the Lord." 
Surely to be identified.with such an ob- 
ject must confer dignity on the highest 
stations, and throw lustre around the 
most brilliant talents. If, then, there be 
nothing in the missionary enterprise to 
account for the indifference of the more 
opulent and literary of our countrymen, 
but every thing to condemn it, we are 
led to the conclusion, that such a state of 
things must be ascribed to the circum- 
stance, that the important subject has not 
been brought sufficiently under their at- 
tention. — llev, John Williams. 



DEPOPULATING EFFECTS OF 
HEATHENISM. 

Hervby's Island, from which the 
group takes its name, is really composed 
of two small islets, 19° 18' S., 158° 45' 
W. long. It was discovered by Captain 
Cook, and by him named, in honour of 
Captain Hervey, b.n., one of the lords 
of the admiralty, and afterwards earl <^ 
Bristol. It is surrounded by a reef, into 
which there is no entrance. I visited it 
in 1823, intending to place a native 
teacher there, as I expected to ^nd a 
considerable population ; but on learning 
that, by their frequent and exterminating 
wars, they had reduced themselves^to 
about sixty in number, I did not fulfil 
my intention. Some six or seven years, 
after this, I visited the same island again, 
and found that this miserable renmmt 
of the former population had fought so 
frequently and so desperately, that the 
only survivors were five men, three 
women, and a few children ; and at that 
period there was a contention among 
them as to which should be king l-^Jiev. 
John Williams, 



PRAISE OR CENSURE. 

Speak not in high commendation <^ 
any man to his face, nor censure any 
man behind his back ; but if thou know- 
est any thing good of him, tell it unto 
others ; if any thing ill, tell it privatel/ 
and prudently to himself.— j^vrAi^. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF COMMON THINGS. 

MARBLES AND STONES U8BD IN BUILDINGS. 
No. II. 

Associated with the slate rocks, 
there is an exceedingly interesting and 
important bed, called the transition 
limestone. It furnishes the greater part 
of our statuary marble, the other kinds 
being frequently too coarse for the, chisel. 
The mineral characters of transition 
limestone greatly depend on the rock 
with which it is associated. Its prevail- 
ing colours are grey, brown, red, and 
black ; but it frequently presents a 
variegated appearance. Nearly all the 
Italian marbles belong to tne same 
series. Marble is chiefly used for chim- 
ney-pieces, but in some costly buildings 
the stairs are made of the same material. 
Many organic remains are found in 
some transition limestones ; they are prin* 
cipally madrepores, encrinites, sponges, 
and animals of the same class. When 
the marble is cut and polished, the 
internal structure of these animals is 
often very beautifully shown. The tran- 
sition limestone is *best developed in 
Ireland, but may also be studied in the 
south of Scotland and in Devonshire. 

A series of rocks called the carboni- 
ferous group, rests upon the Grauwacke 
series, and in it we find a rock called the 
carboniferous, or mountain-limestone, 
which is often used as a marble. If has 
an imperfectly crystalline texture, and is 
generally of a grey, greyish white, or 
yellow colour. On account of the variety 
of its fossils, the beauty of its caverns, 
and the unspeakably romantic scenery -of 
the districts where it is the superior 
rock, we may consider it the most in- 
teresting of all the calcareous deposits. 
The lead mines of Northumberland, 
Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and other coun- 
ties, are situated in mountain limestone. 

The rocks of the red sandstone group 
which lies upon the carboniferous, are 
not of much use in building. The pre- 
dominant colour of the principal rock is 
a strong objection to it, if there were no 
other ; but its composition is such as to 
offer no inducement to use it. 

The oolitic group is still higher in the 
series, and from it we obtain the most 
valuable building stones. The Bath 
stone frequently used for large buildings 
in the metropolis, and other wealthy 
towns, belongs to this group ; and in the 
city whose name it bears, all the houses 
are formed of it. The following descrip- 



tion is given by Mr. Conybeare of the 
great oolite, and as he informs us that it 
was principally copied from Mr. Smith's 
account, we had better quote the passage : 
" This is, bo^ in thickness and utility, 
by far the most important of the British 
oolites; it consists of a stratified calca- 
reous mass, varying in thickness from 
1 .30 to more than 200 feet ; softer and 
harder beds (the former characterised 
by those distinct oviform concretions 
which gave name to this series of rocks, 
the latter exhibiting them more rarely 
and obscurely) alternate in this mass of 
strata. The former afford the freestone 
which renders this rock so valuable ; but 
these strata vary much, both in thickness 
and quality, even in quarries in the same 
neighbournood. The Kettering free- 
stone of Northamptonshire is rendered 
extremely beautiful by the distinctness 
of its oolitic structure : that of Bath has 
generally a finer grain : this has been 
employed in the repairs of Henry the 
seventh's chapel at Westminster. St. 
Paul's was built principally from the 
quarries about a mile north of Burford 
in Oxfordshire. Fragments of commi- 
nated shells may be discovered in all the 
varieties, mingled with the ova, but so 
completely broken down, that it is gene- 
rally impossible to ascertain their spe- 
cies; hence arises the rarity of such 
specimens in this rock, and our conse- 
quently imperfect knowledge of its fos- 
sils. The colour of the freestone beds 
is generally white, with a light cast of 
yeUow. The upper beds, in which the 
shells are more distinct, and which af- 
ford indifferent freestone, cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the forest marble." 

The Portland stone, well known from 
its frequent use in building, also belongs 
to the oolitic group. It is a yellowish 
white, calcareous freestone, with a small 
quantity of silicious sand intermixed. 
That obtained from the islands of Pur- 
beck and Portland, which has an oolitic 
character, is much used in London. It 
is considered a hard and durable stone, 
well suited for building purposes. 

The Purbeck stone belongs to the 
Wealden group, but lies upon the Port- 
land oolite. The Purbeck beds consist 
of argillaceous limestones, commonly 
used in London as paving stones, and 
schistose marls. Many of these beds 
contain a great number of fossils, while 
others are entirely without, and are used 
for architectural purposes. The Purbeck 
marble, formerly employed for columns 
2 E 
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and monuments in our churches, was 
one of the uppermost of the beds, but is 
how never brought into the market. In 
appearance it greatly resembles that stone 
which is called the Petworth marble. 

There are many other rocks situated 
above those which we have described, that 
rfiay be occasionally used for architectural 
purposes ; but they are seldom if ever 
introduced into the market, and there- 
fore need not be described. 

The choice of suitable materials for 
building is evidently of the greatest im- 
portance, but it is too little considered 
DV those who have the superintendence 
or public works. Something more is 
required than an acquaintance with the 
names of rocks, for a rock may be suited 
Us a building material when used in one 
situation, and not so in another. So also a 
rock obtained in one place may be 
adapted for a particular purpose, but 
one of the same name from another 
locality, may have altogettier different 
properties. Granite is 4in instance of 
this. There are some granites which, 
although very hard and exceedingly 
difficult to work when first taken from 
the quarry, cannot be considered as pro- 
per materials for buildings. " Rocks 
which contain compact feldspar," says 
Mr. De La Beche. ** are often very dur- 
able. Some of tne elvans, as they are 
provincially termed, of Cornwall, seem 
to be particularly durable when exposed 
to atmospheric influences; for some of 
the old and external carved stonework 
of the churches constructed with this 
material in that part of England, is as 
perfect as when first put up." 

That rocks which are durable in some 
situations, are not necessarily so in all, 
may be proved from a variety of in- 
stances. A mineral substance which 
does not suffer under the influence of 
the weather, may be quickly destroyed 
if Constantly exposed to the action of 
water. And another, which may be 
able to resist the influence of either air 
or water, may be altogether unsuited to 
a situation in whiijh it will be alternately 
wet and dry. 

, In choosing a ^tonc for any particular 
purpose, it is necessary to consider the 
character of those agents which act upon 
it in situ, and the influence they exert 
on its superficial character. The ob- 
s^l'ver must then endeavour to deter- 
mine by experiment or other observa- 
tions, the effect of different agents, if he 
require it for a situation dissimilar to that 



in which it was discovered. P'erhaps att 
architect may require a stone which can 
be used in a situation where the water 
and aur will be alternately acting upon it, 
and he may find on a sea- coast a rock 
which is in one part exposed to the air, - 
and in another to the ocean, and still 
able to resist the influence of the one 
and the other; would it be safe to use 
the stone for the purpose required? 
By no means. Decomposition may not 
be produced by either the water or air 
actmg separately ; but when they act 
alternately upon the same mass, the de- 
struction may go on rapidly. 

The oolites are greatly valued by those 
engaged in preparing materials for build- 
ing, because they are easily worked 
when first brought from the quarry, and 
afterwards become very hard, on expo- 
sure to the atmosphere. Though mis 
may be the case, it is by no means 
certain they are durable. "V^en the 
stone is taken from the quarry, it 
contains a great quantity of moisture, 
causing it to be easily cut or carved; 
from which circumstance it derives its 
name, freestone. Kow, there are some oi 
these which absorb moisture as freely as 
they evaporate it, and such are evidently 
most unfit tor architectural purposes, 
especially in climates where there are 
frequent changes of temperature, for 
there is no cause more active in destroy- 
ing rocks than frost. ^ 

Mr. De la Beche has shown the im- 

gortance of selecting stones for arti- 
cial harbours, bridges, and break- 
waters; those used in different parts 
being suited to the nature and influence 
of the agents acting upon them. The 
weight of a stone, he says, is an import- 
ant consideration, since the greater the 
weight in the same bulk, the greater the 
resistance to removal from the blow of a 
breaker, other things being equal. An 
observer, therefore, says the same au- 
thor, should ascertain the specific gra- 
vity of a stone he may be desirous of 
employing. Several kinds of stone, 
otherwise equally good, may vary much 
in this respect ; so that a pier of given 
dimensions may differ considerably from 
another in weight, according to the ma- 
terials employed. The necessity of geo- 
logical knowledge to those engaged in 
the art of building, must be evident firom 
these remarks. 

The composition of all rocks vras in 
some degree dependent on cfaemicalaetioQ, 
There is no single mineral mass wlucb 
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consists of a simple indecomposable sub- 
stance. We will take one example. 
JimestoneSy marbles, and chalk, are 
composed of carbonate of lime, which is 
by lar the most abundant product in 
nature. Carbonate of lime consists of 
l|me and carbonic acid, as its name 
intimates. Lime has a very powerful 
attraction for carbonic acid. Mix lime 
and water, so as to bring the compound 
to the consbtency of paste, and mvert 
over it a bottle containing carbonic acid ; 
a rapid absorption will commence. The 
same fact may be proved in another 
way. Take a bottle of transparent lime- 
water, and connect it with a vessel con- 
taining the same gas; the lime-water 
will soon become milky from the forma- 
tion of carbonate of lime. 

But although there is this great at- 
traction or affinity between the two 
substances which form carbonate of 
lime, they may be readily separated. If 
diluted muriatic or sulphuric acid be 
poured upon a piece of marble or chalk, 
the carbonic acid gas instantly escapes, 
and may be collected over water. This 
being die case, the architect must be 
careful not to use the mineral in any 
situation where it will be exposed to the 
aoUon of an agent which has the power 
of decomposing it; and the same care 
must be taken with all other substances. 
The process of sawing and polishing 
marbles and stones must have b«en seen 
by all our readers, for it may be ob- 
served in every stone- mason*s yard. It 
will not, thercSbre, be necessary to oc- 
cupy our space with a description ; but 
we may, in conclusion, make a few 
remarks upon the cements, by which 
Stcmes are united together in buildings. 

M(tf tar, which is the most common of 
•U cements, is chiefly fwmed of lime, 
chaUc, marble, stone, or some other 
carbonate of lime broken into pieces, 
and piled up in kilns with alternate 
layers of coal. A large fire is then 
lighted, and the whole mass raised to a 
white heat,, which drives off the carbonic 
add and water, leaving a tolerably pure 
lime. Mortar is formed of lime and 
sand, which are brought into the con- 
siatency of paste bjr the addition of water, 
and thoroughly mixed. The amount of 
fliUMi taken up and mixed with the lime, 
wiU depend upm the puritv of that sub- 
stance. A good lime will take more 
twofi than one of inferior quality. The 
cb«ini«al fthaiiges effed^ in tbe manu- 
iNrtQir^ of nuerte, and pro4ucing its 



cementing qualities, are varied. The 
lime first enters into chemical combin- 
ation with a portion of water, and a 
hydrate of lime is formed. TTiis new 
compound has an attraction for the 
sand by which the mixture is made more 
cohesive. After the mortar has been 
standing for a long time, it absorbs a 
portion of carbonic acid from the atmo- 
sphere, and it then becomes as hard as 
the stone from which the lime was first 
produced. 

Although mortar is a very proper ma- 
terial to l^ used in all those cases where 
the brick or stone-work is to be only 
exposed to the atmosphere, it is unsuitea 
to any situation where the work is under 
water. Parker's roman cement is then 
used. This cement is made from the 
nodules of sulphate of lime found on the 
seacoast of Sheppy, Harwich, and other 
places. These stones, when burned and 
ground, yield a cement, which has the 
property of setting under water. It is 
now extensively employed in all parts of 
this country to cover the fronts of buildv 
ings, for which it is admirably adapted, 
as it greatly resembles stone when set. 
Good cement will take two parts of 
sand ; and about forty bushels of cement, 
with its proportionate quantity of sand, 
will do a rod of brickwork. Putty is 
sometimes used for the purpose of fas- 
tening together small pieces of stone and 
marble. Dutch tiles, which were at one 
time placed on the chimney sides, afo 
always set with this material. 



THE POOR.* 

Some brief rules and cautions— Suffering virtue un- 
common—Artifices of the vicious— Hypoeriiy— 
Danger of deceiving ourselves— Danger of over- 
doing—Encourage exertion— Danger of envy and 
jealousy— Tlie benevolence of the poor— Tlie riglit 
way— ProfVise benefactions— A case— The cabin— 
The physician's visit— A mediation— Closing re- 
mark. 

Wb shall state some brief rules and 
cautions, by which benefactors ought 
to be guided in assisting the poor. 

1. The distress must be relieved if 
possible. Whatever doubts and diffi- 
culties there may be about making 
formal and systematic preparations for 
taking care of the poor, and however 
jusdy suffering may be considered as 
the result of improvidence and vice, yet, 
when real distress actually comes, we 
must do all in our power to relieve it. 
• From Abbott's "Way to do Good," a worlL writtein 
and published in America, but contataing much 
that is afplieable to Qther eowOcies. 
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It is enough that one is suffering, and 
that we have power to relieve him. 

2. We must take care that we cor- 
rectly understand the case ; so that we 
may know how great the real suffering 
is. In this respect we must guard 
against two dangers: first, being de- 
ceived by the sufferer; and, secondly, 
deceiving ourselves. 

First. No persons, excepting those 
who have had a great deal of experience, 
and, together with it, a great deal of 
knowledge of human nature, and of 
shrewdness in understanding its move- 
ments, can form any conception of the 
extent to which tne benevolence of 
feeling is duped in this world. The be- 
nevolence of principle is not so easily 
deceived. That there must be, from the 
very nature of the case, such deception, 
any one will see by a moment's thought. 
The wretched and destitute in this world 
are, in a vast majority of cases, the de- 
praved and abandoned in character. It 
may seem harsh to say it, but every one 
who has had any opportunity for judging, 
knows it is true. It is in this way that 
this becomes true ; either it is vice which 
makes a man wretched, and brings him 
down from the position he might have 
occupied, or else, if the inevitable circum- 
stances of his lot bring him to a condition 
of wretchedness, they do, at the same time, 
as the world now goes on, expose him to 
influences which almost inevitably make 
him depraved. 

Still, this is no reason why he 
should not be relieved, if he is really a 
sufferer. It is no reason why we should 
pronounce him a bad man, or say any 
thing or do any thing to lead him to 
suppose that we consider him so. It is 
only a reason why we should be on our 
guard. 

A volume might be filled with details 
of the contrivances of artful men and 
women, and of children taught all the 
practices of depravity at an early age, to 
feign wretchedness, and at the same time 
to assume the semblance of virtue. They 
will put forward into display every sign 
and indication of suffering they can 
think of. They know too, generally, 
that it is from christians alone that the 
suffering have much gi'ound of hope, 
and they soon learn the language of se- 
riousness or of piety itself, that they may 
awaken a moral interest in their behalf 
in the hearts of christian beuefactors. 
They can talk of their sorrows, their 
trials, their temptations, their hard 



struggles with the ills of their lot ; and 
by means of the confidence which the 
language of piety obtains for them in 
the hearts of others, they procure the 
means and the stimulants which carry 
them on with redoubled rapidity in the 
career of depravity. This may seem 
severe. The benevolence of sentiment 
and feeling will perhaps exclaim against 
it ; but the most experienced and the 
most indefatigable friend of the suffering 
poor will testify that it is true. And 
what must we do? Relieve the suf- 
fering if you can, and hear attentively 
the story. But distrust all mere profes- 
sions of piety, or even of a dawning in- 
terest in it, and do not take appearances 
as evidence of the real extent of the 
suffering. Be, in a word, on your 
guard. But never turn a deaf ear to 
complaints because you suspect them to 
be insincere, or refuse to relieve suffering 
because you believe it deserved. No; 
vengeance is not ours. The more Ulti- 
mately .sin and suffering are mingled in a 
cup of misery, the louder is die call to 
the christian to come immediately with 
relief: for here both the enemies 
against which he is contending may be 
encountered together. The considera- 
tions which we have presented, should 
therefore have influence only in leading 
us to be careful that we ascertain cor- 
rectly what the real nature and extent of 
the suffering really is, and not to post- 
pone or neglect relieving it when it is 
ascertained. 

Secondly. We are in great danger of 
deceiving ourselves in respect to the 
amount of suffering we witness. Many 
a time does the tender mother pity her 
poor child, playing in the cold, when it 
is all enjoyment to him. The human 
constitution adapts itself with wonderM 
readiness and certainty to its conditions. 
Now let no reader say that these remaiki 
are intended to deny that the poor suffer 
from hunger and cold. They do sul^ 
often and intensely, more intensely than 
the well-clothed and well-fed dispenser 
of charity can conceive. Still they often 
do not suffer where there may be an ap- 
pearance of suffering; that is, we see 
that we should suffer in dieir place, and 
we think that they must suffer too. We 
ought to be aware of this ; for to enaUe 
us to act wisely and judiciously, the first 
thing is to understand correctly the case 
ill respect to which we are going to act 

3. When we have found, 3ius, a ease of 
real suft*ering, and have taken thoee pre- 
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cautions which the nature of the case will 
admit for correctly understanding it, we 
ought to proceed in measures for relief. 
But if your feelings become deeply inte- 
rested in the case, and if your benevo- 
lence is rather that of feeling than of 
principle, they will be very likely to be- 
come so, by the influence of little cir- 
cumstances which may give the charm of 
sentiment or romance to the afiair; you 
may make a great exertion, you may en- 
list the feelings and efforts of your ac- 
quaintance, and you may, by your vari- 
ous plans, carry your measures for relief 
altogether beyond just bounds. It is not 
that you will be in danger of producing 
too much happiness, but that by over- 
doing your part here, you njay ag- 
gravate, in the end, the suffering you 
intended to relieve. How you will be in 
danger of doing this, will appear more 
clearly ft*om the cautions given in the 
two following heads. 

4. In all your efforts to promote the 
good of the poor, endeavour to encou- 
rage, and bring out, and aid their own 
efforts, not to supply the place of them 
by your charity. Your principle should 
be, not to carri/ them, but to help them 
to walk themselves. Aid them in their 
own plans, and aid them too as little as 
possible, consistently with relieving from 
actual suffering. If, for instance, a poor 
woman's infant child is suffering for 
clothing, do not make a full supply of 
such clothing as you would want for your 
own child, and then send it to her to 
surprise and gladden her by the unex- 
pected profusion. By doing so, you will 
indeed produce a momentary feeling of 
surprise, and perhaps gratitude ; but you 
go so far beyond what her own exertions 
could hope to reach, that she is discou- 
raged, rather than aided, in respect to 
her own exertions for the future. She 
despises the coarse and less comfortable 
supplies which she can herself procure, 
and by spoiling, in her view, the rewards 
of her own industry, that industry is 
discouraged and depressed. She sinks 
into idleness, waiting and hoping for an- 
other gift. 

On the other hand, when you find 
one struggling with poverty, aid those 
struggles. Ask them what they want, 
what they are trying to obtain, and aid 
them just as much as is necessary to en- 
able them to obtain what they want, and 
to obtidii it in their own way. Instead of 
sending them a new bed, give them aid 
in getting the old one set to rights and 



mended. Instead of moving them to ano- 
ther house because you think t/ou could not 
be contented in tneirs, show them how 
they can make their present cabin tidy 
and comfortable. In a word, instead of 
coming in at once with a profusion of 
new comforts and supplies, to produce a 
sudden emotion of wonder and joy, help 
them a little, as much as is necessary, in 
going on in their own way, except, of 
course, so far as their own way is posi- 
tively wrong. Thus, by aiding them in 
their own labours and plans, you encou- 
rage and stimulate effort, and make the 
little aid you render a lasting benefit. 

5. If you do too much for anv one 
individual who is suffering, you will ex- 
cite the jealousy and envy of the rest. 
Thus you will cut off the poor from the 
sympathy and aid of one another, which 
is, 8^ter all, of more value to them than 
the more liberal charities of the rich. 
Among the lowest and most degraded 
classes there are all varieties of condition. 
ITiere are gradations of rank, of influ- 
ence, and property, as decided as in a 
royal court. A laudable disposition to re- 
lieve and help one another exists, too, 
among them. "Whenever any case of extra- 
ordinary suffering occurs, the neighbours 
flock around the scene, partly from real 
genuine compassion, and partly from that 
mysterious principle in human nature, 
the love of tragic excitement, which other 
classes gratify by fiction, they by reality. 

Suppose now in the course of your 
walks of charity you come to a vrretched 
habitation, half under ground, where a 
woman is lying sick. Her room, if 
room it may be called, seems to you, as 
you enter it, entirely destitute of every 
comfort. The. sufferer is alone when 
you come in, but she is bv no means de- 
serted. Her poor neighbours, as you 
you would call them, though as their 
daily labours bring them all they want, 
they are very far from calling themselves 
poor, have come in to help her. One 
has lent her a blanket; another brought 
in that morning some wood and coal to 
make a fire for preparing her some food, 
and then extinguished it as no longer ne- 
cessary when the food was prepared. The 
room looks cheerless and uncomfortable 
to you ; but the patient is not cold, any 
more than you yourself are cold, when 
sleeping in an unwarmed chamber in a 
night in January. Other neighbours 
come in during the day, from time to 
time, to talk a little with the patient, and 
cheer her heart. Thus all her real wants 
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are supplied. The appearaaoes of suf- 
fering which strike you as you enter, are 
only the general circumstances of her 
condition, to which she has always heen 
accustomed, and which produce no suf- 
fering, and awaken no feehng of discon- 
tent ; and she is, in fact, only an object 
of compassion, just as all other persons 
are who are sick, whatever may be the 
aspect of the chamber where they are 
confined. 

The wise course now, in such a case, 
is, plainly, not to come with a profusi(Hi 
of aid, so as to break in upon and de- 
range the operations of that neighbour- 
hood. But encourage, and aid, and help 
forward those operations. Sit a few mi- 
nutes by the bed- side, and tell the pa- 
tient you are glad that her neighbours 
are so kind to her. Inquire if there is 
any thing, in addition to what theyjdo for 
her, that she wants. If there is, supply 
her as much as possible through them. 
Aid one a little in obtaining firing when 
it is really wanted. Ask another whe- 
ther a physician is necessary, and if so, 
who is generally employed in that 
neighbourhood, and help mem to obtain 
him. Thus strengthen, and encourage, 
and aid the sympathy and charity which 
is at hand, and on which the sufferer 
must, after all, mainly rely. 

Or, suppose you take the other course. 
Begardless of what has been done and is 
doing for her, you come and break sud- 
denly in upon the system of kind atten- 
tions which neighbours and friends 
had arranged, and by the comparatively 
profuse suppHes which you can easily 
render, you make all that they had done 
appear insignificant and worthless. Soon 
after your visit, one neighbour comes in 
and finds what she would call a rich 
counterpane upon the bed; and the 
eoarse blanket which she had made con- 
siderable effort and sacrifice to lend to 
the patient, thrown aside. Another 
enters and sees a great blazing fire upon 
the hearth, the UtUe stock of fbring which 
she had pontributed, and which she had 
been frugally using, v all consumed, and 
its place supplied by an unnecessarily large 
contribution. They see immediately 
that the case is taken out of their hands. 
They were helping the poor travellCT 
along the roueh x^ad of life, but you 
have interfered and taken her into your 
carriage, and they cannot keep up with 
you. They are discouraged, and give 
up their neighbour in despair of helping 
bar anymore. The feeling is worse 



than that of despaur. They will, in mne 
cases out of ten, look with envy and 
jealousy upon your profuse benefactions, 
and their compassion for their suffering 
neighbour woiud be turned to dislike, by 
your raising her, for the moment, above 
themselves. It will be but for a moment, 
for in a short time you find some other 
object of compassion and charity, and 
you gradually abandon this one, having, 
by the indiscreet profusion of your aid, 
deprived her of her greatest stay and 
support. 

^ A case has occurred within my know- 
ledge, since this ch^ter was commenced, 
which illustrates this sutjeot. A bene- 
volent physician was called to prescribe 
for a sick woman in the cabin of an Irish 
labourer upon a Massachusetts railroad. 
It was in t£e depth of winter, the ther- 
mometer ranging from zero to twenty 
degrees below. The rude cabin was 
made of posts driven into the ground, 
covered with boards of rough sides and 
untrimmed edges. Similar boards, rudely 
overlapping each other, constituted the 
roof. The house ^as banked up upon 
the outside with turf and stones for se- 
veral feet ; but above, the cold winds of 
the winter whistled through the innu- 
merable crevices of so rude a structure. 
Within, there was but one apartment ; a 
fire burned in the comer, the fire-place 
being a little more than the angle of the 
wall, from which the smoke ascended 
through a chimney of loose stones, top- 
ped out, as the masons say, with a couple 
of empty flour barrels. Near the en- 
trance, two short posts were driven into 
the turf, for the natural surface of the 
ground was the only floor, and cross- 
pieces nailed from one of tfaem to the 
other, and from each to the wall, consti- 
tuted the bedstead. A oovmng of boank 
answered instead of cord or saaking. 
The door, if it may be called a door, was 
near ; for in order to leave as BMich 
room as possible for the numerous occu- 
pants of the cabin, the bedstead had 
been built, though probacy not in anti- 
cipation of sickness, as far as possible 
from the fire. 

One cold morning, the physician came 
to pay his last visit, as ms patient was 
decidedly convalescent He £oond, ta 
usual, the neighbours i^ound the bc^i, in 
a wintry atmosphere utterly unaffected 
by the fire, in the remote -comer oi the 
room. Patient and visitors were,- how- 
ever, all talking merrily together, yn^iyifg 
themselves wiui an infnit fsluid lying by 
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Its mother*s side. After making the 
customary inquiries, and then leaving 
the general directions and good wishes 
which usually attend the last visit to 
convalescence, he was about going away, 
when one of the visitors, who lived in 
just such a cabin, walked upon just such 
a floor, and slept upon just such a bed, 
if indeed she ever, except in sickness, 
enjoyed the luxury of any bed at all, 
after some whispering consultation with 
the others, took nim on one side to plead 
for a moderate charge in the way of a 
fee; for, as she said gravely, **this wo- 
man and her husband are rather poor, 
and have hard work to get along I** 

Now the point I have in view, in in- 
troducing this scene to the* reader's at- 
tention, i* just to make this remark at 
the close of it, namely, that the bene- 
volence of blind feeling would have re- 
fused a fee altogether in this case, and 
have left, besides, some extravagant do- 
nation in money, or in something else. 
But a man benevolent on principle, wise, 
and circumspect, would have done just 
as the physician did in this case, — suffer 
himselr to be persuaded to take only a 
partial fee, and go away with that, leav- 
mg the patient to feel that she was inde- 
|)endent, nqt living upon charity, and 
the neighbours to see tnat through their 
friendly intervention, they had done 
their friend a real service, by diminishing 
the charges of her sickness. Fifty dol- 
lars could not be expended upon such a 
family and neighbourhood, in a way 
to do more good among them, than 
that effected by the simple influence of 
the proper course in duch a case as this. 
So much more important is it to encou- 
rage the poorer classes to help them- 
selves, and one another, than to lead 
^em td lean upon the charity of the 
wealthy. 

— ♦ ' — 

SKETCH IN A RETIRED LANE. 

Did you ever particularly regard a 
tree, a snrub, or a flower ? This may 
appear a strange question, and yet again 
will I repeat it : did you ever particu- 
larly regard a tree, a shrub, or a flower? 

That you have seen these things, and 
frequently stopped to admire them, I 
do not question ; but that is not regarding 
them in the sense that I mean. Did 
you ever look on them with an eye 
gparkling with wonder and delight ? with 
a keen, unutterable sense of what is 
beautiful, united with a high and holy 
reverence for the Almighty, whose 



wonder-working hand has no profusely 
adorned the dwelling-place of sinful 
man,with trees, and shruDS, and flowers ? 
If you have not done this, you know not 
the enjoyment that the works of creatioti 
are capable of affording. 

Not an hour has elapsed since my 
return from a morning walk, which led 
me along a green retired lane, occasion- 
ally branching out into a wider space of 
broken ground, principally covered with 
furze bushes. The trees, the shrubs, 
and flowers, seen while yet the dew of 
heaven was upon them, while the 
morning breeze was blowing, and the 
glorious sun lit the skies, gave a thrill of 
rapture to my heart. Let me describe 
the scene : it may be that the sketch may 
impart a higher tone to your thoughts 
when next you walk aoroad on an 
autumnal morning, and gaze around on 
the works of creation. 

I had been closely pent up for weeks 
and months, in tiie neighbourhood of a 
crowded city, without having once wan- 
dered from it so far as I then was. The 
country and the country air were novel- 
ties, and I griitefuUy enjoyed the one and 
the other. 

There was a keen sensfe of the fair and 
beautifulin nature, and a warm rush of 
grateful emotion, that made my uplifted 
eyes swim again. I could not look on 
earth or heaven, without being struck 
with the profusion, the almost prodi- 
gality of goodness, manifested by the 
Father of mercies. The earth Was over- 
hung with an azure canopy, and clouds 
of dazzling white, edged with clittering 
gold. In my walk mine eye had glanced 
around on a distant prospect of hills and 

C' ins, and woods and water, that gave 
k the sunbeam, while around me 
stood, at different distances, the vene- 
rable oak, the towering elm, and the 
romantic fir ; but I had now entered the 
shady lane that I spoke of, where in my 
pathway, and almost beneath my feet, 
glowed the yellow blossomed furze 
bushes, absolutely dazzling me with the 
intensity of their yellow glories. 

My very delight became painful to me 
through its excess; nor can I hope to 
impart a sense of my emotions to one 
altogether a stranger to such feelings. 
Every obiect appeared as a picture, not 
executed by the puny pencil of a mortal 
being, but painted by the Almighty hand 
of the Eternal. 

There I stood, bending oVet a ftirze 
bush, as if I had teyer gazed OH one 
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before. Through ite interstices might 
be seen the brown and faded parts of 
the shrub, with here and there a lady- 
bird, with its hard red wings, dotted 
with black, crawling among them ; but 
on the upper part, its myriads of fresh 
green thorns were studded with almost 
an equal number of pure and spotless 
flowers, spangled with dewdrops. It 
seemed as if the blooming bush had 
been called into existence and clothed 
with beauty to give me pleasure ! It 
was regarded as a gift from the Father 
of mercies, and I stood over it with a 
heart beating with thankfulness. 

A little further on, the long straggling 
branches of the blackberry bramble, 
bung down from the high hedge: the 
sight was a goodly one, a perfect picture : 
the fresh green leaves, mingled with 
others somewhat sere ; the red-coloured 
stems, with their white pointed thorns, 
short, hooked, and strong; the fruit, 
partly unripe, green, and red; and 
partly ripe, rich, juicy, and black as 
ebony, waiting to be gathered. The 
melons and pines of the banqueting 
board could not have equalled, in my 
estimation, the bounteous repast that 
was thus spread before me. 

The next object was a hawthorn bush, 
entangled in whose long spiky thorns, 
grew a wild rose, rich witn scarlet 
nips. The parsley-shaped leaves of the 
bush, the ten thousand red bright berries 
that adorned it, together with the wild 
rose, was another picture, glorious to 
gaze on. 

Close to the hawthorn bush sprang up 
a wild young plum tree, gorgeous with 
a profusion oi colours; for the sharp 
night air and the bleaching winds had 
changed the verdure of its leaves, so 
that faded, green, yellow, ash-colour, 
white, red, and deepest purple, vied 
with each other. 

Below the plum tree, and close against 
the bank ou which the hedge grew, 
stood a thistle, four feet high. It was a 
glorious plant : such an one, that, if thistles 
were not common, would be transported 
to the gay parterre, tended with cai», 
and exhibited with pride; yet there it 
was, in its pointed leaves and purple 
flowers, blooming unnoticed, save by my 
admiring eyes. 

At the very foot of the thistle grew 
luxuriantly the romantic-looking fern 
root : divide it as you may, to the very 
last its fragments bear a resemblance to 
the whole plants It gave a character to 



the spot; for, in my estimation, it is 
one of the most elegant plants that 
grows. A spider had woyen his filmy 
web across it, thus imparting to it an 
additional charm. 

I was absolutely bewildered with the 
amazing freshness and beauty of every 
object around me. I cast a ' hurried 
glance on the furze bush, the bramble, 
the hawthorn, and the wild rose; the 
plumtree, the thistle, and- the fern ; I 
looked up to the snowy clouds in the 
blue sky, and the language of my heart 
and soul was, **0 Lord, open thou my 
lips, and my mouth shall speak forth 
thy praise.** 

HALF RELIGION. 

If conversion be a work supernatural 
in its origin, and decisive in its eflects, 
then most assuredly a bare profession of 
religion, and a casual attention to its du- 
ties, is not conversion. All is natural, 
perfectly natural; nothing supernatural 
nere. It is natural that every individual 
should desire just so much religion as he 
imagines will satisfy God, and keep him- 
self from ** the worm that never dies, and 
the fire that never shall be quenched.*' 
The supernatural effect begins when the 
love of God, and the delight in Christ, 
and the desire for heaven, a>e all spring- 
ing up as powerfully influential in the 
heart, as the love of sin, and the delight 
in this world's pleasures, and the desire 
for this world's advantages, once were. 
The supernatural effect begins where the 
realities of an unseen world more power- 
fully influence every thought, and mo- 
tive, and desire, than the far closer and 
more pressing realities of time and sense; 
when sin becomes absolutely hateful to 
us, and Christ proportionably precious, 
and holiness in all our ways and all our 
works unceasingly desired; when the 
love of God, and obedience to his 
commands is the one great object of the 
renewed heart, the convinced conscience, 
the spiritually enfranchised will. But if 
such a course of half religion as I have 
just referred to, cannot be called a super- 
natural work, as little can it be called a 
decisive work. Where is the decision of 
that man's mind who lives for both 
worlds, perhaps throughout a long life, 
vibrating like a pendulum between hea- 
ven and hell, not knowing himself, un- 
known to all around him, to which of 
these too widely different eternities, the 
last vibration of the pendulum shall in- 
cline. — Blunt, 
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DORMICE. 
Amoi96 tbe several genera by 'which 
the squirrels are linked to the mice, or 
murine animals, is that of myoxus, com- 
prehending the dormice, a group of lively, 
active little creatures, which please us no 
less by their manners than by their form 
and colouring. It does not appear that 
the species of the genus myoxus are well 
made out; they are, however, peculiar 
to the older continents, three* decided 
species being natives of Europe, of which 
only one occurs in the British Islands. 
These are the myoxus glis, which has 
no english name, the loir of the french ; 
it is the largest of the three : the next is 
the myoxus nitela^ the greater dormouse, 
as it is erroneously called by Ray, the 
lerot of the frencn : the third is the 
myoxus avellanarius, the common dor- 
mouse, or lesser dormouse of Ray, the 
mascardin of BufTon. 

The european dormice must be num- 
bered amongst our hy bemating mammalia; 
they pass the winter in a state of lethargic 
sleep, choosing for their dormitory the 
holes of trees, or the fissures and hollows 
of garden walls* and similar situations. 
Here rolled up like a ball, they sleep out 

• Lesson notices a species peculiar to Sicily, 
which we have not seen, and therefore cannot say 
if it be truly distinct or not. Another species of 
Rome authors, the myoxus dryas, is, according to 
Cttvier, identical with the myoxus glis. 

October, 1837. 



the severities of winter. The hyber- 
nating propensity of the dormouse was 
well known to the ancients, hence the 
expression of Martial, ** somniculosi 
gliresj" and Cuvier observes, that **such 
is the nature of these animals, that a 
dormouse from Senegal, m. coupeii^ 
which in its native country had never 
probably experienced lethargy, became 
torpid in Europe as soon as exposed to 
the cold." Though the dormouse is so 
easily thrown into the sleep of hyber- 
nation by a low temperature, it does not 
appear that its lethargy, profound as it 
is, is so incessant as in many other 
animals; for a fine sunny day, during 
the winter, recovers it from its trance, 
and csdls it forth from its retreat. Like 
the squirrel, it amasses a fund of pro- 
vision, to which it has now recourse ; 
and, strengthened by food and warmed 
by the genial rays of the sun, it recovers 
something of its summer liveliness, a tran- 
sient interval, which passes oif with the in- 
crease of the cold, when seeking its retreat, 
it sinks again into lethargy. Dormice in 
this condition have often come under 
our observation, rolled up in a ball-like 
figure ; they appear perfectly inanimate ; 
breathing seems suspended, and their 
temperature is almost as low as that of 
the atmosphere ; they may be handled, 
or even rolled about on a table, yithout 
2 F 
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evincing any perceptible motion. "When 
roughly treated, however, we have ob- 
served a slight contraction, as if the ani- 
mal was endeavouring to draw :itself 
closer together. If held in a wafiDuband 
for a short time, or put into ^ta ^warm 
room, or near the fire, they^fptdually 
awake; ^but when ^e*mame is taken 
away, they return 44|B^t'toiitlieir^ sleep. 
As in the cwd'^tf^'Bud btXjAmmm^, this 
sudden revieidJ, if often repeated,a]qpar«s 
the anima},«Rnd produces death. ; 

Onr jdbtaff^esents the thx!«9iilMMinHRii 

tomiatfeeTOyQ YnrM |i in .llitw«||wi MaiawBiy I 
exten»velyfpiiiirfirtiiiiiiiiinut.theMM^ ! 
ernmnd centw^lnwrtiwyiiof our fionliMBLt, 
but jdaes m$t mmt fito> mmir in the 
higher noithgm H iNiiil ns. Qtiis abun- 
dant in Spftii),:^heMNnilh of FBaA£e,.Italy, 
some parts df iGmamtj/s, «aad ^€witiep- . 
land. In its habits 'it l>ears,^ajjciose'Te- 
semblance to the ^squirrel, dwelling 
among the branches of dense forests, 
and of such more especially as clothe a 
hilly district. It is, however, less alert 
and active than the squirrel, and leaps 
with less energy : a circumstance to be 
attributed to the greater' st-outness of its 
body, and the -less developnoent of < the 
iimbs, than in that^elegant tenant 'of the 
woods. Wild fruitsy^uch as nuts, beech- 
tnasts, &c.,-«onstittite its food, 40 which, 
-however, it is > said to add ^e 'fle^ of 
qroung' birds, ifHiieh it seises onnhe nest, 
iloles in ttees «i»l ike elefts ^{ rodsLS, 
constitute its as^him^ in whi^h to produce 
its young, *f9r it *does not buUd a {^at- 
form between ''the forks of branches, as 
the squirrel; -nor, unlike that animal, 
isiit <^n 6eenon4he ^ouad. It has 
usually «five *^young at a ^ birth; ^tlmr 
growth k«aidto be quick, ^but*their age 
seldom extends 'beyond six years. 

This species of dormouse is fierce and 
iresdlute, biting 4severely when attacked, 
and is, moreover, very untractskble and 
wild. It was among the delicacies of 
the table >in ancient ^Eome, 'when 'it 
ewas fattened in '^/trarta, or dormouse 
'iiutches ; and Apieius gives the recipe 
^wrvnaaking them into <i?agouts. Jn Italy 
ihey are said to - be ^ still . eaten, and they 
«re accounted the best when they have 
•retired to 'tiieir'hybemaculmm, or winter 
•jretreat, being then fat, a»d in good con- 
dition. The flesh' of the lerot, m^nUeki, 
is Jvery -disagreeable, both i;o the taste 
and smell; and though the present 
species has nothing offensive in it& fla- 
vour, jt cannot be very delicate, notwith- 
standing the partiality of the roman 



epicures for it, for the peasants of France^ 
who occasionally eat it, consider it little 
better than a water rat. 

In size the loir, m. glis^ is nearly 
equalitoaaMWfrel, the tail is long and 
bu%r,jiiKflBBxiihndng apteral . ammge- 
i»irt.;iiiiii mm\mi i— ^Mi il; itscoloiir 
is^JB— iiiiifeifjfiibw jlilMinminfy-aJBeper 
I nwJliiJMJiJiyi^iii'd wMti^hon theiHiaer 
sufftne. * 

TThe ikfiot, iHMomts nitela, or ..greater 
daignoitf e .^of - Scttw,d8 the next species: 



it«ift.,ph<»ri,.an theiii^t of our eagramig. 

IHttijgpb ttmt jsl j38lH^«of IFiit^«m\, *at> is 

yniyiWiiHiy ifptnid Mmr lilie ^wbale of 

imilfmm^mnmBffmiitihf nrntiumt, and 

abundant, BXtA.iimmme^^dikiB}gtaalb£st of 
pests^to the ga i IhiiMiVwi IImi i d. Unlike 
libe If BwiiiMfi -upwatgy'wrtMih as shy and 
^wiia,'#i^ avoids the^^peeoiaets ci human 
habitations, the present Utde animal in- 
fests the-shrubberies and gardens round 
the abodes of man. They may be seen 
rttnning along the walls, or the branches 
of fruit trees, in the holes of which they 
make their nests ; as soon as the fruits 
ripen,, the evidences of their destructive- 
liess begin to be visiWe; «i^ it is^-Tery 
diffictdt' to 'preserve -the produce of Ae 
trees'from their depredations. The-tipe 
juiey peach is their ^favourite, bat ^mns, 
pears, t^ricots, &c., -fo* -greedily de- 
voured. "Wadnuts, ^€lberts, aird ctmi 
peas and besms ■ are fdso subject to ^thcir 
attacks, and it is ^f 'these ^especially that 
they form their magasmcs^rioeeasiooil 
use -in winter, and 'the -eariy ^part rf 
spring. The ^ store •&ey 'aoeumuiate -is 
very considerate, -and surrounded ^by^ 
they -make a 'bed -iff 'grass and moss, 
where, *fdlded>up in Sleep, 'they. pass the 
severities of the -season. -In *tiiis can- 
dition, aniidst a -store «of nuts, ^they are 
often discovered 4n .the Hioles of aged 
fruit trees, of walls, and even^in burrows 
in banks, or at the root of a tree. 

It(is'in these retreats that the yom^ 
are bom and reared : 'tiiey -are 'five or 
six in number. 

The lerot is a'beautiful'little^reatttr^, 
more elegantly formed than the preced- 
ing species. The upper surface gene- 
rally is of a yellowisji lor -cinnamon 
colour, with a black mark surrounding 
the eye, and extending back below and 
behind the ear. The omder-rsurfinoeiiB 
clear white. The tail is long, butnsot 
bushy ; the hairs, however, ^haTealatexal 
arrangement, and are iidlest towards the 
tip, which is white. Its sizek ^nt of a 
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wmall rat. Of the three species, ^bot^r- 
-cver, tile most 4)eatt«iful 'by far, is .^e 
common idormottse, m. avellanarms^ ^the 
muscardm of the<f rench . Though com- 
fBonm the «ouUiern pots of Jngkoid, 
and even in ^ snidlarid oonnties, dt is 
not vo'dmttdftntdn ^"rMioe ?as «the ieroi ; 
■yet its distsibiition is very extensive, for 
-it is a native of l^vedlm 'and tbe iiit^is 
vendng ooofitvies, rtothe^ southern • shows 
of Europe. 'IMike ^e two Receding 
species, ^ 4i€»?mouire builds ia nest of 
leaves sr»i grass, geneMHyin t^e^^okest 
-^art *of ^ :Wib^, in ^bioh'to Sbx4iig 
forth and feftrHts yoang ; but <it vetires 
4n wifiter td-a .iB»Bs*iined liole, eilbasr in 
3a tnse, or antmag -^evoote,^ "which the 
-oold ^monlbs of 'the fiOMon farei^msted. 
<^t d9«9ddom ftbat ^e>doinmQ«8e' iff seen in 
.;gat«ieiis ; ^ prefers «ld bu^y linter- 
^onglod iiedge-»fo^^ Amr woods, «and 
eoppices <of^8zel, where 'we iliave often 
^een^it •oreeping *^kovLt l^e'branobes with 
a quiok,tbut gliding sort^f wotiooij^vety 
diflfet^nt from 4hat of idie«quiurel,' which 
4ea^aBd^ruiis witb>a8teifii8hing>i!ipid^. 
HiWe is a kind «f ^quietsess in all the 
aatioRs of this pretty litde 'animal; lit 
winds its way among the desse > twigs 
iffid ^olis^ witbottt noise or ttppawnt 
'(fi^nrt, ftTfd'«oon«li»les pursuit. iB€*ries, 
•«uts,'acoms, »ftc., eoBstitttte the food «of 
l&e chMPtaouse ; -and of iikese it lays iiip>a 
wioter stope, "to whli^'it -oeoa^onaliy has 
'i^oounse <when temporarily revived ^by 
Mfce wiM?«(iA' of a swmy day. iltk, bow- 
'ever,~ most pi«»baMe 4lAt tMs »ma^asine 
48^^«atest ser^^iee^nihe apiing, when 
^tftie «iHimal is permanently voiesed iiram 
4t8 Hitete tjf t»ybei!»atton. fEbe torpor of 
the dormouse is ^ery ^ prefomid ; if not 
^sabjeoted to'wvimtb, the cr^Uure coiled 
-Qp into a ball-like '^gure may be rolled 
about, handled, ptit into a box. of moss, 
'ftnd carried to any diatanee, wi^utits 
befasg awaked : in a warm ^oom, bow- 
ever, it^soon revives. 'Daring the sum- 
mer the dormouse is all liveHness; it 
taxj be 'then seen widi its mate, piay- 
^lly ^[jorting among the ^rsoiches, or 
«n^iged in oarrying^nsoss and grass to 
build its nest. Tofind^tbe nest, however, 
is by no m^ns ea«y, for it is eon^aled 
among the •thickest part of the fouidies, 
amidst tangled 'sprigs and foliage, and 
•at no great diitanee from the ground. 
SometiRKs, however, it is placed among 
tihe htgber<b^lghs of a thick -tall hed&se, 
'aad has been, "We are told, oecasionsdiy 
«aeDinahigb'tree; but in this situation 
^^!^ otuRB^vea have never observed it. 



'The nest 4s about ^ix inches in diameter, 
-of a rounded figure, -witb the aperture at 
•the^top. -The young are four or five ki 
Ufumber. 

The toommto dormouse,' on the right 
hand Kjf the ^ut, is Bomowhat larger <thf«i 
m #ull-t4zod -moude ; ^e 'head 4s large, 
»1*ie muKzlc'^wigftled ; <8he eyefe ^foll and 
*laok ; ^^ seats «bof t. The i6a11, -which 
is shorter than 'in %he ierOt, 4s Mngeid 
-with ^ehort 4iair ^«on 'oaeh'dde, a«d tufted 
«t' the ^Oftd. %flie tjoloar 'Of the ^tfpper 
•sui^Mje Of ^^hef body is ^iwns^on red, *^e 
unddr Hsrtirfaee fale "y^ow, -^r yeHowi^ 
"V^itte. 

The -idormlce *Be®m 'to «omiect ^ 
-squirrels on ^be ^Ofte *«ide ?to'tb0 murine 
gvoops, 'as'on 4he oilier, 'the grou^- 
MsqcikTelfi, tmnias, Janite the tree squirrds 
-to the genus spermopkUus^ and the true 
^marmots, cmiUnnys. M. 



ON THE COAL FORMATIONS.—No. I. 

The wijiter of tthe followiag pages 
'^ahs ^own 'to his underti^ing, impressed 
atrongly with the great interest of the 
subfeothe^venturesto'disettes, and equally 
wltb ids own inability Ho cb it jnstiee. 
>Me )dieekiliis .altogether <any pretence to 
aommimkate newer ofl%inal diseovevies 
■4ind «Qbtef(vatioisB, ^r <even iio tfound 4n 
>tlie Jnfofrmatten be lias .^aned ^rom 
^various iJMdboiB,t any tiieories more oma- 
sifltentiwtib asaetta^oiad insets, thao-^iose 
<advmn!ed byihe umkiciit»ra!©!i^wbo ^arewt 
tiiecpvewiitt^CTod^befftowiiig on the sci- 
"•eiioe^ "geology ^-ihiott patient, soiea- 
'tifie, and ei^gfatened- rvseardb . AlHbat 
heoan^hnpe to'aeaomplisb is, topkee in a 
■point of view, acbfrted to interest 'and 
entertain bis Teadrans, such 'knowledge t)f 
bis subject 'As 'be iposBesses : and be ns 
aonscious'how greatly he will «need their 
candour, wh^cpursuiiig even this more 
Immbleaim. 

Itnttay «oiftribitte ^^e more ckar 
-understandiag of saeb ^ successive point 
M the disouwmn, if, at the cutset, the 
fgeneial pkm ^and order of the present 
.{Mtper is explained. 'It 4s then d)e^- 
tention of ^Ae writer, in the first plaee, 
to offer a^tat^nentof thevaste^etentand 
quantity of •'^s 'most 'vaiuabie mineral 
dq»08it, and its immense importanee to 
mankind ; then' to dcscrtbeits nature md 
qualities, and to adduce the ^^ets which 
iM^ost demonsHate its vegetable^Eigin ; 
in the next ^place to expkin -the eir- 
cumalanees lender which it is sli^ppoeed 
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these immense strata of now mineralised 
vegetable masses were produced and de- 
.posited ; this will lead to an explanation 
of the present geological position of these 
vast mines stored up for the comfort and 
wealth of mankind; and we may then 
finally explain the labour and skill now 
so extensively and successfully employed 
to disinter these buried treasures for the 
iise and welfare of society. 

As to the immense and extensive de- 
posits of coal among ^e strata of our 
planet, at a depth and under circum- 
stances accessible to the efforts and skill 
of man, and possessingproperties so avail- 
able for all the purposes of domestic econo- 
my, and of the productive arts, the thought- 
ful mind is by this circumstance forcibly 
referred to the final causes, or rather ends, 
proposed to himself by the almighty^ all- 
wise, and beneficent Creator. We see a 
use, a value, an adaptation in things for 
specific purposes, which never could be 
fortuitous and undesigned. We must 
see, unless our minds are utterly blinded 
and perverted, that this world, our abode, 
has been planned and gradually preparec^ 
for our habitation ; that it is stored and 
filled i/vith whatever, by supplving our 
wants, ministering to our comforts, en- 
larging our knowledge, and awakening 
our delight, can lead us to glorify our 
Maker, under the deepest impressions of 
gratitude aiid wonder for the varied and 
amazing displays of his goodness and 
wisdom, power and forethought, with 
which we are on every hand surrounded. 

With this view, let me direct your at- 
tention to the immense and inexhaustible 
supplies of four mineral productions of 
the earth, in the absence of which we 
can hardly imagine our world could be at 
all inhabited by man, or if at all, cer- 
tainlv not by men in any large numbers, 
or civilised society, or advanced state 
of knowledge and happiness. These four 
invaluable substances are coal, salt, lime, 
and iron. Unlike the organised vegeta- 
ble or animal matters destined to be the 
food of man, these substances are inca- 
pable of annual or successive reproduc- 
tion ; but even vegetables and animals 
could either not be reproduced, or not 
converted for human use, without the 
aid of the invaluable minerals specified 
above. Without iron there could be no 
efficient culture of the soil. Without 
lime, iron could not be fused, extracted, 
and wrought. Without salt many kinds 
of vegetable, and all kinds of animal food, 
would be without savour for pleasantness, 



and without the wholesome and nutritive 
qualities needful for the safe and bene- 
ficial support of the human frame. With- 
out coal, when countries become popu- 
lous, and the necessity of cultivating the 
entire surface for vegetable food forbids 
a sufficient production of timber for fuel 
in cold and variable climates, an earlj 
and insurmountable obstacle would pre- 
vent the increase of population, and the 
social advancement of man in those lati- 
tudes found by experience to be most 
favourable to the utmost energies and 
highest exeellenoe, physical, mental, and 
moral, of the human species. 

It would be as needless, as it is impoa* 
sible, to attempt pointing out, in detail, the 
value and necessity to man of the four mi- 
nerals mentioned above. They are now 
mentioned for the sole purpose of invitii^ 
attention to the circumstance of the im- 
mense quantities and wide extent of the 
deposits of them in the earth, stored up 
by ^e wise, benevolent forethought of 
our Creator for human use. The prolific 
surface of the earth will, without Weari- 
ness or decay, recompense for successive 
ages the toil and skill of man with bound- 
less harvests of com and fruit ; and sus- 
tain, when its productions are managed 
by his skill, innumerable herds of rumi- 
nant and laborious animals, for his food 
and convenience. Here reproductive 
ener^ is the exhaustless source of human 
supply. Here we have substances which 
are required, in order to answer their 
end, to be gathered and used in the fresh- 
ness of recent production. But mineral 
substances, no less needful for their ap- 
priate uses, are incapable of this process. 
Here quantity must take the place and 
answer the purpose of reproduction. So 
it is found. Muriate of soda, our com- 
mon table salt, in mines, in mountains, 
in solution in the waters of the briny 
ocean, from which it is without difficulty 
extracted, is provided in boundless stores. 
Lime, in those strata which approach the 
surface of the earth, is in greater quan- 
tity than any other materisd ; not indeed 
unmixed, but so as to be easily separable 
from the substances wi\h which it is 
blended. We might indeed destroy the 
planet we occupy, before we could ex- 
haust, for all the purposes of architecture, 
agriculture, and the processes of art, the 
vast stores of lime provided for our use. 
Of iron, we are all famihar with the feet, 
that it is the most abundant, as it is the 
most useful and necessary of the metals. 
And, as if to complete the evidence of 
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merciful and wise design, it is observable 
that in numberless instances, strata of 
iron-stone, coal, and liine, are found to 
alternate ; so that on the same spot may be 
obtained the ore of the metal, and the 
fuel and the flux to fuse it. 

Nor is the observation of boundless sup- 
ply much less applicable to coal than to the 
substances alreaay enumerated. Our -own 
fevoured island is very rich in coal. The 
northern mines, which supply the metro- 
polis, and generally the southern parts of 
England, are wrought in strata which 
extend over eight hundred square miles, 
with an average thickness, in the best 
portions, of thirteen feet of excellent 
and workable coal. The West Riding 
of Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Stafford- 
shire, contain vast deposits of coal. But 
our richest store is in South Wales, 
where there is a coal deposit extend- 
ing over twelve hundred square miles, 
and stated to be of the vast average thick- 
ness of ninety-five feet of workable coal, 
but not indeed of equal quality with 
that obtained from Durham and North- 
umberland. In the North of France 
there is a bed of coal extending in length 
one hundred and fifty miles, with a 
medium breadth of six miles. Various 
other parts of Europe possess beds of 
coal. It is found in India and New Hol- 
land. North America possesses it to a 
vast extent. On the western slope of 
the Alleghanies there is a coalfield which 
would cover the half of Europe. Our 
own colonies of Nova Scotia, Cape Bre- 
ton, New Brunswick, and Australia, 
possess coal in abundance. Tbere are 
BO richer coal fields in the world than are 
to be found in Cbina and Japan. 

Our geological knowledge of the surface 
of our globe is as yet in its infancy. As 
the wants or the enterprise of man lead 
him to explore in every zone the wonder- 
ful scene of his abode, and as the light of 
science shall enable him to conduct his 
search with skill and success, supplies 
and resources of every kind will be dis- • 
covered beyond all present knowledge or 
hope. And, moreover, as knowledge and 
experience advance, it is not to be doubted, 
both that improved methods of mining 
coal, so as to obtain what with present 
appliances is inaccessible, will he in- 
vented; and that modes of consuming 
the produce of our mines, both more 
skilful and more economical, will be 
adopted ; as also that methods of trans- 
porting a commodity of such great bulk 
and weight as coal, from districts where 



it is produced to ihose destitute of the 
treasure, far more efiectual and cheap 
than those now in use, will be discovered. 
For when we consider the extent to 
which, in our own island especially, the 
consumption of coal is now carried, and 
the interests, not to mention the com- 
forts of the whole population dependent 
upon its continual supply; when we 
reflect how the use of it is daily extend- 
ing in the appHcation of steam to the 
arts and manufactures, and to the pur- 
poses of locomotion both by land and 
water ; when we observe, in fact, that the 
greatness, wealth, intelligence, household 
comfort, and, in short, the whole structure 
of society, of Great Britain, rests at this 
moment to such a degree on the use of 
the steam-engine, which our coal alone 
enables us to employ, it might even now 
be a question or anxiety for the future, 
will not our coal mines be exhausted at 
some not very remote period ? and when 
they are worn out, what will become of 
Britain ? 

Now, to relieve solicitude for the 
future on this account, it is, in the first 
place, certain, that the coal fields of our 
country contain suppUes sufiicient for 
many centuries, at the present rate of con- 
sumption. Those who adopt the lowest 
calculation of the quantity contained in 
the northern beds, suppose it would last, 
at the present rate of consumption, and 
with the present mode of mining, which 
is wasteful, and by no means extracts all 
the coal of the seams that are worked, 
four hundred years. And Mr. Bakewell- 
calculates, that the immense mass in the 
South Wales formation already alluded 
to, would supply England with fuel for 
two thousand years irfter all our EngUsh 
mines shall be worked out. If it be 
replied, that the rate of consumption will 
probably greatly increase, it may be re- 
joined, fliat nmch more economical modes 
will hereafter be adopted in the use of 
fuel, both for domestic purposes, and for 
steam-engines and smelting furnaces. 
Already one bushel of coal is made to 
produce a force of steam, which forty 
years ago required sixteen bushels ; there- 
fore, had the same extent of steam power 
been required that is now employed, 
with no improvement in the art and no 
economy in the fuel used, the steam 
operations of England would now be 
actually consuming sixteen times the 
coal they do in fact burn out. 
We may indulge better anticipations con- 
cerning the future destinies of man, both 
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io our own. island and thj)«iig)iottt the 
world, in respeot of aUi the supplies and 
comforts of lifev when we reflect ob tksj 
wonderful resouueea ant ia condnusdlj 
disco veringviB' nature. What surpnaing- 
facts are known)lau& of the. nature and 
uses of vairioua. substaaeea concerning 
which eaclv ages were entirely ignorant; 
and long before: thai fay remote period 
when, our coal minefiki and those of otheR 
nations, are^ e:(hausted^ new substaneeft 
. ci^ble of supporting combustion^ andi 
supplying hea|» when* employed §&r that 
purpose in. ways nowtunthou^t of by us^ 
may have been disooiirered* Aindra9.wheQi 
the fore»ta on the surface of ou9 soil 
ceased to aiSPord a supply of fuel> the art 
of mining and burning, coal came iuito 
present a suhstitaita ; so wlie» coal in its 
tucn shall fail, (if it should,) tha chemiate 
of thai remoti»>age may possibly teach men 
to burn- the oarboniferoua limeatone o^ 
their mounlainft andliill^.. But a%. on^. one 
hand), notliing. cmi afibnd a* gveafeer evi^- 
dence of Divine foresight and design^dlflm. 
the s^ring^ iq^ tb» strata ofr the earth 
theae ahnost endlesa supplieaof fuel; sq» 
Oil the other, nothing, can more cleady 
demonstrate thai for man«tbi»:WO]M waa 
made and fiurnished^tiian his endowment 
wkl|< faoultii^for invootion,, experimenlk,. 
and discovery, to m^e the utmost use of 
the v^^u^ mal^d^a witbi which, he is 
Curni§b9d,,aa is(a6^ivin.tb9 sUssoslendlesas 

rposes^.to whiciiL thoj aleami generated 
burningt coal is employed.. We 
find the swiftest trasfciUpg^tliQ most per- 
fect audi deiicato manu^^i^res^ the most 
r^d and ext^mji^'^pread;^ knowledgfi^ 
an4 inj^^ha^e o£ thQU^tt ^id intefiir 
gence,. alli^eqiiall^Atliainedi h^ the a|>pU^ 
catioQi of ateam^ , Mt^ tl^ ^ought^ W. 
comes sublime inde^ ii^ we believe. it 
was in, A^ >foi&9sight o^4h«se resulta> and; 
in thoi empreaa .intcNMianf i^ accomplish] 
them^ thai: iik, pr^vioysi. states ofi; our 
planet, wide^f(»9(isl^-wei|$tniad« to^vege^. 
tate and^deeajv ^ ^PP^TV in* their car- 
bonizodijieiiiainsy.the chief instrument: of. 
British. comme^e^Mwaid)^ intelligence^, 
and pqvK^,. alt^. so . many subsequent 
geologic^ r:e¥oluti0]|a shovddhave tran^ 
spired, aft«ff sg^map^ genwations of men 
should ha>\ie lipid and. died*. 

The^oritwousft, tttspesJfcjnow of. its na^ 
ture and.vege^toU« ori^, isacompoundof . 
carbon, bitun^en, and eauthy matter, in 
varving j>roporM()j^ Anthracite, or sUme 
coal, is destitute, of bitumen^ Lignite, 
or wood coal, is not perfectly mineralized. 
Coal in which there is but little earthy 



mixture, and whi^ contains a due pr^ 
portion of bttum^i,.i&.the nao^ valuable ; 
it cakea in bunun^ and^ leaves but a 
small residuufliL oi. asiies^ which always 
consist: of ike easath contamed ia t^ 
coal. Our pit, coai ia a. pure miaeraL: 
it Itts^the mmersd subatonce,. ^rain, and 
fracture^ and^ iromi inspectitm of tfae; 
material itself^ it) wouldbe thought to have, 
aa origin^ notk in any respect di^Bsnng" 
fromi that of othes sto&y substances quar- 
ried out of tke. strata of the earths Mare 
aceUiato inquiry and; examination wHl^ 
howevar, soMi change this opioioii^ andb 
conduct to>the cfflKdnaiondiow universj^^ 
received by geologiata, that coak is of 
vegetable- origin^ The fa^!& and. con-« 
siderationa on witii^ this opii^a rests; 
are various. In tho &:at place, we haYO; 
in peat and lignite, examples of a^proces^ 
simUax to^that by wHch coakis supposedr 
to hase been^ibnned^ and of die^ change 
of vegetable ma^r into coal at difiSs'eiKfc 
stages: ofi: its> progress.^ 

Peat con^ista. of vegetable mattarv 
bitumenized by fermentation in places 
where it can. be. kept saturated vndi 
nuttsfeuiiev and where both tiie access 
of external air, and the escape of the 
most volatile parts of the mass are 
efPeetually pBevented. Hbnoe, as ite 
workmen penetrate deepei^into the maas 
of peat, tiie .portions they raise are mnr» 
o«npletely-bitttmeniscd,.and the fluid op 
sludge at. which, they ultimat^y arrive ia 
in> the. higher degree bitumenous, imd 
after being dcied m shattow reservoirs 
tk& solid. mass that rMnains isibundtir 
burnt most eaaUy and* wit^ the greatest 
fl«ficenessi. Butu ini peat^. thougiu. v^e* 
table suhslxmoe is bitumeis^edvtit'ianofr 
at alk-HHnemlHQedv heaause it has never 
been sub^eotadc to. pre89U3Pey.buliis ra&er 
a spon^ maflfl^ somem4ial; mo^B solid 
indeed/ in» timi loweiv partmna. than, in 
tkoaa jieaKihthaifiiaiQfiteSi. 

A^pain^ in. whatuis.callediilignile^ op 
wood. Qoal^ QA'^ snturhraad,. we Iutt 
^ another foirm^ . ofr vegetabloe. sd^staneec 
become>bttemeiious>. and hldi^Bsrent de^ 
grees.nunecaLialaQ, wi^baut hajdng. loat 
the^ woody^ fibr% texture^ imd& fimui in. 
WthiclL it. origincUlji' growi There is aa. 
ext^isil^ deposatr of!( this subatance* 
at Bovey Tracey^ineXJevonshire, whence 
it has. received iathis country <^e name 
of Bovey* Coali Hero, is foundamuehf 
more recent deposit thani the proper 
mineijal coaL seams^ it is* li^ught indeed 
to be moi« recent than. even the chaUu 
li-coasbtSybesides^oi^diootyledoBoustree^ 
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wMcb grow to greater mass and solidity, 
and in which the woody fire is far more 
firm and lasting than, the vascnlar plants 
of' which the true coal is supposed to be 
compjosed. Here then5 is.- a. substance 
found in strata alternately with beds of 
day, which is at <»kee wood and^coaL 
There is ^ gra», fibre, and fOrm of 
'W^Oody, but it is bitumenous in a* high 
d^ee, and different. portions of it are in 
different degrees mineralizedj Some are 
softf ,and will bend> as a piece ^ of board'; 
others are brittle, and have the weight, 
«iibstancev and* fracture of a* mineralj 
Abj .therefore, we have vegetable matter 
thus ^ accessible in. its progress- to bitu- 
xoenization^ and mkieralizationy the two 
greatcharaetensticsr'of) coaV a tpresurap^- 
tion^aarises, .that coalitself has arrived at 
its more, complete attainment of these 
properties from- the same origin, byi a 
more lengthesied and complete subjeetion 
to th» satfie. process. 

At^ second, consideration,, which ex^ 
4seedin§^ confirms^^ the probability aris« 
ing^oui. of theuf(H*mer, thai.coalis.oi 
v^l^AabU ori^n^. is,.,tlait traces of ve- 
^ta^> remakis^ are most abundant 
ill immediate connexion with > seams of 
the mosti pe«£eet coal. In. perfect coal 
itself I thef of course are not fouo^ be«^ 
cause,. wh£» the. process ofi forming^coal 
isr complete^- no^uig can be discerned 
Hat at unifemni mineral mass of carbon 
aod I birtumem But ^ coal * is unlversaUy 
4ief>os£tedH in) seamsr ol» no very^ great 
thieknesSjvidteiBnatiBgi with/ beds of in<^ 
dttxatcd . clay^ , shs^, and simiJiai^ sub« 
stances; ]^fow» ini theset are found v the 
sl^ttia^ the:- leaAFes^ the fVagmentsr o^ 
pluits^and. these; in sudh^* positionsj and 
seofelimefl se* pattiaUy- converted x into 
coal,t,as to leave net room to doubt that 
thetr entire«^maaB( of^ coal as .comfiDsedtof 
vailiqttaatities of ^ similar pknt^, of whiofe 
tbteei poor remnaatsa alone escaped^ te 
bear witness to the existence and fate of 
those lozuriaatforests in. which theyonce 
flourished* One striking proof <]« thio 
kiscki will avail' more than^ lengthened 
g^erak deseriptioBSi Whearta scant of 
coal list mined, the - surface o^^ shale^ om^ 
ot^r stdbstance- on: which it rested* is 
oaUed the^fioor^ and the undem surface of^ 
the stralum of- shsde, > which rested on it^ 
isideiMMiiinated the roof. Now, it will in 
somennstaiMses occur, when the coal is 
reiBO¥ed, that'the roof will exhibit, traced 
ont it with most beatutifill and : delicate 
accuracy, the leaves, the stems; th^ forms 
of various plants ; the substance of the 



clayey stratum often farming a light 
ground on which the plants are traced in 
shining, black. Now this appearance re- 
veals the hi8t(»*y of the coal formation^ 
A mass of vegetation, either by growth 
or • transport, occupied the space* now 
filled with perfect homogenous coaJ^ 
whiles that^mass, or at least the upper 
surface of ity retained. uninjured its vege-» 
table form and structure; the mass now 
foranng tl^ stratum resting upon it, was 
deposited [ most probably l^ gentle, gra* 
dual deposition -from turbid waters, and 
receivedron^its under surface the tracing 
off'every line and fibre of the plants on 
which itipi?essed. These afterwards fer^ 
mentedy Maekened, and hardened; into 
coal'{ and) by colouring the ^ traced^ im* 
pressioiron the incumbent siratumy .made 
visible: whati otherwise might have re« 
mainedf. the' imperceptible mosaic of/' the 
roof- under" which tW miner; plies. Ins 
laborious and (hazardous task. 
(Tobeeontinued.) 



ElffGLISH HISTORY. 

Edward i. 

PbinoBb Edwahb was in . Sicily, on 
his. return from the Holy Land, wfaSen ha 
received « the intelligence of^ his father's 
deaths ^ As the kingdom was in-a settled 
statOy her did not hurry> homeward, but 
visited his doiaainions on the continent; 
as welLas Rome, . Paris, . and mai^ othec 
places. At) this time he. lost an infant 
son,. named John,, but he evinced fsyr. 
more sorrow for the 'death of his father^ 
This being, noticed iwith surprise by^ hi» 
attendants^ he reminded them^ that he 
m^ht have other sc»i8y but could not 
have another fa^r. Edward had pre* 
viously been remarkablie for filial v obe- 
dience* ami.- care ' of his - father, . and the 
outward' prosperity which he ' enjoyed 
dutrit^ asreign of considerdl>le length, is^ 
strong evidence of the benefits connected 
with dutiful conduct to parents, as stated 
iu' the word, of God. The contrast 
whieh> his character and rergn present^ 
upon^thosepointej to thoseof Richard i., 
appears a fulfilment of the promises of, 
Scripjtureto those who honour their pa- 
rentsc 

During this tour Edward was received 
with much ceremony and adulation, and 
joined > in the- pleasures of the courts he 
visited* At Chalons he was KjhaUenged -to 
one of the tournaments-then frequent, in 
which a number of knights divided into 
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two parties, and engaged each other. The 
contest, on this occasion, between the 
train of Edward and that of the count of 
Chalons, became a real battle, in which 
the english monarch narrowly eEC2^)ed 
serious injury, but was victorious in the 
end. 

Edward returned to England in Au- 
gust, 1274. After his coronation he took 
measures to enforce the administration 
of justice, and to repress the disorders 
which the carelessness of his father had 
permitted to arise. But the ruling pas- 
sion of this king was desire for conquest, 
and the subjugation of Wales was the first 
object at which he aimed. The foUy of 
prince Llewellyn, who refused to attend 
the coronation of Edward, though bound 
to do so as his vassal, unless the late regent 
and the eldest son of the king were sent 
to Wales as hostages, gave Edward a 
pretext for attacking the welsh prince. 
The english army advanced into Wales 
with much caution, and drove the native 
vrelsh from their fastnesses ; and Llew- 
ellyn submitted to the terms Edward 
imposed. But the latter was not con- 
tented with this degree of success. The 
welsh being displeased at the neglects, 
and perhaps insults, their chiefs had re- 
ceived, when paying homage in London, 
were induced to commit some rash acts 
of hostility, which gave Edward a pre- 
text for another invasion of Wales in 
1282. Llewellyn was killed in a skir- 
mish by a knight ignorant of his rank, 
and his brother David was taken prisoner 
and put to a cruel death as a traitor, 
under the plea of his being an english 
peer. That rank had been formerly 
conferred upon him when at the english 
court, in consequence of a dispute with 
his brother. Wales was wholly subdued, 
and united to England; the national 
feelings being soothed by the birth of a 
son of Edward in Caernarvon castle, 
upon whom the title of Prince of Wales 
was conferred, and who, by the death of 
his elder brother, became heir to the 
english crown. From this time, the eldest 
son of the king of England has always 
been distinguished by the title of Prince 
of Wales. 

Li this, as in numerous other cases, 
we see the Divine Providence overruling 
the grasping passions of princes for the 
benefit of mankind. The welsh and 
english were no longer excited to the 
mutual hatred and slaughter, which had 
desolated their country during the pre- 



ceding two hundred years: but each 
strengthened the other, and the advan- 
tages of the english laws were exteilded 
to the neighbouring principality. The 
usual subjects of the nationtd poetry of 
their bards^ bloodshed and violence, 
showed the benefits resulting to Wales 
from being incorporated with England. 
The value attached to the english laws, is 
shown by an ofier of a considerable 
sum made by the irish at this time, that 
thev might have these laws extended to 
then- country. After long consideration 
this was refused. The powerful english 
barons, who held a large part of Ireland^ 
considered it to their interest that the 
people should not be allowed the be- 
nefit of these regulations for the se- 
curity of their persons and propertj. 
This was one of the early instances rf 
error committed, as- to the policy of 
England, respecting L-eland. 

In 1286, Edward went to the conti- 
nent, and was there engaged in settling 
disputes between the french king uid 
other princes. This was an honourable 
but profitless office; it has ever been 
found so, and England has paid dearly 
for such empty honours. On Edward's 
desiring that a parliament might be 
summoned to grant him a supply of 
money, his ministers were plainly toM, 
that none would be given until the king 
returned. This brought him back to 
England at the close of 1289, when he 
found much requiring his attention. All 
the judges, except two, had been guilty ci 
oppression and oribery: when this was 
the state of matters in courts of justice^ 
we may conclude that much*lawl^ dis- 
obedience prevailed through the land. 
Edward made severe inquiry, and raised 
large sums by inflicting fines on the de- 
linquents. The jews also were plun- 
dered of large sums on various jnre- 
tences ; many were banished or left the 
kingdom. 

Edward sought to replenish his trea- 
sury by other measures; amons these 
was an inquiry into the titles of all land- 
holders. Those whose rights were not 
clearly made out, were compelled to 
purchase from the king a confirmation 
of their titles. This unpopular course 
was stopped by earl Warrenne^ who, on 
being required to show the titles by 
which he held his 'lands, pointed to the 
rusty sword of his ancestors, and de- 
clared, that what had won his estates 
Mould keep them. The king found this 
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qnrit would be supported by otber nobles, 
toad did not press tne inquiries farther. 

In the following year, 1290, the crown 
of Scotland was opened to the claims of 
several competitors; her queen, Margaret, 
the daughter of the queen of Norway, who 
was grandchild and heiress of Alexander 
m., having died in the Orkneys, after a 
short reign of four years, and Defore she 
reached the shores of Scotland. Ed- 
ward bad arranged for the union of the 
kingdoms, by a treaty of marriage be- 
tween his young son and this infant 
princess, only three years of age, when 
ner grandfather died ; and the terms had 
been agreed to by the Scottish barons, 
bat the plan was frustrated by the 
death of Margaret. There were thirteen 
candidates for the vacant throne; but 
only three, Baliol, Bruce, and Hastings, 
had claims which required consideration. 
Edward was requested to decide between 
them, and asserted his right to do so as 
lord over Scotland. His ambition de- 
termined him not to lose so favourable 
an opportunity for acquiring the rule of 
that Kingdom. He advanced to the 
borders with an army; and, after a 
diort delay, caused by his return to 
Westminster to commk to the grave the 
remains of his beloved consort Eleanor, 
he obtained possession of the royal castles 
in Scotland, upon the plea that, as um- 
pire, he would have to deliver them to 
the person who should clearly establish 
his right to the throne. 

In 1292, the decision was made in fa- 
vour of Baliol, who was the right heir ; 
but it was evident that Edward meant to 
retain a paramount authority over Scot- 
land, and Baliol had to acknowledge 
hhnself the vassal of the English crown, 
before he was allowed to take possession 
of his castles. This authority Edward 
enforced in the following year, by com- 
pelling Baliol repeatedly to appear and 
answer to charges against him, for vari- 
ous acts contrary to the authority as- 
sumed by the english monarch. 

The attention, of Edward was now 
called to France. Disputes arose be- 
tween the english and french seamen, 
which began by a quarrel between two 
sailors, while their respective vessels 
were taking in water at Bayonne, but 
ended in a general naval combat, in which 
240 fi'ench vessels were taken, and 1 5,000 
of their men taken or drowned. How 
great a matter a little fire kindleth ! We 
must, however, remember, that at this 



period the seamen of both nations were 
accustomed to acts of piracy. Philip 
king of France was roused by the defeat 
and losses of his subjects, and demanded 
satisfaction from Edward, who possessed 
Guienne, the gascons having taken part 
in these contests. Edward was too much 
occupied by his designs respecting Scot- 
land, to give much attention to his con- 
tinental dothinions ; and Philip induced 
him to give orders that the castles of 
Guienne should be surrendered, as a 
matter of formal respect to a feudal 
superior ; these strongholds were re- 
tained by the french king, who declared 
that the province was forfeited to him. 

The parliament assembled in July, 
1294, and encouraged Edward to attempt 
the recovery of his dominions on the 
continent. The Scottish nobles, indig- 
nant at the attacks on the independence 
of their nation, induced their king to take 
advantage of the dispute between Eng- 
land and France ; after forming an alli- 
ance with the french monarch, Baliol un- 
wisely and unfairly renounced the allegi- 
ance he had pledged, and wilfully exposed 
himself to the consequences. Edward re- 
joiced at this opening for pushing for- 
ward his designs. He invaded Scotland, 
was victorious in a battle at Dunbar, the 
principal cities submitted, and Baliol 
surrendered himself prisoner in June, 
1296. Edward taking little account of 
Baliol, allowed him to remain in a sort of 
honourable captivity in London, whither 
the stone on which the Scottish kings 
were seated at their coronation was con- 
veyed, and it is still pointed out ip West- 
minster abbejr. There was a legend 
respecting this stone, that wherever it 
was placed, the scots would reign. 

Edward was now determined to attack 
France ; but considerable sums were neces- 
sary for the large expedition he planned. 
Besides the amount voted by parliament, 
he had recourse to illegal imposts on 
various commodities, particularly a heavy^ 
tax upon wool. He also extorted large 
sums of money from the clergy, who 
were encouraged by the pope to resist 
these encroachments. Those in the 
northern part submitted, but the clergy 
of the south refused to comply with the 
king's demands; upon which he told 
them, if they would not support his 
government, he would not defend them ; 
and declared them out of the protection 
of the laws. The rufl&ans of the day 
took advantage of this, and plundered 
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the priests and "preliiles^ so that a primate- 
himself was reduced to board with a: 
servant.. Perhaps them waa soum de- 
gree of' pretence- in his doing so ; but it 
is plain that the romish. clergy^ did not 
possess the hearts of the people in Engr- 
landf and that their exoommunicationsi 
were little attended to, when a prince ofi 
decided character took strong measures 
ag»nst them. The proceedings oft Ed* 
ward, and his repeated acts of exposition' 
to the papal > power, were thenrst of a 
series of measured) whi^, at length, 
delivered England from the tyranny of 
the popedom. The ndbles^. howerei; 
resisted the king's proceedings/ Bdhnn,. 
eari of Hereford, and Eigod^ earl manbal, 
openljT" refused*, to obey the royal man.*" 
dates t the king then appealed' tO' the' 
people, but after hot disputes, theneblesf^ 
proved'too powerful for the lai^ andtas- 
they retoed'to take the part he- desired) 
in his frendi expedition^ he could effeet^. 
bat little, and was soon recadled taiEnge 
land, by new8^'that the scot* had- re*- 
volted against the earl Wmrrenne^ wfaofn 
be had appointed to be governor. Ed^ 
ward therefore concluded a. trace with 
PhiHpy and returoingjhomev obtained^ a 
grant of money from the- parHaaneBti 
upon his conferring, somei' chart^v of 
privileges^. 

The rising; in Scotland wast excited 
and, headed byione of thatrnaticm, WiL-t 
liami^Walkcei.' Fer a:iitEx»)the en^t^ 
wer0: defeated in every dkecti0BEf: an^a 
course of exteniii]iatingLwarftir»« against; 
them was pmrsuedy. in? which^ Walkeet" 
acted ' with: all i iht. bariTarcKis f^nxsk^rof > 
tluti age ; thoagb^in. this*.' respect' both 
parties vreroe'gmlty.. BxA Edwaareh again: 
entered . Scodand willr i an Bxmjfy.axA 6m^ 
f^ted Wallaoe and his<tn>ops<at]i^dyrk, 
in July, 12§8f with greatiskiMg^eEr jA. 
tfakf^battle^. thoL bisbofit oi'']}iirisEair:waa(^ 
one ^ theL«nglisb*genen^4 

Wallace' soosk- after resigned ' ther . re^ 
gencf to ' Coixtyn;. and. ai. destthoryT^/nua' 
fare continued; for the exhonsted. state 
of: Scotland^ did . not allow the englisb 
army^o occupy the ground peffiBaiiendyr 
Meanwhile^ Edward avaHed^hinoelf of a 
dispute between pope Bonifaeer) and king 
Ehilipjj and.nKHTied the sister- t)fe the 
lattCT,. while his son was unked ta^Isatt^ 
bella,tbe daughter of the sane monarch. 
By thia means ' Edward regained! pos>* 
seesioir of Gknenne, and PHilipb•withQ^ew^ 
alk asastance fromf'the scots^ In 1305, 
Wallace^ who had refused to surrender 



on promise of ^afbty, wasi taken prisoner^ 
QXid; after what wa» no. bett» than a. 
mock trial, he was^ condemned and exe- 
cuted^ and hist headi pkeed^ on London^ 
bridge. The christian, reader, .when re* 
fleeting: upoa tfaee» scenes of ambition, 
and. slau^^terf wdl . be fonably- struck 
with the d^ravitf of the hznns bent 
which^men evince; devourii^ eaA-odiet^ 
as the fishes of Ihe «ea.s 

Balbl wasoiow^ dead^ hi»s(m was pri« 
soner in .England; Goanyn^ thft'r^'eBt^ 
was disposed tO!eourt Edward, ai^ Scot^- 
land now appeared to be wholly-^givea 
up to^ the english: mffl^arclu. At this 
jvnicti»e,.Ebbert Btnce, the sos-of one 
of 'the-clainEiaiit8::of tbe -Scottish ccowo^ 
res<^ved attemp^ng. to. obtains the king»» 
dom. With th»> view he opraed bk 
plan: tas Oomyn, . thei ne^ew of^ BaHei^, 
wbos** ckim^ too thet> crorwnTr oit Scot» 
land was preferaM^ ten hisn own.> It' is 
sakl)th«t he oiSeredto supfiert theclaimr 
of' Comyiiy .or}requiredihim)to rdinquisL 
in his^Erronrf; but that Gomys discovered: 
his views to the e»^i8h)kang,iand Bmee 
waa warned to raaka.' hia^ esoape from- 
Engbtad, which ihe^^dsd withoi^^dla^ 

Offihia>tirriTal in Seodaiid,,Bhsie met- 
ComynD in f;tbec cbsfiri^ oft idie^fraiMiscaa 
moBMteEy-^tXkiiDinjatb A-dispateamse^ 
wbeB^-Bnxoe stdbbed:€o«^irbe£ace!tlm 
altar/; : he? tbenromshed' fcDOi' thstdsBrehi. 
andt.told his'LComfanieBS wbat^ he-lndf 
d6iiei Thvyi approveditbe aotisii^ and' 
one of them enteringrtbecbiEroh,.stafai)ed[ 
Qamfn^ agMi^ eisskssama^z '* Pll- make 
sure,!' wlmsh umurdMroasv deeiatatiMi Jnsr 
dEseesdantet bova asi^bBobaiiotta; tboc 
gh^^mgrin uideed;;of :^mBmkei' ^V^^at*' 
evee* maft be aMeged: tea extenuate tbs 
gnikrof BfoseinTtbis^traaHicdeB^ it:ca»» 
mit be^fo^^ttai; thafc^i»dea^Dfr€k»iT&: 
wii8itheuaot]{^)thcnf>ei9Dn expactk^toW 
raoa^db^Betod b^i-thtti erin»r 

BriMo^! n»w^ saxr^tbatf his^. oi^ - aber>» 
nature ' waat to laceonqpfa'jdiihjst dougi^ or 
p«isb3^ H&^^cotieetcd a^mBober^of M* 
lowers, andbansedhimself tobe crowned; 
b]tt.the'.eag^islrpowerrwa&4oo strong for 
him, hzv troops were duqiened^ and be 
was<obi^ed t9 flte"and secset& himself 
in-' thri westenr dislrists^ otf/. Soolbad, 
whi»*er he ' had . several . narrow eseopes^ 
Meanwhile his brothers/ and - others wh» 
espoused bis icausev-weretdDen and exe» 
cuted by the enghsb generals^ and the 
country ravaged. It^ is saidvtbati tbe 
comitess of < Bucban,^ vAm had put the 
cniwn upon: Brueeifs -head, was shut up 
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in a wooden cage. So^and appeared to I hiiBS6l£ mafiter o£ a large paxt of Scot* 
be conquered^ and Edward retired to ' land* Edward now uttered a vow, with 
Ei^iftna for the winter. I alli i\m solemnities oi chivalry, which 



Early in l-SOTj^Bruce was inckiced, by 
a mistake respecting a signal fire, to» , 
attack a party of english troops- at Car«- ! 
rick, an# was suecessW. Many thew. 
hastened to join him, and he soon; fbund ^ 



rendered it a blaspheaaaous^ declaration, 
that he would exterminate the revolters. 
He haitened towards the north, but his 
healdi wan so enfeebled by dysentery, 
that h& waft caeried Ia a horse-lttter. 



[Horfte-litter of the foucteenth centary.^ 



Aftev resting atr Carlisle^ he felt, 
hAmsel£ somewhat reoovecedy and decti- 
cated his litter in. the cjifthedral. H« 
then momnted <m hj9rseback> and moved 
^rwaifhwithi his army ; but nature was 
e^austedy and h^t-diadt at Bui^h upon, 
the sandst^ few mileS< beyond Cadisle,. 
ill the sixty Tninth^ vear o£ hi&.age) and 
the; thicty-fi£th ef, his t&^\ with. hi& 
ktst. breath, m'g^g his son tO/ pursue: hisi 
deHgns. against Scotlsuod; Thus he- was 
called to. hift last account in sigjbyb of 
the. countiry Txduchi he had; devoted t»i 
dastRmation*;. aiid« tho* departed spirits of 
thi>s« whomi he had saevifieed to* his 
desire for rsffeogit, might he. represeniied 
a& addressifigrhiiifc in the foroihke IsBn 
gm^: of the pssghet^ ^^ Art thou al6«< 
beowQe. weak, as we4^ act thou beQAii)& 
Uke unto ust? Thy pompu is broiig^ 
dio^woto.the gravOf^ the wwnnris spread 
under thee^. and the; worms, cover ^e^" 
Jaa, xiv. 10^ lU 

We have briefly to notice the char* 
raeter o£ Edwaisd>. aad.the effects, of his 
reig^t upon^ the nation^ he governed^, 
ISitotiaL glqcy.was his ruUi^ paaeioiv 
smd he. possessed all that frank, vigocous 
comrage, for which a warrior is admired^ 
He was easilf^rovoked^ but not diffioMlt 
to appease. The chie£ blesusW. upon his 
. character, even as. a waiorioar,, was his 
thirst for revenge ; which was painfiolly 



evident in his conduct towards the Scot- 
tish nobles who opposed his designs 
against their country. 

His military ardour led him into ex/- 
pensive expeditions ; and in the state of 
matters then existing, between the king, 
and people, extraordinary supplies could 
only be obtained by granting privileges. 
Thus the evil passions of Edward did' 
much to promote english liberty. The? 
commons now gained a larger share in the 

{>noceedihga of parliament, and several 
aws were enacted respecting landed 
property, which ultimately did much ta 
weaken the feudal tenures, and lessen 
the power of tlTe noWBty. Many of 
these^^had' granted lai^tportivns of their 
estates to tenanted not fiutr ammal rents, 
whittbt might 'be< altered from.- time to 
time^ but for ceartain fixed sums>. pay^ 
able whenever these- lands pi«sed. from 
one person tft another^, and the power <^ 
diaposc^ waa> left with the tenantsv A: 
law wasipasBMiv declaring that the teniB' 
by which: all: lands were^ held> should 
remain- from^ thati period ast they were 
then settled. By this the nobl^thofught 
to secure thwBselflres^ against the crown, 
but they also secuned their tenants again^ 
themsel¥esi Heaaee arose nuuumalirights^ 
and what is cailfcd copyhold property, 
which thua>. in the fi^ instance,, wa*. 
obtained foe very- s^idil sums^. ast landed 
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estates were of little value to the noble 
owners, unless they could reside upon 
them, and feed their households with the 
produce. Another valuable law was the 
statute of mortmain, which forbade the 
holding of lands by diose who could per- 
form no military services to the crown and 
public. This limited the possessions of 
the monks, who would otherwise, in the 
course of yeaA, have become the only 
landed proprietors of the country. Ano- 
ther law directed coroner's inquests, or 
inquiries in all cases of sudden or violent 
death. This shows the unquiet state of 
society during a reign of military glory ; 
and the same may be said of an enact- 
ment for the clearing of ground on all 
main-roads, for the width of four hun- 
dred feet, that the traveller might not be 
surprised by banditti lurking on his 
patn. 

The benefits Edward conferred on his 
subjects were obviously not designed, 
nor, for the most part, immediate. His 
reign shows the worthlessness and injury 
of even successful wars; and no one, 
actuated by christian principles, will 
speak of Edward i., as one of the great- 
est monarchs who have sat on the english 
throne. What is there satisfactory or 
praiseworthy in the lofty ambition and 
olood-stained laurels of this monarch, 
while the history of his own last days, 
and the reverses which attended his suc- 
cessor, fully exemplify the words of the 
prophet ; ** Woe to him that buildeth a 
town with blood, and establisheth a city 
by iniquity ! Behold, is it not of the 
Lord of hosts that the people shall la- 
bour in the very fire, and the people 
shall weary themselves for very vanity ?** 
Hab. ii. 12, 13. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF COMMON THINGS. 

THB MV8ICAL BVUFF BOX. 

The musical box is now so common 
an instrument, that we may properly in- 
troduce some remarks upon it in this 
series of papers. It is a small and appa- 
rently very insignificant instrument, but 
"it discourses most eloquent music,*' 
wad if properly studied, will teach some 
most important and interesting philoso- 
phical facts. 

There are three subjects suggested by 
the consideration of the musical box : 
first, the production of sound in general; 
secondly, the production of musical 
sounds in particular; and, thirdly, the 
nature of musical instruments. 



A few remarks upon each of these will 
put the reader in possession of some 
principal facts in the science of acoustics. 

1. The PRODDCTioii op sound.— 
In the production of sound three things 
are to he noticed: a sounding body, a 
conducting medium, and an organ of 
hearing. 

Sounds are in all cases occasioned by 
the vibration of some substance. When 
we ring a bell we, in fact, put it into a 
state of vibration, and this is evident to 
the sense of touch ; the same result is 
produced when a string is made to sound, 
and may be seen as well as felt. This 
vibratory motion is communicated to the 
air or any other medium which surrounds 
the soundinff body. A series of waves 
are thus produced, which extend in every 
direction. Every one must have ob- 
served the effect produced by throwing 
a stone into water, or by a gust of wind 
passing over a field of standing com. 
But it may be doubted whether persons 
generally nave an accurate notion of what 
is siffuined by the term waves. It we 
stand by the sea shore when the surface 
of the water is ruffled, we may imagine 
the waves are advancing towards us, and 
it is a common expression. The wave is 
coming. This is apparently the case, 
but in truth there is no progressive mo- 
tion. A wave is, as Sir John Herschel 
has said, a form, and not a thing. If the 
waves were masses of water advancing- 
towards the shore, there would soon be 
an accnmidation of that fluid ; but the 
motion is on the surface, upwards and 
downwards, not in an horizontal direction. 
Hiat part of the water which is at one 
moment a ridge, at the next becomes s 
valley, yet it does not change its place 
relatively to the water surrounding it 
A boat in a rough sea is tosfted up and 
down, but has no motion over the sur- 
face, or if it has, the current or tide pro- 
duces it, not the wave. Now the enect 
produced upon air by a vibrating body 
IS supposed to be similar to that occa- 
sioned by wind passing over the sea, or, 
more properly, by a stone thrown into 
water. 

Air is the most common conductor of 
sound, but its capacity varies according 
to circumstances. In a vessel containing 
condensed air the intensity of a sound is 
increased, in one exhausted of air the 
sound is almost entirely lost. There is 
also a great difference in the conducting 
power at different times. It is a common 
remark, that sounds are more distinct at 
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night than day, and this may be, in part, 
but not altogetJber, accounted for by the 
stillness of the season. There is l>eside 
a philosophical reason for the fact. Sound 
ia never conducted with facility by any 
medium that is not of uniform density. 
Take a tumbler, and placing in it a little 
water, touch it gently on the edge with a 
spoon and it will give a clear, distinct 
sound. Then add to the water some 
carbonate of soda and tartaric acid, 
making an -effervescing liquid, and touch 
the edge of the tumbler again in the same 
manner, — a dull, heavy, leaden sound 
will now be produced. The reason of 
this, is evidently that the medium is of 
unequal density, for the carbonic acid 
gas is blended with the water and the 
sound is stifled. This experiment sug- 
gests a reason for the greater distinctness 
of sounds during the night than day. In 
the day the stratum of atmosphere sur- 
rounding the earth, is by no means of an 
equal density, for in every place there 
will be constantly currents of not air ris- 
ing, and cold ones descending: but at 
night an equality of temperature is pro- 
duced, and sounds are conducted with 
greater facility. 

Other gases are also conductors of 
sound, but the intensity varies. In hy- 
drogen gas sounds are scarcely audible ; 
in carbonic acid gas they are much louder 
than in atmospheric air. Liquids con- 
duct, such at least as have been examined. 
Fishes, although unprovided with an ex- 
ternal organ of hearing, certainly are con- 
scious of sounds, and therefore water is 
a conductor. But the proof of this does 
not depend on that f^ct, for experiments 
have been made by many philosophers 
with a view to the determination of the 
velocity of sound in this medium ; divers 
hear when under water, but are especi- 
ally sensible of those noises which are 
made beneath its surface. Many solids, 
also, have the power of conducting 
sounds. An experiment was made with 
a piece of wire six hundred feet long, 
and a noise made at one end was dis- 
tinctly heard at the other^ and not only 
so, but two sounds were audible, one ar- 
riving after the other, for both the wire 
and the air acted as conductors. It is 
well known that wood is a good conduc- 
tor of sound, for the ticking of a watch 
placed at one end of a long piece of tim- 
ber, may be distinctly heard at the other. 
In order that solids snould conduct freelv, 
they must be homogeneous and perfectly 
joined, if not, the sound will be hindered. 



Every one knows how different is the 
sound produced by striking a tumbler 
before and after it is cracked, or a beU 
under the same circumstances; and if 
such an alteration is produced in the vi- 
brating body, we may expect a similar 
one in a conductor. 

Sounds are sometimes heard at very 
great distances, and even at heights above 
fiiat at which the atmosphere is supposed 
to have the effect of refracting the rays 
of light. The meteor of 1 7 1 9 was sixty- 
nine miles above the level of the ocean 
when it exploded, but produced a sound 
like that of a large cannon ; and that of 
1783, was fifty miles high, and moving 
at a rate of twenty miles a second, 
when it burst, and produced a rumbling 
sound. Even upon the surface of the 
earth, sounds are sometimes heard at a 
distance much greater than might be 
imagined. Lieut. Foster says, that he 
has conversed with a man over Port 
Bowen, which is a mile and a quarter 
broad. It is well known that sounds 
are remarkably well conducted over still 
water and ice. The detonations produced 
during the eruption of Tomboro, a vol- 
canic mountain in Sumbawa, were heard 
at a distance of nine hundred and seventy 
miles, a statement that would be hardly 
credited without the authority of Sir 
Stamford Raffles. 

The velocity with which sound moves 
depends on the nature of the conducting 
medium. In atmospheric air it moves 
at the rate of 1090 miles in a second ; in 
water of 4708 feet. It seems scarcely 
necessary to remark that all sounds move 
with the same velocity, for if this were 
not the case, there could be no means of 
judging distances by sound. When a 
man stands at the end of a concert-room, 
however great may be its length, his ear 
is not offended by a want of harmony, as 
it would be if all sounds did not move 
with the same velocity. If some notes 
travelled faster than others, nothing but 
discord could be produced at any consi- 
derable distance. Instead of this, what- 
ever may be the distance of the hearer 
from the orchestra, he is as able to judge 
of the performance as one who stands 
close to the musicians. 

The organ of hearing is one of the most 
sensitive and useful of all the senses. 
The eye is the most excursive, and per- 
haps the most valuable to us, yet there 
are many instances in which it is insuffi- 
cient to warn us of danger. Looking at 
man only as a being interested in the 
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preserration ei }m present life, the organ 
bearing is of iniportanee, but when we 
CMisider him -as an -uUdkotual and re- 
spoMible being, how grtally is its value 
increased in our estimation. Witboift the 
•organ of hearing we could gain no aduaii- 
tages from society ; and the Toice of imr 
ibUows, which is so efficient in 'refnroof 
and encouragement, would be^unhnown 
40 us. The ear is the medium of some 
^f our^purest enjoyments, and without-it 
the ^uman race oould havehad no means 
of nMitual comnmnication. 

II. The fbobuction op mustoax 
•oiTNDs. — ^We «re «eou6tomed 4o make 
-tL distinotien between the sounds "we^iear. 
Tlie most general classification is inio 
jioises^md musi«al sounds. A 'noise is 
^the resuH<«f irregular impulses ; a musi- 
4saX sound, en the other hand, is' produced 
Jby a eefies of regular impulses. It 4s 
imagined that lees than siKteen impulses 
womd not oocasi<n) an audible, -continuous 
«ound. Noises are of various 4dnds, and 
^e are taccustomed to distinguish ^em 
with great accuracy by the use of parti- 
oDular terms, but it is not easy to 4iraw 
ihe distinction in words; 'We speak of a 
joraek, explosion, rumble, craAn, and so 
on, and to each term we give a fixed -and 

In a musical sound there are three 
things to be considered : the pitch, 4!he 
(intensity, and the quality. The pitch will 
depend <en the number ^of vibmtions. 
JEaeh ndte^tff the gamut is produced >by 
^a eertoin number «f 'vibrations, 4and -if 
'loKor more It would be lost. Thewhtrte 
•«rt of tuning an instrument is to-arrange 
Jtll'its parts, so that 'each one ^may 'have 
such a number of vibi«tions as ^hall pro- 
duce the tone ^required. The intensity 
of a eound is in the greater or less violence 
-of the impulse. We may obtain thesame 
note so knid as to ^be heard over a large 
Toom, or so -soft that it shall be 'scarcely 
audible to the persons who «ire nearest 
:the player. The quality of a sound is 
its regularity or abruptness. 

Any two-notes'fitruck at^die same time 
are not necessarilyin harmony. There are 
fiome which produce disoord. An accurate 
'^ear can detect, even in a large band, a 
single discord. When the vibrations 
jppodueinganytwo ormore notes are in 
-simple ppoponions, harmony is the result. 
The most simple concord is that called 
3An octave, «nd in^^s the vUirations -are 
-m^jme to two ; when as ^inee to one a 
twelfth is produced ; three to'two a^th ; 
and three to four a fourth. When the 



number ef vibratioiM ife in & hi^h pro- 
portion^ such as -one -to seven, or 'seven 
to six, -discord is the-NSi:^ 

III. Th« VATIHUB 9t> HUSfCAI. I^- 

STBtmiBiiVSt — There ai« -three ckssesef 

mu^^ iBStPinneHts : 'vibrating etfings ; 

[pes 'and tubes ; and wibrailing plates «r 



IS^ ^violin, vioioneelk), ^isno, hup, 
^ftuilar,JtMi many other ittBtnunealB, are 
Jbm, difbiet arrang^ements of strings, 
mlMh, 4>eing made to vibrate, iprodnee 
'mndeal «o«iids. In Ae ftr«t two a %ew 
4s4Med lo>pBt .^tevtaings into ^ state ^f 
<ribf«^n, In the i^ano « small hammer 
strikes inpon the string, and m ^e last 
4W0, ^bration is efPedt^ by the ^Amt of 
ihe player. The pitch, or note, ww^- 

Ca itpon thcree 4circun6tanee8 : Ike 
^^the string, tthe density, and "Ae 
weight -'by whidi it is stretched. In the 
vii^n 'tl» length of nhe vibrating stfing 
is ehmged by the pressure of the^finger 
'te^on it, in the harp and'piano*tl»e strings 
-are made of different lengths. The den- 
sity "OT tinckness of (the string will -idso 
-cause analtemtion of tone. In'&e V9S- 
loBcello,for ioBtanee, there are four strk^is^ 
and all of different thickness. The w«i|^t 
by ^whi^ the s^ing is stretched, >or in 
^Sther words, the tension, must -dteo be 
consi^red. As weights 'wnuM iyeineaii- 
vettfsntin use, screws are ^generally -em- 
^oyed, and by turmng 'these in one fli- 
reotion or the other, tension is regulated. 

Pipes «ndtid)esiBay 'be em^oyed *ft)r 
obtanilng 'musical 'sounds in a variety 
of'wwjrs. We hMre^diffieo^tlt^xnnples-fa 
the mte, clarionet, *oTgan and'«^v^*M- 
'straments. ^Onty^^me dbsev^^on ean^be 
made *in this plaoe cenceraing *tbem : the 
sound is not produced 'by the vibmtion'bf 
-the substance of 'Which the tube isi'^rmefl, 
but by tire vibration of the-ec^mm of «t- 
>inos{iheric air, send ''die pitch vnll depiHid 
nn^its length. 

Yibrating 'plates and bars are also uMd 
inthe«onstructiDn c^ musical instrumenls. 
The vibmdon m«ybe producedeitherme- 
dianically, as in the Jew's-harp, whesre 
the pkte is struck with the finger, md 
the 'musical box, where a cylinder with 
points touches the i^ates in suceesskm as 
required ; ^orby Ae aetion of an at»e- 
spheric current, as in some newly invented 
ii»truments. 

6uch are the suljeots suggested to «8 
by the 'musical »box, and*as we ean ditly 
give^ general -account of -them, we hope 
ourreadera will e<»nplete our outline % 
acquamting themselves "widi ^ts deladk 
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HfiST ^IGKT QF^WRITINe IN ONE OF 
.THR;SOUTH S£A.JfiLAlU)S. 

In the erection of lhe>diapelat:Raro- 
tuagSL, a. ckcumstMace oeeimred which 
wm give a striking idea of the feelings 
«f .an untaught pecnple, when obaerving, 
lor the first time, the efiectsa)f wiitten 
oommonieations. lAs X had come- to : the 
work one morning widuuit mytcquare,'! 
took up ai chip, and with a piece of char-' 
eoal wfiote-^pon it a request diat Mts. 
Williams would send me that article. I 
called a chief who^was superintending 
his portion of the work, and said to him, 
'^ Frknd^' tidLe itiba8,.goio. mmrhame, and 
give it to Mrs. Williams." He was a 
singular looking Tnan,Temarkably -quick 
in his mqrements, ^nd had been a great 
warrior; H)ot'in one of the numerous 
battles he had ^fought, had lost an eye, 
and giving jme an inexpressible look 
withnhe other, iie said, "Take that! 
she-wfll cdl me a-fbol aild scdd me, if I 
carry a chip toiler." "No," 1 replied, 
*'she will not, take it, and. go immedi- 
ately; I am in haste." Perceiving me 
tobe in earnest, he took it, and asked, 
" What must I say ?" I replied, " You 
have -nothing- to say,, the chip will say- all 
1 wish." With a look of astonishment 
and contempt, lie held up the piece Of 
wood, and said," How can ihis speak ? 
has -this a mouth?" I desired him 'to 
take it immediately, and not spend so 
nrach time in talking about it. 'On ar- 
riving at the house, 4ie gave the chip to 
ifrs. 'Williams, who read it, threw it 
away, and went -to the "tool-chest ; whi- 
ter the ^ief, resolving to see the result 
^f *tiiis -mysterious -proceeding, followed 
her ^osely. On receiving Qie ^stjuare 
from -her, he said, ":Stay, daughter, 
how do you know that 'this is what Mr. 
WUliams wants?" "Why," she re- 
plied, 'idid vyou "•not 'brii^ nne a chip 
just now ?" -" Yes,".said Jie astonished 
warrior, " J)ut J uiid inot .hearit say any 
thing." "If you did not, I did," was 
the -reply, "for it made known to me 
what he wanted, and all you have to do 
is to return with it as quickly as pos- 
sible." With this the chief leaped out 
of the house ; and catching up the mys- 
terious piece of wood, he ran through 
the settlement with the chip in one hand 
and the square in the other, holding 
them up as high as his arms would 
reach, 'and shouting as he went, " See 
the wisdom of these english people ; 
they can make chips talk, they can make 
chips talk!" On giving me the square, 



he wished to iknow how it was -possible 
thus to converse with persons at a dis- 
tance. I gave him all the explanation 
in my power ; but it was a circumstance 
involveii in -so much mystery, that he 
actually: tied a string to the chip, hung it 
round his neck, and ^ wore it for some 
time. During -several following ^ys, 
we frequendy^«aw him 8urroundedJi>y a 
crowd, who were listening with intense 
interest while he narrated the wonders 
which this chip had performed.— ritev. 
John Williams. 



AN ACC17SHIG' COimCnBKCE. 

An accusing conscience is a true task- 
master of JEgypt. It will be sure to 
whip us for what we have done, and for 
what we have not done. Horror of sin, 
like a sleeping mastifiT, lies at our door, 
Gen. iv. '7 ; when it awakes, it will fly at 
our throat. Tfot closer doth the shadow 
follow the body, than the revenge .of 
self- accusation follows sin. Walk east- 
ward in the morning, the shadow starts 
behind thee ; soon after it is upon thy 
left side ; at noon it is under thy feet ; 
lay down, it coucheth under thee ; towards 
even, it leaps before thee; thou canst 
not be rid of it whilst thou hast a body 
and the sun light ; no more can thy soiU 
quit the conscience of evil. This is to 
thee Instead of a hell of fiends, that sh^ 
ever be shaking firebrands at thee ; ever 
torturing thee with affrights of more 
pains than thy nature -can comprehend. 
If thou look to the punishment of loss. It 
will say as Xysimmachus did, "'How 
much felicity have I lost, for how little 
pleasure !" If to the punishment of 
sense, it shall say to thee, as the tyrant 
dreamed his heart said to him out of the 
boiling cauldron, "I am the cause of all 
diis misery." Here is our bondage ; 
where is the liberty ? " Having our 
hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience," 
Heb. X. 22. Sprinkled with what? 
Even with " the blood of Jesus," ver. 19. 
This, this. only is it that can free*us. It 
is with the unquiet heart as with the sea 
of Tiberias ; Ae winds rise, the waters 
swell, the billows roar, the ship is tossed, 
heaven and earth threaten to meet: 
Ghrkt doth but spedk the word, and all 
isxdbn.— J5MAi>p Hall, 



.THE SADDTTOEBS. 

It does not appear that the sect of*thfe 
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sadducees disputed tlie authority of the 
prophets, admitting that of Moses only, 
as is sometimes affirmed. But it is too 
evident, that in opposing the pernicious 
system of the talmudists and cahalists, 
they fell into errors not less injurious on 
the other side. On their part it was not 
enough to assail the impious assumption, 
whij^ declared the highest dignity of the 
future to be no more than the equitable 
reward of certain works of supereroga- 
tion performed by the persons obtaining 
it, but they proceeded to deny the future 
existence of the soul in the most abso- 
lute terms, affirming that it perished 
with the body, and treating the resurrec- 
tion of the dead as a popular delusion. 
It was also a leading tenet of this sect, 
that men possess in themselves the full 
power, not only of choosing, but of per- 
forming either good or evil. And it was 
but consistent with their notions of futu- 
rity, that they should regard the sanctions 
of the Old Testament as relatinff so ex- 
clusively to the present life, uiat the 
virtuous might be commonly known by 
their worldly prosperity, and the vicious 
"by their misfortunes. 

The violence which must have been 
done to the general language of the pro- 
phets, and to all the principles of mental 
integrity in treating of that language, 
hefore men could bring themselves to 
the avowal of such dogmas, must be 
evident at a glance. It is supposed that 
the earlier doctrine of the saaducees was 
not so far repugnant to inspired truth. 
But when the Redeemer conversed with 
them, they were the men we have now 
described. The members of such a sect 
would, as a matter of course, be chiefly 
from among the opulent and the pro- 
sperous ; and they could not, on prin- 
ciple, be very indulgent towards persons 
in opposite circumstances. — Vaughan. 



HEAVEN. 



It has often been observed, that an 
habitation wherein virtue, friendship, 
and piety reign, is a lively emblem of 
the heavenly state. But the latter infi- 
nitely excels the former. That house 
on earth which is most devoted to God, 
has yet more or less of imperfection, 
sorrow and sin in it. But these evils are 
held at an eternal distance from those 
bright mansions in which .our heavenly 
Father resides above. There, in due 
time, his whole family, whom he hath 



redeemed with the blood of his Son, will 
be assembled together. The most per- 
fect knowledge, purity, and love shall 
prevail among them. His presence, 
without an intervening cloud, shall 
gladden all their hearts. And, in the 
character of kings and priests, they shall 
be employed in acts of the most exalted 
and rapturous devotion to Him that sits 
upon the throne, and to the Lamb, for 
evermore.^-2>r. Samuel Stennett, 



VEGETATION OF ASIA MINOR. 

The luxuriant vegetation of Asia 
Minor has excited the admiration of 
most europeans ; and the myrde and the 
oUve, which bloom upon its hills and 
plains, relieve the eye of the traveller, and 
form a striking contrast with the moul- 
dering fragments of some of man's might- 
iest works, which are strewed around 
them. The white rose blossoms abun-. 
dantly in the neighbourhood of Ak- 
hissar, the almond and the cypress wave 
in thick masses of verdure upon its plain ; 
and the spectator of an oriental landscape 
is impressively reminded, by the natural 
beauty around him, that though the 
"glory of man" is compared to the 
flower of the field, yet nature is con- 
stantly renovating her productions, whilst 
the proudest efforts of human skill and 
labour sink into forgetfulness. The vo- 
lumes of eastern travel have been singu- 
larly useful, in illustrating the force and 
beauty of many passages of sacred writ. 
It is to the almond tree that Solomon 
likens the silvery hair of age, and the 
white flowers which bloom upon its bare 
branches show the deUcacy and justness 
of the similitude. 

" The hope in dreams of a happier hour, 

That alights on misery's brow, 
Springs out of the silvery almond flower, 

That blows on a leafless bough." 

Jeremiah saw a "rod of an almond 
tree," to intimate that the Divine judg- 
ments were nigh at hand upon his 
people; and the early appearance of 
Its blossoms, awakening up to life and 
beauty, while nature is locked in the 
embrace of winter, explains the refer- 
ence of the symbol. The prophet Zech* 
ariah saw "a man riding upon a red 
horse, among the myrtle trees;** and 
the large dimensions to which they arrive 
in the balmy climate of Asia preserves 
the consistency of the vision. — 2\ MUner. 
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Trajan's Column. 



ANCIENT ARCHITECTtJRE. 

No. ^. — ROMAN AECHITECTURE. 
PUBLIC WORKS OF THE ROMANS. 

Among the most important public 
works of the romans we may mention 
the fora, the triumphal arches, columns, 
theatres, bridges, and aqueducts. 

The fora were no doubt among the 
largest and most splendid of all the roman 
edifices. That in the metropolis called, 
by way of distinction, the roman forum, 
was the most celebrated and most fre- 
quented of all the public buildings. It 
was here that the meetings of the senate 
and the people were held, and the genius 
of the orator was displayed. It was 
situated between the capitoline and 
palatine hills, surrounded by the most 
splendid temples, triumphal arches, and 
columns in the city. ** But," says Eus- 
tace in his Classical Tour, "the glories 
of the forum are for ever fled ; its sanc- 
tuaries are crumbled to dust ; its colon- 
nades encumber its pavements now bu- 



ried under their remains. The walls of 
the rostra are stripped of their ornaments, 
and doomed to eternal silence. A few 
scattered porticos, and here and there an 
insulated column, standing in the midst 
of broken shafts, vast fragments of 
marble capitals, and cornices heaped 
together in masses, remind the traveller 
that the field which he now traverses was 
once the roman forum." 

In the same city there were other fora 
bearing the names of different emperors. 
Of these, that of Trajan, which stood at 
the foot of Quirinal Hill, must have been 
the most magnificent. At one extremity 
of it stood the Temple of Trajan, and at 
the other the Triumphal Arch ; near the 
centre stood the Basilica Ulpiana and near 
it the Triumphal Column. Ammianus 
Marcellinus states, that when Constan- 
tius visited Rome he was so highly de- 
lighted with the equestrian statue of 
Trajan which stood before the Basilica, 
that he expressed his intention of erecting 
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such an one of himself; but a persian 
prince near him replied, "Before you 
procure such a horse, it would be as well 
that you should previously erect such a 
stable." 

Vitruvius, in the first chapter of his 
fifth book, gives a few general instruc- 
tions for the erection of a forom ; and 
from his remarks, we may gather a little 
information. In the forum mere the 
buildings for the magistrates, '^the courts 
of justice, and the prisons. The mar- 
ket place was also within the srea, and 
the theatre for the gladiatops. At one 
extremity was the Basilica, which was to 
be situated in the warmest plai9, that the 
merchants might use it in winter ; for it 
was employed as an exchange •as well as 
a court of justice. Within the walls of 
the Basilica, and at some distance from 
them, -a row of columns were placed, «m1 
two tiers of passages were ficnrmed 
above the other. 



TRnnrPHAL axchss. 



It has been the custom amntig all'iXb- 
tions to commemorate groit events ify 
the erection of architectuvid monuments. 
The romans erected, for this purpose, 
triumphal arches, of which several re- 
main unto this day, but 'they are by no 
means creditable to *^tiie taste «f the 
period? in which :they were buih. Xhe 
most magnificent w«re formed on the 
triumphal way. When « conqueror was 
received in triumph, he was met by the 
senate at the Porta Capena near the 
Tiber, which was the entrance to the 
city from the Appian way, and was led 
from thence to the capitol. The direc- 
tion was, however, varied by different 
emperors, and was sometimes changed 
more than once during the same reign. 
The way is still distinctly marked, and 
is formed of masses of lava, which have 
been so cut as to produce a good plain 
pavement. It has been traced under the 
arch of Constantine, and that of Septimus 
Severus, and from thence between the 
Temple of Jupiter Tonans and the Temple 
of Concord. 

The Arch of Titus (p. 337) is the 
most interesting in Rome, for it was 
erected before the art had much declined 
in its elegant simplicity, though it has 
been said of this work, and with some 
truth, that it is too ridhly ornamented to 
be elegant. It was erected by the senate 
and roman people in honour of Titus, the 
son of the Emperor Vespasian, after the 
conquest of Judea. The exterior is con- 



structed of large blocks of white faros 
marble, exquisitely worked, and so ad- 
mirably put together that die joints are 
scarcely perceptible. On each front 
there were four composite colmnns, only 
two of which remain. The sides of the 
archway are decorated with bas-reliefe. 
One represents the triumphal entry of 
the conqueror, and the other the train 
bearing the spoil, the golden candlestick, 
the golden table, and Uie silver trumpet 
An interesting description of this triumph 
is given by Josephus, but it is too long 
to be extracted into our pages, and does 
not strictly belong to our present design. 
The arch of Septimus Severus is 
sitmted on the west side of the forum, 
«iid at the foot of the Capitoline HilL 
It vitas erected by the senate ^and roman 
people in honour of the emperor whose 
name it bears, to commemorate the vic- 
tories obtained by him in the east, in 
conjunction with his two sons, Caracalla 
and Qeta. A jealousv which existed 
between the two brotners caused ^e 
former to erase the name of the latter 
from this and all other public monuments. 
This erection consists of three arches, and 
is deeofrated on each front with four 
coni|iMlte columns, detached from the 
buildii^ Mid ,pkoed on pedestals, with 
pilastsie -behiBd tkem. Between die 
pilasms dwre «re bas-reliefs, represent- 
rogr «''«»*B ^^*t occurred during die ex- 
pedition of Severus against the Farthians 
and Arabians. On the top there was 
formerly, or at least so it is supposed 
from the representation pf ihe structure 
on several medals, a statue of the em- 
peror with his two sons in* a chariot 
drawn by four horses, vrith a horse and 
foot solcfier on each side. This arch is^ 
built of the saline marble, and conse* 
quendy has suffered much from time; 
the sculptures and other ornaments are 
much mutilated. 

corVKNi. 

The romans sometimes erected cc^mtms 
to commemorate great events, or the 
actions of favourite princes, as well as 
triumphal arches. The most superb of 
these are the columns of Trajan and 
Antonine. 

Trajan's colmnn (p. 377) is a magni- 
ficent work. It is composed of parim , 
marble and is, including the pedestal, 
125 feet high. It is composed of im- 
mense blocks.; the pedestal consists of 
seven pieces, and the eolumn of nineteen, 
each the whole diameter. The ascent to 
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tike abacus is by steps within, which are 
eetoutof the solid marble; and on it 
was a statue of the emperor, but this has 
been removed. The pedestal is ema- 
m^ited with trophies and arms, And 
crowned with festoons supported hj 
eagles. 

The column of Antonine stands on a 
double pedestal, one placed above the 
oth^. It was erected by the emperor, 
Marcus Aurelius, and dedicated to An- 
toninus Pius, to commemorate the vic- 
tories obtained over the pardiians, ar- 
loenians, and i^ermans. In the year 
1589, Pope Sixtus the fifth repaired the 
Qolumn, said cased the pedestal with 
travertuae, placing inscriptions on the 
die to record the^vent. It was originally 
|ilaced in a forum, but none of the build- 
ings remain. It is now surrounded by 
iBodem houses. 

In both these columns the artiste have 
arranged the sculpture in a spiral direc- 
tion, so as to give a continuity to the his- 
tcnical tale they are intended to tell. 
No order of architecture is maintained 
throughout in either of these columns. 



ANCIENT AND MODERN AEABIA. 

The ancient inhabitante of Arabia 
were idolaters, and adored the sun and 
moon, and the stars of the firmament. 
** If I beheld the sun when it shined,** 
says an arab of old, in clearing his cha- 
racter from the sins of his country, ''or 
the moon walking in brightness ; and my 
heart hath been secretly enticed, or my 
mouth hath kissed my hand: this also 
wtere an iniquity to be punished by the 
judge : for I should have denied the God 
that is above," J<* xxxi. 26—28. The 
worship of. the black stone of the Kad)a 
is of no* earlier date than the origin of 
iskmism. In die ^rst centuries of the 
diurch, the spread of Christianity in 
Arabia was rapid, but it sunk too soon 
into heresy, and was entirely swept away 
by the sword of Mohammed. It is an 
affecting thought, that, with the excep- 
tion of the monks near Mount Sinai, I 
know not that there is at the present 
time a single cfaristiiai minister of any 
description whatever, throughout the 
whole of Proper Ardbia. 

The language of Arabia is one of the 
most copious in the world, and ite 
andent poets md historians yield to 
none m the strength and beauty of their 
style. 

The writer of this description was 



not able to penetirate far into the des^t; 
but a single glance into its wastes may 
almost tell the tale of a thousand miles, 
as to distance, and three thousand years, 
as •to time. It is here alone that the arab 
is seen in his privutive omplicity, free 
as the gazelle, and both as swift in his 
speed, and as unsettled in bis dwelling- 
place, as this beautiful wanderer upon 
the same plains. We are carried back at 
mice to the age of the earliest patriarchs. 
The forms we see, present unto us the 
piotuffe of these ancient fathers, with 
scarcely a single alteration. We may 
listen to their language, number their 
possessions, partake of their food, exa- 
mine their dress, enter their tents, at- 
tend the ceremonies of their marriage 
festivals, and present ourselves before 
the prince— still aU is the ^ame. At the 
well they water their flocks ; they sit 
at the door of the tent in the cool of the 
day ; they '^ take butter and milk, and 
the calf which they have dressed," and 
set it before the stranger; they move 
onward to some distant place, and piU^ 
their tent near richer pasturage ; and 
alll the treasures they possess are in 
camels, kine, sheep, and goats, men ser- 
vante and woman servante, and changes 
of raiment. We may stand near one of 
their encampments, and, as the aged m&a. 
sit in dignity, or the young men and 
maidens drive past us their flocks, we 
are almost ready to ask if such an one 
be not Abraham, -or Lot, or Jacob, or 
Job, or Bildad the shuhite, or Rebekah, 
or Rachel, or the daughter of Jethro 
the midianite; we aeexa to know them 
alL The mountains, and valleys, and 
streams partake of the same unchange- 
ableness ; not a stone has been removed, 
not a barrier has been raised, not a tree 
has been planted, not a village has be^oi 
collected together. The founder of the 
race might come to the earth, and he 
would recognise, without eflbrt, his own 
people and his own land. 

It is doubted whether any tribes are 
left of the aborigines of the country, 
though there be many that claim tms 
distinction. The families of the desert 
are the descendante of Ishmael, the son 
of Abraham. It was said unto Hagar 
concerning her son, by the angel of the 
Lord, ^' I will make him a great nation,'* 
Gren. xxi. 16; and again, '^ He will be 
a wild man ; his hand wiU be against 
every man, and everv man's hand against 
him ; and he shall dwell in the presence 
of all his brethren," Gren. xvi. 12, 
2g2 
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These proj^ecies have been literally 
fulfilled. No nation has ever been so 
great, that could trace its origin to one 
single head. The roman empire was 
more extensive, but it was one empire 
composed of many nations. There are 
kingdoms in our own day, whose ma- 
jesty is brighter, but it is produced by 
the concentrated glory of many distinct 
families and tribes, and cannot be 
claimed by any single people. The arabs 
are wild men ; Uieir hand is against 
everv man, and, of necessity, every 
man s hand is against them. It is no 
protection to spc^ the same language, 
or to profess the same religion. The 
caravan on its pilgrimage to Mecca is 
considered to offer as lawful a booty as 
the bales of the rich merchant, or the 
stores of the infidel stranger. Of only 
one among all the streams of population 
by which this earth has been covered, 
was this prophecy uttered, and of only 
one would it have been true. The sur- 
rounding countries of Egypt, Syria, and 
Persia, have once and again changed 
their rufers and their race. Arabia has 
ever continued the same. The march of 
conquest has been around her, but 
has never penetrated into her wilds; 
still she has retained her identity, an 
oasis of freemen amidst a desert of 
slaves. That which was true concern- 
ing her in the time of Moses, has been 
equally so in every subsequent period of 
time, and will still continue until an- 
other prophecy be fulfilled, and even 
" Arabia's desert ranger" shall bow before 
the Power that is supreme. Then the 
horse shall no longer stand ready ca- 
parisoned to pursue and plunder the 
?assing traveller ; " Holiness unto the 
iord'* shall be inscribed upon its bells; 
then shall Isaac and Ishmael again meet 
together in peace, to worship at one 
altar the God of their fathers, and Jesus 
Christ whom he has sent ; their hand 
shall be with every man, and every 
man's hand with them. 

There is one tribe that deserves a 
more extended notice from the chris- 
tian traveller. I was not so favoured as 
to obtain an interview with any of its 
people ; but my information is derived 
from a gentleman who was many years 
the English resident for the East India 
Company at Mocha. There was this 
promise given to the descendants of 
Jonadab, the son of Rechab, of the 
family of Jethro, in the days of Jehoia- 
kim, son of Josiah, king of Judah, 



"Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the 
Grod of Israel ; Because ye have obeyed 
the commandment of Jonadab your 
father, and kept all his precepts, and done 
according unto all that he hath com- 
manded vou: therefore thus saith th« 
Lord of hosts, the Grod of Israel ; Jo- 
nadab shall not want a man to stand 
before me for ever," Jer. xxxv. 18, 19. 
Jonadab had commanded his sons not to 
drink wine, nor to build houses, nor to 
have vineyard, nor field, nor seed, but 
to dwell in tents. These commands 
they have strictly obeyed, and the pro- 
mise of God has lleen remembered. 
The rechabites still exist a separate 
people, glorying in their independence, 
and are called by the same name. They 
are excellent horsemen, and seem to 
fly through the desert with the speed of 
the wincb. They acknowledge the law 
of Moses, but maintain that they are 
not Israelites. About 300 years since a 
great number of them were driven from 
Yemen. Some of them are now found 
near the gulf of Arabia. They fre- 
quently rob the caravans of pilgrims, 
and are much hated by the arabs and 
by all mussulmans. It appears as if 
there was written upon every page of 
Arabia's extended history, and graven 
upon every rock in her deserts, with a 
pen more powerful than iron, **All 
Scripture is given by inspiration of Grod." 
Let him tnat readeth understand.— 
Notices of the Holy Land, 



CHRISTIANITY AND MOHAMMEDANISM. 

No. V. 

(Continued from page 332 .) 

Having compared in previous papers 
the two systems, we have further to show 
the, superior claims of Christianity, by 
contrasting the character and history ot 
their respective authors. That of Christ 
is familiar, being contained in the New 
Testament, but that of Mohammed is 
less known, and requires to be somewhat 
ftiUy presented, in order that we may 
duly estimate the claims of his religion. 
We shall again avail ourselves of the as- 
sistance of Taylor's History. The fol- 
lowing outline is an abridgment of his 
fourth chapter. 

^^ Mohammed was bom at Mecca, a. i>. 
569 ; he was of the family of Hashem, 
the most illustrious in the tribe of the 
Kereish. His grandfather had been 
governor of Mecca, and was renowned 
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for his valour. His father died leav- 
ipg him only five camels and a 
single slave, but his grandfather took 
chiu*ge of him, and at his death intrusted 
him to the care of his uncle, Aben- 
> Thaleb, who treated him as his own 
son, and gave him the ordinary educa- 
tion of an arabian vouth, which pro- 
bably included some knowledge of read- 
ing and writing. From his earliest years, 
Mohammed displayed an intelligent 
Blind, and was addicted to solitary me- 
ditation. At the age of thirteen, he 
Tidted Syria in company with his uncle, 
and before he had attained the age of 
manhood, he was celebrated in Mecca 
for his commercial skill and enterprise. 
Previous to this, also, he had obtained 
high praise for valour, in a campaign 
that he made under the command of 
Aben-Thaleb. 

" A rich widow, named Kadijah, em- 
ployed Mohammed as her factor and 
agent. Pleased with his conduct, she 
gave him her hand in marriage, by 
which he was raised to the first rank in 
Mecca. For the next fifteen years of 
his life, we have little better than con- 
jecture to offer. He still retained his 
contemplative disposition , and retired 
from the world one month in every year, 
to enjoy the luxury of meditation in the 
caverns of Mount Hira. Tradition hints 
at conversations which he had at various 
times with monks and Jewish rabbins: 
it would, indeed, be impc^ible, that a 
person of his eminent abilities could have 
oeen indifferent to the religious discussions 
which at that period shook all western 
Asia. He was probably an inquirer 
after truth, but when monastic legends 
were presented to him instead of the gospel, 
and talmudic tales in the place of what 
was spoken by the prophets, his strong 
mind discovered, that true religion must 
be something more pure and simple than 
the speculations of dreaming monastics, 
whether jew or christian. Had he en- 
joyed an opportunity of discovering the 
simple evangelical truth, abstracted from 
the additions of human folly, he might 
have received it ; but it is probable that 
he never saw the Bible in its simple 
purity. Solitary meditation is the parent 
of enthusiasm. It is not unusual for the 
mind in solitude, to embody, as it were, 
the fantasms of imagination, and mis- 
take its own creations for absolute exist- 
ences. 

" Mohammed first announced his 
commission to his wife Kadijah, who 



instantly declared her belief on him as 
the prophet of the arabians. The next 
converts were Zeid, Mohammed*s slave, 
his cousin Ah, Aber-Bekr, a n)an of 
considerable influence with the Koreish,' 
Othman, and several other persons of 
dbtincti6n. To these he gave the name 
of mussulmans, namely, 'persons wholly 
resigned to the will of God.* The am- 
bition of Mohammed was at first limited 
to the establishment of an order, or sect ; 
it was afterwards directed by circumstances 
to the foundation of an empire. T(^x the 
faith of his followers, he pretended to 
have frequent revelations from Heaven : 
and here we begin to find imposture 
mingling with his enthusiasm : ne de- 
clared that he was himself unable to 
read, but that the messages from Heaven 
were read to him by the angel Gabriel, 
in order that he might recite them to his 
secretaries. Such was the origin of the 
kofan, a word which signifies, ' that 
which ought to be read.' 

"For some time the new doctrines 
were propagated in secret; three years 
elapsed before Mohammed ventured to 
propound them to his own family ; he 
prepared a feast, to which he invited his 
uncles and other relatives, but an acci- 
dent prevented the disclosure. On a se- 
cond occasion, he was more fortunate ; 
the guests, in number about forty, lis- 
tened with attention to his statement, 
which consisted in a solemn declaration 
of the Divine unity, and closed with this 
appeal, ' Is there one among you who 
wishes to be my vizier and lieutenant, as 
Aaron was to Moses ?' Ali responded 
to the call, and Mohammed declared him 
invested with vicarial authority. Of the 
other guests, some believed, but others 
mocked, saying to Aben-Thaleb, * Here- 
after you must be obedient to your son.* 
After this, Mohammed began to 
preach publicly in Mecca, and daily added 
to the number of his disciples. Pro- 
tected by powerful friends, he was ena- 
bled to defy his enemies ; and the new 
religion spread. But on the death of his 
uncle, Aben-Thaleb, he was compelled to 
seek refuge in the town of Tayef, three 
days* journey from Mecca. 

^ " The reasons that induced him to 
choose this place of retreat, are supposed 
to have been the influence his uncle pos- 
sessed in that city, and the hi^h character 
for vsdour enjoyed by its inhabitants. He 
hoped, by converting the people of 
Tayef, to gain the means of revenge on 
his country at Mecca. But his expecta- 
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tions were disappointed; a tayefite, to 
whom he spoke of his pretensions, re* 
plied, * If yon are the enToy of God, 
you need no allies ; if you are an im- 
postor, you are unworthy of an ansfwer.* 
Similar sentiments were expressed by 
others, and Mohammed returned home 
disappointed, and waited in retirement 
an opportunity to exert himself with ad- 
vantage. 

'* He selected for his purpose the sa- 
cred month, in which the caravans of 
»pilgrin^ camfc to Meccff, when animo*- 
sities were laid aside, and crowds fear- 
lessly came from every quarter to cele^ 
brate the annual jubilee in the national 
temple. He announced his mission to 
the strangers, and recited to ^em soroe 
portions of tire koran ; telling them that 
the will of Grod required that they should 
serve him as His prophet. These de- 
clarations, delivered with energy, and 
supported by the poetic style of the 
koran, produced a deep Impression on 
some of his hearers, and especially on 
the pilgrims firom Medina, who having 
heard 8ie jews sighin^g in tbeir bondage 
for the coming of their Messiah to de- 
liver them, now said to one another, 
* Can this be the Messiah of whom the 
jews are constantly speaking? Let us 
find him out, and gain him over to our 
interests.* Mohammed at once saw what 
an advantage he had gained by this pre- 
possession ; he declared that he was the 
person whom the jews expected, but that 
nis mission was not confined to a single 
people ; for all who believed in God and 
his prophet should share its advan- 
tages. 

" These pilgrims, on their return home, 
became zealous preachers of mohammed- 
anism ; and the new religion was the more 
popular at Medina, because it was unpo- 
pular at Mecca; commercial jealonsy 
having exerted a bitter spirit of rivalry 
between the two cities. Mohammed now 
made a decisive advance in imposture, 
and published the absurd and blasphem- 
ous narrative of his journey to Ae highest 
heavens, in company with the angel 
Gabriel, and his personal interview with 
God. Several of his disciples were 
shocked by this monstrous tale, and mo- 
hammedanism would probably have been 
pulled to pieces on the instant, had not 
Aber-Bekr, with ready zeal, attested by 
oath, the veracity of the prophet. 

*'At this period, Mohammed began to 
show himself a downright impostor : we 
can distinctly trace in the koran, the utter 



chsmge which success wrought in Ms 
character. He had first preached pa- 
tience and forbearance ; but when as* 
sured of support at Medina^ he gave 
permission to hre followers to take arms 
against the unbeliever, in their own de- 
fence ; and this defensive warfare, when 
his power was further strengthened, was 
changed into a command to x)ropagate 
the new religion by foree of arms. Up 
to the moment when the mecBnese asked 
the question, * Art thou tbe Messiah V 
it is possible that Mohammed might have 
been an honest reformer, and animated 
by good motives; but his first step in 
imposture was f^Jbal in its consequences ; 
it tainted, at once and ftwr ever, his entire 
system. 

** When . the magistrates of Mecca 
learned the great sSdition of strength 
that the new religion had received, they 
were alarmed, and resolved on the death 
©f the innovator. But Mohammed had 
anticipated the crisis. He had previ- 
ously^ lost his wife, smd most of his 
children, and there was no tie that bound 
him to Mecca. He, therefore, fled with 
his favourite disciples t» Medina. This 
is called the Hegira, or * flight,' and has 
been ever since used 9» an epoch by the 
mohammedans. It took place, a. d. €22. 
Mohammed was received enthusiastically 
at Medina, and the greater part of the 
inhabitants made profession of nH)ham-> 
medamsm. Forms of worship were now 
devised, practical observances instituted^ 
and the first mosque erected. A strug- 
gling religion is usually tolerant; and 
Mohammed did not begin to persecute 
either the jews or the idolatrous ardbs 
until he despaired of their conversion. 

"The exiles from Mecca formed 
themselves into a band of freebooters, 
with their prophet at their head. Sne- 
cess crowned their effi^rts; recruits 
crowded from all quarters to join his 
banners. If victorious, Ms soldiers were 
enriched ; if they fell, they believed that 
their souls were instantly received into 
paradise : there could scarcely be a creed 
devised, more likely to attract proselytes. 
They even disregarded the sanctity of the 
sacred months and plundered the cara- 
vans that were journeying to Mecca ; 
and Mohammed excused them by de- 
claring that the meccans had fbrfeited 
all claim to protection, by opposing the 
commands of God, and driving his pro- 
phet from their walls. In an attack on a 
caravan, near the Red Sea, the moham- 
medans were im the point of being 
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routed, when their leader, feigning to be 
inspired by the angel Gabriel, mounted 
his horse, and flinging a handful of sand 
towank h\» enemies, exclaimed; ^May 
Aeir faces be confounded.* Tnis inci- 
dent decided the fate of the day ; the 
mecoans took to flight, and the mo- 
hammedans obtained a rich booty. Mo" 
hammed declared that their success was 
owiag to a miracle, and henceforth they 
bdieved th^nselves invincible. But on 
fliis occasion he was guilty of a still 
more atrocious imposture ; he declared 
that Grod was wroth with him for allowing 
the captives to be ransomed, instead of 
having them put to death. A third pre- 
tended revelatioB regulated the distribu- 
tkm of the plunder-; one-fifth was set 
^^art for religious uses, one-fifth was 
given to the poor, and to -the widows and 
'diildren of those who bad fallen in battle ; 
the rest wa» distHlnited to the army. 
Strengthened by this victory, Mohammed 
laid aside hiB toleration ; be banished the 
jews from Medina, and caused one of 
them, who had been remarkable for his 
hosntity to hk new faith, to be assas- 
anated. 

"In the fbUowing year, the meecans 
assembled' a large army under the com- 
mand of Aber**Sofian. The hostile forces 
met at Ohod ; at first, the musstdmans 
yerc victorious, but they were suddenly 
«haiged by tl» meecan horse, and thrown 
into remedllesB oonfUsion. Mohammed 
hhaself was thrown from his horse, and 
-severely hort; his unde Hamse was 
slain; Abo^Bekr and Omar were griev- 
ously wounded* The meecans remained 
mastersof the field, and (Msgraced them- 
^ves by brutally mutilating the dead. 

"Mohammed had recourse to his 
usual expedient, a new revelation, which 
declared tliat GU)d had given them the 
victory, bwt afterwarcb deprived them of 
it for their avarice. And as the meecans 
did not fcdlow up their advantage, he 
asserted &8t God had confounded their 
devices, and saved his elect from the 
dangers wi^ which they had been threat- 
enecL The state of the whole arable 
peninsula, at this period, was the most 
horrible that could be conceived ; whole 
tribes devoting themselves to robbery 
and murder. 

** Mohammed waged war not only 
on the meeeaz^, but on the Jewish tribes 
near Medina. These two parties became 
allied, and advanced together £^ainst the 
common enemy. Warned by the cala- 
mity of Ohod, Mohammed did not ven- 



ture to meet his enemies in the field ; he 
fortified Medina with a deep trench, and 
allowed the allies to pillage the open 
country. The besiegers made several 
attempts to storm. Medina, which were 
defeated; discord soon arose in their 
ranks, a fierce wind overthrew their 
tents, and at the end of about twenty 
days, they broke up their encampment^ 
and returned to- their several homes. 
Liberated from danger, the first thought 
of the mussuhnans was vengeance ; and 
this was first directed against a Jewish 
tribe, called Hhe sons of Koreidha.* 
They were besieged in their strongv- 
hold for twenty-five days, and when they 
surrendered in hope of mercy, Moadh, 
the moskm leader, sentenced all the men 
to be put to death, and the women and 
children to be sold as slaves. Mohammed 
was so delighted wiih this ferocious de- 
cree, that he exclaimed, ' Behold a ce- 
lestial decision, a decision which comes 
from the seventh heaven!' and gave 
orders that it should be instantly exe- 
cuted. The booty taken on this occasion 
was immense. One jew, named Salam, 
particuli»rly obnoxious to Mohammed, 
still survived ; but the prophet sent five 
of his emissaries, who introduced them- 
selves as guests, and murdered Salam at 
his own tcd>le. From this time few were 
found who dared openly to resist his 
will. 

" Nor was this the only example Mo- 
hammed exhibited of the evil effects 
which increase of power had produced 
on his character. He began now to give 
the reins to his depraved passions, and t9 
claim for himself an exemption from the 
moral laws that he had promulgi^d. He 
had a great number of wives, and he 
frequently made frd^h espousals ; but not 
satisfied with such indulgence, he became 
enamoured of Zeinab, the wife of Zeid, 
his faithful freedman. Zeid, having 
heard the circumstance, divorced Zeinab, 
but as the arabians regarded marriages 
with the wives of freedmen or adopted 
ohildren, as a species of incest, Moham- 
med for some time hesitated to indulge 
his inchnation. At length he publicly- 
married Zeinab, and with shameless 
blasphemy brought forward a new reve- 
lation to justify his crime. * No crime,* 
said he, * is to be charged on the prophet 
as to what God hath allowed him, con- 
formable to the ordinance of God, with 
regard to those who preceded him, (for 
the command of God is a determinate 
decree,) who brought the messages of 
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God, and feared him, and feared none 
beside God.' 

** The massuknan armies were now 
spread oyer Arabia, and had even made 
incursions into Syria. Mohammed be- 
lieyed that he had strength to conquer 
his native city, and advanced against it 
Terms of accommodation were, however, 
proposed ; and it was agreed that Mo- 
hammed should retire for the present, 
but with permission to visit his native 
place in the following year ; and that in 
the meantime his d&iples should have 
permission to perform their pilgrimages 
to the Kaaba, on condition of hringing 
no warlike weapon but -their swords. 

'*0n his return to Medina, Moham- 
med believed himself entitled to hold in- 
tercourse with the greatest potentates of 
the east : he therefore sent ambassadors 
to the emperors of .Persia and Constan- 
tinople, and to the king of Ethiopia, in- 
viting them to embrace his doctrines. 
The letter sent to the persian despot 
commenced thus, ' Mohammed, the son 
of Abd- Allah, the apostle of God, to 
Khosrou, monarch of -rersia, greeting' — 
When it had been read thus far, in the 
presence of the king, he seized the letter 
and tore it in pieces, exclaiming against 
the insolence of an unknown man, who 
dared to put his own name before Uiat of 
a mighty monarch. When Mohammed 
was told of the manner in which his 
letter was treated, he exclaimed, * Thus 
may God tear his kingdom !' an expres- 
sion to which subsequent events gave the 
credit of a prophecy. Heraclius treated 
the message with more respectj but con- 
tented himself with sending a civil reply. 
The king of Ethiopia expressed some 
anxiety to become a convert." J. 

In reference to the preceding extract, 
it is necessary to observe, that it may be 
difficult to distinguish where enthusiasm 
ended, and direct imposture began, so 
far as the false prophet himself was 
personally concerned ; but it ought ever 
to be borne in mind, that the whole sys- 
tem of mohammedanism was a device of 
Satan, and was clearly pointed out by the 
prophet Daniel and the apostle John, as 
altogether a work of evil, centuries be- 
fore its promulgator existed. 



ON THE WORKING OF THE NEW POOR 
LAW. 

A SERIES of letters which were in- 
serted in the " Visitor" for 1836, under 
the signature of Molud, having en- 



gaged the attention of many of its 
readers, several communications were 
addressed to the writer, expressing sa- 
tisfaction at his statements, and re- 
questing further information and explan- 
ations. I have delayed noticing iJiese, 
from a wish to see more fidly the 
actual results of the working of the law, 
and also on account of the violent efforts 
made to agitate the public ipind by 
false statements and exaggerations on the 
subject, during the last six months. The 
manner in which several of the principal 
newspapers devoted a considerable space 
to this purpose, plainlv showed that 
some great political object was the 
moving principle of the several writers. 
With politics, neither the writers nor 
readers of the " Visitor " have any thing 
to do, so far as that publication is con- 
cerned. I will only say, that the british 
public always has, in the event, been 
found open to reason, and that no parties 
who give currency to false statements 
from unworthy motives, ever will be 
successful in the result, though for a 
time plausible statements may mislead 
many, especially when the pirofession of 
humanity and feeling for the poor is 
dexterously assumed. We may proceed 
to notice the subject of the Poor Law at 
this period, when there is less prejudice 
to contend with, than some months ago. 

It is not at all my intention to as- 
sume, that no improvements can be . 
made in the enactments or regulations of 
the law, nor to enter into a general dis- 
cussion of the subject, but simply to state 
facts, by relating the manner in which 
the new law has been carried into effect 
in the Union to which I have so fre- 
quently referred in my former letters, 
and then to leave the reader to draw his 
own conclusions from what is stated. Here 
it maybe mentioned, that our new Union 
house is completely finished, and has 
been occupied for some months, so that 
the regulations under the new law may 
be considered as carried into effect 

It is proposed first to notice the sub- 
ject of out-relief as now administered, 
in strict conformity to the regulations 
of the commissioners. At the formation 
of the Union, many aged persons were 
found receiving weekly aUowanoes. The 
number of such cases in this Union was 
larger than cdmmon, owing to the failure 
of a manufacture a few years ago, and of 
another source of employment, the dis- 
continuance of which left many hundreds 
a burden on .their parishes. The out- 
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relief formerly afforded, as a matter of 
course, to many of the number, though 
at that time middle-aged and able to work, 
prevented them from exerting them- 
selves, and has caused much of their 
present helpless condition. In a few 
cases frauds were detected. In one, the 
pauper came before the magistrates to 
complain of having been robbed of a 
considerable number of sovereigns. His 
out-allowance was stopped, and in- 
maintenance offered, but it has not been 
accepted. In others, the situation of the 
parties was such as to render it the duty 
of the guardians to refuse any relief out 
of the house, (see Molud's Letter V., 

L237. of the Visitor for 1836,) and 
s would, or ought to have been done, 
under the old law in similar cases. But, 
in most instances, the cases bore investi- 
gation, and the parties were found to 
need out-relief. This was continued to 
them, mostly to the same amount as be- 
fore, and to some it was increased, while 
in cases of sickness, where requisite, the 
relief has been more than it would have 
been under the old law. It is true the 
amount so allowed is not large, nor would 
it be just to the rate-payers that the out- 
relief, unless in sickness, should be more 
than the parties would cost if maintained 
in the house: the amount of mainten- 
ance will be noticed hereafter. On 
the other hand, if the aged paupers are 
actually in need, and have frienck or re- 
latives, who would render some assist- 
ance, though unable entirely to maintain 
them, it would be wrong to compel them 
to go into the house, neither indeed 
woidd its accommodations, though ample, 
have received all these cases. It was 
therefore considered best to leave this 
class to diminish gradually, and by taking 
all proper care as to admitting others 
upon the list, in the course of a few years 
this branch of relief will fall into the 
average hmits which the population might 
fairly supply. Here then no harshness 
or severity has been exercised, but on 
the contrary, the aged and infirm may be 
said to be better off as to out-relief, than 
under the old law, while the increase of 
this branch of relief is no longer to be ex- 
pected ; and surely it ought not .to be 
given without special reason. Now the 
houses are made so much more comfort- 
able for the aged than in former times, 
it will be found that in-maintenance is 
readily accepted, and often chosen, un- 
less there is special reason to the contrary. 
An objection often will be found to arise 



from fraud or some unfair motive; then 
the house is a proper test ; and should 
an aged pauper oe admitted, and be able ' 
afterwards to show a sufficient cause for 
receiving out-relief, there is nothing to 
prevent that alteration in his favour ; and 
in five or six instances in the Union to 
which I refer, this has been done. In 
two cases, the refusal of out- relief in the 
first instance, caused the friends and re- 
latives to undertake to give that attention 
which they had formerly refused to 
afford. And in three or four instances, 
the relatives give that help to. the aged 
person who has left the house, and now 
goes on without any pauper allowance. 

As to children, the out-relief question 
affects two classes, bastards and orphans. 
The former no longer receive out-relief^ 
nor indeed any relief independently of 
their mother, if she is not now married. 
Thus there is no longer a premium to 
the mother, increasing according to the 
number of unhappy beings whom she 
has brought into the world, and she is 
no longer in a better situation than the 
honest widow. If. the mother is really 
destitute, she and her children are all 
received into the house, where they are 
maintained and employed, and she is thus 
often taken out of a course of vice. If the 
mother married before the late act made 
the step-father liable for their mainten- 
ance, the children are received and 
educated without any interference with 
the mother in her reformed course. The 
bastards who are orphans are received 
and educated, unless any friend prefers 
to keep them without charge to the 
Union. 

Before the full operation of the new 
law, above a hundred bastards received 
regular out-allowances from the Union in 
question, and of these only about eight 
were paid for by their fathers. Now, 
about twelve or fifteen have been re- 
ceived into the house; two, who are 
cripples or idiots, are still left in the 
care of friends, with the out-allowance 
continued, as their cases render them 
unsuitable for the house; while the 
others (more than eighty) have dis- 
appeared from the lists, and are no longer 
supported at the charge of the honest 
and virtuous rate-payer. 

With regard to orphans, the plan hi- 
therto has been to investigate each case, 
and where the child is well taken care of 
by some relative, who is not legally 
chargeable with its maintenance, but who 
is training it up well, and probably will 
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start it in life, Aen the aSlowance ha^ 
been contiBued, as under the <AA law. 
These cases a^e notnum^ous, and when- 
ever the child was not well eared for, it 
has been received into the Union school. 

With respect to tsidows with families^ 
in all needful cases, where the mother 
appeared to be making some creditable 
exertion to maintain herself, the out-al^ 
lowance usually given is continiied for all 
children under eleven or twelve years of 
age. After that age, it is right that the 
allowance should cease, as, if properly 
trained, the children will then be assisting 
the mother by their earnings. To con- 
tinue out-relief for healthy children above 
that age, would be unfiurly taxing the 
rate-pavers, to induce the mother to keep 
her children at home, when for th«r own 
si^es, they ought to be trained to some 
useful employment. This was the result 
of the mistaken course pursued under the 
old law. If above sixteen, and the children 
need relief for any reason, rt is given to 
them on their own account; and invaria- 
bly in the house, unless there is some 
very special reason for the contrary, such 
as the liabiHty to frequent fits or other 
attacks of illness. The mother, in such 
eases, must be able and willing to give 
attention to the child if left under her 
care. 

As to the able-bodied. There is no 
tengerany making up deficient and ' under- 
paid wages, by an allowance out of the 
pockets of the rate-payers. In other 
words, the masteris no longer encouraged 
or induced to grind down his workmen, 
by the asastance of an allowance from the 
overseer, nor incited to use his influence 
to get a few shillings allowed from the 
rates, to save his own pocket. And the 
workman is no longer encouraged to be 
careless and indifferent to his character 
and conduct, by finding that those who 
are too bad to be employed in regular 
service, are better off than many well dis- 
posed and industrious characters. Such 
were the results of the old system. At 
first, this arrangement presses upon some 
individuals, though in the Union to which 
I refer, they are not very numerous, it 
being chiefly a town district. But it has 
already appeared that, in the end, such a 
course will be most beneficial to the la- 
bourer himself. This point may be con- 
sidered fully ascertained ; such a result 
is clearly shown by the evidence and re- 
ports upon the poor law, and the testimony 
of many boards of guardians. There is 
not space to go into details here ; but I 



oould mendoR several instances already 
ascertained, of improved circumstan- 
ces and better moiol conduct on the 
part of die labourer, who is recovering 
from the state ef degradation and depres- 
sion to which he^ was reduced by the 
wronff eourse pursued undCT die old law. 
Still, the ease of a labourer who has a 
large finnily, whose- number is beyond 
what the aven^ wages for the district 
enables him to maintain, is trying and 
hard ; but here- the Union in question, 
like many others^ can and does apply a 
sufficient remedy. In sudr^ases, some of 
the children are received into their schools^ 
aceording' to ^ circumstances of the 
case ;* and thi», regulated as therr schods 
are, is an advantage seareely afi^srded to 
many in better circumstances. Many 
persons^ it irtme, preferto retain all their 
children with them, though not without 
considerable' difficulty. This is a right 
and laudable foeling, and should be en^ 
couraged by the kind aid of benevolent 
persons, acquainted with the re^ective 
fsonilies, and who, in a variety of ways, 
may assist and encoun^ the well <fla- 
posed and honest, without degrading the 
able-bodied, or encouraging die bad ha- 
bits of the indolent, by giving out-reKef 
in such cases. The limitation of out* 
relief has been made in the Union in ques- 
tion, the guardians coznidering that su^ 
is the sflrit of &e law, and inreality a be- 
neficial teeaeure; whife they consider tha^ 
they still have, and ought to possess the 
power to meet any gemral or overpow- 
ering contingencies, mthoutthe necessity 
of corresponcRng upon each individual 
ease with persons at a distance, who, how- 
ever wise and humane, must act upon 
general principles, and cannot be such 
good judges of die particular case as those 
on the spot. Wherever the rate payors 
have been so ne^igeof of tiieir duty, as 
to elect ineffident guardians, who do not 
appredate the real state of the quesdon 
as to out-rdief, or who, from prejudice or 
even less worthy mo^ves, desire to oppose 
the beneficial working of die new law, 
there it may be necessary that the com- 
missioners should have xiower to interfere, 
and cause general uniformity as to die 
working of the law. There also may be 
cases in which the guardians diemselves 
find it best that no discredon should be 
left them on this subject, but wherever 
neither of these exist, a proper discredon 
may safdy be left with the guardians, and 
ought to be so placed. I cannot concdve 
that it is designed, as some have asserted. 
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that a Board should be mere puppets. 
It is evident, from what I have stated, tiiat 
the Board immediately under our notice, 
$ad 1 believe matters are the same else- 
where in general, cannot be so considered. 
It is probable that in some cases the en- 
fmrc^nent of all the provisions of t^ act 
and of the rules^ has been mads with too 
much rapidity. Where so much of the 
pigfat working of a measure depends on 
the genend view taken of it by the com- 
munity, it is mcuch safer, though it may 
be more troublesome to the administra* 
toss, not to proceed with the utmost ra- 
pidity which it is practicable to attain ; 
wad the delay of a few moi^s^ or even a 
fesLt or two, is not an object compared 
with the evik that arise from hasty pro- 
ceedings. This has, it may be feaced, 
been lost sight of in some instances, of 
whidi eompkiats have been made. 

It is obvious that this discretienary 
power cannpot be allowed to exist, udk^s 
great care it taJben in the exercise of it, 
and, as already observed, sometimes it had 
better not be retained. K money was to 
be given, as formeriy, to idle lads; self ^ 
willed and passionate workmen^ drunken 
bwbimds, and- men who receive very 
lai^ wagies for weeks together, but who 
mi^ uo> provision for bad times ; or to 
diose who upon losing a few days' work, 
look to die rate payers to make it up to 
Ihem, elaimii^as a ri^t what is hardly 
a necessity — if such cases Deceived out- 
relief, the ratepayer would justly have to 
eompiain of being wrongeo. still, the 
pauper is not to he allowed to perish, but 
food and lodging should only be afforded 
to him, stricdy in return for his labwor, 
«nd under the regulations of in-mainten- 
ance. This offers an effectual test, and 
die only reai test which has yet been 
discovered, to ascertain how far such per- 
sons as- have been described are really 
in need ; to them no other relief can be 
<^ered, and by them it should be received 
widi thankfulness. 

Widi regard to the sick, it certainly is 
desirable that aU should be enabled to 
meet the demands of temporary illness 
by their owu resources, or the aid of 
fnends ; and if not able so to do, they 
should be removed, to have the advant^e 
ef die hospital departn^ent in the Union 
house. Biit where sudden affliction, or 
other circumstances prevent this, (such as 
the party being the father or motner of a 
family, in which there are individuals 
able to assist in nursing,) then the Board, 
to which I r^er, has always encouraged 



the relieving officer to attend fully to the 
case without delay, and not to hesitate 
as to whatever ouday was really necessary, 
and would tend to promote recovery. He 
always has the power to direct immediate 
medical relief, subject to his reporting the 
case to the GiiardisHis, and his proceed- 
ings have always been found satisfactory, 
(kit-relief in sickness is thus affisrded in 
every description of case where needful^ 
and not less fully than under the old law. 
Relief in money or articles of necessity 
also is given in case of the illness of 
the wife, or of heavy affliction, such as a 
temporary epidemic or fever among the 
children. Under the advice of the as^ 
sistant commissioner, who happened to be 
present when the case came before the 
Board, relief was give» and continued 
about six weeks to a labouring man in re- 
gular work, and not residin? within the 
limitsof the Union, upon its being shown 
that his wife was just confined, while some 
of the children were at the same time iH 
with the measles, and that aid was 
needed. 

With respect tolhe3ferftca/-4rra«^ig- 
nwnti, the Union in question has been 
favourably situated, by having several 
respectable practitioners willing to co- 
operate ; although an attempt was made 
to induce them to embarrass the cause 
of real humanity, by withholding their 
offers of service. Three were appointed 
to as many districts, which were liot 
too large to receive due attention. The 
result has been very satisfactory. Under 
the sickness of last winter, unexampled 
in its severity, and general in its extent, 
no case was found to have been passed 
without attention. The result of per* 
sond inquiry by the guardians, in the 
lau'gest parishes, was gratifying, and die 
same medical officers were re-appointed. 
The remuneration is upon the principle t)f 
a sick club, which is good in several res- 
pects, especially ashy the bulk of the per- 
sons entitled to it being inserted i:^n its 
lists at the beginning of the year, they can 
<^tain medie^ attendance whenever need- 
ful, without even having to resort to the 
relieving officer, so that they receive 
medical aid even more promptly than 
under the old law. Another advantage 
is, that it is thus clearly ascertained 
who receive gratuitous attendance, as 
paupers. There is no longer an in- 
ducement, as under tiie old law, to con- 
tract with a parish for a round sum, and 
then to require payment fi*om all who 
can be induced to discharge a bill, even 
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though actually receiving parochial relief. 
Instances occurred at the commencement 
of the Union, of persons applying for re- 
lief, merely that they might pay the 
medical hill of the person who received an 
annual sum from their parishes, for giving 
medical attendance to all their poor. In 
the first year the remuneration given to 
the medical officers was too low, hut the 
terms are now considerably increased. 
Still, the medical arrangements can hardly 
be considered as fuUy completed, for 
however suitable a plan may be found in 
theory, some unforeseen difficulties must 
be expected to arise in practice. It would 
be well if the diflPerent Boards conferred 
frequently with the medical men upon 
this subject, till plans can be fully settled, 
satisfactory to both parties ; and neither 
should expect to establish their own 
views without some concessions. 

The medical arrangements under the 
old law were not satisfactory. During 
the few months in whi^h the Board had 
to act under the old system, they had 
cause for interference in some cases, in a 
manner which has not since been requi- 
site, though the Guardians have desired, 
and have sought to be informed of any 
case, wherein full attention had not been 
given. 

The fabulous accounts of numerous 
coroners* inquests having been held upon 
cases occasioned by the new law, are now 
generally and properly exploded. Upon 
this point, I would, however, distinctly 
say; that no case has occurred sipce the 
formation of the Union to which I refer, 
in which the death of the party could in 
any way be attributed to the operation 
of the poor laws. 

The reader of the foregoing statement 
will probably be satisfied that the ad- 
ministration of out-relief to the poor 
under the new. l&w, is not, or need not 
be, such as has continually been re- 
presented. He, however, may say^ What 
then has been the advantage ? I would 
reply, that, in a moral view it has been 
very great, by no longer affording a pre- 
mium to fraud and deception ; also it has 
assisted the industrious labourer, by di- 
recting his efforts aright, and by estab- 
lishing a wide distinction between him and 
depraved or indolent characters, it has 
already m some degree obtained better 
wages for him, and will do so still more. 
These benefits surely are important. 
The pecuniary saving, aiso, though I consi- 
der a much less advantage, ought not to be 
left out of sight ; and I can state, that at 



the present time, the reduction of out- 
relief is nearly one-half, when com- 
pared with the old system ! and yet I am 
satisfied that the relief, where right and 
proper for it to be affijrded, is not less 
than formerly was given. I might say, 
in many cases, it is more. The in- 
maintenance has somewhat increased, 
but upon a faAr calculation there is every 
reason to believe, Aat the total expendi- 
ture for the poor, which, previously to 
the Union, was fully 10,000/., on the 
average, will not, during the next year, 
much exceed 6000/., and will gradually 
diminish still farther. 

How this saving is made, it is not easy 
precisely to state, since in this Union 
there was not, as in many others, an 
obvious and palpable system of wrong as 
to any one class, ana the able-bodied 
out-pay was not considerable. But when 
taken in the aggregate, it is plain that 
there was much amiss; for out of a 
population of 16,000 individuals at the 
last census, more than 3000 were re- 
ceiving parochial relief in a greater or 
less degree. Pauperism had b^n firmly 
fixed upon the mass of the population, to 
an extent which no cursory observer 
would have supposed, and which, indeed, 
was not known, until the data ascertained 
under the new poor law brought it to 
light. In a community considered as 
respectable and well circumstanced, one 
individual of every five was a pauper! 
More than half this number have now 
disappeared from the list, which, vrithout- 
the change of system introduced by the 
new law, would have increased every 
year. 

In this letter I have confined my 
statement to the subject of out-relief, 
wishing to combat the erroneous impres- 
sions which have been made upon that 
subject. I have also shown that the 
remarks made in my former letters, as to 
the out-relief, likely to be still continued, 
have proved to be correct. My design 
is, in a second com^iunication, to de- 
scribe the in-maintenance system in the 
new Union house, and I may probably 
trouble you vrith a third, conveying a 
few observations as to some alterations in 
the law, and in the rules of the conmiis- 
sioners, which may be considered desira- 
ble. MOLUD. 



P. S.— That I may not be misunder- 
stood, I would again state, that the main 
object for presenting the above details is> 
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to show that the alteration in the Poor Law 
has not caused that violet and painfiil 
alteration which has been falsely repre- 
sented. But I do not hesitate to express 
an opinion, that the diminution of out-re- 
lief is to be steadily kept in view, as it ever 
will be productive or many evils. The 
vrriter of the following letter, one of the 
communications already alluded to, sug- 
gests in simple terms the two best and 
most efficient substitutes for out-relief at 
the cost of the. rate-payers ; namely, the 
mutual co-operation of thepoorer classes, 
and the rightly durected eflorts of chris- 
tian charity. The subject may be en- 
larged upon, but in the first instance it 
cannot be brought forward better than 
in the words of me writer. 

To the Editor of the Visitor. 

Sir, — Having seen in one of your 
numbers a hint for all religious bodies of 
christians to maintain their own poor,"^ 
I think it quite scriptural, and would be 
creditable to all real christian societies. 
The word of truth is, ** Love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself." Christitos are breth- 
ren in the Lord, and how much more 
ought they to love one another, and show 
to the world that they do not love in 
diought or word only, but in deed and in 
truth ! What I have to say on the subject 
is simply this, that the poor should be in- 
structed to pay one penny, or more if 
they could, weekly, and thus raise a fund 
for their mutual relief in time of affliction 
and want. Those in better circumstan- 
ces might give weekly what they pleased. 
I hope, sir, you will think on this sub- 
ject again, and dress it in a better garb 
than I can for the religious public, hoping 
the Lord will bless the feeble efibrt to 
stir up the religious part of the commu- 
nity, to show they love each other ac- 
cording to their Maker's command, and 
i^eeably to what they preach. This 
simple plan adopted, would ease the Poor 
Rates wonderfully, and cast a glory on 
Christianity, which is its own. 

I am yours respectfully, 
A Constant Readbb. 



THE REGARD DUE TO THE SCRIPTURES. 

Ip the Bible is indeed the book of God, 
containing an express supernatural reve- 
lation of his will on subiects of the highest 
importance to mankind, then its blessed 
Author must be entitled to adoring grati- 
* See MoLVD, Letter vii., Visitor for I8C6, page 308. 



tude from all upon whom the boon is 
conferred. It is only necessary for us 
seriously to reflect on our natural con- 
dition as rational and accountable, yet 
fallen, guilty, and perishing creatures, in 
order to be convinced that a source which 
4ets in upon our dreary circumstances a 
flood of Divine light, full, glorious, and 
satisfying, not only claims to be most 
highly appreciated, but to have its appre- 
ciation accompanied by feelings of the 
most lively thankfulness towards the God 
of all grace. How dark the prospects of 
those who are destitute of this "light of 
the Lord !" How unenviable the state 
of those who reject it, and walk in the 
light of their own fire, and in the sparks 
of their own kindling! On the other 
hand, how blessed the people that know 
the joyful sound! They walk in the 
light of the Divine countenance. In the 
name of the Lord they rejoice all the 
day, and in his righteousness they are 
exalted. His word is a lamp unto their 
feet, and a light unto their path, amidst 
all the labyrinths and perplexities of 
the present world, and effectually dispels 
the^ gloom of the grave, by its fuU re- 
velation of life and immortality in the 
world to come. Let the recollection, 
that for all the guidance, consolation, 
and support, which it is made the instru-. 
ment of conveying to us, we are in- 
debted to Him, who, on account of our 
apostacy, might justly have abandoned 
us to the blackness of darkness for ever, 
excite us to the exercise of unceasing 
gratitude and praise. 

Let us also attentively consider the 
regard which is due to the volume of in- 
spiration. If "all Scripture is given 
by inspiration of God, and is profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness," it be- 
hoves us to receive and treat it " not as 
the word of men, but, as it is in truth, 
the word of God." If we possess con- 
vincing evidence that no part of Scrip- 
ture was the simple result of human 
agency, but occupies a place in the sacred 
record, in consequence of the all-wise 
and infallible influence of the Holy 
Spirit, the whole volume must demand 
the exercise of those dispositions, and the 
application of those prmciples, which 
are strictly accordant with its paramount 
character and design. It claims our 
most profound reverence and submission. 
A communication made in the way of 
miraculous interposition is not to be 
treated with levity. Every approach to 
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sacli a temper of mind k 14ghly eensnr- 
able. No dispesitioa can possiUy be 
more at varianoe with the stamp of Pi- 
Tinity which the Bible exhibits, or the 
thrilling interests which its truths in- 
volve. A spirit of genuine humility, 
childlike simplicity, and -de^ altentioD, 
must ever cnaracterise the man who 
gives it a suitable reoeption. And that 
he alone has treason to espeet the Divine 
regard is the solemn decree of Jehovah, 
^' To this man will I look, even to him 
^lat is poor and of a contrite spirk, and 
trembleth at my word." Where such a 
spirit is found, unreserved suhmissioii, 
both of intellect and heart, will be its 
certain concomitant. Instead of proudly 
opxK>sing the statements of Scripture, 
because they may not accord with pro- 
conceived notions, or favourite hypo- 
theses, there will be a cheerful reun- 
quishment of everv thing that is inc«aa- 
sistent with the will of God. 

The Bible also claims our sober, 
careful, sedulous, and comprehensive 
studv. The conviction that it contains a 
revelation oi the mind of Grod, and em- 
braces subjects superlatively important 
in regard to our present and eternal well- 
being, ought to excite to {be diligent 
and unremitting perusal of its pages. 
7o answer its purpose, it must be under- 
stood. It is written in the language of 
men, and must therefore be studied and 
interpreted agreeably to the general 
principles oi language. Whatever there 
may be in the nature of its contents, or 
in certain peculiarities ^ its diction, 
which requires a modification of the or- 
dinary rules of interpretation, yet these 
rules are constantiy to be kept in view, 
if we would attain to just and acoinrate 
ideas of the subjects which it reveals. 
The exact meaning of terms, phrases, 
and modes of expression is to be care- 
fully ascertained ; the subject matter of 
entire porticms is to be definitely mailed; 
the dependance of one part upon an- 
other, and the ooherence of each with 
all, are diligently to be traced ; Mid in 
conducting die entire process of investi- 
gation, the greatest care is to be taken 
never to indulge in speculation, never to 
give the reins to fancy, and never to lose 
sight of the practical appliances <rf the 
truths that are discovered. We should 
be particularly on our guard, lest we 
introduce conceptions or doctrines of our 
own into the Scriptures ; a practice aw- 
fully common, but to which no small 
degree of guilt mtist attach, since it is 



the substitiKtion cf more hnman opmioti 
for the dictates of the blessed Spirit, a 
counterfeiting of his holy inspiratieB. 
I^ us strive to obtain «q extei»sive and 
solid acquMBtaace with the contents of 
the sacred velioae. While we ppesume 
not to be wise above what k writt^i, h^ 
joa never rest satisfied wi<ji any degrees 
of knowledge whidi £idl below this 
stmdapd sum^ied bv lh^ in^>ired word. 

That wora is a imne in wbieh we magr 
eoQtinnaUy dig, and still find beds of the 
most abundant ore to jrewurd our im- 
wearied research. 

The holy B&ok likewise daims oor 
steady and unalienable attachment-^ 
" How kwe I ikj law " is an exdama^ 
tion which has been responded to by the 
hearts of the pious in every age. Its 
excellence is unrivalled ; its Divine au- 
thority is fully substantiated. The light 
which it supplies is sufficient for every 
holy and spiritual purpose. The cer- 
tainty of the truths which it teaches has 
ever proved an immoveable rook, on 
which tl:^ minds of bdievers have 
rested with security and delight. Let 
ua, therefore, hold fast the faith&il word. 
Let us not be children, tossed too and 
fro, and carried about with evsery wukI of 
doctrine by the sleight of men, and cun- 
ning craftmess, whereby they lie in wait 
to deceive ; but adhering to the tru& in 
love, let us grow up into him in aU 
thixigs, who is the Head, even Ohrist, 
E{^. iv. 14, 15. Let us not be sooa 
shsd^en in mind, or tinoubled by any |>re- 
tended inspizaticm or utterance, (/itqr<e ^ 
irvtvjioTOQyiLriT^ Sua XoyoVf 2 Thess. ii. 2.) 
A careful review of miraculous fMreten- 
sions in different ages of ^he church, wij) 
convince us, that ^y jdl, more or less, 
exhibit identical features of character ; 
that they may be originally traced to a 
latent dissati^Gu^tion with ^sting ek^ 
cumstanoes, an over-excii^nent of feel- 
ing, the ix^uence of a kixuria^ or 
heated imagination, ^ the pressure of a 
certain state 'Of bodily temperament 4 
and that they have been nourished and 
supported by a depreciation of the written 
word, crude or disproportionate notions 
respecting some of its prophetical an- 
nouncements, the total absence of con- 
sistent interpretation with re^>ect to the 
Scriptures generally, and no amaW por- 
tion of arrogance and pride. Whik it 
cannot be doubted, that mai^, perhaps 
most of those Who have believed in 
thexriy have ^en really pious ; it is n» 
less certain, that ^y have suffered great 
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iirjury in tiieir soids from indulgence in 
the spiritual retellings produced by en- 
thusiasm jmd halktcination of mind. 
^Vlien meivifully recovered out of tibe 
mare into which they had faU^i, they 
liare again bowed with becoming rever- 
ence to the authority of the Divine tes- 
timony, to ^e exclusion of all human 
follies and vi^^aries; and, *& new-bem 
babes, they have desired the sincere 
milk of the word, diat diey might grow 
'ifeoreby unto salvation.— *i>r. Henderson. 



TH£ FLOUiRIBUINO STATE OF THE 
&I0HTE0U6. 

Prosperttt in the divine life is the 
diristian's duty, wad therefore he is 
ecrnimanded to , grow m grace land in 
.the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour. 
It is his desire, and hence he prays, 
Strengthen, O (>od, that which thou hast 
•wrought for us. It is his privilege, and 
-dius it is prodded for and secured by 
Divine promise, ^^.Hie righteous i^aU 
hold on his way^ and he tluit hath elean 
liands shall be JBtronger and stronger." 
Thus David here tells us that "the 
righteous shall flourish," and he tells us — 

How he shall flourish. 

/' He shall flourish like the pahn tree, 
he shall grow lake a* cedar in Lebanon." 
Of the wicked he had just befwe said, 
** When the wieked spring as the .grass, 
and when all the workers of iniquity do 
flourish, it is that they shall be d^troyed 
for ever;" they flouridb as the grass, 
which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast 
into the oven. What a contrast with the 
worthlessness, the weakness, transitori- 
ness and destiny of grass, in a warm 
climate too, are the palm tree ^nd the 
cedar in Lebanon ! They are evergreens ; 
how beautifully, how firmly, how largely 
ihey grow ; how strong and lofty is the 
cedar ; how upright andmajestic and tall 
the palm tree ! The palm also bears 
fruit-dates, like "bunches of grapes. It 
sometimes yields a hundred weight tit 
once. 

He tells us where he shall floimdi. 

** Those that be planted in the house of 
the Lord shall flourish in the courts of 
our God." The allusion is striking. It 
compares the house of God to a garden 
or fine well watered soil, favourable to 
Ae life and verdure and fertility of the 
trees fixed there. The reason is, that in 
the sanctuary we have the communion of 
saints. There our fellowship is with the 
Pather and with his Son Jesus Christ. I 



There are dispensed the ordinances i&i 
religion and the word of truth. There 
€rod comnuDMieth the blessing, even life 
for evermore. " Blessed is the man that 
heareth rae, watching daily at my gates, 
waiting at the posts of my doors." They 
that wait wpon die Lord renew Aeir 
strength. Hence from ikeir own ex- 
perience, as well as from Ihe word of 
promise, they are increasingly induced to 
say with David, " I will dwell in the 
lM)use of the Lord for ever.^' 

He also tdls ns ivhen he shall flourish. 

" They shall still bring forth fruit m old 
age." This is to show the permanency 
of their principles, and to distinguish 
them from natural productions. 

" The plants of grace shall ever live ; 
Nature decays, but grace must thrive ; 
Time, that doth alUhlngs else impair, 
Still makes them flourish strong and fair." 

The believer does not escape all the 
effects of years. The eye may grow dim, 
the ear become dull of hearing. But as 
the outward man peri^th, the inward 
man is renewed day by day. The young 
christian is lovely like a tree in the blos- 
soms of spring; the aged christian is 
valuable like a tree in autumn bending 
with ripe fruit. We therefore look for 
something superior in old disciples: 
more deadness to the world, the vanity 
of which they have had more opportuni- 
ties to see ; more meekness of wisdom ; 
more disposition to make sacrifices for 
the sake of peace; more maturity of 
judgment in divine things ; more con- 
fidence in God ; more richness of ex- 
perience. 

He also tells us wki/ he shall flourish. 
" They shall be fat and flourishing, to 
show that the Lord is upright." We 
might rather have supposed that it was 
necessary to show that they were upright. 
But by the grace of Gtni they are what 
they are ; not they, but the grace of God 
which is in them. From Him is their 
fruit found. Their preservation and 
fertility therefore are to the praise and 
glory of God ; and as what he does for 
them he had engaged to do, it displays 
his truth as well as his mercy, and proves 
that he is upright. This cleaving also to 
Him with purpose of heart and not turn- 
ing away from him, whatever temptations 
the world presents, shows that they have 
found him to be "^at he had given him- 
self out to be, and what they had taken 
him to be. Had He deceived or disap- 
pointed them, they would have forsaken 
him. But He has always dealt with them, 
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he has surpassed their hopes. They, 
therefore, love their Master and his work, 
and are willing to follow him to prison 
or to death, to show that he is upright. 

David, therefore, attests this from his 
own experience. Let every one speak 
as he finds. I cannot but magnify his 
name, and recommend Him to those who 
want a dependence that will not, cannot 
give way. I have tried Him, and tried 
him much and long. I never served him 
for nought I never called upon Him in 
vain. I never trusted in Him, and was 
confounded. '* He is my Rock, and there 
is no unrighteousness in Him." 

Bev, W, Jay, 



OLD HUMPHREY ON BEGGING, 
BORROWING, AND STEALING. 

Though begging is a bad trade, and 
a beggar by profession, at best, is but 
an unworthy example, yet are there 
times when a begging I must go. 

You must not imagine that I tie up one 
of my legs, and hobblealong on crutches 
as some beggars do ; or, that buttoning 
myself in a blue jacket, I pass myself on 
for a one armed sailor. No ! no ! I do 
neither the one nor the other, not even 
so much as slinging a wallet over my 
shoulder, and yet, as I said before, often 
and often do I go a begging. Let me ad- 
vise you to do the same. 

If, by accident or design, you have in- 
jured or wronged any of your fellow- 
sinners, be not ashamed to beg their 
forbearance and forgiveness If you 
have the opportunity of doing good, beg 
of the abundance of the rich to relieve 
the necessities of the poor; and when 
kneeling at a throne of mercy, beg 
humbly and heartily for God^s grace and 
every christian affection, that you may 
live to increase the comfort of all around 
you, and the glory of the E^deemer. 

I can't get on at all without borrowing, 
and though in money matters there is no 
gainsaying the truth, *'He who goes a 
borrowing goes a sorrowing,** it is not 
exactly the case in all instances. 

I find that the more I borrow of some 
things and the more I owe, the richer I 
get ; so much so, that if I had borrowed 
more largely than I have done, during 
my life, I should now be abundantly 
better qualified to write for your edifi- 
cation. 

Whenever I meet with a striking 



thought on any subject better than my 
own, and if it oe not better it must be 
bad enough, whenever I fell in with a 
valuable tibought, I invariably borrow it, 
and make as good a use of it as. I can. 
Not that I wish to show off in the gifts 
of another, like the jackdaw decked with 
peacock plumes, but that I am more 
anxious to be a useful letter-carrier than 
a useless letter- writer. 

If Old Humphrey cannot play " the 
first fiddle** in a good cause, he is very 
wiUing to play the second ; and if he 
have no edffying remarks of his own to 
bring forward, he is anxious to lay before 
you some &at he has borrowed from his 
neighbours. 

But if you have thought it at all strange 
that I should beg and borrow, what wUl 
you say when you know that I now and 
then steal, or try to take away from 
others what is their own, and not mine ? 
Though I pick no man's pocket, and filch 
away no man*s purse, yet I do try to 
deprive many of their bad habits and pro- 
pensities. I try to take from them against 
their own consent, that which they too 
dearly prize. I take away without per- 
mission, when I can, one man*s folly and 
pride, and another man*s bitterness and 
infideUty. I would not willingly have 
the things I steal found in my possession, 
for they would do me more mischief than 
good ; but I would, if I could, deprive 
old and young, simple and sage, friends 
and enemies, of every evil thought, and 
word, and deed. 



PERMANENT BEAUTY. 

PJBEMANENT bcauty is not that which 
consists in symmetry of form, dignity of 
mien, graceiiilness of motion, loveliness 
of colour, regularity of features, gopdli- 
ness of complexion, or cheerfulness of 
countenance ; because age and disease, to 
which all are liable, and from which 
none are exempt, will sooner or later 
destroy all these. That alone is perma- 
nent beauty which arises from the purity 
of the mind, and the sanctity of the 
heart, and agreeableness of the manners, 
and chasteness of the conversation. If 
the outward form be handsome, it ap- 
pears to greater advantage ; and if it be 
not so, it is as easily discerned, and as 
justly appreciated. That, therefore, 
which in the sight of God is of great 
price, ought to be so in Uie judgment of 
men. 
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THE LAST GREAT EARTHQUAKE IN 
SYRIA.* 

I MUST omit, for the present, any de- 
scription of the state of tne people, towns, 
and villages of the country intervening 
from Beyrout to Gish, a village situated 
en a high mountain two hours n. w. of 
Safat It is sufficient to say, that at 
nearly all the places which we have 
passed on our way thither, and where 
the earthquake was felt, nothing has 
been left behind but destruction, desola- 
tion, and human misery. The few who 
have survived this dreadful overthrow 
are struck with consternatioif, which 
makes them appear more like so many 
lunatics, than men of sound reason ; 
brooding over the fragments of their 
habitations, and bemoaning their rela- 
tives, who are still lying underneath the 
ruins. The first question put to us 
everywhere was, ** K the day of judg- 
ment has not already begun ?" 

But let me give you a more particular 
description of the scene of desolation of 
that village which I have above alluded 
to— Gish. It was once a well-built 
place, but now completely destroyed and 
overthrown : not a house, yea, not a 
single stone was permitted to keep its 

Elace. Its inhabitants, who were two 
undred and fifty, have all, except 
fifteen, been bmied under the ruins. 
Of fifty christians who were assembled 
in the church for evening prayer, none 
escaped alive, except the priest, who was 
protected by the small arch or vault of 
the altar where he was officiating. This 
place is now completely deserted. 

Here we remained monday night, Ja- 
nuary 16, 1807, and pitched our tent to 
the west of the ruins. The night being so 
cold and dewy as to make our teeth 
chatter, obliged us to make a fire ; and 
the wood of the fallen roofs and broken 
doors, served to feed the fire with. 
Though our chill subsided, still we could 
not but shudder at the mournful recol- 
lection of the means by which this sudden 
change was efiected ; that materials which 
not three weeks ago constituted the 
abode of man, had become useful only 
as fuel to cheer the chilly traveller and 
the roving arab, on this inhospitable 
mountain, during the cold night. 

The aspect of this village and its vi- 
cinity is most lamentable. Every ap- 
pearance of and about this place is de- 
solation and gloominess. The domestic 

♦ Extracted from a letter "wrritten by E. Scott 
CatauAD, from Beyrout. 



animals are running wild, having none 
to take care of them. The faithful dogs, 
with indefatigable perseverance, tried to 
remove the heaps of stones which hid 
their owners from their sight, and broke 
out every now and then into the most 
mournful bowlings, when they^ found 
that the efibrts of their weak paws were 
spent in vdn. Even inanimate nature 
wears the garb of mourning. AU 
things seem to participate in the cala- 
mity which has befaflen their proper 
owners, except wild human nature, un- 
renewed by the spirit of the Saviour. 
For such, it is a season of joy, and of 
reaping a harvest on which they bestowed 
no labour, and gathering treasures which 
they never deposited. Here we found 
several roving arabs, with their swift 
dromedaries tied near their sides, and 
themselves actively engaged in digging 
the ruins in search of perishable riches. 
We met many people on our way hither, 
loaded with boxes, and many other 
portable articles from this place, and 
from other ruined villages, and who car- 
ried them off to their respective dens 
with an air of triumph and of joy. 

We set out the next morning, the 
17th, for Safat; and, after a ride of two 
hours and a half, found ourselves in the 
midst of the ruins of this once holy and 
populous city. Hitherto it has been, ac- 
cording to the expression of our Lord, 
^'a city set upon a hill:" but,, alas! 
now, in the language of another passage 
of Scripture, ** she, which was exalted 
unto heaven, has been brought down to 
hell." The whole city is one mass of 
ruins ; not a house remains standing : 
even the castle, which has many times 
withstood the violence of men, has given 
way completely to the impetuosity of the 
shock. The few remaining inhabitants, 
with ghastly countenances and tattered 
clothes, are scattered over the four sides 
of their mountain, and seem to have 
survived only to pine away the more 
gradually in their bitter sufferings ; for 
the majority of them are destitute both 
of shelter and of sufficient clothing, 
which is indispensably requisite for re- 
sisting the severe winter mountain air. 

I was accosted in every direction, by 
those remaining of my acquaintance, 
with showers of tears, informing me of 
their awful bereavements ; endeavouring 
to derive consolation from a weak worm 
of the earth like' themselves, who could 
give them in return nothing better than 
a few tears of sympathy. Having 
2h 
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directed tiiem to look up to Him wbo 
csme to Innd op the broken^bearted, I 
took leave of tbem, voA rejoined my 
diristian friends. After baying phebed 
<mr tents in a positiMi wbidh commanded 
an excdlenty er more properly speaking, 
m most swful tiew of ibe destroetiMft of 
ibis plaee, I sit down for a wbile to cob- 
tempate tbe scene bcifore me, ^e im^ 
pression of wbieb could net but be deeply 
melaneboly. Aller reflect in g a little on 
tbe field of imsery before me, wbicb 
was destruction and misery itself, I be-* 
gan to feel as one lost in amazement, 
not knowing witb wbat to begin, not 
seeing any end in relieving a wretebed- 
ness so femomlen and unbounded. Wbo 
has wberewltbal to satisfy tbe wants of 
tbe infant orphan, wbose penetrating 
cries for its fondling mother strike 
teougb tbe beart P Wbo bas &e power 
cf administering satisikctory comfort to 
tbe bereaved parents, and eVMing from 
tbeir memory tbe indelible and inex'* 
pressible groans and entreaties of their 
expiring ofispring from bencotb tbe 
rums, to wbom they could lend no aid 
nor succour ? Or wbo can a£Pord to the 
old and infirm that necessary service 
wbicb tbe decrepitude of age requires, 
and wbicb filial affisction can alone sup- 
ply ? Wbo can clothe all the naked, 
who have no covering from ib» cold, 
who are wet with tbe s^wets of tbe 
mountain, and en^raee the redt for 
want tjf shelter ? Wbo can give strength 
to the wounded, and tobhn who is on t^ 
bed (tf languisyng ? Are not all tbs»e 
prerogatives belonging to tl» Almighty 
alone, who is the Fa&er of the h&er* 
less, and die Judge of the widow ; wbo 
bas the power to kill, and to mske alive? 
Does it not exclusively belong to him, 
who both can, and ultimately will wipe 
sway all teao^ from off all faces, to give 
to tne poor sufPerers the oil of joy for 
mourning, and the garment of pndse for 
the spirit a( heaviness? Whereas frail 
man m all these cases mast prore bm 
s miserable comforter. 

I was overpowered willi these feelings, 
but I did not let them proceed too far. I 
soon recalkd to mrind that I had not set 
out witb the intention of despafering over, 
OT merely eondoiing with the situation 
of the poor sufiferers, but to relieve and 
endeavour to remove from this mass oi 
misery as much as possible for human 
beings ; and with these resolutions, Mr. 
Thompson and I we»e up and going. 

We directed omr steps at first in search 



of ^e wounded, whose st^Rsiings ck^ed 
immediate relief. We went from tent 
to tent, inqiiiring stfter tbem^ andr in- 
speetiag ^leir wonads. To describe 
menr natore, and speeHy them partiev* 
krly, wocdd require surgical MW; suffice 
it to sa^, that some were fearfrd to ti» 
utmost degree. There were legs and 
arms crashed to pieces, and mostlr Maefe 
from mortifieaiioB ; for some of tbear 
amputatiOBr would hove been too late. 
In some tmes, fragments of flesh wete 
baaoging from the bones ; and, in otbera, 
tbe fieahr was taken clean away, and tbtf 
bones left bare. The l^gs of some weft 
broken close to the knee-jobit, said 9i 
others as faigb as the upper part of ite 
thigh. Som« were alreaay expiring frooi 
the effects of their wounds, and othesr 
were not far from it This, boweref^ 
was not the vror^t ; some of these bad 
at least comfortable tents, and attend* 
ance from their frkinds and rektmK. 
But we were brought to some ruins, tbe 
upper part of winch was ei^irely de»* 
troyed, and the lower port, though stift 
stan^ngr shattered in many places, md 
threatening to give way before any 
lei^ftb of time. Into these we were 
obliged to enter by laying ourselves flit 
on our hades, ani sliding through a 
miatt aperture. Th^e mxaenMe and 
dangerous cells formed tbe abode at 
many wounded ; and thou^ one of iStkem 
did not exceed e%ht feet sipiare,. we 
found there about ten sufimrs, seaae 
with brokee kgs and arms, and some 
With other serious rajuories, which rea* 
dered the apmrtments l&e open graven^ 
in which we could scaredy remafai a 
couple of mimites vrithout a fbeling ef 
sickness. The bad and eoi^i^ air, 
joined to* the alarming niprebension ef 
the building giving way altc^geiber, fhmi 
some of the eartfa^iakes which dsOy 
harassed this plaoe,^ were ssffidei^ ag* 
gravations of tbeir sufle^g to hurry 
many of the woimded prenu^urely isl» 
eternity. 

TbeKe considerations led im to deters 
mine ofi ere^ing a. hospital lor those wi» 
had not shelter and attendance, widuit^ 
whicb any other relief must be usdesi: 
and we accordingly traversed the moun- 
tain in dHfisrent diredtienB in search ef a 
suitable place, sbelter^ from die north 
and west winds, which are cold and wet^ 
In this, after mux^ wanderii^, we sos* 
ceeded. 

I then proceeded to Rabbi Gerson, <me 
of the chief rabbis, or leading men of 
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liie c(Hnimiiik7 of Chasidka, to acquaint 
kim with our pkn, which he greatlj ap'- 
prored, and promised to lend us two 
kundred boards 'to roof the building. 
They belonged, he said, to a widow and 
grown-up £tughter, over whom he is 
i^^pmnted guardian. But as they w.ere 
fa«ried under the ruins, he advised us to 
engage men to take them out ; and we 
aecordin^y wrote to the governor to pro* 
cure for us twenty labourers, and six 
carpenters, who came next m<»ming. 

Wednesday, 18th. Rose very early 
la die morning, and went to search the 
part of the ruins which was pointed out 
to us yesterday as that in which the 
boards lay. But owing to the position in 
which thus city stood, on the declivity of 
the mountain, the ruins were as if from 
« single building, and it was, therefore, 
hard, even for the owners themselves, 
to distinguish the positioo of the respec- 
tive houses. However, after much toil, 
and searching the ruins for upwards of 
an hour and a half, we discovered the 

r. But how surprised were we to find 
widow and her daughter watching 
^e approach, and boldly refusmg to let 
us bskve a single board till we i^ould 
have paid for it. Remonstrance with 
those who, *^ beii^ often reproved, hard- 
enad their necks, was altogether vain. 
I used all possible means to convince 
^Ksm that at such a season, when the 
«ok and afficted around were dying from 
fiokL and bad aoeommodatioQ, the kn^ 
guage of '* minel** and ^^thme" ought to 
be fbandoned by those wlu^n the mercy 
^ God had preserved alive : but it had 
little or no effect on them. I then re- 
turned to Rabbi Gerson, wi& whom I 
settled diat the boards shmild be paid for 
<mt of the funds of the community. 

Having finished the transaction with 
these b«£d-faced women, orders were 
giv^i to the cowardly antbs, who posi- 
tively paused to enter the ruins, lest an 
earth(}uidL« should Jbring down a part 
which overhung the place where they 
w^e to dig. ^n^ey w^re induced, how- 
' ever, on my goug before, smd beginning 
to wfMrk, to foUow my example. After a 
oouple of hours* labour, we got out all 
the boards; but these materials were not 
half sirf&oient, and we were oUiged to go 
from ruin to rum in semrch of mmre. 
Doors, shuitten, and remains of roois 
and presses, answered the purpose very 
well ; and after we had collected sufficient 
materials, we set to work, and in two 
days of great exertion, the hospital was 



completed. It was sixty feet in length, 
in breadth eighteen, and eight in height; 
sufficient to accommodate from one hun- 
dred and twenty to (me hundred and 
fifty patients. 

I'lmrsday, 1 9th. At 3 p. m. I left 
the men to go on with the work, and 
taking* along with me the son of the 
british agent, who also understands a 
little of medicine, went round to inspect , 
'the wounded, and to inf<H*m them aboi:^ 
the hospital, to which it was intended to 
carry all but those in the last stage of 
mortification, who had probably less than 
twenty-four hours to live. Leaving the 
encampment of the community of the 
Chasi(uroj who were scattered on the 
east of the ruins, we proceeded to that 
of the Parasim, on the slope of the hill 
to tlie north ; and having inspected their 
wounds, we advanced to the Sephazdim 
on the west. Here was unfolded to our 
view a scene of misery beyond what I 
had yet witnessed ; for besides the ex» 
pu4ng groans of the many wounded, 
within and without the tents, which made 
us shudder, still more uniform lamenta- 
tion reached our ears from those who 
were flawing the dead which had been 
disinterred from beneatii the ruins, and 
who were carried in sciU'es down the hiU 
to be re-interred at the burial-sround in 
the valley. Prooeeding a littfe fiirther 
towards the south, we found, near a 
laige cistern, a multitude of both sexes, 
bualy employed in wa^uog and dressing 
those who had died the same day of th^ 
wounds. We then climbed up the hill 
on the south, which had been chosen by 
the christians and mohammedans as their 
fdace of encampment, and thence pro- 
ceeded towards the hospital, which we 
reached after sunset, and where we found 
already about forty patients. 

Friday, 20th. Rose very early in the 
morning, and went to inspect the 
wound^ in the hospital, whose number 
had greatly increased during the night. 
But in what a melancholy and forlimi 
state did we find these poor wretches ; 
witiiout attendance, without bedding, 
without sufficient clothing, without the 
means of procuring a single meal ! Their 
wounds had not been dr^ed for a fort- 
night, nor had they wherewith to dress 
them. Their languishing eyes and ema* 
ciated countenances were fixed on us for 
relief. Having brought along with us 
both stuff and ready-made clothes, be- 
sides some money, we could meet some 
of the more urgent wants of these poor 
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sufferers, at least for the present ; and 
having left my christian friends here, to 
cleanse, to bind, to mollify with ointment, 
the putrefying sores of the inmates, I 
went to the chief rabbis of the different 
communities, to acquaint them with the 
indispensable requisites for the sick in the 
hospitals, which they all promised to 
contribute. That vigilance and pastoral 
. care which ought to distinguish leaders 
of communities, and which should espe- 
cially be exercised during the time of 
misfortune, had disappeared from the 
minds of the chief persons here, before 
the grief in which they were absorbed. 
What was urged upon them as necessary 
they would do; otherwise they would 
have left it undone. Thence I went in 
search of a physician, who had been re- 
commended to me, and in whose charge 
we meant to leave the wounded and the 
medicines. We agreed with him for 
ten piastres a-day for his trouble ; but 
he would by no means promise to attend 
on Saturdays, nor would the patients 
submit to be attended upon on that day, 
as contrary to the talmudical precepts. 
The pharasaical spirit, which lays stress 
on the tithes of mint and anise, but 
omits the weightier matters of the law — 
judgment, mercy, and faith — still every 
where, more or less, characterises the 
rabbinical jew. We inquired also into 
the state of the christians and moham- 
medans, which is distressing enough. 
We provided for their sick Aree large 
tents, to serve as hospitals ; and having 
done what was in our power for Safat, 
we prepared to leave that place for Tabe- 
reah. 

The loss of life at Safat has been as 
follows : — 

Of the jews, about four-fifths, say 
4000, being formerly 5000 ; wounded, 
about 300, of whom not one- third would 
recover. Of the christians, one-half, 
twenty-five, being formerly about fifty ; 
and five wounded. Of the mohammedans, 
one-sixth, or about 1000, having been 
about 6000, wounded very numerous. 
There are two reasons why the destruc- 
tion of life among the jews was more 
than among the oSier inhabitants. The 
houses of the jews were two stories high, 
which rendered escape impracticable; 
and great numbers who were assembled 
in the synagogue for evening prayer 
were there killed. 

Before quitting this place, I shall say 
a few words on. the moral condition of 



the society here, and in every place to 
which this awful judgment of the Al- 
mighty has extended. Exaction, ava- 
rice, and anarchy, have taken the place 
of mercy, honesty, and good order. The 
feelings of the people towards each other 
are, with few exceptions, similar to those 
in a field of battle, relentless and rcr 
gardless. A labouring man or mechanic 
refuses to put his finger to a piece of 
work till he has received six times the 
usual amount of wages. If denied, he 
waits till twilight, and digs the ruins 
which he has marked for himself during 
the day, in search of money, or other 
articles of value. The arabs, who flo<* 
frona every direction like so many vul- 
tures, and who gain admittance into 
Safat and Tabereah under the pretext ei 
seeking employment, are so addicted to 
plunder, and in all respects behave them- 
selves so ill, that the governors are ob- 
liged to station soldiers in different 
quarters to prevent their coming in. 
Though this may, in some degree, be a 
security to property, it can be no j»e- 
ventive against pestilence ; for the aead 
under the ruins are very numerous, so as 
to occasion a very offensive stench ; .and 
it would require the aid of many hands 
to disinter and re-inter them before the 
hot weather sets in. The jews told me, 
that nobody has hitherto been removed 
to the burial ground vrithout the sum 
of twenty- four dollars being paid bef(»re- 
hand, besides fifty dollars for extracting 
them frqjn under the ruins. The de- 
mand for the latter is exacted especially 
from young widows, advantage being 
taken of the execrable injunction of the 
talmud, of course, by those who w^re 
acquainted with this jnrecept, which for- 
bids any woman wh<^ husband may be 
known to have been killed under ruins, 
or drowned, or to have lost his life by anv 
similar misfortune, to marry again tiU 
the body of the husband shall have been 
found, and recognised by the widow. 
The chief rabbi of Tabereah told me, 
that he had already expended the ener* 
mous sum of 70,000 piastres, or about 
£700, for the disinterment of seventy 
men, that theiryoung vndows might be 
legally free. The jews of Damascus 
and Jerusalem have done a great act of 
charity in sending one hundred jewidi 
labourers, _at their expense, to dis- 
inter the dead ; but it is too small a 
number to effect any thing consider- 
able. 
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THE GARDEN. 
OCTOBER. 

Kitchen^ Garden, — Finish taking up 
crops of onions, carrots, parsnips, beet, 
borse-radish, &c., and preserve them in 
<iry sand. As the crops are cleared, dig 
and trench the vacant ground. Hoe, 
rake, weed, thin, and dress all beds of 
"ffinter crops. Prick out beds of cab- 
bage and lettuce to stand the winter, the 
latter, if posible, to have the protection 
of frames. 

Fruit 'Garden, — Grather in store 
fruits as thej ripen, choosing fine dry 
weather. As soon as the leaves have 
dropped ofP, all hardj fruit-trees maj be 
removed; give ample waterings after 
jdanting. Prune and train wall-trees, 
also currants and gooseberries ; mat fig- 
trees as soon as the fruit has fallen; 
shield late grapes; winter-dress straw- 
berry beds if not done before ; sow pips 
and kemela for stocks. 

Flower-garden, — Divide the roots of 
daisies, and other edging plants, tuberous 
irises, &c. Plant most of the border 
bulbs this month, and choice anemonies, 
in properly prepared beds. Some very 
great florists always plant their tulips on 
the ninth of Novenober. Protect auri- 
culas, carnations, and other choice flowers, 
from heavy rains, by mats, and hoops, ' 
or glass frames. At the end of the 
month begin to take up dahlia-roots, 
dry them in an airy shed, then remove 
to the store room. 

Hot-house, Green-house, ffc. — As 
cucumbers and melons cease bearing, 
dear and dress the beds, and prick in 
lettuce or cauliflower plants, or sow 
small salad. Fill frames and pits (with- 
out heat) with nots of noignionnette, 
stocks, &c. Plant bulbs in water glasses, 
tbey may first be put in the earth a week 
or two, which will make them strike 
more freely, then put them in the water- 
glasses, and force them forward a week 
or two in frames, before placing them in 
the drawing-room; continue to plant 
some every fortnight for succession. Re- 

Elace all geraniums and other green- 
ouse plants, if not already done ; water 
sparingly,- but give air, night and day, if 
the weather is mild; if cold, it may 
be necessary to apply fires at night, but 
this is not commonly the case. 

Appearances of the Month, — Ar- 
butus, or strawberry-tree, china-hoUy- 
hock, china-asters, and clematis in flower; 
horse-chestnut and acacias nearly bare 
of leaves, but the foliage in general now 



presents the rich variety of autumnal 
tints. It is interesting to observe, that 
every species has its own colour for the 
fading as well as for the flourishing 
foliage. 

ON THE FRESH FEELINGS OF YOUTHFUL 
CONVERTS. 

Among the fair and beautiful things 
witnessed on earth, the fresh feelings 
and ardent desires of the young convert 
to Christ surely ought not to be disre- 
garded. The green leaf of spring has a 
freshness and vigour that is delightful to 
the eye; and the love, the ardour, the 
sincerity, and disinterested devotedness 
of the young convert, are equally de- 
lightful to the heart. Alas, that the 
green leaf should ever become sere! 
Siat the warm-hearted disinterestedness 
of the young convert should ever lan- 
guish! 

True piety is a precious thing, in its 
beginnings and its progress ; and though 
the pilgrim who has journeyed far, and 
borne 3ie heat and burden of the day, 
may smile at the bustling alacrity with 
which the youthful convert sets out on 
his pilgrimage, he will give him a word 
of encouragement as he passes onward, 
and pour his blessings on his head ; yea, 
he will bless him "in the name of the 
Lord." 

The following better from a daughter 
to her father, which has fallen into my 
hands, has so much aflected my own 
mind, that I have copied it out, almost 
without any alteration, though some 

?arts have been omitted. It wiU, 
hope, be the means of impressing 
solemn truths on some youthful heart, 
and it may bring a blusn into the faces 
of some more advanced christians, at the 
comparative coldness of their love of the 
Redeemer, and their apathy in regard to 
eternal thirfgs :— - 

And now, dear papa, I want you to 
let me speak plainly about one remark 
of yours. Will you let me speak out ? 
and will you bear in mind that it is the 
warmth of my feelings, and not any lack 
of love and respect to the best father 
that ever breathed, that makes me do 
so ? Yes, I know you will. You say in 
your note, ** for much as I desire you to 
be intellectual, I would rather a thou- 
sand times over that you' should be pious 
than poetical." 

Now this way of talking, and I often 
hear it, and meet with it in books, pro- 
duces a strange feeling in my mind. 
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whidli I can hsrdly, pcdbaps, make you 
understand ; but it creates a sensation as 
^ugh the Bible eoidd not be true. It 
teems as thoogb, if It were all true, people 
could not, belie ving it, talk in this way. 

Suppose you stood by a house tnat 
was btasing oa fire, and there were 
people inside so torpid that they used 
no exertion to get out ; suj^se, ckiring 
the raging of the flames, a person came 
up, and began to talk to the people 
mside in th^ way : '' Now, although I 
wish you to be intellectual, and to read 
and study much, yet I would much 
rsther that you diomd come out of this 
house ; it toI be much better for you 
every way; it is exceedingly pleasant 
out here, the moon shines brightly. I 
do hope you will come out. Nay, I 
would rather a thousand limes that you 
should come out, than do any thing eke !'* 
What would you think ? " Why,"* say 
you to yourself, *'my senses certainly 
deceive me ; this house cannot really be 
on fire ; it is a delusion, a ** cunningly 
devised*' picture, or a disease in my eyes. 
But, if it DO reaUy true ; if this house is 
indeed on fire, then this poor man is out 
of his senses. He advises the people by 
all means to come out, and says he 
would rather l^y should com« out than 
do any thing else : why, if they stay in, 
they will all be burnt to ashes I If this 
ho^se were really on fire, and diis man 
fcoberly believedf it to be so, he would 
have Ihem dragged out by the hair of 
their head ; if it were but barely poes^e 
for them to escape, he would not cw« 
how they came out, naked or famished, 
or even with brc^en bones, so they 
might but come out. 

Now, this is just the way I look upon 
the truths <^ Uie Bible: when people 
talk about the advantage of pielj, sold 
how much better it is to be religious 
than any thing else; the though comes 
to my mind, sometimes with power, Can 
the JBible be true? It speaks of ever- 
lasting life and eternal death, heaven 
and heH. Well, but this nrast be merely 
strong language, figurative, allegcNical: 
it cannot literadty mean what it says ; for 
if it were literally true, wouM those who 
believe it, talk about it being better to 
be religious? One would think they 
would not care whether their neighboinrs 
had food to eat, or clothes to wear, so 
that they were religious. 

What is being religious? what is 
being pious ? Is it not having faith ? 



And do I not read, he who^ias faith shall 
be saved, and he who has not faith shall 
be damned ? Thk is ibe language of my 
'BMe, Mark xvi. 16. Woe to me sboold 
I dare hold out to aay luimaa -b^ng tito 
pobability that this will not liteniily be 
fulfilled, lest it shouid be lit^^y fulfilled;. 
We know not what God*s j^an will be in 
Ihe great day of judgment; and we know, 
whatever it is, we idiall be ^iraUowed up 
in the will of God; but whatever takes 
place then, we have the Bible £or our 
guide now, and I cm see nodung in it 
but aw€ul denunciatioBs agakist sdlwho 
receive not the truth as it is in Jesus': 
" If ye believe not thati aea he, ye 4iafl 
die in your slns,^' John via. 24; and 
who is he that believeth, but he dial 
loves God, and ke^^ Ms eomnMnid» 
ments ; or, as we repress it, he ^st is 
pious. So, then, it is M^ anl heAn&i to 
be pio^; dealh and hell not to be 
pious. How inex)p0essU>ly dreadfiil, 
then, not to be pious 1 Nay, 'what can 
possU)ly exceed the dreadfulness.? lli»e» 
rore, how unsuitalde the language so 
often used in haadUi^ this tr^aaendoos 
subject 1 

I was always &om childhood weft 
established in the trutb, that k was a 
dreadful thu% not to he leli^^ous: and, 
* truly, I thou^t I was ^^ous enough ; £» 
if any one had oatechised me, I j^biiuM 
Imve told them that I was a ^nnor, and 
th&t Jestm Christ died f((»*«imi€rs; that 
we cannot be saved by «ay of out 
own works, but must believe in him; 
and that al our righteonsaesses ase as 
<' filthy rags,*' &e. AU Uus I dmuld 
have sot forth, and repeaitod many texts 
to proye it; and besides al this, I cooU 
weep in (^urch, when the oorg^ wis 
very soft, or the hymn rose lugh^ whidi 
I took f&r a certain sign , that my heast 
was *< right in the aig^it^ €k)d," for 
m^e mora^y, I thoilgfat, covM. netrar 
do this. May God in his mevcy pre- 
serve me evemMHretJ^m sueh a rd^jioa 
as this, which has tnify ^'neither Me 
nor love in it ;'^ for, had 1^ whole tntik 
been known, it never happened to- be 1^ 
words of the hymn, butalwaysrtfae nausic, 
that made me cry. As for m fiins* 
^ey did not trouble me •mui»; lor 
though I (^ten heard ^ them, I emM 
never see th^a very distinelly. I never 
Mt but I 'could do veiy well without 
this Saviour, and so I neyer loved him 
for dying for me. Yet att diis time I 
was fully persuafkd it w«s a dreadfiii 
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thtng not t<> be reUgicniSy and would 
ha^e wished all the world to be pious^ 
even as I was. 

Tbe apostle Paid takes no snebf eahn 
▼iew of the case, when he advises the 
Corintlnans t» be pious, for he sajs, 
|/ Examine yourselves, whether ye be 
in the faith ^ prove your own sehres. 
Know ye not your own selves, how that 
Jesus Ckrist is in you, except ye be 
ret^'Obates^" Neither did he seem to use 
any nnncing words, when recommending 
lyety to Felix; fear ^* as he reasoned of 
nghteousness, temperance, and judg- 
ment to eome, Felix trembled." 

It seems to me that a cold way of 
^khig about piety is perfeetly consistent 
and proper, if the Bible be what I s^d^ 
figuraMre or allegorical; for then it 
Would not be a life and death business. 
People had better be pious, then, by all 
means, for piety is exceedingly lovely ; 
she brings a sweet reward in her hand, 
koiiDg no farther than t}^ <'life that 
n«w is;" bnt if any one very greatly 
prefers the study of romance, or poetry^ 
or philosophy, to the study of the Bible ; 
wiy^ there is no very urgent reason why 
th^ should niDtgra^ythemsdves I But 
if the Bible is not figurative, but Hte- 
ittUy true, and people recommend piety 
to their neighm)urs vrith the same ex- 
pression of ceuntenaoce and tone of 
voice, (I eontiimalfy hear this,) as they 
Teeommend neatness in dress, cheerful- 
ness, &c., it is like saying, it k saying, 
" I could vrish yon to do this and that^ 
but on the whole I had much rather, 
nay a thousand times, that you diould 
go to heaven, than to heB !" 

I will endeavour to da what you say 
with regard ta my pieces, though from 
henceforth for ever they must hme but 
one tendency. And I vnll not com- 
promise vrim the highest attainment 
under heaven, the brightest wreath of 
laurels that ever graced mortal brow, 
for so much as one of my Saviour's 
smiles ! This is no fanaticism, my soul 
can testify; for "his left hand hath 
been under my head, and his right hand 
hith embraced me," and when I saw 
him, **I determined to know nothing 
ttuong men save Jesus Christ, and him 
«mcified." When first he stood knock- 
hig at the door of my heart, my reply 
1WB, "Not yet, Lord; not yet." I be- 
Meved not the good report I had heard 
«f hhn and his service, and was ready to 
Bay with PlMatwA, "Who is the Lord, 
that I should serve him?" Oh, how 



justly might he have turned away, and/ 
kf t me to my idols ; for I was wedded 
to them I But no, he came again axsd 
^ain, until, at last, I said unto himy 
Yea, Lord, " thy face will I seek." Then 
I saw him ; and when I saw him, I gave 
my heart at once, and was filled widt 
great astoni^tment I had suspected a^ 
that was written and said of Him before, 
but now I brieve every word of it ; and 
though my wicked and ungrateful heart 
is ever, even now, fdlowing hard after 
other gods, there is no thou^ so terfible 
to it as the fear that " He vshom my sou 
loveth" should withdraw himself, and 
leave me cold and lifeless as I was 
before. This may well be called the joy 
of " first love ;" for I know nothing like 
it under heaven, and I am certain there 
is nothing like it under heaven. 

Ah ! it does not last long ! these 
visits to "the banqueting house," are 
"few and far between :" if it were not 
so, there would be no such a thing as 
passing through "great tribulation;" 
and how womd the partakers of the 
Redeemer's resurrectiGn and glory be 
made also conformable to his death and 
sufferings? X never could form the 
slightest idea, except a poetic one, of 
what heaven is; but now I know, and 
have tailed in what the glory of it con- 
sists: it is not in harps and, crowns of 
gold, nor even in meeting again those we 
k)ve : for the rapture of that place is in 
beii^ in the presence of Grod, and seeing 
the Saviour face to face I I may say, 
with a good man long since gone home, 
"If there be any other heaven beside 

the presence of Christ, I disKl not covet 

hit 
r 

My heart has said in some moments, 
"Why tarry his chariot wheels?" and 
then, if it were not for the earthly part 
of death, which the flesh hangs back 
from, I could have stretched forth my 
arms, and gone to Him, leaving all 
behind; yes, even you, my dearest 
and best of all earthly idols, though I 
once thought — If you died, I should die 
dhrecdy. How wonderful ! Educational 
religion, and real faith in the soul, are 
no more like one another than mo^iam- 
medanism is like Christianity. 

Every thing goes on the same all 
round me. I am ready to exclaim. Will 
no one rerjoice with me that I am 
" passed from death unto life ?" They 
would rejoice if I had an estate left me, 
a poor, perishable, earthly estate, to carry 
my foolidb heart far&er from God thm 
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ever ; but since I am only " delivered 
from the power of Satan, and translated 
into the kingdom of God's dear Son," 
no one cares about it ! I wonder if they 
wiU care about it in the day of judgment : 
if it is given me, through mercy, to 
stand at Sie right hand of God, will they 
not then be glad that I am among them? 
Some time ago I looked into every 
face for a smile, at least to say. Art thou 
also made partaker of ''like precious 
faith with us ?" But I have left off look- 
ing now: one has his ''farm ;" another 
his "merchandise;" they have no time 
to talk about these things. While you 
are saving, "Come and hear what the 
Lord hath done for my soul," they are 
calling. Come and see what I am doing 
for my body. Alas I there are none to 
speak often together of the Lord, that a 
" book of remembrance" may be writ- 
ten ! "To you, therefore, that believe, 
he is precious." Is he not precious to 
them ? Much I wonder they can help 
talking of him. " If a man love me, he 
will keep my words: and my Father 
will love him, and we will come unto 
him." Oh, glorious promise! My 
faith is extremely weak and confused ; 
yet it is sufficient to give me unspeakable 
joy. What I long to ask is, if real 
believers can remember a time when 
they were confused respecting many 
things, and could not teU whether they 
believed rightly or not? Can you re- 
member such a time ? and did your 
views gradually become more clear ? I 
mean, did you at first rest, and trust at 
once in Christ? or did you work hard 
for some time without him, not under- 
standing how to rest and trust in him ? 
This I have done ; and since I tried to be 
better, I have found myself worse than 
ever. 



WHAT IS TRUTH ? 

An8W£R. — ^The Holy Scriptures con- 
tain a system of Divine truth, free from 
every mixture of error ; for they were 
given by inspiration of God, all whose 
words are true and faithful ; whether he 
promise or threaten, instruct or console. 
But there is in the Bible one doctrine in 
which all the lines of Divine revelation 
meet, as in a common centre, and which 
is therefore, by way of eminence, termed 
The Truth. That doctrine may be 
thus briefly stated : namely, that " «Jesus 
of Nazareth is the true Messiah, the Son 



of God, the alone Saviour of lost sinners ; 
that he was delivered unto death for the 
offences of the guilty, and raised again for 
their justification; and that in him the 
Father is well pleased." This is the 
truth which came by Jesus Christ, John 
i. 17, to which he himself bare witness ; 
John xiv. 6; the truth which was 
attested by the voice from heaven at his 
baptism, Matt.iii. 17, and when he was 
transfigured on the holy mount, Luke 
ix. 35; it is the truth on which his 
kingdom is founded, John xviii. 37 ; it 
is die truth to which all the apostles 
bare witness in their doctrine, Acts 
ii. 36 ; 1 John v. 20 ; and which is 
fully confirmed by his resurrection from 
the dead, Kom. i. 4. There is, indeed, 
a peculiar propriety in terming this doc- 
trine " the truth," " the word of truth," 
" the word of the truth of the gospel ;" 
for it iis the truth, or substance of all the 
types, shadows, or ceremonies of the 
levitical or legal dispensation, as well as 
the accomplishment of the Old Testament 
prophecies. Jesus Christ is the true 
" Seed of the woman,", which was pro- 
mised to our first parents to bruise the 
serpent's head. Gen. iii. 15; the seed 
promised to Abraham, in which all na- 
tions were to receive blessing. Gen. xii. 
3 ; the Shiloh, unto whom the gathering 
of the people should be. Gen. xlix. 10; 
the great Prophet, like unto Moses, and 
foretold by him, I)eut. xviii. 18 ; the ul- 
timate scope and design of all the pro-* 
phetic writings, for the testimony con- 
cerning Jesus is the spirit of prophecy. 
Rev. xix. 10 ; 1 Peter i. 1 1 ; 2 Peter i. 21 ; 
in short, he is the truth, or substance of 
all the types or shadows of the law of 
Moses ; the true tabernacle, temple, 
altar, priest, and sacrifice, Heb. ix. x. 
and xiii. ; the Son of David, and his 
Lord, Psalm ex. — Bib, Cydo.^ 



A WORLDLY TASTE. 

There are no greater objects of pity in 
the world, than those persons who are 
admired by all around for their nice 
discernment, and fine taste in every 
thing of a worldly nature, but have no 
taste for the riches that endure for ever ; 
no love for God or his word; no love 
for Christ or their souls. In such a 
state, however respected or admired, 
they cannot see the kingdom of God.-*- 
Cecil. * 
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ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Edward ii. 

The military government of Edward 
I., was succeeded by a reign of a very 
different description ; butdestined to pro- 
mote the advancement of England, by 
means which might appear the most un- 
favourable to the progress of a nation. 

Edward ii. was a spoiled child : and it 
is written, that "the rod and reproof give 
wisdom;" but a child left to himself bring- 
eth his parent to shame. At an early 
age, his father had surrounded him with 
all the pomp and luxury of a court ; suf- 
fering him to receive flatteries and hom- 
age, and conferring upon him titles, which 
were too much for youthful human na- 
ture to be bear unhurt. Before his father's 
death, Edward showed himself to be 
weak and vicious. His ruling propensity 
was an attachment to a Gascon page, 
Piers de Gaveston ; and this worthless 
minion led the prince into numerous acts 
of dissolute violence. The royal parent 
saw cause to regret the licence he had 
permitted, and when too late, endeavoured 
to restrain his unhappy son. Gaveston 
was banished, and the king, in his last 
, advice to his son, urged him to be just, 
and kind, and virtuous in "his actions, and 
laid a curse upon him if ever he recalled 
the unworthy favourite. 

November, 1837. 



The weak and self-willed young prince 
ascended the throne under many advan- 
tages from his father's worldly wisdom, 
bravery, and successful warfare, but they 
were all soon thrown away, and Edward i. 
probably anticipated what followed— that 
his son would he a disgrace and a curse 
to his kingdom. Had he been acquainted 
with Scripture, he might in his latter 
years have applied to his own casa the 
words of Solomon: "Yea, I hated all 
my labour which I had taken under the 
sun ; because I should leave it unto the 
man that shall be after me. And who 
knoweth whether he shall be a wise man 
or a fool ? yet shall he have rule over 
all my labour wherein I have laboured, 
and wherein I have showed myself wise 
under the sun," Eccl. xi. 18, 19. Thus 
are the words of Holy Writ applicable to 
every age and nation. 

The youthful monarch soon showed 
his real character. Before his father's 
remains were committed to the grave, he 
recalled Gaveston, and imprisoned Wal- 
ter de Langton, his father's valued and 
worthy minister. 

On the arrival of his minion, Edward 
created him Earl of Cornwall, a title 
usually reserved for the royal family, 
and the king indulged with him in every 
kind of folly. Their amusements 
2i 
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consisted of the most contemptible buf- 
foonery ; and the worthy and respectable 
nobles were alienated by the insults they 
experienced, being« nick-named, and 
treated with insolence and rapacity. An 
account of the king's priyate expenses 
shows the contemptible and disgracefiil 
nature of the amusements at court. He 
revelled with the meanest of the people, 
played at pitch and toss for farthings, 
and rewarded a buffoon for dancing on 
the table to make him laugh. 

I^ ld06, Edward married Isabella, a 
iVwich princew,and left Gaveston re- 
gent daring his absence for this purpose. 
Om his return he saluted his favourite 
M&a brother, andtreated the other nobles 
wi^ne^ct. Gcveston's own pride and 
insolence create him many enemies : Ike 
nobles united 1» drive the unworthy^^^^ 
Tomite from coovt ; and the archbiAiip; 
of Canterbury threatened to- excomii»* 
nicflte hiak Edward uiBviUlng^j con- 
sented that Gaveston shouM retire, and 
created him viceroy of Ireland, where he 
acted with folly and improvidence, so as 
to render himself still more contemptible. 
The king recalled him from Ireland in 
1809, and gave him his niece in marriage ; 
the pope having exercised the dispensing 
power ne blasphemously claimed, by re- 
leasing Qaveston from a solemn oath to 
remain in exile. The nobles suspended 
their opposition ; and had the favourite 
learned wisdom from the check he had 
received, he might have retained his in- 
fluence, but his conduct was as offensive 
and contemptible as before. The par- 
liament sentenced him to exile, and he 
withdrew to France. The weakness and 
folly of the king induced the parliament to 
interfere ^ith the royal power and prero- 
gatives. The king was restrained from 
making grants of lands, or from declaring 
war without the advice of parliament, 
which was to meet every year, or oftener 
if necessary ; and the sanction of parlia- 
ment was required in the selection of 
public o£Jcers. A council of barons, 
styled ordainers, was appointed to con- 
trol the king. But these restrictions, and 
the exile of Gaveston, were painful to the 
weak monarch. The favourite was re- 
called, and for some time lurked in ob- 
scurity, though admitted to the king's 
presence ; but weary of this, he ventured 
to appear in public, and was openly re- 
ceived by Edward with much pleasure. 
Edward also refused to be limited by the 
ordainers: the barons became enraged, 
and took up arms. This was in 1812. 



The earl of Lancaster pursued the 
king and his favourite ; the former left 
his queen at Tinmouth, and took shelter 
with Gaveston at Scarborough, where 
he was obliged to give up his minion, and 
promised to redress aH grievances, upou 
condition that the life of Gaveston should 
be spared. The earl of Pembroke 
pledged himaell toiu»p the favourite in 
safety; and cemlttcted him across the 
country towwda Wallingford, but left 
him for a night at a vills^ in Oxford- 
shire, with a sbndter 'guard. The earl of 
Warwick, who had heem personaHy in- 
sulted by Gaveston, seized him, and car- 
ried him in ttimsph to Warwick. Ptem- 
broke interfered wiiiout success, and 
Gaveston vms beheaded on Blacklow 
hUl, by order of the earl <^ Lancaster,, 
wilhfai whose juris^tion that^minenee 



H^ kSxf^ at ilfcs^ flfeadilated revenge, 
to which he was instigated by De Spen- 
ser, and others, who were friendly to 
Gaveston ; but he found the barons too 
strong, and consented to let the matter 
pass, on condition that the jewels and 
valuables of his favourite should be de- 
livered to him. This was done, and in 
them the frivolous, weak prince found 
consolation for the loss of their late 
owner; and he was recanoiled to his 
nobles upon their going through the 
ceremony of publicly a^dng f(»: his 
pardon. 

The last directions of Edward i« had 
joined the prosecution of i^e w^r in 
Scotland, and that his remains shouki be 
carried with the army. An instance of 
the ruling passion strong in death, v^ 
painful to contemplate, when directed 
to such unchristian and unwor&y pro- 
ceedings. How different were the mo- 
tives which induced Joseph to direct 
that his bones should not be ccaoomitted 
to the dust in iigypt, but reserved to be 
carried thence by his people I The dy- 
ing patriarch dius showed his faith in 
the promises of God to his people, ad 
by this direction, concerning the earthly 
Canaan, evidenced his anticipations of 
the heavenly Canaan. He encouraged 
the children ci Israel to patient wraitiiig 
for the Lord's time, and gave them a 
standing memorial not to be conformed 
to the egypiians. But the unliappy king 
Edward i., by his injunctions, showed a 
spirit of hatred and revenge, and stimi^ 
lated his people to acts of violence and 
blood ! How widely does the spirit incul- 
cated by Scripture example, differ fr(»n 
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that excited by the father of lies, who 
vas a murderer from the beginning I 

JBdward ii. was more eager to enjoy 
Ticious pleasures than to emulate his 
father's military ardour. He was satisfied 
with the submission of Ae general body 
of Scottish nobles, and allowed Bruce to 
go on, gradually increasing in strength, 
till 1318. Bruce had then subdued 
Sdinburgh, and Edward was roused to 
undertake an expedition against Scotland. 
A large army was summoned, while a 
much smalls one prepared to oppose 
&e invaders. The armies met at Ban- 
nookbum. Bruce, knowing the superi- 
ority of the english eavalry, drew up his 
men in dense masses on foot, protecting 
theif front by holes set with sharp stakes, 
and covered with turf, which caused the 
horses of the english knights to faU, and 
the riders were dismounted and slain. 
A panic seized the english, many captives 
and great spoil were taken, and Bruce 
secured his throne. This victory laid 
the northern counties of England open 
to l^e scots : and during succeeding 
years, they suflfered repeated incursions, 
attended by all the circumstances of dis- 
graceful cruelty then common in preda- 
tory warfare. 

In 1 3 1 5^ England was still more reduced 
by a severe famine. Its effects were 
increased by a vain attempt to restrict 
the prices of provisions, an impolitic 
course, which can only add to the distress, 
by inducing the holders to keep back the 
articles of food they have for sale. In 
times of scarcity, some increase of price is 
even beneficial, if it does not go too far, as 
it warns the public to avoid unnecessary 
consumption, and to substitute other ar- 
ticles of food for that which is deficient; 
it also induces the possessors to part with 
their stocks gradually, instead of con- 
cealing them from the fear of being 
plundered, or holding them ba(^ entirely 
in the h(^ of forcing an alteration of 
prices. In the present state of society, the 
demand and supply are found to regulate 
each od^r, better than any enactments, 
however weU intended. These restric- 
ticms of Edward ii., in the event, caused 
an nnreasonable rise. The price of corn 
was equal to twdve times a remunerating 
amount. A quurter of wheat sold for 
6/., a sum then equal to the rent of 150 
acres of arable land. The evil was ag- 
gravated by the large number of idle 
retainers or followers, then kept by the 
nobility and prelates. In the time of 
scarcity, most of these were dismissed, 



and their only resource for support was 
robbery. The people at large armed in 
their own defence, many of the plun- 
derers were slain, and others perished by 
the executioner : several died in prison 
by starvation, for in a season of fanune, 
little attention was given to those in cus- 
tody, and they were left to perish, or ac- 
tually to feea upon each other! And 
there were grounds for believing that 
children were stolen and eaten. Such 
was continually the state 6f the lower 
orders in those times of mental darkness 
and superstition. 

The condition of England was parti- 
cularly unhappy at this period. Suf- 
fering from a general famine, so severe 
that many of the poor died in the streets ; 
its northern district were continually 
ravaged by enemies, its king careless of 
the public welfare, and engaged in the 
same frivolous pursuits as before. He 
had now another favourite, Hugh De 
Spenser, as weak and worthless as 
Graveston. The earl of Lancaster had 
led the barons in their opposition to the 
king, but he lost his popular influence 
by withdrawing his forces from tho 
royal army, when on the point of gaining 
advantages over the scots, in 1819. The 
brother of Bruce was slain in battle the 
preceding year in Ireland ; but had been 
recognised for a «hort time as king of 
that island, and was on the point of 
driving the english from it. 

Three years this 'civil discord existed. 
The barons compelled the king to banish 
De Spenser, who committed various acts 
of piracy, assisted by tide mariners of the 
Cinque ports ; but again the general 
feeling was excited in the king's favour, by 
the rude repulse of the queen from the 
gates of Leeds castle in Kent, where she 
sought for repose on a journey. Many 
knights and noblemen united to punish 
this outrage against hospitality ; and the 
customs of chivalry then aided the king 
against the opposing barons. The earl of 
Hereford was slain, and Lancaster, with 
many others, were taken prisoners. This 
earl was insulted, and pubflcly executed in 
a manner very similar to that in which he 
had treated Gaveston, thus exemplifying 
the manner in which blood calls for blood. 
Yet this violent nobleman was highly 
popular, some designing eccleawstics even 
reported that miracles were wrought at his 
tomb, and he was canonised as a saint. 

The De Spensers were now recalled, 
and in 1322 an invasion of Scotland 
was attempted ; but it ended in a 
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disgraceful retreat, and the scots fol- 
lowed, and ravaged the country as far as 
Beverley. However, the favourites re- 
tained their power, and the followers of 
Lancaster were fined and treated with 
such severity as again rendered the king 
unpopular. 

Queen Isahella now hegan to take an 
active part in public afiPairs. On the ac- 
cession of her brother Charles to the 
throne of France, he summoned Edward 
to attend and perform homage for his 
dominions on the continent. The king 
was very unwilling to comply, and 
sent the queen to request that this 
might not be insisted upon. Isabella 
was received at Paris with great pomp ; 
and she wrote to Edward that Charles 
would not require his presence, nor 
seize his foreign dominions for his neg- 
lect, provided these were resigned to 
their son, then fourteen years old, who 
was to be sent to the continent. 

Edward ii. fell into the snare. The 
queen then refused to return to England, 
she was joined by lord Mortimer, a friend 
of Lancaster, who had escaped from the 
tower, and was too familiar with Isa- 
bella. She proceeded to Hainault ; and 
there, by her own authority, united 
her son to Philippa, daughter to the 
duke of Hainault. Aided by that 
prince, she levied an army, embarked, 
and landed on the coast of Suffolk, in 
September, 1325; declaring that the 
pope had absolved the nation from its 
allegiance, ordering that the king should 
be dethroned. She was joined by pre- 
lates, barons, and numbers of the people. 
The elder I)e Spenser surrendered at 
Bristol, and was put to death at the age 
of ninety, with all the tortures then in- 
flicted on traitors. In London, too, the 
people rose against the king's authority, 
and beheaded the bishop of Exeter, who 
supported the king, but was hated for his 
violent conduct. 

The king was taken prisoner in Wales 
with his favourite, who was tortured and 
hanged. Edwatd was brought to Ken- 
ilworth, and for a time treated with 
courtesy ; he was with difl&culty com- 
pelled, partly by promises and partly by 
threats, to surrender the crown in favour 
of his son. This young prince was pro- 
claimed king, but the government vir- 
tually rested in the hands of the queen 
and her partisans. 

For a time the deposed monarch was 
well treated by the earl of Leicester ; 
but as the public sympathy began to be 



manifested in his behalf, he was com- 
mitted to the care of two knights, 
Gomey and Maltravers, with full power 
to act towards him as they thought fit. 
He was hurried from place to place, and 
jtt last conducted to Berkeley casUe. 
Attempts were made to shorten his life 
by ill-treatment, without having recourse 
to violence. He was annoyed in every 
possible way. During one removal, he 
was seated on a hillock, and his head and 
beard were shaved to prevent him from 
•being recognised. Cold durty water, was 
brought from a ditch for this purpose. 
The king wept at the insult, and de- 
clared that he would have warm water 
notwithstanding their conduct, as his 
tears would furnish a supply. 

At Berkeley castle the same course 
was pursued, but the queen and her 
party deemed it necessary for their se- 
curity, to hasten Edward's death even by 
violence. Thus one wicked action leads 
to another. The keepers received a 
written order from the bishop of Here- 
ford, expressed in ambiguous terms ; but 
they proceeded to commit the murder. 
One night, they held the king down in 
his bed, while mey thrust a red hot iron 
into his bowels jthrough a horn tube, 
thus avoiding external marks of violence, 
but some of the inmates of the castle 
heard his piteous screams. 
" The shrieks of death througli Berleley's rood 

that ring, 
Shrieks of an agonising king." 
They oflfered prayers for his departing 
soul, but dared not to interfere. The 
lord of the castle cleared himself from 
any participation in the crime, while the 
actual murderers fled. One was appre- 
hended at Marseilles, and put to death, 
that he might not confess who were his 
employers ; the other escaped, but was 
long in miserable exile. 

Thus died this unhappy monarch, an 
instance of the little good resulting to a 
man from outward advantages without 
true wisdom. The weakness and folly 
of the king led him to choose ministers 
resembling himself in character, and 
the consequences were such as might 
be expected. Still the nation made 
some progress ; the greater share which 
the mass of the people obtained in pub- 
lic matters, was eventually productive of 
good. Unbridled licence, and acts of 
violence, were very prevalent duni^ 
this reign, and there are but two {Minis 
mentioned, in which the conduct of this 
wretched prince is commendable. He 
encouraged agriculture and navigation, 
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but this probably arose more from at- 
tachment to low company, than from any 
real settled desire to promote the public 
welfare ; but his proceedings served to 
encourage commerce. Even the disputes 
between the king and his nobles pre- 
vented the laying on of such heavy im- 
posts as had been exacted by his fa- 
ther. 

The papal power was not displayed 
so fully in this, as in the preceding 
reigns. The popes were equally cor- 
rupt, but were more under the power of 
the monarchs of Europe. A proof of 
this was, allowing the order of the 
Knights Templars to be suppressed at 
the desire of the king of France. That 
order had been founded with especial 
reference to the rescue of the Holy Land 
from the turks. It had gradually be- 
come a very powerful body, interfering 
with governments, and provoking public 
hatred by the haughtiness, vices, and 
luxury of its members. Some of the 
knights seem also to have adopted prin- 
ciples partaking of atheism. But wealth 
and influence were among the offences of 
the order. Charges of a most atrocious 
and incredible nature, including idolatry 
and moral crimes, were brought against 
the knights : many were tortured till 
they confessed guilt ; and a considerable 
number were put to death ; the grand 
master was burned alive ; and the pro- 
perty of the order confiscated. Although 
the charges were exaggerated, and in 
many respects false, the order had 
brought just condemnation upon its 
members by departure from its first 

Erofessions ; and our regret must rather 
e, that the measure of punishment in- 
flicted was so severe, than that the order 
was suppressed. This powerful body had 
united me courage of the soldier to the 
craft of the monk, and its removal was 
an important benefit to the population of 
Europe, from the facility it afforded to 
the progress of the middle class. 

The frivolous and effeminate character 
of Edward ii. influenced many of his 
courtiers. The common dress of a young 
nobleman, and of the court ladies about 
this period, is delineated in the engraving 
on page 401. 

It is unnecessary to make any parti- 
cular remarks upon the character of 
Edward u. The history of his reign 
presents one unvarying course of evil, 
to its end. Surely **the eyes of the 
Lord are open upon all the ways of the 



sons of men ; to give every one accord- 
ing to his ways, and according to the 
fruit of his doings." 



ON THE WORKING OF. THE NEW POOR 
LAW. ' 

The Union House. 

Having in my last communication fully 
noticed the subject of Out-relief, as it is 
administered under the new rules in the 
Union to which my remarks refer, the 
In-maintenance now claims attention. 

A new Union house has been erected 
and inhabited about six months. It is 
conveniently placed for general access, 
and in an airy and healthy situation. It 
is well planned and well built, and adapted 
for the purposes of the Union. The 
necessary classification of its inmates has 
been fully attended to in the plan and 
elevation, yet it is not in appearance either 
** a prison " or " a bastile." It was built 
by a Norwich architect whose plans de- 
serve encouragement; and while no extra 
expense has been incurred for ornament, 
the frontage is so arranged as to convey 
the idea of a place of refuge, and this 
without any unsuitable magnificence or 
unnecessary gloom. Thus a central house 
for the reception of the poor of the whole 
district has been provided. It is worthy 
of remark, that, about six years ago, be- 
fore the New Poor Law was brought for- 
ward, a central house was contemplated 
for this very district. Several meetings 
of the parochial authorities were held, the 
desiraoleness of such a measure was uni- 
versally allowed, but it failed, from the 
want of a central power by which the 
quotas to be paid by the parishes, and 
other matters wherein their interests 
differed, could be arranged. 

It is satisfactory to add, that this im- 

E roved and increased accommodation has 
een obtained at an expense which is 
considerably less than the same parishes, 
when acting separately, would be found 
to expend upon the inconvenient, ill- 
arranged, unhealthy, and badly situated 
houses occupied under the old law. The 
cost of these houses, and the expense of 
maintaining them for a period of twenty 
years has been calculated, and found to 
be more than the cost of the new Union 
house, for the liquidation of which twenty 
years is allowed. And another calculation 
piay be given. The sale of such of the 
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old houses as were the property of the 
parishes will produce nearly 3000/. The 
' annual saving in the Union, from the 
improved administration of the law during 
the first year of its operation, was to the 
same amount, and it will not he less the 
second vear, even after defraying the 
twentieth part of the cost of the new 
house. Thus, in fact, the whole expend- 
iture upon the building, about 9000/., 
will be saved to the rate-payers in two 
years or thereabouts, while the payment 
of this cost is spread over twenty 
years: a simple statement of facts, 
which shows tne absurdity of the as- 
sertion that Unions are burdened with 
large additional payments by the erection 
of central houses. The actual saving to 
the Union in question, at the end of 
twenty years, even after the cost of the 
Union-nouse is deducted, may be ex- 
pected to amount, including interest, to 
more than seventy thousand pounds. 

But, as already stated, the saving of 
expense ought not to be considered the 
main benefit of the new law. The su- 
perior advantages to the aged and youth- 
ful inmates is evident, and generally 
allowed, while the needful restraints upon 
the small number of middle-aged, do not 
involve either harshness or severity. It 
is unnecessary here to notice what was 
the actual state of the old houses under 
the old system. The public fully know 
what was universally the case, even in the 
best regulated of these establishments, but 
it may be well to state expressly that there 
are superior advantages in every respect, 
both to the inmates and to the rate-payers 
under the new law, by having one central 
house instead of several dass houses. 
The guardians of this Union at first were 
averse to a central house, but experience 
soon taught them the necessity for it, and 
they find that their expectations of benefit 
are not disappointed. 

With respect to the dietary ^ it has from 
the first been the desire of the guardians 
that it should be as ample as could reason- 
ably be expected, or was right for the in- 
mates. To make it better than the average 
diet of the independent labourers of Ae 
district, would be as wrong as to dlow it to 
be injurious to the health, and insufficient 
for support. The Commissioners, as 
usual, desired the guardians to fix their 
own dietary, sending down several forms 
adopted in various parts of the country, 
and suitable for the habits of different 
districts. The guardians selected one of 
these, and tried it for several months, I 



making a few slight altaratioiiS) wHch bo& 
added to the comfort of the iomstes, and 
saved some expense to the Union. The 
Commissioners confirmed it, and this 
dietary, so confirmed, has been now in 
use more than tweWe months, said » 
found very suitabk. This is shown by 
the continued and im{»'0¥ed heakh of the 
inmates, including both aged and childr^s. 
The medical office, has power to dipeet 
alteratioBs in any instaasces where it may 
be needful, which can be done in every 
Union ; and if the dietary should hereafter 
be found at any dme unsuitable, or inju- 
rious to health, there is no reascm to doubt 
that »iy changes which might be expe* 
dient, would be made.* 

The sufficiency of this dietaurr for gene- 
ral health is eadly shown. The ayerage 
of the mortality among the paupers re- 
ceiving tno-mainienanee in this UbIod, 
has been considerably less than amoi^ 
the paupers recdving ouUrdief. Under 
all the disadvantages of new bom in- 
fancy, and inmates ^soharged from hos- 
pitals,'' or admitted when past reeoTery, 
and the use, Idr great part of the time, 
of class houses not v^ell adapted fer 
comfort or convenience, the deaths dar- 
ing a year and a half have be^i oalj 
twenty-three, out of a total mmiber of 
inmates admitted amounting to four hun- 
dred and eighty-three, induding a few 
persons who have beai admitted nunre 
than once. This period inelud^ hst 
winter, when the influenza was so {H'e- 
valent and so fatal. Three of the deaths 
were of casual paupers, actually dying 

* Much misrepresentation has been made rei- 
pecting the cost of food in the Union^homes. la 
the different Unions of this part of the country, 
it varies from tvro shillings to three shillings per 
\reek. This is the actual coH of the food otdf. 
In the Union to which I refer, it averages about 
two shillings and four pence each, including a large 
proportion of children. But it is to be lemon- 
bered, that this is the actual cost of the fbod only, 
purchased upon the most advantageous terms, in a 
situation favourable for obtaining supi^ies, and 
with the advantage of cooking so as to avoid waste. 
Upon calculation, it appears, that the articles thus 
supplied at the above sum, if obtained under the 
usual circumstances of retail purchase, would cost 
more than four dhiUings per head. It is, in fkct, 
a better diet than a person out of the House 
could obtain for four shiUings or four shillings 
and sixpence per week; and there have be^ 
and are repeatedly, cases of children sufieni^ 
for a time from disorders bi^ught on by the 
transition from a poor to an improved diet. It has 
already been mentioned that the arrangementa ef 
the dietary rests with the guardians, under the 
general restriction of its not exceeding the average 
diet of the neighbourhood. Much, chT course, Us* 
pends upon good articles being procured, and the 
soup, puddings, &c. being properly made, and ^le 
meat of good quality. On these points, the master 
of the House to which I refer, is very careful, and 
the guardians never allow a bad article to be 
passed. 
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ytken brought in, and anofther, though 
beloBging to the Union, was brought m 
sciBerely hurt by a fall in her own lodg- 
ings, which she onlj survived a few days. 
Four others also were given over and con- 
sidered as past recovery at the time they 
were Inrought iato the Union houses ; 
33^ out of the whole niunber only two 
cxa be ocmsidered as having been at- 
tacked within the houses by Sie diseases 
which brought them to the grave. One 
of these was a child about three years of 
age, who died of the hooping-cough, the 
other an infant of four months, bom in 
the house, but sickly J&om its birth. 
S^reral desperate cases, which would 
have been inadmissible, at the coun^ 
lioa>ital, have been succeififully treated, 
and (fischar^ed cured ; a boy suffering 
from an a^aoets, dudiarged from an 
hospital as incurable, and pronounced 
six months ago to be d^ns, is still aHve. 
Surely thi» speaks decisivefyas to the me- 
dical aid, &e general care, and the due 
supply of y 1 requisite food and medicines 
within the establishment. Here it may be 
stated that the fimends have been con- 
ducted with economv, yet with due atten- 
tiim to decency. Aplain coarse black do& 
has been thrown over the pauper coffin, 
which has be^i, earned by a sufficient 
niimber of bearers, aaid followed by a few 
others, selected from the inmates of ^ 
house, in a dean and decent state. The 
regular burial fises, which are fair, have 
always been paid, and the clergy have 
expressed themsdves fully satisfied with 
the funeral arrangements, though here 
as elsewhere, several of them have been 
strongly and unduly c^pposed to the New 
Law. 

One of these cases should be men- 
tioned as an aifeoting page in the short, 
(alas, not) simple annals of the poor. 

E was an ill^ttimate child. Her 

mother bdoi^ed to another county, and 
I believe is a pauper there bow, but 
agreeably to the dd law E — belonged 
to the parish where she was bom, and 
thus was in eSect separated frcan her 
mother by a provision of the dd law 
which does not exist in the new law. 
E — was brought up for some years in the 
workhouse qf her parish, and suffered to 
hire herself at a nictery. She was un- 
taught, not able to read, and no care 
was taken on the part of her employers 
that this d^ciency should be remedied.* 
She was handsome, and at the Bge of 
about twenty, fell a victim to a soldier 
in a recruiting party. Whether other 



parties were concerned in seducing her 
does not appear, but she seems to have 
fallen, or to have given herself up, 
without any idea of marrii^; or, 
from what Utile she said, it is probable 
there was some scheme planned against 
her. The consequences in a few months 
caused her to be dismissed from her em- 
ploy; and th^ utterly destitute, she ap* 
plied to the guardians, and was received 
mto the house on account of her absolutely 
forlorn condition, which already indicated 
decline. The master and matron treated 
her with kindness, but a wounded spirit 
and a rapid consumption brought her low. 
She became a mother, and had every 
medicaland other attention, but gradually 
sunk and died, leaving a helpless infant 
of a few months dd. This was cared 
for and suckled by another inmate of the 
house, but the constitution of its mother 
was that of the chili( and it survived her 
only a few weeks. These are two of the 
deaths d)ove-mentioned, and we may 
wdl say, ** The wages of sin is death.** I 
know not the seducer ; but if he ever 
reads Ibis, he will recognise the niurative : 
and let him seek forgiveness from blood 
guiltiness. 

As to the a^ed inmate^, man^/ of them 
are in better hedth than when admitted. 
The cleanliness andorder d>8erved, though 
not wiUingly acquiesced in by some, has 
evidently been beneficid both to thear 
minds and their bodies. 

The 4»ffed married couples have, from 
the beginning been allowed to continue 
toge^er, in every case where it was found 
that their conduct would permit this to 
be done,, consistently with the peace and 
wdl ordering of the establishment. Those 
permitted to be together from the com- 
mencement, have been five couples, only 
two of whom are now inmates; and sin- 
gular to relate, the cause of one couple 
leaving the house proceeded from their 
having had this indulgence I The number 
of aged couples separated, has onlv been 
three, and of these only one couple now 
remdns in the home, and for their se- 
paration there is sufficient cause. Thus 
have die difficulties threatened as certain 
to arise on this head, been found to disap- 
pear uponactud experience. Surely we 
oug^t not to be so ready as we are, to 
listen to general assertions, and prognos- 
tications of evil to come. 

With respect to the able-bodied, there 
are few persons at all acquainted with 
tire subject, who would now assert 
that husbands and wives of this class 
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should be permitted to continue together, 
daring the short period they are in the 
House. (See molucTs Letter vi., in 
the Visitor for 1836, page 281.) It 
may, however, be well to state, that at 
no time haye the couples thus separated 
exceeded three, and that at the present 
time, out of )70 inmates, there is only 
one pair in this situation, and they are 
not likely to remain in the house many 
days. In one instance, the wife begged 
to be separated from her husband, and in 
another, the wife was thought to be dying 
from the effects of her husband's ill con- 
duct. In this instance, the man soonfound 
his way to the house of correction; the 
woman has been allowed to remain, and 
after enduring much suffering for many 
months, the care bestowed on her seems 
likely to end in her recovery. The term 
** able-bodied," is not altogether correct, 
when applied to the infnates classed under 
it. They are mostly such as are more 
or less disabled by mental infirmity, or are 
just convalescent from illness, with a few 
others, who from bad training and want 
of character, cannot find employment. 
Occasionally, some sturdy pauper, who, 
under the old law, used to boast of his 
victory over the parish overseer, and of 
^"« ** blarneying the magistrate, has 



his 



thrown himself into the house, thinking 
that his absence would be purchased as 
formerly, by some advance of money, or 
by the restoration of his weekly reward for 
idleness. But these atttempts are now rare, 
and even at first they did not last long. 
The experiment did not succeed ; and if 
the pauper had the good sense to see his 
error, he would seek to gain the com- 
mendation of the master for orderly con- 
duct, and thereby was assisted to some 
{)lace of work ; or if he chose to be vio- 
ent, and to make a disturbance, the ma- 
gistrates soon taught him that the re- 
sult of such conduct was the treadmill 
in the house of correction ; and that if he 
returned to the Union-house, and needed 
its shelter and support, he must conform 
to its rules, and exert himself in the work 
which might be required. No doubt a 
wide difference ought to be made between 
the situation of even an able-bodied man 
in a workhouse, and that of a prisoner in 
a jail — and there is a wide difference in- 
deed ! The pauper may leave the house 
at anjr time, after giving three hours no- 
tice of his intention ; can the prisoner, 
whether convicted or untried, do this ? 
Look, also, at the difference with respect 
to their lodging and diet, and say whether 



those who have spoken of the inmates of 
a Union-house as ranking with prisoners, 
ought not to blush for their ignorance or 
wifiul falsehood ; yet such are the lengths 
to which prejudice and party spirit will 
carry people. But the english public, 
though for a time misled, in the end 
form correct ideas upon every subject of 
popular discussion ; and the time is not 
far off when this will be the case as to 
the Poor Iaw. Surely it would be very 
wrong to allow the Union-house to be 
a desirable residence for such as are 
able to maintain Uiemselves with jHxmer 
care and exertion, and no case yet nas 
come under my knowledge where a per- 
son in health cannot do Ais. To render 
the Union-house a comfortable abode for 
the lazy and the criminal, would not 
only be most unjust to the rate-payer,, 
but also to the pauper himself. 

With respect to mothers. It their 
children are infants, they remain under 
their care, and with them ; when able 
to walk and associate with others in the 
infant school, they are placed there ; but 
the mothers are allowed to see them, 
'and in case of illness, to nurse them. 
The parents of large families, who have 
been relieved by placing some of their 
children in the Union schools, are sdlowed 
to see them at such times as are suitaMe. 
More indulgence in this respect is allowed 
than to the parents of children in the 
middle and upper ranks of life at board- 
ing-schools ; and the lodging and food of 
the children, is preferable to that of 
many schools in which considerable sums 
are paid. The treatment in the Uni<m- 
house is, in reality, equal to that in 
some of those pubhc charities, to get a 
child into which, persons make very 
strenuous exertions, and large pecuniary 
sacrifices. 

Sufficient time has not yet elapsed to 
give any statement as to the results of the 
schools upon the children ; but it may be 
remarked, that the guardians desire that 
the training should be plain and useful. 
The younger children are taught upon 
the infant school system, with some va- 
riations which appear desirable ; and the 
good effects of this course are seen very 
early after a child is admitted^ The elder 
girls are employed to assist m the house 
duties, and thus are trained for servants. 
No difficulty has been found in placing 
out those who have been thus trahied, 
and they are well spoken of by 
their mistresses. The tidy, healthy, and 
even happy appearance of these little 
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maids, is noticed hy the visitors of the 
Uoion-housey and presents a strong con- 
trast to what I have formerly seen in 
the old parish houses, in the sulky, 
lounging, dirty, and wretched appearance 
of girls of the same age, formerly inmates, 
who were allowed to work at a neigh- 
bouring factory, and to be their own 
mistresses when at home in the poor 
bouse. This was, indeed, an efficient 
plan to provide the employer with bad 
work people, mostly at the expense of 
the rate-payers, and to ensure a constant 
supjjy of wretched females as they grew 
up. 

The boys are employed half the day 
at field and garden labour, upon about 
two acres of ground attached to the 
Union-house. As yet nothing more has 
been done than to level and prepare a 
part of this ; but it is intended to pursue 
the admirable plans of HofFwyl and the 
Children's Friend Society, so far as 
they are practicable. There is more 
difficulty in placing out the boys than 
the girls. This arises chiefly from some 
cbarides in the neighbourhood which 
give premiums of apprenticeship; and. 
Under the old law, premiums were given 
by the parishes. But the painful re- 
sultSy of the treatment parish appren- 
tices generally received, and the utter 
ruin of most who have been so put out, 
prevented the guardians from pursuing 
a system, injurious both to society and 
to the individual. Since I began this 
letter, the bell of a neighhouring church 
has tolled for the deaUi of a poor man, 
who sufiered from mental abberration, 
during a large portion of his life. A few 
months ago, when in a (^Im and collected 
state of mind, he told me that he attri- 
buted his mental illness, of which he was 
conscious, to blows upon his head, in- 
flicted by the master to whom he had 
been apprenticed by the parish, more 
than fifty years before. The extent of 
suffering from the parish apprenticeship 
system, will never be fully known till 
that day "when the earth shall dis- 
close her blood, and shall no more cover 
her slain, " Isa. xxvi. 2 1 . And even if good 
masters could be secured, it would not 
be fair to put out the child of an indolent 
or vicious character, at the expense of 
an industrious, hard-working labourer, 
who pays to the rate, and cannot raise 
enough to give a premium' with his own 
child. In this, as in other similar mat- 
ters, it seems desirable to let things 
take their natural course, though incon- 



veniences arise at present. This is an im- 
portant subject, and well deserves to be 
pursued, without reference to the general 
results of the Poor Law. 

Of course the roving, unsetded habits, 
common in aged paupers, cannot be 
encouraged. Those habits have, for the 
most part, brought them to the disgrace 
of being paupers; and there are many 
among them who will admit that they 
are better off now, than when they roved 
abroad every day. They are not refused 
proper liberty to go out. The plan 
pursued is as follows : on mondays, all 
who wish to go out in the course of the 
week, speak to the master, and state the 
reason. He presents the list of names 
to the Board the day following, and their 
request is granted, unless there is any 
cause to the contrary. In general, it is 
found, that leave to go out about once in 
four weeks, is as much as the better con- 
ducted wish to have. Should any par- 
ticular circumstance occur, as illness of a 
relative, or other pressing causes, the 
master has power to give leave at any 
time, but upon his own responsibility. In 
the Union under notice, no attempt has 
been made to prevent the aged inmates 
from expressing their feelings either to 
visitors of the House, or to those they 
may go to see. Too often this privilege is 
abused, and false statements made ; but 
persons of any discernment know how to 
appreciate the garrulous and disap- 
pointed expressions of aged persons, who 
are often blind to their own interests, 
and whose conduct in life has shown dis- 
regard to their own welfare. There are 
some aged paupers who possess *a happy 
and contented mind; but under tne 
common course of pauperism, these 
must be exceptions to the great mass of 
paupers. 

The boys go out once a week to bathe 
under the care of a proper person ; and 
the girls and younger children walk out 
once a week with their mistress or 
teacher. This is a desirable plan, both 
as an encouragement to the children, 
and as it enables tiie neighbourhood to 
see their healthy appearance and orderly 
conduct. On other days they have se- 
veral hours* exercise and play in their 
own ground, and within the boundaries. 

The arrangement for Sundays was 
made under &e advice of the assistant 
commissioner, and while he was present. 
There is a chaplain, who has Divine 
service in the house once on the Sunday, 
at which all attend who are able, unless 
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tlie3r signify any conseientioiis objeetMO, 
in whidi oaae thej msj abeent them« 
sehres. This seraoe is sometimes in 
the forenoon^ and aoaietiflws in the 
albenioen. At the other part of the 
daj, the aged are ailowed to go out, to 
any place of worship they ehoaae. This 
liberty is suspended in case thejr return 
intoxicated, or are guilty of any o^r 
inqiFopriety while eut On the first two 
Sundays there were three cases of Ihis 
deseripdcHi, but since tiben diere has 
been no abuse of the nriyilege. The 
boys and giris also attend Diyine service 
OBce in me day, at two neighbouring- 
dwrch^. The chaplain visits the sick 
during the week, examines the schools, 
and registers any remarlu which may 
occur to him. The oommissionar abo 
recommended,^ that if there shoidd be 
any paupers in the house, belonging to 
any dissenting deBomination in the tswn, 
and if their ministers wished to have a 
service there, every proper facility 
should be afforded diem, oy giving them 
the use of the haU and pulpit, and that 
any inmates who chose, should be allowed 
ML liberty to attend. The gusrdians 
passed a resolution agreeing to dus, but 
as yet no minister has availed himself of 
the opportunity. The rules of Union 
houses allow ministers of every denomi- 
nation to visit audi inmiOes as wish for 
their instmetion, at all times not tnoon- 
sii^ent with the order of the estaUlrii- 
ment. Hiere are prayers in the house 
every momiag and eveninff by the master 
and schoolmaster, at wfaidi the inmates 
attend ; this is aoocnrding to one of t^e 
' rules for Union houses. I would here 
observe, that there are few stations in 
society, where an honest, well princij^ed, 
and pious man, can be of more real use, 
than as master of a Union-house. Let 
such men be sdleoted. Let diem be 
careful and watcl^ul over themselves ; for 
diere is much to try them and tempt 
them to negligence, or worse; «id let 
them be firmly and fully supported wh^i 
seeking to act aright. The office <rf 
schoolmaster, also, is very important; 
and though there are many bad habits in 
the children, troublesome to correct or 
remove, yet diis enlarges the opportunity 
for usefulness ; and having the children 
under control at all hours much &ciH- 
tates endeavours to benefit them. 

Yiutors are also allowed to go over the 
house, when introduced by a guardian. 
This has been found a good plan, as 



hmidreds have visked this house since itt 
completieo, and have gone awiur testify* 
ing their satii£Mti<m at the difierenoe 
between what diey fonnd reidly eadst, 
and the ideas tiiey had fiarnaed from the 
party statements nMde in the puUic 



Let me herein theftdlestmanner stale 
diat the Union-hanse 1 have desoribed, is 
conducted Urittfy in oenformity to the 
rules and regulatians Ikid dowm by the 
cowmiisBioBers ; and I brieve, the master 
and ouardians will not heslli^ to say^ 
that raey ate sat awwe of.Miy point coa« 
nected with those rules and regulations^ 
whidi bears unkindly c^Mm tke pauper, or 
which it weald be de^rafale todo away. 
They are in fact conformable to the rules 
whkh have long existed in wdl-regu- 
lated paroohial houses, and 6ie benefit 
to the country trma the system being 
general, will lie found very great But 
much remains with the guardians as to 
these houses. By care in the selection of 
offieers, attention that the "provisions are 
of a fair ouJity, and that the h«ise is 
clean, wdl arrai^ied, and in good order, 
and conducted widi firmness, yet without 
harshness or bad lai^^ge, it will be found 
that whatever is requisite may be secured. 
Let us eidier trust that, this is the 
case in all Uniens, or.thatitw^he.ao, as 
speedily as the arrangements can he com- 
pleted. If not, let the rate*payers re- 
member, that it is thdr duty to select 
guardians who will attend to liidrtluties, 
and who are o<mipet^it to perfdrarthem. 
Th«Fe is BO law unon the statutohook, 
the exeeutien of which is ao fully eoni- 
fided to the people at large, and their 
immei£ate dMm|es^ as the New Poor 
Law. It is for Uiem to choose guardians 
who will carry out the law in a proper 
mann^. Let not, however, this remark 
be coiutrued into a recommendation to 
hold the guardians responsible for every 
untoward circumstance, or failure. We 
must consider ^tte parties with whom diey 
have to do, confessedly very low in tlie 
scale of society^ also the mukifarious and 
perplexing nature of their duties ; and es- 
pecially the painful difioukies unkindly 
thrown in dieir way by those who would 
shrink from the duties of the office, and 
that o^lenfroma mere-party sptrityairaing 
to infiuence the choice of some par^ man 
to offices of infiuence and power. But. 
this last trying circumstance need not 
be dwelt upon. Surely the result of 
these proceedings during the bst few 
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xnoBths has checked tlus course. May 
we not hope to see all jpartles unitu|g to 
carry into executioii the kw^as it now 
stands, or with such amendments as it 
may receive; and tibat the only strife will 
be, who shall best premote the welfare 
of society, and that of the paupers with 
whom they have to do. Let this be 
firmly and Mrly done, and in a very few 
years we ^m find the Union-house 
counted as a blessing, vad even the 
poorest inhabitants of the parish re- 
garding it with thankfulness for the pro- 
vision there made for want and misery, 
and that not a few will admit they have 
been benefited by the lessons of industry 
and moral conduct they have received 
under its roof. Molud. 



ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE. 

No. XI.'^KOMAN ASCRITBCXURS. 

PUBLIC W0KK8 OF THB BOMAlifS. 

AaUEDUGTS. 

The construction of aqueducts has 
been ^ipposed by some persons to be a 
proof that the romans were unacquainted 
with the use of pipes. This, however, by 
no means follows ; for a deficiency of the 
metal may have prevented their common 
use. That the romans were acquainted 
vdth them is evident, as they are men- 
tioned incidentdly in the works of some 
of the poets. In no public work did 
the romans show more skill than in the 
construction of aqueduct. They were 
intended to convey water from a river or 
reservoir to some place required. In 
doing this, it was necessary to give them 
a horizontal course, or a very small de- 
clivity. When hills intervened, tfiey were 
cut tlirongh; when valleys, the canals 
were carried on arches, which were some- 
times arranged in two or three tiers <me 
above the other. It is strange that the 
romans should have incurred such heavy 
expenses as must have followed the erec- 
tion of these inunense works, as the re- 
sult could have been obtained with so 
much less cost. They were acquainted, 
as we find from the works of PUny and 
Vitruvius, with the fact that water will 
rise to its own level ; their chief object, 
it would appear, was the gratification of 
their vanity. The three ancient aque- 
ducts which brought water to Rome 
were the Martian, the Appian, and the 
Claudian. 

THEATREf. 

The romans were exceedingly careful 



ui the selection of the spots m. whkh 
they built thetr theatres. These b^d« 
ings were used for the exhlkation of the 
games, and for ail their public amuse- 
ments. The roman ardiUects were ac- 
customed to t^camine vnth a particularity, 
wlieh would be thought m tMs. metro- 
pohs litt^ less than ridiculous, the siles 
of all their bmldings, and to arrange the 
apartments according to the pui^osesfOT 
which they were to* be en^byed ; givio^ 
them that aspect best calomatedto belter 
or to cool the imnates, as most required 
for the uses to which they were to be ap- 
pMed. ]&i ^epo^onof their theatres 
and villas in partiodar, and all places 
where many persons ware brought toge* 
ther, this care seems to have been cMefly 
exendBed. Vitruvius ^ves- a reason for 
the choice of a particular situation foar 
theatres, which fqipHes to all pubHci 
buildings. The speetators, he says, de- 
lighted with the entertamment, sit out 
tl^ whole flf the games, and the pores of 
their bodies being <^)ened, are easily 
affected by the air, which, if it Mows 
from anarshy or oth^ noisome places, 
infuses its bad ijualities^ into the system. 
This evil is avoided by the carefdl 
choice of a situation, taking espedal 
precaution that it be not exposed to the 
south ; for when the sun fills the cavity 
of the theatre, the air confined in that 
compass being incapable of circulating 
is heated, and . thus affects the audi* 
enoe. 

In the- arrangement of the theatres, 
the roman architects were regulated by 
the principles of acoustics so far as they 
were then known, and Vitruvius has 
given some of the rules thus deduced. 
They were also accustomed to place be- 
tween the seats, in cavities prepared for 
them, brazen vases, which- when struck 
gave out musical notes. These vases 
were fixed in an mverted position, and 
supported on the side towards the scene 
on wedges about six inches high. In a 
moderate sized theatre thirteen of them 
were ranged round at half its height, so 
that the sound of the voice striking 
against them produced a fiUl and clear 
tone. 



From the works of Varro, Columella, 
and others, we may gather some in- 
formation ccmceming villas, but much 
more from the two letters of Pliny, in 
which he describes his villas, called Lau- 
rentinum and Tuscum. To the former 
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of these we shall chiefly direct the atten- 
tion of the reader, as an example of the 
style usually adopted near Rome. 

Laurentinum is described in a letter 
addressed by Pliny to his friend Galleus. 
It was not a mansion-house surrounded by 
large estates, such as we see in many parts 
of this country, but like a large country- 
house in the neighbourhood of the me- 
tropolis, to which the rich proprietor 
resorts after the business of the day. 
This was precisely the purpose for which 
Laurentinum was built, and in yarious 
parts of his works, the celebrated roman 
informs us, that he spent those hours 
not devoted to business in this beautiful 
retreat, and especially during the autumn 
and winter months. He possessed no- 
thing here, as he tells us in another 
place, but the house and gardens, and 
study was his only amusement. 

The description that Pliny has given 
of this villa may be found in the 17th 
£pist. of the 2nd Book, and the reader 
will perhaps derive more information 
from a translation of it, with a definition 
of the technical terms, diaii from any de- 
scription that could be giyen. 

** Laurentinum is only seventeen miles 
from Rome ; so that having finished the 
business of the city, one may reach it 
with ease and safety, by the close of the 
day. There are two ways to it; for both 
the Laurentine and Ostian road will 

carry you thither My villa is 

large enough to afford a convenient, 
though not sumptuous reception, to my 
friends : the first thing that presents it- 
self, is a plain, though not mean fore- 
court, (atrium ;) from thence you enter 
a covered walk (porticus,) of an oval 
form, and surrounding a pleasant area. 
This is an excellent retreat in bad wea* 
ther ; being sheltered by glazed windows, 
and still more so by the projection of 
the roof. At the middle of the covered 
walk, there is a pleasant inner court, 
(cavadiuniy) and beyond it a handsome 
entertainment room (triclinium,) which 
advances out upon the shore, so that 
when the sea is driven in by the south- 
west (africus) wind, its foundation is 
gently washed by the last spent and 
broken waves. On every side there are 
folding doors or windows as large, so 
that from the front, and both sides, you 
have a view of, as it were, three several 
seas, and backward is seen the inner 
court, the covered way and area, the 
woods and distant mountains. At the 



left hand of the entertainment room, not 
so far advanced towards the sea, is a 
large ante-room, (cubiculum;) beyond 
that a less one, which has one window to 
the rising, and another to the setting 
sun. The angle that is made by the 
jutting out of the entertainment and 
ante-rooms, does not only retain but add 
force to the warmest rays of the sun. 
There is an apartment which is my win- 
ter room, (hybemacuJum,) also used as 
a place -of exercise (gymnasium,) by my 
family. Joining to &is is a larse ante- 
room, which projects in an elliptical 
form. It has in its walls repositories 
after the manner of libraries, containing 
books, rather for amusement than study. 
Close to this is situated a bed-room, 
(dormitorium,) with only a space be- 
tween, which being boarded, tempers 
the heat. The other parts of this side of 
the house is allotted to my freemen and 
slaves, yet decent enough for the most part 
to receive my friencfi. On the right 
hand of the entertainment room is a 
most elegant private apartment, and an- 
other room, which is either a very large 
ante-room, or a moderate drawing-room. 
After this is a small room, with a bed- 
room attached ; joining to this is another 
arranged in the same manner. From 
thence you enter the spacious baths." 
The author then goes on to explain the 
construction of his baths,^ the arrange- 
ment of his gardens, and the disposition 
of other rooms ; but we have translated 
suflScient to give^he reader some idea of 
the costly and even splendid style of 
building adopted by the rich roman 
citizens. 

We have now taken a general survey 
of the principal architectural construc- 
tions of the romans, and we cannot avoid 
the conviction that nearly all their prin- 
cipal works were dictated by superstition 
or excessive national vanity ; propensities 
which strove together for mastery imtil 
they united to destroy the empire itself. 
Rome was once the mistress pf the world, 
and boasted of an extent of dominion 
which no ancient nation ever before pos- 
sessed. She was once decorated with rich 
and magnificent, if not elegant structures. 
She is now visited by the stranger, to 
contemplate her past history on the 
spots where her heroes bled, where her 
patriots attempted to ward the blows that 
threatened her overthrow ; or, to com- 
pare her past magnificence and grandeur 
with her present abject condition. 
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ON THE COAL FORMATIONS.— No. II. 
(Continued from page 367.) 

If we now proceed to some explanation 
of the circumstances under which these 
▼egetable masses are supposed to have 
been deposited, and tnen converted 
into coal, we shall in our progress find 
opportunity to obviate the two great 
dimcidties with which the doctrine of the 
▼egetable origin of coal is encumbered. 
One is, the vast quantities of this mineral 
which it is difficult to conceive could ever 
have been supplied by vegetation, the 
more especially when the great compres- 
sion to which vegetable substances must 
bave been subjected to reduce them into 
the dense, compact form of coal be con- 
sidered. And the second, the entire, 
perfect chance plants must have under - 

gone before Uiey could be converted into 
le compact substance of mineral coal. 
Nothing of the plant seems, to the senses, 
left. The plant is gone, a stone occupies 
its place, and we are required to beUeve 
that what is now the stone was once the 

Slant. Wonderful operations must no 
oubt have attended both the production 
of the vegetable original of coal, and its 
conversion into that substance. Here we 
are transported into far remote geological 
eras, and have to contemplate the prime- 
val state of our planet by such glimmering 
lights as reveal to us its then condition, 
and the operations of which it was then 
the scene. The coal formations are the 
most recent of the transition rocks, and 
complete that series of geological forma- 
tions. Let it be considered, that the pri- 
mary, granitic rocks form the substra- 
tum of the earth's crust as far as known 
to us. 

What may lie beneath them is to us 
unknown, and matter of mere conjec- 
ture. This primary group consists of 
unstratified, crystalline rocks, the granites, 
gneiss, and mica slates. In them, or as- 
sociated with them, are found no organic 
remains whatever, vegetable or animal, 
nor anv traces of the existence of orga- 
nized forms during the period of the de- 
position of these rocks, or while they 
alone* continued to form the crust or sur- 
face of the globe. By some potent, 
irresistible forces acting from beneath, 
these solid masses were disrupted, frac- 
tured, and made to present an uneven 
surface of alternate elevation and depres- 
sion. Upon them were then deposited 
what geologists term the transition series, 



consisting chiefly of the old red sandstone, 
various slates, and the old carboniferovs 
limestone. It is in connexion with this 
series of rocks that the earliest traces of 
organized existence in our planet are 
found, but these remains are of the most 
simple, and the lowest orders both of 
animal and vegetable life. Of animated 
creatures there are no remains but of 
fishes ; and of vegetable substances, none 
but of monocotyledonous and cryptoga- 
mous plants. It was while these transi- 
tion formations constituted the surface 
of the crust of the earth, that the vast ac- 
cumulations of vegetable substance now 
converted into • coal were produced and 
deposited. 

Now it may be thought the mere 
play of fancy to attempt a description 
of the primeval globe in a period so 
remote, of which we seem equally desti- 
tute of record or means of information. 
Yet this is not altogether the case. Indi- 
cations of the then state of the world 
have been traced, by able and sagacious 
observers, in the facts connected with 
that period, which remain to this day 
accessible to observation and research. 
In the basin or trough-shaped hollows, 
in which it is evident that coal was ori- 
ginally deposited, evidence is found that 
our globe nad, at that early period, been 
subjected to the disturbing forces which 
produce mountains and valleys, with their 
accompanying streams, marshes, and 
estuaries. In the tribes of plants, of 
which remains are obtained from the 
coal formations, proof is obtained of the 
general prevalence of a hot and humid 
climate over the whole globe ; because in 
every latitude where coal is found, the 
associated plants are such as now flourish 
only in tropical regions. From the amaz- 
ing quantity of vegetable matter thus 
produced, and the great proportion of 
carbon contained in 3ie coal into which 
it has been changed, it is inferred that 
the atmosphere was ^en highly charged 
with carbonic gas, which being abstracted 
by the rapid growth of immense tracts of 
vegetation, the air became gradually more 
fitted for the respiration of land anfaials. 
The alternating beds of shale and clay, 
universally occurring with the strata of 
coal, seem to prove that our planet was 
then liable to tremendous periodical rains 
and inundations, as could not indeed be 
otherwise when a high temperature, and 
a wide watery surface prevailed together ; 
! and that vast floods of water flowed from 
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the elevated portions of the globe cha]^>ed 
with earthy matter, which was deposited 
in die lower regions where the waters 
ftpready and llieir course became less ra^ 
and tumultuous. 

These conditions being su|^>06ed, as 
of their correctness and reality there is, 
to say the least, a very hi^ proba- 
bility, it needs no great exercise of the 
imaginative faculty to picture to oursdves 
the scene asudst which our beds of coal 
had their vegetable origin. In the low, 
marshv tracts of the ancient globe, there 
flourished wide fields of tropical sedge, 
reeds, canes, gigantic ferns, etpnsets, 
and other pkots of a mere vascular 
structure, such as reouire for theirpro- 
^otion great heat and moisture, find- 
ing iJl the conditions necessary for their 
nqpid and luxuriant growth, a high 
temperature, abundant moisture, and a 
|dentiful supply of carbon frcnn the at- 
mosphere, the^ attained a luxuriance and 
magnitude which even the present pro- 
ductions of tropical r^ons will not 
equal, thou^ they may assist our con- 
ceptions. While these wide tracts of 
marsh vegetation were flourishing in 
rampant growth, torrents of rain fell in 
high and remote regions, and washing 
away with them, by me violence of their 
ML and motion, the soil of extensive re- 
gions, the turbid flood rolled on towards 
the ocean. By the time it reached the 
vnde hollows of the coal basins, it spread, 
and its turbulence and ra^Mdity (^minished. 
The reedy, sedgy vegetation, not rooted 
up and swept away, was swayed down 
and flattened by the mass of waters pass- 
ing, probably slowly, over it, and loading, 
pressing it down by the mud plentifully 
deposited on the mass. The buried plants 
became the material of a seam of coal, 
the incumbent mud of a bed of clay or 
shale. The process would be often re- 
peated. The clay became the soil for a 
n'esh growth of plants, to be again in its 
turn submerged, and covered with soil 
for the production of another harvest of 
vegetation. In all coal formations these 
conditions are observed. They are all 
f(»*xAed in hollows, they all consist of nu- 
merous ahemating beds of coal, and slate, 
or clay, of varied thickness from the frac- 
tion of an inch to several feet. 

It is not pretended that this description 
of the mode of the deposition of beds of 
coal will accord with every fact and 
appearance observed in these wonderful 
formations. There must have been many 
causes to produce in different localities, 



variations of what nnght be, nevertheless, 
general operations and results. The pur- 
pose of tne writer has been attained, if 
what has been advanced has proved suffi- 
cient to give an idea, probabfy correct, of 
the general circumstances and mode under 
which coal be^ had their vegetable ori- 
gin. The vast masses of vegetation {tms 
buried, .were saturated with water and 
highly charged wi& carbon. It is also 
supposed ' that from some source thej 
were impregnated with sulphuric SLcidy 
which would greatly promote their becom- 
ing bitumenized. It is probable also, that 
considerable heat was present, partly 
evolved from the covered and decajring 
plants themselves ; partly from, the crust 
of the globe, whidi at that period had 
probably a higher temperature than now ; 
and partly from the greater warmth of 
the atmosphere and climate. Thus buried, 
saturated, and heated, the mass fermented 
and became bitumenous. Mechanical 
pressure constantly increasing, compressed 
the substance into the hardened, m^teral 
state in which we find it. The caises 
now adduced, seem adequate to acoount 
both for the immense quantities of vege- 
tation needed to f<»*m the coal strata, and 
also for the perfect transmutation of the 
vegetable into the mineral substance. 

in regard to quantity and mass of plants, 
let it be remembered, coal fields t)r basins 
arc found covering six, eight, or twelve 
hundred square miles. Of course the 
marshy forest or jungle whose buried 
vegetation now forms the coal, was co- 
extensive with the present bed of coal. 
But from what is now witnessed in many 
parts of the world of extensive tracts of 
marsh or forest, we may conceive without 
surprise, in the primeval, uninhabited 
state of the globe, to which our present 
inquiries have reference, of marshy jun- 
gles one hundred and fifty miles in lei^^, 
and six in breadth. And in respect, to 
the thickness of the separate seams of coal, 
in some instances, as it would seem, reach- 
ing to several feet, the dense and lofty 
mass' of luxurisoit plants produced by the 
concurrence of every cause that could 
stimulate and force their growth, mi^t 
be quite adequate for their production. 

The change indeed in substance is com- 
plete and surprising. But here we are 
under some illusion firom our senses, 
which can discern no resemblance or ana- 
logy between the materials forming a 
plant, and those .constituting coal. The 
researches of the chemist teach us that 
the ultimate particles of bodies the most 
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Averse in sensible appearance and pro- 
perties, are <^ten identical in nature, 
tlraugh varied in prc^rtion and combin- 
ation. The same material may exist in 
a gas, or as a rock. Now coal consists of 
oflSbon and bitamen, which is itself a 
compound of cafbonuid hydrogen. Coal, 
liien, is chiefly composed of carbon and 
hydrc^en; so also are plants. It is not, 
iben ihat the ukimate particles and ele- 
ments which comjpose coal and plants are 
tridely d^erent ; lor they are nearly iden- 
tical; it is only that the two substances 
are in form and sensiUe qualities, quite 
diverse. In plants, carbon and hydrogen 
are connected with (M^anlzation, life, 
graceful forms, sweet odours, and beauti- 
ful colours. In cosd, carbon and hydro- 
gen are seen'in mass, inert, mineral, con- 
densed. But they are the same ultimate 
matters stUl. And what is our world in 
all its wonders and beauties, but an in- 
cessant, varied, infinite series of changes 
and tran^ormations, in which a few sim- 
ple and ultimate elements are made to 
pass out of one combination and form into 
another, in a manner which we cannot 
trace without a wonder and admiration 
which at once delights and overwhelms 
cm- faculties? It is true that the-most able 
chemists have endeavoured without suc- 
cess to form by -synthesis, coal from ve- 
getable substances. But though not 
completely successful, they have nearly 
approximated to the desired result. And 
we ^an by no means infer from their par- 
tial failure, that what they could not ac- 
complish by art, has never been efiected 
•by nature. From the plants on which 
they experimented. Proper bitumen could 
not be extracted. The aid of sulphuric 
acid was required. But that agent might 
be, and indeed most probably was em- 
ployed in the bitumenization of vegetable 
8ul)«tances in the formation of coid. For 
coal when burned gives out a sulphureous 
odour, and in connexion with the coal 
strata, mineral springs whose waters are 
impr^naled wid<i sulphur, frequently 
occur. Nor is it consistent with sound 
plulosophy, or tbetrue interests of science, 
to abandon what there are strong grounds 
for believing to be true, because the evi- 
dence is not perfecdy complete, or because 
some difficulties remain which cannot 
be entirely removed. The reasons for 
believing that coal is of vegetable origin 
are very strong and conclusive, much 
more so than could have been reasonably 
expected in reference to a fact connected 
with the operations of nature in a period 



so remote, and in a state of the gl(^ so 
different from the present. Instead of 
feeling surprise that there should still re- 
sign some obscurity, and some conditions 
that cannot be ascertained, in respect to 
this interesting but difficult inquiry ; the 
just ground <^ astonishment is, mat by 
patient observation and research so much 
light and evidence relative to it ^ouM 
have been obtained. There are, however, 
two conditions of this vast and wonderful 
natural process, which the chemist in his 
laboratory can never command, but which 
must yet materially affect the nattnre and 
success of tiie result; these are quantity 
and time. It is a familiar fact that a great 
body <of feriiienting liquor attains a qua- 
lity which cannot be realized in snudter 
quantities, and that there are processes 
which cannot be hurried to their result. 
Now in tiie coal formations, both these 
circumstances concur to tiie utmost. The 
quantities of submerged plants were im- 
mense, the exclusion of atmospheric in- 
fli:»nce complete, the time of their sub- 
jection to clinical action and mechanical 
pressure indefinite ages, the pressure' 
acting on them incalculable, as successive 
strata were piled over them to the height 
of many thousandfeet. These are circum- 
stances which admit of no imitation or 
substitute ; and the result of operations so 
c^ducted may naturally enough attain a 
perfection not imitable by the utmost skiU 
in chemical processes. Besides, it is im- 
possible to determine that tiiere were, 
when the plants now forming our coal 
strata flourished, no conditions of the at- 
mosphere, or of water, or <^ vegetation, 
43 influenced by these, unknown at pre « 
sent. The water might be acidutous, 
the air might be inmregnated with gases 
now exhausted, which together woidd 
impart qualities to vegetable productions, 
that might, without rendering them ma- 
terially difibrent from their present tvpes, 
yet render their transmutation into oitu- 
menous, mineral coal more certain and 
complete then our present plants could 
be made to undergo. 

The present geological position of these 
strata of coal, so long ago deposited and 
converted, is a portion of our subject full 
of interest. It has already been stated 
that the coal strata rest on, and cmnpletes 
the series of formations, termed by geolo- 
gists the transition rocks ; these resting 
on the primary, granitic masses. Since, 
therefore, the deposition of the coal, 
there have been added to the crust of 
our globe all the secondary and tertiary 
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series; the sand stones, the calcareous 
rocks, and the chalk of the secondary 
formations; the freshwater and marine 
formations, the. clays, the diluvium and 
alluvium of the tertiary series. If, there- 
fore, the coal had remained undisturbed 
where it was first produced, and, had 
that been possible, the various strata 
subsequently deposited had remained also 
undisturbed in regular succession one 
over another, these beds of coal would 
have been buried at the depth of many 
thousand feet beneath the surface, their 
treasures useless, and their existence un- 
known. Nothing is more plain than that 
those convulsions of nature, which the 
condition of the surface of the earth every 
where proves it to have undergone, were 
essential to render it a habitable abode 
for man, though they may present to his 
imagination only images of violence, de- 
struction, and terror. But for the effects 
of those amazing forces which have 
fractured the solid surface of the globe, 
and upheaved some portions, depressing 
others, there could have been no bed for 
the waters of the ocean, no solid con- 
tinents, rising above the level of the waters, 
secure from their encroachments ; moun- 
tains and hills, valleys, slopes, and plains, 
could have no existence. There could 
have been no springs or streams of water ; 
no vegetable soil or varied scenery. In- 
deed imagination itself can form no idea 
of our world, as consisting of an outward 
crust composed of successive coats of 
solid rock, arranged one within another 
in unbroken continuity over the whole 
extent of the sphere, Imt as a production 
of simple creative power, and destined to 
purposes altogether different from those 
for which this world was created, and has 
been prepared. 

Deep in the heart of the globe, we know 
not how far, beneath the lowest strata 
with which we are acquainted, the great 
laboratory of nature is placed, where she 
prepares her forces and materials for 
modifying the surface of the planet, by 
mighty convulsions indeed, but with most 
beneficial results. Every thing indicates 
that fire is a principal agent in producing 
tkese mighty forces. By their struggling 
and heaving from beneath, the solid crust 
of the earth, notwithstanding its enormous 
thickness and mass, has beenfractured,and 
portions even of the lowest rocks have been 
forced upward, so as to form the lofty 
ridges of the highest mountains in the 
world. The solid strata have been dis- 
turbed and placed in every conceivable 



position, curved, inclined, and perpendi- 
cular. Vast masses of them have been 
shattered to fragments, and transported 
to form new combinations far remote 
from their original site. From the deep 
recesses of the globe, immense quantities 
of matter have been made to boil over, 
even at the highest elevations, and pour 
and spread themselves out on the surface. 
Thus has the surface of our planet at- 
tained the beautiful and beneficial varia-. 
tions of level it now presents ; thus have 
the materials of which it is composed 
been mingled and prepared for ten 
thousand useful purposes. Thus all the 
mineral treasures we procure out of the 
bowels of the earth have been brought 
within the reach of human art and labour. 
And thus, in a word, have all the beauty, 
variety, and riches of our world been at- 
tained. The plants that clothe, the ani- 
mals that inhabit its surface, have all 
found their appropriate abode and sus- 
tenance ; and, most of all, man finds this 
earth fitted for his habitation and con- 
venience; for his utmost activity, and his 
high advancement. In the earthquake 
and volcano, we find the mitigated types 
of those forces, which in remote geolo- 
gical eras probably acted with far greater 
energy, and through a far wider range of 
extent, and we learn that in the wonderful 
economy of infinite wisdom, the violent 
and seemingly disastrous forces to which 
the elements of nature are sometimes 
subjected, work out equally with their 
more gentle and regular course, beneficial 
results. 

The coal strata have, of course, par- 
ticipated in the mighty effects of these dis- 
turbing agencies. They, together with 
the rocks on which they repose, have been 
elevated from their originally low position 
in the geological series, till they are found 
upon or near the surface of the earth. 
The formations which may have been de- 
posited ifjpon them, having been fractured 
and lieaved off, are scattered in new and 
far distant combinations. In some in- 
stances the strata, among which the coal 
was originally deposited, have been ele- 
vated in mass, witnout fracture, or altered 
inchnation. In such cases the coal, with 
the accompanying beds of clay or shale, 
is found to occupy the whole original 
cavity, in a curve enturely correspondent 
with that of the hollow where it was first 
produced, and which bysuccessive depo- 
sitions it at lepgth quite filled up. In 
other cases, and generally where coal 
"beds are extensive, the strata have been 
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fractured and disturbed by the forces 
which have heaved them ; but even these 
dislocations and irregularities are found 
by the miner to answer valuable ends, 
and to bring the object of his pursuit 
more within the reach of his operations. 
When the strata are made to assume a 
highly inclined position, approaching 
more or less to the perpendicular, then 
the upper edge is brought near the sur- 
face, and mining operations are propor- 
tionally facilitated. But if the strata 
pursuea this highly inclined course 
without interruption for a great distance, 
they would penetrate sq deep into the 
earthy as to render it no longer practica- 
ble to work them. As if with the inten- 
tion of obviating this difficulty, the strata 
are often found fractured, the dip inter- 
rupted, and the basset edge of the coal 
brought a second time nearer the sur- 
face. Sometimes what are technically 
caHed faults occur ; the strata have been 
broken, -and one side of the fracture 
thrown down or up, so as to be found 
even to the depth of several hundred 
feet, out of the level of the corre- 
sponding strata on the other side the 
break. Vast dykes are also interposed 
between the fractured ends of the broken 
strata. In these cases the strata have 
not- only been broken, but by the same 
disturbing force parted asunder to dis- 
tances, varying from a few inches to se- 
veral feet. Into these fissures, or chasms, 
foreign substances have been introduced ; 
in some instances, firm, indurated clay ; 
in others, hard, compact sandstone. By 
these dykes the water draining from the 
strata which incline towards them, is 
headed up, and its further course effect- 
ually stopped. Then the strata on the 
other side of the dyke, which, of course, 
decline from it, are preserved dry, and 
can be wrought with comparative ease, 
as being protected from those irruptions 
of water into the works which are among 
the most formidable obstacles the miner 
has to encounter. These dykes are in 
some instances of extraordinary length 
and thickness, and filled with rock of an 
undoubted igneous origin, and which has 
evidently been poured into the fissure 
filled by it, in a state of fiery fusion, as 
the strata on each side, to the distance of 
several feet, plainly show the action of 
fire ; the coal being burnt into coke, or 
even a sooty ash, and the clay or shale 
being converted into flinty slate. One of 
these remarkable Basalt dykes extends 
through Yorkshire and Durham to the 



length of sixty miles, with a thickness 
varying from thirty to sixty feet. There 
is a high probability that the same fiery 
force, acting at unknown depths below 
the rocky crust of the earth, produced 
both this immense chasm in the coal 
strata, and the melted lava with which it 
was filled, and also forced upward the 
burning mass through the whole extent 
of the fissure, and even in some places 
caused it to flow over on the surface, 
producing an overlying cap of basaltic 
rock, which is yet distincdy to be traced. 

A. W. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 



THE GARDEN. 
NOVEMBER. 

Kitchen-garden.— Sow short- top ra- 
dishes in a warm border, for the chance 
of obtaining an early spring crop ; also 
early peas and beans ; but remember that 
it is nine chances to one that they perish. 
Dress asparagus and artichoke beds; 
finish any thing that was omitted last 
month ; weed all seedling crops ; shelter 
from rain and frost any crops left out to 
be taken up as wanted ; take up endive, 
brocoli, and cauliflower, with the dry 
roots and dirt, and lay them in a cellar ; 
they will keep several weeks. Look over 
onions, and take out any that may have 
decayed. Destroy insects, particularly 
snails, which may be found in holes of 
walls. 

Fruit-garden. — Plant all sorts of 
trees in mild weather, stake young trees 
to support them ; lay straw or mulch 
round the roots and stems. Prune vincfs 
and other very hardy trees. Gather in, 
and store up the remaining crops of 
apples and pears. 

Flower-garden. — Protect tender roots 
by litter, leaves, or ashes. Dig round 
herbaceous plants, clear away annuals 
as they become shabby. Mow as occa- 
sion requires. Finish planting all bul,bs 
and dried roots. 

Hot-house^ green-house, Sfc. — The 
forcing season now begins, but as that 
will not be undert^en except where a 
professed gardener is kept, it is unneces- 
sary to give directions. 

Make the best of old hot-beds for 
lettuces, small salad, radishes, &c., as 
directed last month. Roses and hyacinths 
which have been some time inuring to 
heat, may now be placed where the heat 
will strike them from underneath. Blow 
2k 
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Butch bulbs in water. Keep up a mo- 
derate heat ; admit air in front, if pos- 
sible, and keep out damp. Water very 
sparingly. 

Appearances of the month. — Only a 
few straggling plants remain casually in 
flower, if the weather continues mild; 
the laurustinus is still in perfection, and 
some kinds of fungi ; mosses are becom- 
ing beautiful, and hedge berries are 
ripe : but, in general, the scene is blank 
and dreary. 



THE SICK. 



Sickness is the twin sister and com- 
panion of want, and the sharer with her 
of the empire of human suffering. Like 
poverty, sne is the daughter of sin, but 
18 fartner separated from her mother. 
Sin moves on, and sickness lingers often 
behind, so that you may deal with her 
separately. Want, on the other hand, 
clings closely to her parent ; they make 
common cause, and stand or fall toge- 
ther. 

But to drop the metaphor ; although, 
as the Bible teaches us, all sickness and 
pain are to be considered as the conse- 
quence of sin, yet they sometimes come 
from it so indirectly, and are separated 
from it so far by lapse of time, and are 
sometimes in so slight a degree connected 
with personal transgression, that we may 
apply our remedies directly to it, with 
comparatively little danger. In fact, 
there are several considerations, making 
our duty to the sick a very important 
part of the field of benevolent action. 

1. We can very easily afford a great 
deal of relief, and even of happiness to 
the sick ; and that safely. If it is only 
temporary relief and happiness, it is an 
object worth securing, provided that it 
can be secured without danger. When 
we relieve the distresses of poverty by 
our friendly interposition, we may, in the 
end, make more unhappiness than we 
remove. The distress may be feigned, 
or may be in some way connected with 
deception, and our aid, in such a case, 
will only encourage and embolden fraud. 
Or, a man may have neglected to make 
provision for coming wants, when he 
might have provided for them, and then, 
when he begins to feel their pressure, 
we may cut off the influence of a salu- 
tary lesson for the future, by the relief 
which we cannot find it in our hearts to 
deny. It sometimes seems almost cruel 



to admit such suspicions, but it is only 
the extreme of inexperience or of folly 
that can be blind to them. 

In cases of sickness, however, they do 
not apply. All the good that we can do 
in the cnamber of actual disease or suf- 
fering, is, with exceptions very few and 
rare, a work, at least of safety. 

And then, besides the safety of it, 
doing good in a sick room is a very 
effectuu way of doing good. We work 
there to great advantage. A very little 
effort gives a great deal of relief, or a 
great deal of pleasure. Perhaps it is 
owing to the feelings of helplessness and 
dependence which sickness brings, or 
perhaps to the effect of disease in awak- 
ening the susceptibilities of the nund, 
and rendering the sufferer more sensitive 
to kindness, as we know he is to sounds, 
and light, and pain. The sternest man 
will l^ softened, if you approach him 
with relief, or even with sympathy, when 
he is in sickness or pain. 

Thus, if there be within the reach of 
your walks a number of cases of sickness 
among the poor, and unfortunate, and 
neglected, there is no way in which you 
can spend a few hours each week in 
doing more immediate and effectual 
good, than in seeking out such eases, and 
carrying to them your relief, or, at least, 
your sympathy. There is, for example, 
in one lonely home, a poor man laid 
upon his hard, uncomfortable bed, by 
an accidental injury received in his 
work, and the want, which his exertions 
only keep at bay, begins to take advan- 
tage of nis helplessness, and to press his 
iron grasp upon the mother and children. 
Now you may visit him, your words of 
sympathy and encouragement may save 
them all from despair. Your aid may 
find a little employment for the wife, or 
for a child, or a little medical advice for 
the patient, so as to hasten his release ; 
and thus, with a strict economy of your 
means of doing good, you may, by a 
small expenditure of dme, and money, 
and care, give at once great immediate 
relief, and save a whole family from 
much future suflferinff. And while you 
are doing it, the light of christian ex- 
ample and character, which you will 
cause to shine into that dark home, may 
allure some of its inmates, in the end, 
to the banner under wUch you are 
serving. 

Then again, here is another ease. An 
incurable disease of a limb is wasting 
away a little patient, and carrying hhn 
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slowly and surely to the grave. Without 
pain, and with very little general disease, 
he is confined hy the apparatus of the 
surgeon in one position, which there is 
only the faintest possible hope that he 
will ever leave, till he is released from it 
to be laid in the last position of mor- 
tality. Till then, however, his arms and 
eyes are at liberty, and his soul is free , 
and contented, cheerful, and happy, he 
welcomes you day after day with a smile, 
as you come to admire the little wind- 
mills and boxes that he makes with his 
penknife and glue, or to give him new 
drawings to copy, or a new book to read, 
or to sit at his bedside, with your hand 
upon his brow, wishing that all the suf- 
fering and the wretched could be as happy 
as he ; or to kneel by his bedside, and 
pray simply for a continuance of the 
goodness and mercy with which God 
surrounds his little prisoner. His narrow 
room seems to be the connecting anti- 
chamber of earth and heaven, and view- 
ing both worlds from it, you can hardly 
desire that God should restore its inmate 
to the on6 he has left. His soul seems 
to float in the presence and communion 
of the Saviour, as the swimmer in the 
warm summer sea. 

Again, there is age, decrepit old age, 
sitting helplessly by Uie fireside, in his 
ancient chair. His generation has gone 
off and left him, and he is alone. 
He feels like a stranger among the 
beings that have sprung up all around 
' him, as it were in a day, and his thoughts 
and his memory run back spontaneously 
to times, and men, and events, that now 
are gone ; and which, though they are 
every thing to him, are nothing now to 
any body Inside. It is painful to him to 
find that the knowledge and recollections 
to which alone his mind runs back with 
interest and pleasure, are Insignificant 
and worthless to all around him. Now, 
you may look in upon him a few minutes 
as he sits in his armed chair, in a winter 
evening, or stop to talk with him a mo- 
ment under the trees, before his door, at 
sunset, in June ; and by vour tone of 
kindness and interest, and the air of re- 
spectful consideration always due to age, 
you revive the heart of the aged pilgrim 
to sensations of happiness, which beam 
over his soul brightly while you are with 
him, and linger there long after you are 
gone. The enjoyment is but little I ad- 
mit, but then the expense is but very 
little by which it is secured. 

Then, besides all these sources of sick- 



ness and suffering, there is ofteti near us, 
and sometimes at our very firesides, a 
visitor whom we scarcely know whether 
to call an enemy or a friend. New Eng- 
land, if not her native land, is, at least 
her loved and chosen home. She thrives 
in the refi*eshing coolness of our northern 
clime. The air of the sea-breese, of 
the cool autumnal evening, and of the 
wintry storm, constitute ber very vital 
breath. Her form is slender and deli- 
cate, a little too delicate and feeble for 
gracefulness ; and her cheek, though it 
blooms, does not bloom exactly with 
beauty : but then her eye is bright, and 
her forehead is of marble. Her name \a 
Consumption. 

She loves New England,* and lingers 
unobserved among us in a thousand 
scenes. She is always busy here, select** 
ing'her victims among the sensitive and 
the fair, and commencing secretly that 
mysterious process of entanglement, by 
which they are to become at last her 
h'opeless prey. She loves the slow mooU'* 
light walk, the winter sleigh-ride, and 
the return in the chilly coach at mid- 
night, from the crowded city assembly^ 
She helps to make up the party in the 
summer-evening sail — uninvited, unwel- 
come, and unobserved — but still there, 
taking her choice from all the lovely 
forms before her. She knows too weft 
how to choose. She can appreciate in- 
telligence, beauty, sensibility, and even 
moral worth, and in the collected as- 
sembly of her victims, you would find 
some of the brightest and loveliest spe*- 
cimens of humanity. 

Now, perhaps, you may find sotne one 
of these victims in the circle of your 
walks, and you may easily do a great 
deal to relieve weariness, and restless- 
ness, and pain, during the long months 
of decline, and to soouie the sufferings of 
the last hours. 

The good which the christian visitor 
may do in the sick chamber, is not con- 
fined to the suffering patient. The fa- 
mily and friends are comforted, and sus- 
tained, and strengthened, by the influence 
of your presence. No one who }ias not 
experienced it, can tell how valuable is 
the spontaneous and heartfelt sympathy 
of a friend, to a family suffering, in one 
of its members, the invasion of alarming 
or fatal disease. The heart of the wife 
sinking within her in anxiety and terror 
at Tier husband's sufferings or delirium, 
is refreshed and strengthened as by a 
* And Old England also. Ed. 
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cordial, when a kind neighbour comes in 
to share her watch and her anxious care. 
And so the hearts of the parents, dis- 
tressed and filled with anguish, at wit- 
nessing the last struggles of an infant 
child, are cheered, and sustained, and 
comforted, by the presence and the silent 
sympathy of the friend, who watches 
with them till midnight brings the last 
breath, and the last pulsation, and gives 
the little sufferer repose. There is, in 
fact, no end to the variety of modes by 
which kindness to the sick is effectual in 
relieving pain, and promoting happiness. 
Sickness seems to soften the heart, and 
awaken all its susceptibilities of gratitude 
and happiness. Kindness and sympathy 
are never so longed for, and so welcome 
as here, and never touch the heart more 
effectually, or awaken stronger feelings of 
gratitude and affection. It may be all 
merely temporary pleasure, which is thus 
communicated : but it is real and great 
if it is temporary, and it can be all ac- 
complished with little effort and little 
danger. 

Also by kind attention to the sick, we 
may gain an influence in favour of piety, 
over the sick themselves, and over the 
families to which they belong. Piety is, 
in respect to mankind, love ; and in no 
way, perhaps, can its true character be 
more fairly shown, than in the sick 
room. The colours, too, in which it ap- 
pears there, are all alluring. In or(U- 
nary intercourse with mankind, the pres- 
sure of business, or the forms and 
usages of social life, repress, in a great 
degree, those moral manifestations which 
shine out spontaneously in the sick room, 
and exhibit the character of submission 
to God, and kind interest in man, which 
the Saviour commands us to let shine as 
a light in this dark world of sin. 

Thus, in many, many instances, a cold, 
heartless, 6nlbelieving, and perhaps, vi- 
cious father, has been led to see the 
reality of religion, by his intercourse 
with the christian friend who has come 
to visit his sick child. In fact, sickness 
seems often sent, as it were, to open a 
door of admission to an ungodly family, 
by which the gospel may enter in. The 
family are first grateful for the kindness, 
then they see the moral beauty of the 
character which exhibits it. The reli- 
gious conversation which is offered in a 
kind, conciliating, and unassuming tone, 
in the sick chamber, or around the fire- 
side of an adjoining room, is listened to 
with respectful attention, though, per- 



haps, under no other circumstances could 
it have found an access to those ears. 
These first steps may not be very im- 
portant ones, but it is something to bring 
the soul, which is utterly hostile to God, 
to a parley. The readmg of proper re- 
ligious books, an occasional, and at 
length a regidar attendance at the house 
of God, are, perhaps, the succeeding 
steps: and when a family is brought 
thus far by the gentle ana unassuming 
moral influence which may, without great 
difficulty, be exerted over them, we may 
ejcpect that the change vnll go farther. 
It is into such a family that the Holy 
Spirit loves to enter and complete the 
work, which, without his aid, could not 
even have been begun. Reader, is there 
not within your reach a family of un- 
happy wanderers from God, into which 
sickness has gone and opened a door 
of ea.sy and pleasant access to you ? In- 
quire and ascertain ; and if there is, find 
your way there without delay, and by 
kind, unceasing, and delicate attentions, 
fasten a silken cord of gratitude and af- 
fection to their hearts, by which you may 
draw the inmates to the Saviour and to 
hjtppiness. 

Or, if the family, to which you show 
christian kindness in sickness, is culti- 
vated and refined, though worldly, tHe 
light of christian character is brought to 
their minds more distinctly than before, 
and it comes in a more alluring form. 
They are your neighbours or acq^uaint- 
ances, but as you have been mutually 
conscious of the great difference between 
you and them, in respect to your religious 
feelings and hopes, each party has ima- 
gined feelings of coldness and reserve to 
exist in the* other ; nothing is more com- 
mon than this state of feeling between 
religious and irreligious acquaintances or 
friends. Now the sickness, which gives 
you the opportunity of showing kindbess, 
breaks down the barrier, and changes the 
look and tone of cold reserve, which each 
party imagined that he was adopting in 
self-defence, to the open, and cordial, 
and honest expressions of good-wilL 

It is, however, somewhat dangerous 
to point out these indirect results which 
come from kindness to the sick, lest 
they should lead our deceiving and de- 
ceiUPul hearts to an affectation of benevo- 
lence, or of solemnity, for the purpose of 
securing them. But there is no disguise 
so slim, at least there is none more easUy 
seen through, by the intelligent observer, 
than affectation of piety ^ the solemn 
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look, assumed to suit the supposed pro- 
prieties of an occasion, the affected tone, 
a clumsy counterfeit of the inflections of 
real feeling, the forced conversation, con- 
strained, unnatural, indirect, and the 
prayer, in which the speaker pretends to 
be addressing the Supreme, when you 
perceive, at once, from the rhetorical 
structures of his sentences, and the clumsy 
insinuations and allusions, that the by- 
standers only are in his mind. If this 
is the kind df christian light which these 
paragraphs tend to kindle in the sick 
rooms which the readers may visit, they 
had better never have been written. No, 
let us be honest, open, direct in all we 
say or do. If we feel no emotion, let 
us never feign any ; never. Let us see 
that our hearts are right towards God^ 
and man, and then let our words and' 
looks freely follow the impulses they re- 
ceive from within. It is only honest, 
frank, open-hearted, unaffected piety, 
which can gain any great or permanent 
ascendency in such a world as ours. 

Also by kindness to the sick, we have 
some hope of promoting the spiritual 
good of the patient, though we confess 
that this hope must be faint and feeble. 
The good that is done is mainly that 
specified under the preceding heads; 
eidier the present relief and comfort, 
amounting sometin^es to positive enjoy- 
ment, which results directly from the 
effort, or the influence in favour of the 
cause of piety, resulting from the exhi- 
bition of its true character, in its own 
appropriate sphere. These are often 
overiooked, and the chief hopes of the 
christian visitor are directed to the spi- 
ritual benefit of the patient himself, 
which we have melancholy evidence is 
very seldom in any great degree at- 
tained. This evidence, however, though 
it is melancholy, we ought to see. It is 
best for us to understand what hopes 
there are of preparation for death on a 
sick bed, both for our own guidance in 
respect to others, and also that we may 
know what to calculate upon ourselves, 
in respect to our own last nours. 

"But why," the reader will ask who 
is accustomed to think that sickness 
brings with it peculiar opportunities for 
repentance, ** why is it that we may not 
hope to promote the spiritual good of the 
sick ? They are then withdrawn from 
the world. The power of its tempta- 
tions is d^troyed ; eternity, if not ac- 
tually near, is, at least seen more dis- 
tictly, and more fully realized. There 



are many long hours favourable to re- 
flection, and every thing seems to invite 
to repentance for sin, and reconciliation 
with God." 

This is all true; and if nothing but an 
invitation to the favour of God, and ur- 
gent, alarming necessity for reconcili- 
ation with him, were wanting, every sick 
man, conscious of sickness, would be 
sure to be saved. But unhappily it is 
not all. There is a heart to be changed. 
A heart which shrinks from God, dis- 
likes communion with him, and loves 
sin, is to be so entirely altered in its very 
fundamental desires, as to seek God ea- 
gerly and spontaneously, as its refuge, its 
home, its happiness, to delight in his pre- 
sence and communion, and to hate and 
shrink from sin. Now, the natural ef- 
fect of sickness is simply to awaken un- 
easiness or anxiety, and we can see no 
special tendency in uneasiness or anxiety 
to produce such a change, in the very 
desires and affections of the soul, as this. 

But let us look at the facts a little 
more in detail. There are several dis- 
tinct conditions in which the dangerously 
sick may be found, and most of them 
are such as to preclude the possibility of 
deriving any spiritual benefit from the 
supposed facilities afforded by the situa- 
tion. We will consider some of these. 

'(1.) A large class never know their 
danger, or at least have no time to think 
of it, until they are too far gone to be 
sensible of it. Thus, for all purposes of 
reflection, they know nothing of their 
sickness, till they are convalescent, or 
until they awake in eternity. For ex- 
ample : a man in the midst of his busi- 
ness is suddenly attacked by severe 
acute disease. The shooting pains, the 
chills, the fever alarm him ; and, antici- 
pating a fit of sickness, he is busy to the 
last moment in making arrangements 
and giving directions, and when he can do 
no more, there follows the bustle of pre- 
paration in his room, the visit of the 
physician, the bath, or the friction, or 
the venesection. An hour or two spent 
thus is succeeded by a disturbed slum- 
ber, from which he awakes in delirium. 
Perhaps a fortnight after, God raises, for 
a single hour, the mysterious pressure 
under which the soul had been im- 
prisoned, and the unhappy man has 
barely time to see the grave open at his 
feet, before clouds and darkness shut in 
again over his soul, and he sinks for 
ever. 

Precisely this would be, indeed, a case 
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of UBCommonly sudden and severe dis- 
ease : but many such occur ; and ver^ 
many occur which are precisely like it 
in the essential point, that is, that the 
patient never knows his danger, nor re- 
flects seriously upon his sickness, till it 
is too late for him to understand it at all. 
These cases are rendered more numerous 
by the almost universal tendency, on the 
part of family and friends, to present to 
the patient the brightest side of his case. 
This arises not always from a deliberate 
intention to deceive ; in fact, the parent, 
or the friend, standing by the b^ide, 
cherishes himself the hope which he 
wishes to present to the patient ; and he 
unconsciouslv overrates the grounds of 
it, in his desire to give the sick pne the 
advantage of its exhilarating and sus- 
taining power. At other times, the 
truth, too plain to the physician and the 
fHends, is suppressed, and concealed 
from ihe deceived sufferer; and the 
grave grasps him, while the words are 
actually on the lips of his attendants, 
which assure him that he will soon be 
well. Oh, how often have parents thus 
deceived their dying children ! How 
can they do it P How can they bear to 
allow one, who looks up to them with 
entire confidence and uPection, to go 
from them suddenly into eternity, and 
have there to reflect, that the last words 
he heard his father and his mother 
speak to him were falsehood and decep- 
tion ? Still, nothing is more common, and 
from ^ese and other similar oases it 
eoroes, that a very large number of hu- 
man beings finish their pilgrimage with- 
out a warning. Of course, the sick-bed 
affbrds no facilities for a preparation for 
death to them. 

(2.) Then there is another large class, 
whose disease or state of mind is €uch, 
that they cannot safely be addressed on 
the subject. That is, the probability 
that any good will be done by religious 
conversation with them, is smaller than 
that, if left to mental quiet, they may 
recover, and be brought to repentance 
by future opportunities for enjoying the 
means of grace. There are many cases 
where the most faithful christian physi- 
cian would require perfect quiet and re- 
pose ; and we are not obstinately to in- 
sist on pressing the guilt and danger of 
the sinner upon his attention, where the 
probable result would be only to aggra- 
vate disease, and hasten death, and thus 
secure, at once, the ruin, from which we. 
w«re endeavouring to save him. The 



oases, however, where a kind and judi- 
cious religious influence, over one in 
dangerous disease, would really be un* 
safe, are not very common; but those 
where the patient or the friends think 
it would be unsafe, so as to feel obliged 
to preolude it, are numberless. They 
form a second large class, which cannot 
be expected to be much benefited by the 
opportunities which sickness afiPord them. 

(8.) Then there are a great number 
who sink in sickness into a state of in- 
difference and stupor, from which no- 
thing can arouse them. Whedier this is 
one of the innumeraUe forms of the 
infatuation of sin, or some peculiar 
mental torpidity resulting from disease, 
the effect is certain, and the instances 
innumerable. Sometimes the patient 
shrinks from and shuns the conversation 
that would awaken him, and sometimes 
he welcomes it, and listens to it, as if he 
wished that it might produce its proper 
effect, and then he complains, with stupid 
despair, that he oan see his guilt and 
danger, but cannot feel them. 

Hardness of heart does not arise from 
such causes as that approaching death 
will certainly remove it. It is a moral 
insensibility which has its existence 
within itself, and is slightly affected by 
mere external causes. If the habits of 
life have formed and fixed it, it will 
sometimes maintain its hold, even to the 
last hour. 

(4.) Then, besides, of those who are 
led t<rfeel some alarm, a very large pro- 
portion never go farther than alarm. 
They are agitated, and anxious, and un- 
happy; but agitation is not piety, and 
anxiety about death is not preparation fbr 
it. In fact, the feeling of restless suffer- 
ing is, probably, Jn many cases, only a 
manifestation of actual hostility to God. 
The soul finds itself brought up as it 
were to meet its Maker. It sees that it 
is approaching the close of its connexion 
with the world, and that the course of 
time is drawing it directly on towards 
God. It looks this way and that way 
for escape, but finds none ; and its rest- 
less, anxious uneasiness, is only its 
shrinking, with instinctive dislike, from 
the great Being to wh(»n it ought to fly 
eagerly as to its refuge and home, if 
this is its condition, then the more rest- 
less alarms, the more hostility ; and it 
goes at last into the presence of its 
Maker, like the terrifled chihi into the 
arms of the stranger whom it dislikes 
and dreads. 
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These fouf eliisses constitute, undoubt« 
edlj, a very large portion of the sick, 
but we must ihia the number that is left 
a little more; for, 

(5.) There are the deceived. One 
would think, that on a sick and dying 
bed, the heart would abandon its sub* 
terfiiges and deception, and be honest 
with itself at last^ before it goes into 
eternity. Instead of this, self-deception 
BaaintainB its hold here, as in its last in- 
trenohment. 

In fact, a little reflection would con* 
vince us at once, that the circumstances 
of a sick*bed are such as to create very 
great danger of self-deception. That loss 
of interest in the world, which is the re* 
salt of confinement, weakness, and pain, 
how easily may it be mistaken for a 
heartfelt and voluntary renunciation of 
it ! Death, too, may seem near, bring- 
ing with it all its terrors, and under their 
threatening aspect the spirit sinks. Now 
how easy it is for the soul to welcome 
the idea of reconciliation with God, sim- 
ply as a relief from anxiety and suffering, 
and then to imagine that to be the chosen 
object of its love to which in fact it only 
flies as a refuge from fear ! Then again, 
sickiiMs, though it sometimes inflames 
and irritates the spirit, perhaps oftener 
floffeens and seethes it, by some myste- 
rious physical influences upon the ner- 
Tous system. The selflsh, turbulent, and 
ungovernable child often lies subdued 
and quieted under its hand, and gladdens 
bis mother*8 heart by his unlooked-for 
manifestatbns of submission and grati- 
tude ! the nurse welcomes returning irri- 
ti^ility as a sign of returning health. 
This morbid loveliness of spirit, like the 
unnatural brightness of the eye, or hectic 
bloom upon the cheek, is often the com- 
panion of disease, and not unfrequently 
the immediate precursor of death. It 
csdms all the passions of the soul, it lulls 
the sensorium into rest, and disarms 
temptation of its power, by taking away 
the very fuel it feeds upon. It gives the 
kindest and gentlest intonations to the 
vmce, and spreads over the countenance 
an expression of benevolence and sub- 
mission. It often mingles with piety, 
and clothes it in its last hours with a 
most foscinating loveliness; but alas, it 
dbo often takes its place, its most suc- 
cessful and yet most superficial counter- 
feit* It deceives dead), meeting him 
with a smile ; but convalescence is its 
certain detection and exposure. For 
when health is returning, it? colours soop 



fade, and its moral loveliness turns to 
irritability^ fretfulness, and selfish, sus- 
picious jealousy. How far the move- 
ments of a soul, thus so directly modified, 
either favourably, or unfavourably, by 
the nervous influences of disease, are to 
be considered as affected in respect to 
moTsl character and accountability, is a 
question too deep for us to enter into 
here. One thing, however, is certain, 
that if we make allowances on this ac- 
count, as by common consent we do, for 
what is wrong, we must also make some 
deductions of credit for what is right. 

But we ought to repeat, that the state 
of mind and heart which we have been 
describing, though sometimes the coun- 
terfeit of piety, is often its attendant ; so 
that the graces of character, which are 
exhibited in the sick-chamber, where 
there is evidence of a stable foundation 
on which they rest, are not to be con- 
sidered as unsubstantial and transitory. 
Every visitor among the sick will call to 
mind cases where the solid characteristics 
of real piety shone with a heavenly beauty 
and splendour, imparted to them by these 
mysterious influences of lingering cusease^ 
^ While writing this, there rises to my 
mind the recollection of one sick-room 
which exhibited, above all others that I 
have seen, the most striking example of it 
It was that of the child Nathan JOioker^ 
man,*^ whose chamber,^ during the last 
months of his life, beamed with an expres- 
sion <^ loveliness and peace, which no pen 
can describe. Those grim tyrants, dis- 
ease and death, seemed in his case to relax 
from their sternness and cruelty, that they 
might vary their work of oppression, as 
other tyrants have doue, by showing for 
once what they do, in lavishing kindness 
and decorations upon a favourite. ' Tisirue 
that they insisted that he should be theirs, 
and so they maintained, with inflexible 
determination, their own destructive hold 
upon the organs oi life ; though he was 
their favourite, he must wear their chain. 
For the rest, all was kindness. They 
brightened his intellect, they expanded, 
almost beyond maturity, nis embryo 
powers, they smoothed the jPeatures of 
nis countenance into an almost heavenly 
expression, and breathed into his soul an 
atn^osphere of indescribable sweetness, 
and peace, and enjoyment. These stem 
and uncompromising, and usually pitiless 
masters, appeared disposed, in his case, 
to lay aside their terrors. For once they 

♦ See the Memoir of Nathan W. Dickennan 
published ^ the Rtligiou* Tf sat ^^ety. 
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seemed to love their victim : they smiled 
upon him where he lay. 

The enchanting expression, however, 
which beamed from the whole scene which 
his little room exhibited, was indebted 
for its chief lineaments to a most sincere 
and miaffected piety. There was abun- 
dant evidence of it of the most solid kind. 
But piety in such a case as this, substan- 
tial and sure, is softened and beautified 
by the mellowing influence of disease. 
It is the corporesJ and the animal only, 
which fails under its hand; all that is 
pure, and lovely, and beautiful in the 
spirit, in the intellect, in the soul, rises 
the more free and the more resplendent 
for being released from its ordinary bur- 
dens. 

But to return: this mysterious effect 
produced by disease, in subduing and 
softening all the asperities of the charac- 
ter, which sometimes accompanies piety, 
perhaps oftener merely assumes the guise 
of it. It helps to make up the immense 
variety of modes by which the soul de- 
ceives, and is itself deceived. 

When, now, we come to consider all 
these numerous cases in which no spirit- 
ual benefit is derived from the opportu- 
nities afforded by a sick-bed ; those who 
are cut off too suddenly to know their 
situation, those who are rendered inac- 
cessible by the nature and violence of 
their disease, those who are indifferent 
and stupid, those who are only alarmed, 
and those who are deceived — we^ shall 
have but few remaining who can be con- 
sidered as making any effectual prepara- 
tion for death, when sickness comes with 
its warnings. The good*, therefore, which 
we are to expect to effect by our visits to 
the sick and the suffering, is chiefly in 
other ways than in the preparation of the 
individual sufferer for his approaching 
account. There is, however, some hope 
even of this. It is one of the objects at 
which we have to aim. — From Abbotfs 
Way to do Good, 



CHRIST'S EXAMPLE A UNIVERSAL MODEL. 

There is, I conceive, an independent 
proof of our Saviour's Divine nature, to 
be derived from the universal applica- 
bility of his example. No other pattern 
is suitable to all ; out his, Hke a master- 
key, fits every lock. Human examples 
are only partial exhibitions of Divine 
grace ; they are moulded by their own 
peculiar circumstances, and fitted for the 



special department they have to fill. They 
are, in a word, like streams which take 
their direction, and pursue their several 
i/vindings, in a course tracked out for them, 
and for them alone. And hence it is im- 
possible, for one man implicidy to follow 
m the footsteps of another without some 
unnecessary and unnatural deviations 
from that line which the order of Provi- 
dence has assigned him. But Christ is, 
as it were, an exhaustless fountain, not 
flowing in one channel, but overflowing 
in all directions. He is not, if I may so 
speak, an individual character ; but all 
cnaracters of excellence unite in him. 
In imitating Christ, no man is led out of 
his natural sphere, or throvm into a 
forced and affected attitude. Every 
movement after him is performed with 
freedom, and his likeness .sits easily and 
becomingly upon all that bear it. The 
high and low, the rich and poor, the 
gifted and the ungifted, the contem- 
plative and the active: all classes and 
all dispositions, find, in the example of 
Jesus, the teaching which they want; 
and all are led, by looking unto him, pre- 
cisely in the path most suitable for them 
to walk in. 

We see at once, in that comprehensive 
model, the bright contrast to whatever 
we should shun, and the most attrac- 
tive exhibition of all that we should aim 
at, in our christian course. Whatever 
our besetting sins may be, whether of 
excess or of defect, tney stand equally 
condemned by a comparison virith him. 
Thus the restless and over-active Mnrit 
is calmed by the contemplation of his 
nights of solitary prayer ; and the indo- 
lent are stimulated to •exertion by his 
ceaseless labours of love. The liigh and 
lofty are brought low, when tliey behold 
their Lord and Master washing his dis- 
ciples' feet ; and the poor in this world's 
goods, are taught contentment by him 
who had not where to lay his head." 
.This subject might, indeed, be endlessly 
pursued. Enough has, I trust, been 
said, to prove the point assumed, namely, 
that a character which can thus adapt 
itself, in the way of example, to every 
possible variety of man, which can pour 
forth a healing virtue, equally applicable 
to the most opposite extremes; and 
which can thu& spread its influence over 
the wide extent of the whole human 
race ;~that such a character cannot be 
bounded within the narrow circle of our 
nature, but must partake of the infim- 
tude of God."-^ Woodward, 
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The Calabash Tree. 



CALABASH TREE. 
(Creseentia Cuzete.) 

Crescentia was a name given to the 
calabash tree in honour of Pietro Cre- 
scentio, an Italian writer on agriculture, 
who flourished during the latter end of 
the thirteenth century. It belongs to the 
Didjnamia class of Linnaeus, by which 
we understand that there are generally 
four stamens, whereof two are shorter 
than their fellows. In the same Lin- 
naean phraseology, it is said to be of the 
order Angiospermia, which informs us 
that the seeds are contained in a capsule, 
or seed vessel, and not naked, as we find 
ihem in the dead-nettle. The calyx, or 
green cup, is divided into two segments. 
The corolla, or coloured part, is bell- 
shaped, but irregular in its divisions, as 
most of the didynamous plants are found 
to be, and gibbous or swollen on one side 
of its tube. The berry is oval in shape, 
hard, one-celled, with numerous seeds, 
which are imbedded in a soft pulp. The 



tree is about the height of a pear tree, 
with a crooked trunk, that spreads in 
many diverging boughs. This is cor- 
rectly represented by the engraving at 
the head of this article, which bears an 
exact resemblance to one the writer saw 
when at Abapulco in Mexico. The leaves 
occur in clusters of nine or ten at inter- 
vals upon the branch, and impart a plea- 
sant freshness to the general appearance 
of the calabash tree. The flowers are of 
a pale white, and placed here and there in 
a lonely individuality. The berry, though 
oval at flrst, assumes various forms as it 
advances to maturity, and runs from six 
to twelve inches in diameter. The frame- 
work of this berry is a thin woody shell, 
which, when bared of its skin, and the 
pulp scooped out, forms a very useful 
vessel, the outside of which is generally 
carved or sculptured all over by the natives 
with various devices, in a very ingenious 
manner. From their diversity of form and 
size, they serve for drinking cups, flagons 
for holding water, and pots wherein the 
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ladian may seethe his mess of pottage: 
for such is the hardness of this woody 
shell, ^at it will stand the fire long 
enough to serve the cook in this way 
three or four sundry times. In many 
of the West India islands, a vessel of 
water is constantly at hand with a cala- 
bash floating, ready to allay the thirst of 
the eager housemates, or to refresh the 
traveller who begs a draught as he passes 
by. Something analogous to this the writer 
saw when in the island of Tenerilfe : e?frjr 
miserable hovel, constructed by laving a 
few stones one upon the other without 
any sort of cement, and furnished with 
only a pallet or wooden bench to lie on 
at night, yet contained a ooveml eartbeQ 
pot filled with cold water. Attached to 
this earthen pot, there waa % dish* which 
was often handed to travellers by \h$ 
hospitable landlady, who, \i\iM th« wl4ow 
and her two mites, had but ft little, but 
gave that little freely, with lo Und a 
grace that it seemed as if ih^ thought it 
more blessed to give tbftR to receive. 

A distinction shouM bf made in 
the mind of the reader, between the 
calabash gourd, and the calabash tree: 
' great similarity subiilti between their 
sizes, some in uieir form, but thejformer 
resembles in nature our pumpkin, while 
the latter is a spreading tree. Both of 
them alike attest the providential good- 
ness of God, who has supplied his crea- 
tures with vessels of such varied appli- 
cation, in countries where the inclination 
to labour is checked by the heat of the 
climate. L. 



CHRISTIANITY ANT) MOHAMMEDANISM. 

No. VI. 

(Continued from page 384.) 

We continue our extracts from the 
fourth chapter of "Taylor's History," 
which show the abominable conduct of 
the "false prophet," and so expose his 
vile system. 

"Determined to complete the extir- 
pation of the jews, whom Mohammed 
bad long regarded as his mos^ inveterate 
enemies, he led his army against the 
mountain fortress of K-haibar, where the 
jews, driven from Medina, had found 
refuge.. The resistance was such as 
might be expected from men hopeless 
of mercy, but the desperate valour of 
Ali bore down all opposition, and the 
fortress was taken by storm. Immense 
spoil was obtained; but Mohammed, 



personally, had little reason to rejoice in 
his success, for poison was administered 
to him by one of the female captives,, 
from the effects of which he never com- 
pletely recovered. 

" On the return of the army to Me- 
dina, Mohammed showed another ex- 
ample of daring blasphemy, by inventii]^ 
a pretended revelation to excuse his 
crimes. His lustful excesses became 
known to his wives, whose complaints 
(treated general scandal. Mohammed 
Itsierted, that the following words came 
down to him from heaven, ' O prophet, 
why boldest thou that prohibited, which 
Ood hath allowed thee, seeking to please 
thy wives ; since God is inclined to for- 

Sve, iind merciful V He also declared that 
9 following Divine message was sent 
to bi« wives t * O wives of the prophet, 
if ye join against him, verily God is his 
patron, and Gabriel, and the good man 
among the faithful, and the angels also, 
are hli aiQiltants. If he divorce you, 
his I#ord pan easily give him in exchange 
other wives better than you, women re- 
signed unto God, true believers, devout, 
penitent, obedient.* 

" At length the period arrived for 
Mohamtned's return to Mecca. His 
march thither resembled a triumphal 
procession ; he was mounted on a superb 
camel, while one of his oMcers proclaimed 
before him, * Give way, give way, ye 
children of the infidels ; the prophet 
has come to triumph over you ; with a 
blow of his mace he will dash you to 
pieces I* Those of the meccans, who 
had been remarkable for their hostility, 
hid themselves, or fled ; and the voung 
and the ambitious hastened to jom the 
religion which they saw was destined to 
triumph. . 

" The peace between Mohammed and 
the meccans proved, as might have been 
expected, nothing better man a holbw 
truce ; both parties speedily prepared for 
war, but the meccans saw that effective 
resistance was hopeless. Khaled, the 
moslem commander, entered the city at 
the head of his troops, and punished a 
slight opposition with an indiscriminate 
massacre. This unnecessary bloodshed 
grieved Mohammed: when he arrived, 
he limited his vengeance to the punish- 
ment of about a dozen persons, who had 
been the chief cause of his long exik. 
He made his entry into Mecca, as a pil- 
grim rather than a conqueror, reciting a 
chapter, which he pretended had hoai 
revealed long before : * Verily, we have 
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granted thee a manifest victory, that 
God may forgive thee thy preceding and 
thy subsequent sin, and may complete 
his favour on thee, and direct thee in 
the right way, and that God may assist 
thee with a glorious assistance.* His 
first care was to destroy all the idols of 
the Kaab^: accompanied by his followers, 
he entered the temple, and, laying his 
hand on each image in succession, said, 
^ Truth has come, let falsehood disap- 
pear,* on which the idol was broken to 
pieces. 

" Having nurified the Kaaba, Moham- 
med resolved to extirpate idolatry in the 
neighbouring districts, but encountered 
a fiercer opposition than he had antici- 
pated. At the battle of Honein his 
forces were on the brink of utter ruin ; 
when Mohammed had recourse to the 
expedient which proved so successful at 
Bedr, which urged on his followers, and 
led to the defeat of the idolaters. Mo- 
hammed, as before, pronounced the 
victory miraculous. The musselmans 
followed up their success by laying siege 
to Tayef, but the city was obstinately 
defended, and, after remaining twenty 
days before its walls, they were forced to 
retire. 

" With part of the immense booty 
taken in this expedition, Mohammed 
purchased new allies among the arabs. 
The favour he showed the new converts 
ofiRended the ansarians, or 'defenders,* 
as those were called who had joined him 
at Medina ; but, having heard of their 
complaints, he addressed to them an 
affectionate remonstrance, which silenced 
their complaints, and increased their con- 
fidence in the prophet. 

" From Mecca, Mohammed returned 
to Medina, where he was received with 
transports of joy. Ambassadors came 
from every part of Arabia to congratu- 
late him ; whole tribes became converts 
to his doctrines, and he found himself 
sufficiently strong to carry his arms be- 
yond the peninsula. The power of the 
Persians was broken down ; the provinces 
of Arabia, which had been tributary to 
them and the abyssinians, had recovered 
their independence ; but the greeks, or as 
they are more frequently called, the 
romans of the eastern empire, were 
formidable foes. Mohammed had learn- 
ed that the byzantine court was pre- 
paring to attack him, and 4ie took the 
daring resolution of instantly com- 
mencing the war. Having levied an 
immense army, he marched to the bor- 



ders of Syria, but meeting with no 
enemy, he came back to complete the 
extirpation of idolatry in Arabia. In 
the full consciousness of power, he pro- 
claimed, that all who did not forsake 
their idols and embrace Islam within 
four months, should be exterminated: 
he even inserted the persecuting edict in 
the koran. 

** The time had now arrived for the 
nilgrimage to Mecca, the last in which 
Mohammed was to bear a part As if 
with some presentiment of approaching 
dissolution, he made this the most 
splendid ceremonial that had ever been 
wimessed in Mecca. 

** On his return to Medina, Moham- 
med was seised with a disease, which 
he feared would be dangerous, if not 
mortal ; even under the pressure of sick- 
ness he was not regardless of the craft, 
which mingles so strangely with enthu*- 
siasm and insanity, rendering it an in- 
superable difficulty in the tangled web of 
human motives, to discover where delu- 
sion ends and imposture begins. As- 
sembling his wives together, he re- 
quested the ayesha, on whose prudence 
he could rely, should be his only attend- 
ant during sickness ; for he feared that in 
some paroxysm of disease he might 
make some indiscreet avowal, fatal to his 
pretensions. Though the violence of the 
fever daily increased, he did not for a 
moment lose sight of his political inte- 
rests ; at that time his attention was en- 
gaged by two impostors, who had ap- 
peared in Arabia, and, like him, claimed 
to be prophets. Of these, the one 
named Moseilama, appeared in the pro- 
vince of Yamama, whence also, in a 
later age, the sect of the wahabees 
originated; the other, called Aswad, 
resided in Yemen, or Arabia Felix. 
Aswad was assassinated shortly before 
the prophet*s death, and Moseilama did 
did not long survive him. 

" Notwithstanding the severity of his 
illness, Mohammed preserved tne con- 
sistency of his character. While his 
strength permitted, he insisted on 
performing the ceremonies of public 
worship in the mosque: at the conclu- 
sion of the prayers, he addressed the 
congregation in the following terms :*— 
' Men and brethren, if I have caused 
any of you to be struck uigustly, here is 
my back, let him retaliate; if I have 
slandered any one, let him now assail my 
reputation ; if I have wronged any one, 
behold my purse.* One of the congre- 
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gation claimed an old debt of three 
draciimas, which Mohammed instantly 
paid, saying, 'I would rather blush in 
this world, than in that which is to 
come.' He then gave liberty to all his 
slaves, and proceeded to urge his last 
recommendations on his followers. He 
insisted, principally, on three particulars : 
the abolition of idolatry in Arabia, the 
ready reception of proselytes, and the 
steady observance of prayer at the stated 
time. He concluded by pronouncing a 
bitter curse upon the jews, probably, be- 
cause he attributed his illness to the poi- 
son that had been administered to him at 
Khaibar by the captive Jewess. 

" When the symptoms of dissolution 
began to appear, he ordered his family 
to be summoqed round his bed, to hear 
his final directions respecting his funeral. 
Soon after this, he demanded pen and 
ink for the purpose of writing a new 
koran. The proposal gave rise to a scene 
of unseemly contention ; some insisting 
that his desires should be gratified ; others 
asserting that the koran they had already 
was sufficient. With some difficulty, the 
room was cleared, and no strangers were 
again admitted. On the day of his 
death, he bathed his hands in water, ex- 
claiming, * O God, fortify my soul 
against the terrors of death.* Soon 
after, he became quite faint ; his last fee- 
ble words were, * O God — yes — with my 
fellow- citizen on high,* a name he fre- 
quently gave to the angel Gabriel. Mo- 
hammed died on the 8th of June, a. d. 
632, at the age of sixty-three years, 
during the last twenty-three of which, he 
had assumed the character of a prophet. 

** We have thus given a sketcn of the 
career of this, extraordinary man : we 
have trusted chiefly to the authority of 
those mussulmans who had the best op- 
portunity of knowing the truth, and we 
have paid particular attention to the ko- 
ran, which may be regarded as a piece 
of autobiography. His first step in im- 
posture was probably what is mischiev- 
ously termed, * a pious fraud ;* but success 
led him to repeat the artifice, and he soon 
learned to place his chief reliance on de- 
ception. The union of fanaticism and 
cunning is by no means rare ; but when 
they meet in the same individual, thfey 
are so closely intertwined, that the best 
mental analysis is unable to separate 
them. 

" To the character of Mohammed as 
a legislator and conqueror, it may be in- 



teresting to add some few traits of his 
private life and conversation. His per- 
son was well formed, his aspect com- 
manding, and his port that of one who 
knew himself to be capable of great 
things ; his temper was well regulated, 
his manners afiable, and his general con- 
versation full of point Though usually 
grave, he frequently condescended to jest 
both with his disciples and those whom 
he casually met. One day an old woman 
asked him to insure her admission to pa- 
radise ; he replied, * Paradise was not 
made for old women ; * but seeing that 
she wept, he added, * God, before their 
admission, will restore to the aged youth 
and beauty.* 

" So great was his liberality to the 
poor, that he frequently left his house- 
hold unprovided. Nor did he content 
himself with relieving their wants; he 
entered into conversation with thein, and 
expressed a warm sympathy for their 
sufferings, which is to the wretched a 
boon frequently more grateful than cha- 
ritable relief. In the domestic circle he 
was deservedly beloved. Zeid, while yet 
a slave, refused to receive freedom, if it 
would have the effect of separating him 
from so indulgent a master. He was a 
firm friend, and a faithful ally : his sol- 
diers were enthusiastic in their attach- 
ment to his person. 

"We have now to contemplate the 
dark side of the picture. He was the 
slave of licentious passions, which seemed 
to strengthen with his age : jiotwith- 
standing the number of his wives and 
concubines, he was intensely jealous, 
and even devised a revelation, forbidding 
intrusions on his privacy. Nay, his jea- 
lousy passed the bounds of mortal fate, 
for the koran expressly prohibits his 
wives from marrying after his decease. 
Vindictive as the arabs are, Mohammed's 
vengeful spirit could scarcely be paral- 
leled in the peninsula ; he never forgave 
an offence, unless when the indulgence 
of revenge would have been impolitic. 
Once an arab, who had incurred his dis- 
pleasure, knelt before him, entreating 
pardon : Mohammed remained silent, 
hoping that his attendants would, by a 
speedy assassination of the suppliant^ 
save him from the shame of a refusal. 
None of them stirred, and the man was 
dismissed in safety. After his departure, 
Mohammed reproved them for not having 
slain one whose pardon was not granted 
on the instant ; they answered, diat he 
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had made no sign, to which he angrily 
replied, * It should not be necessary for 
a prophet to make a sign.' 

**The eloquence of Mohammed, 
judging from the fragments preserved 
by tradition, and most chapters of the 
koran, was manly and energetic, mingled 
with no small share of a poetical spirit. 
He was gifted with a powerful memory, 
he possessed taste superior to that of his 
times, he had improved his mind by fo- 
reign travel, and tnere is no improbability 
in the supposition that part of his time 
in the caves of Mount Hira was devoted 
to literary studies. He seems to have 
had little , regard for consistency, and 
changed or modified his institutions 
without scruple. Thus, in the beginning 
of his career, hoping to gain the jews, 
he had adopted several Jewish cere- 
monies, which he subsequently changed, 
when he found that people obstinately 
attached to the creed of their fathers. In 
these matters, he followed no other guide 
than his interests and passions. ^ Hence 
the mussulman doctors of law are careful 
to note in the koran the precepts that 
have been abrogated. 

'* Yet, though the failings of Moham- 
med were notorious, his disciples, who 
absolutely witnessed them, and his fol- 
lowers who find them recorded in the 
koran, firmly believe in his impeccability. 
Men have in all ages been found who 
adhered to inconsistent dogmas ; those 
who believe at once the innocence of 
Mohammed, and the traditions that as- 
sert his guilt, only afford a new example 
of the aberrations to which the mind is 
subject, when once it quits the safe an- 
chorage of revealed truth. 

" The followers of Mohammed attri- 
bute to him the power of working mira- 
cles, notwithstanding his express declar- 
ation to the contrary." 

In our closing paper we shall add some 
reflections on the system of the "false 
prophet," and show the excellency of 
Christianity in contrast to the dark sys- 
tem of Mohammed. J. 
(To be concluded in the next number.) 



ANECDOTES OF THE BLIND. 

The following interesting account of 
the manner in which blind persons are 
enabled to decide upon matters, which 
ordinarily require the use of sight, we 
extract from a pamphlet which has been 



published in Boston, under the title of 
"Anecdotes of the Blind." It is the 
production of A. V. Courtney, who is 
well known in Boston, and is himself 
totally blind. He sells it in the streets of 
that city for a livelihood. It appears 
that he was not bom blind, but tnat at 
five years of age he lost the sight of one 
of his eyes, by inflammation resulting 
from a violent cpld, and that he lost the 
sight of the other eleven years after, by 
a chip which flew into it while he was 
splitting wood. After relating the various 
circumstances connected with his life, he 
says — 

'* I can tell a dog from a cat, and form 
a pretty good guess at his weight, by the 
clatter of his claws on the side walk. I 
can distinguish most animals by similar 
tests. I can tell metals and minerals by 
three, at least, of the senses. I can tell 
a man's size, weight, make, temper, age, 
whether he is long or short, by his voice 
and tread, and this I do by his tone, and 
the manner of his speech. If a man 
holds his head down in speaking, his 
neck is long; if the contrary, the re- 
verse. I feel his voice strike me up- 
ward, if short ; downward, if tall. I can 
say whether land, wood, or water, is 
before me, by smell and sound. I know 
an african from a white by his voice. I 
can pronounce what dishes are on the 
table, what flowers and fruits are in a 
garden by the smell, and can judge of 
meat in the market by the feeling. I 
can usually say how many persons are in 
a room, and what their sex mav be ; and 
how many horses are in a vehicle. I can 
pronounce whether a room is empty or 
furnished, or how full a large box is. I 
can feel any obstacle in my way before I 
touch it. Whether hilly or level ground 
is before me, I can judge only by grop- 
ing. I can distinguish difierent kinds of 
cloths and their quality, as well by touch 
as others by sight. 

" I cannot read now, though I was in 
Dr. Howe's excellent institution for 
sightless persons nine months, and had 
an opportunity to have learned, which I 
regret that I did not improve. The fact 
is, that there are so few books and majjs 
printed in the rabed characters, that it is 
scarcely an object for a man who already 
has the rudiments of education, to study 
them. Nevertheless it would have been 
an amusement, and I am confident I could 
have learned. Dr. Howe found no diffi- 
culty in teaching me the map of Boston ; 
and so perfectly do I know it, that 1 
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bave frequently acted as a guide to see** 
iug men. The celebrated David Croc- 
kett was not a little astonished at being 
led by me from the Tremont house to 
the blind school. 

•* I find my war with perfect ease and 
safety by feeling ror holes with my cane, 
by following the edges of the side walks, 
and by obwrving the general direction 
of the streets. The gas-lighte are my 
chief annoyances. I wait for horses and 
carriages to pass, and Judge of their dis* 
tance by the ear. I can foretell the 
weather by the feeling of the atmos- 
phere." — New York Observer, 



ENCOUNTER WITH A LlON. 

Thi following adventure befel three 
officers a few years ago in Guierat. Cap- 
tain D., Mr. W., and a friend, who shall 
be without name or initial, went out one 
afternoon, mounted on an elephant, to 
beat for lions. ' They had not proceeded 
far into the jungle before they encountered 
one of these animals, and shot it dead. 
Scarcely had the guns been reloaded, 
when a scout gave intimation of a second 
lion being close at hand. Anxious to ob- 
tain the most accurate intelligence respect- 
ing the exact place in which the noble 
game was to be found, one of the party 
descended from the howdah, mounted a 
horse, which his servant was leading in 
the rear, and dashed off. Scarcely had 
he proceeded a hundred yards, in the 
direction pointed out by the scout, before 
he found himself pursued by the very 
animal of which he was in search. Re- 
penting the indiscretion which had placed 
him in this predicament, prudence dic- 
tated the propriety of enlarging the dis- 
tance between them ; and, putting spurs 
to his horse, he galloped at its utmost 
speed, and making a detour over the 
ground, soon got through the heavy 
jungle, and rejoined the elephant, on 
whose back the rash adventurer was but 
too happy to regain a safe footing. Hav- 
ing, at considerable risk to himself, ob- 
tained information of a very interesting 
nature, the head of the elephant was 
turned in the direction which the lion 
had taken, and the party moved forward. 
Almost before they could venture to 
hope to come upon his footsteps, their 
courageous foe was perceived advancing 
boldly towards them. When the noble 
animal had approached within twenty 



yards of the elephant, which stood the « 
charge remarkably weU, each man fired } 
every ball, according to subsequent ex- 
amination, taking effect Had the con- 
tents of the barrels been perfectly innox- 
ious, they could not have been received 
with more indifference ; not a single mo- 
ment ^d the lion pause in his career, 
and advancing, if possible, v^ith greater 
determination than before, he gave « 
spring, and fastened on the trunk imd 
foce of the elephant. The mahout wai 
a courageous fellow, accustomed to si- 
milar encounters. He began to hammer 
away at his assailant*s head vntb the 
iron crook employed by him to guide the 
colossal animal under his charge. The 
lion, not altogether relishing this kind of 
discipline, let go his hold, dropped on 
the ground, and sprung on the hind- 
quarters of the elephant, and in so doing 
nearly dragged one of the sportsmen 
over. While engaged in this close con- 
flict, the occupants of the howdah were 
not idle; a gun was hastily reloaded* 
and discharged, muzsle up, into the body 
of the lion, who immediately fell from 
the elephant, which, feeling itself ftreo, 
made off at a round pace. As soon as 
the terrified creature could be brought to 
a halt, Mr. W. determined to dismount, 
and go in search of the valiant foe on 
foot. Finding all attempts at dissuasion 
fruitless, his two compaiiions generously 
resolved to accompany him ; and accord- 
ingly all three alighted, and on reaching 
the field of battle, found the lion on his 
legs again, facing them with a bold front, 
but evidently, as they thought, the worse 
for the balls which had been lodged in 
his body. Each man advanced steadily 
till within a few paces of the animal, 
when Captain D. fired off both his bar- 
rels. At this renewal of hostilities, the 
lion, instead of attacking his first assail- 
ant, dashed at once on Mr. W., who dis- 
charged his right-hand barrel, but had 
not time to pull the trigger of the left 
Raising himself on his hind legs, in a 
rampant attitude, the enraged beast 
sprang right upon the adversary whom 
he had singled out. At this, the third 
individual of the party lost all presence 
of mind ; he had borne up manfully 
until now, but his nerves could bear no 
more ; so turning round, he flung him- 
self on bis face in the thickest bush he 
could find, and lay there as still as a 
mouse. Nothing daunted, Mr. W. en- 
tered at once into a perscmal contest with 
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his powerful ftntagonist, employing the 
gun in his defence, which proved of 
essential service, although at length the 
lion's strength prevailed, and he got the 
luckless sportsman fairly wider him. At 
this critical moment. Captain D. found 
that his gun was disabled; after several 
ine£Rectual efforts to discharge it, he was 
obliged to make his way out of the jungle 
to procure assistance. The lion, during 
the whole of this time, as if content with 
having obtained the victory, did not offer 
to molest his vanquished foe ; in other 
words, to his greatness he added clemen- 
cy. Night was now approaching, the sun 
had disappeared, and the transitory twi- 
light of an Indian evening had flung its 
veil over the scene. Captain D. stimu* 
lated by the imminent danger of his friend, 
exerted himself very strenuously in the 
restoration of his gun to a serviceable 
condition ; and having succeeded, he re- 
turned as quickly as possible, stealing 
cautiously through the orushwood as he 
drew near the eventful spot. Tremblingly 
alive to the apprehensions suggested by 
the fearful situation of his companions, 
the cheering words uttered in an audible 
whispr, **A little more to the right, 
Dal, restored all his self-possession. In 
another instant. Captain D. perceived 
the lion standing close beside the pros- 
trate body, which he had watched so 
sedulou^y. Creeping a foot or two 
nearer, he once more took a deliberate 
aim, and firing at the gallant beast, it 
fell instantly dead on the ground. Mr. 
W., being uninjured, was able to ride 
home to the tents, to receive the warm 
congratulations of his brother officers 
upon his providential escape. On open- 
ing the body of the lion, no fewer than 
nine balls were found lodged in different 
directions, the last shot alone piercing a vi- 
tal part, though in all probahility a more 
lingering death would have ensued from 
the preceding wounds. — Asiatic Journal, 



OLD HUMPHREY'S LINES IN THE ALBUM 
OF A SEEKER OF TRUTH. 

Thbt tell me that you want a line 
under Old Humphrey's hand, ^Titten 
with his very own pen ; you shall have 
it, and if the warm wishes of his heart 
for your welfare will make it the more 
acceptable, you shall have them too. 

I am but a poor archer; I cannot, 
like Bobin Hood of old, split a willow- 



wand at the distance of a hundred 
paces, yet, for all that, often have I taken 
aim at the human heart, and struok it in 
the very centre. Come ! stand fair ; let 
me see if I cannot strike yours. 

If I knew your good qualities, I 
would commend them, and encourage 
you to practise them more and more : if 
I knew your bad ones, and if you have 
not a great many of these, you are not 
like Old Humphrey; I would reprove 
them with kindness, being too faulty my- 
self to be justified in using severity. 

But what sort of a hevt is this of 
^ours, that I am now taking aim at ? Is 
It a perfectly good heart? an entirely 
pure heart? a constantly holy heart r 
If so, there is but little chance of my 
hitting it, having never taken aim at 
such a thing before ; but if it be a proud 
heart, a deceitful heart, a wicked heart, 
such an one as is described in Scripture, 
and such an one as I feel that I have by 
nature, I shall manage the matter a little 
better. 

But who am I, a creature of infirmity, 
sinful dust and ashes, that I should take 
upon me to talk thus, and to point out to 
others the way they should go ! Rather 
ought I to be seeking that my own eyes 
might be opened, and my own feet kept 
from stumbling : however, let me pro- 
ceed. I will try the effect of half-a^* 
dozen arrows, and if no one of them 
should strike you, my archery will be at 
an end. 

Are you not proud f I think you are. 
Not that you wish to dress above your 
station ; to hold up your head above your 
neighbours ; or to plume yourself on ac- 
count of your attainments; that is not 
what I mean ; but are you not proud in 
this respect, that you do not fully humble 
yourself to the dust before God, con- 
fessing yourself to be altogether an un- 
profitable servant ; adopting as your Own 
the language of the royal psalmist, '* I 
was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my 
mother conceive me?'* Some undefined 
notion that you can do something to 
merit eternal glory, now and then creeps 
into your heart, making you feel re- 
luctant to be saved entirely by unmerited 
mercy and redeeming grace. If you 
are not proud, to my reproach be it 
spoken, I am. 

Are you not wasteful? Not of the 
food you eat, and the clothes you wear, 
but of time, which is more precious than 
diamond-dust, and of your christian 
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pririleges, which are far above the most 
earthly rubies in value ? If you are not 
wasteful, I am. 

Are you not selfish f Not that you 
covetously desire what belongs to your 
neighbour, or that you would willingly 
add to your own happiness at the expense 
of that of others ; but does not your own 
good take precedence of God's glory? 
Are not nine-tenths of your thoughts, 
your words, and your deeds, devoted to 
the furtherance of your worldly interest, 
and is it not a mere fragment of these 
things that you consecrate to the hal- 
lowed object of serving God and ex- 
tending tne kingdom of the Redeemer ? 
If vou ar6 not selfish, I am. 

Are you not impatient f Not towards 
jOMt fellow- sinners, but towards your 
neavenly Father? Do you not often 
rashly repine at his mysterious dispefisa- 
tions? Are you not more desirous to 
change, to lessen, and remove the trials 
allotted to you by Divine wisdom, than 
you are to reap from them that lasting 
benefit which the sanctified chastise- 
ments of our heavenly Father invariably 
impart ? If you are not impatient, I am. 

Are you not idolatrous ? Not abso- 
lutely bowing down to stocks and stones : 
you are neither accused nor suspected of 
this, neither do I believe that you bend 
your knee to a crucifix ; but is there no 

Serson or thing, possessed or hoped for 
y you, that is set up, like a golden image 
in your heart, receiving more homage 
than is due to created things, and robbing 
the LiNrd of the glory due to his name ? 
If you are not idolatrous, to my shame, 
I am. 

Are you not ungrateful f Not to your 
earthly benefactors and friends, but to 
your heavenly Friend and Benefactor, 
who has not only given you every com- 
fort you possess, but also his only Son, 
JesuB Christy even to die on the cross 
for sinners ? " What have you done for 
Him, who has done all for you ? With 
a pinching parsimony, you may have 
now and then praised the Lord for his 
goodness, but you have not given up 
what is due toJiim,—every faculty of 
your body, soul, and spirit. If you are 
not ungrateful, I feel that I am. 

I have drawn my bow at a venture, 
and shot my arrows of accusation, but 
not in an unfriendly spirit : there may be 
a pleasure in pulling down a proud heart, 
but there is more pleasure in raising one 
that is humble, and binding up one that 
is bruised and broken. 



There! you have now what you 
wanted, a line under Old Humphrey's 
hand, written with his very own pen. In 
return for his ;good wishes, give him your 
own. And utw, whether his arrows 
have struck you, or altogether missed 
the mark, give him credit for a kind in- 
tention. May goodness and mercy follow 
you all the days of your life, and may 
you dwell in the house of the Lord for 
ever. 



UNITY OP THE ROMISH CHURCH. 

Wb are told, that, while protestants 
have almost as many different confessions 
of faith as there are different churches 
among them, roman catholic miity is 
every where preserved inviolable under 
the papal system ; and that there is not an 
iota of difference between the adherents 
of the sovereign pontiff, "from Ireland 
to Chili, from Canada to India"* and 
China: from whence they infer that 
their church is guided by the Holy 
Spirit, but that all who do not sympathize 
with it are given up to the spirit of de- 
lusion. 

Formidable as this argument may look 
at first view, it will be evident, on a 
nearer inspection, that a weaker could 
hardly be constructed in support of a 
baseless cause. That this boasted unity 
does exist in the romish church, we may 
admit without giving them any advan- 
tage ; for all, in fact, which is proved by 
it, if true, is, that which protestants have 
always objected to them as a reproach ; 
that is, that, under their system, sub- 
mission to authority has been substi- 
tuted for faith, ana uniformity of ig- 
norance preferred to the investigation of 
truth. And since the right of private 
judgment is exercised among them, as 
something in its very nature monstrous 
and impious, it is no more to be won- 
dered that no difference of opinion 
subsists, where no man is allowed to have 
an opinion, than that the blind should 
not dispute concerning colours, nor the 
deaf concerning sounds : and it is for 
want of that wholesome spirit of discus- 
sion and inquiry, which is equally con- 
sistent with sincere piety and christian 
liberty, that popery has subsided into a 
stagnant pool of corruption, to which no 
gale from heaven imparts motion, and 
which no healthful current pervades and 
purifies. — Hornets Bampion Lectures, 
* Milner. 
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Mr UNCLE; OR, THE LOVE OP MONEY THE 

ROOT OF ALL EVIL. 

(A true Narrative.) 

Mt parents had seven children, of 
whom L was the youngest; and, as I suf- 
fered much in my infancy, in conse- 
quence of a severe inflammation in my 
ejesy I was nursed with the greatest care, 
and was much indulged not only by my 
parents, but also by my sisters and the 
servants : in short, I was the pet, and I 
believe never boy spent a happier child- 
hood than I did. 

But human life is a changing scene. 
M7 days of pleasure were of short con- 
tinuance. I soon had to experience a 
eomplete change both of place and cir- 
cumstances. On the 1 St of January, 1809, 
mj indulgent father died, and on the 
lith of the following May my affec- 
tionate mother died also. I was then 
just turned seven years of age ; and in a 
tew days after the interment of my dear 
mother, I was conveyed in a wagon to 
thp residence of her uncle, who took my 
faUier*s effects into his hands, and also the 
management of his children. 

Mv eisters were sent to a sort of low 
boaroing school ; but my destiny was to 
Hve with my uncle and his housekeeper. 
And oh ! what a change I experienced ! 
I deeply felt the wide difference between 
kind and affectionate parents, and a hard- 
hearted, unfeeling bachelor ; between the 
soft language of parental love, and the 
harsh commands of tyrannical authoritv ; 
between my father's house, and me 
dwelling of a stranger ; between civilized 
and uncivilized society. Abusive lan- 
guage, intermixed with oaths and execra- 
tions, together with the infliction of cor- 
poreal punishment, now rendered my life 
miserable. Oh how bitter was the re- 
membrance of better days ! 

I lived with my uncle until his death, 
which happened about eight years and a 
half after 1 went to him : and during thb 
time, I experienced a bondage somewhat 
like that of the Israelites in Egypt ; for my 
tasks were multiplied above my strength ; 
and when I had done my best, I could 
seldom give satisfaction . My uncle could 
not be satisfied ; he never had any per- 
manent pleasure. And why not ? It 
was not that he had a bad natural dispo- 
sitiop ; he was neither a bad neighbour 
nor a faithless friend. Nor was it that 
he had more trials and afflictions than 
odier people ; he was a strong, healthy 
man, and had the means of making him- 
self comfortable, and of imparting com- 



fort and cheerfulness to all around him. 
Then what was the cause of his unhap- 
piness ? His money ; anxious care 
about his money. I believe there was 
not a man in the village where he lived 
that had so much anxiety — so many 
sleepless hours as my uncle ; and all this 
was caused by his money. Had he been 
a poor man, he might have been happy ; 
but he was rich, and loved his riches : he 
was miserable himself, and never failed 
to communicate misery to his household. 
But I will proceed to give a short sketch 
of his possessions, character, and habits. 

He had nine small estates, and between 
20,000/. and 30,000/. in money. This 
money he had out at interest on mort- 
gages, bonds and promissory notes, from 
10/. to 2000/. in a hand ; so that he had 
interest due from various persons every 
month in the year. Amongst the number 
of men of whom he had to receive in- 
terest and rent, there were, of course, 
some who were not very punctual in 
their payments ; and the disappointments 
which he met with amongst his money- 
holders and tenants, kept his mind in 
perpetual agitation. Contentment and 
peace, the greatest of earthly blessings, 
were strangers to his bosom; his soul 
seemed scarcely ever to experience any 
thing like a calm. 

And there was an anxious, over-care- 
ful disposition, which quite exceeded the 
bounds of prudence or economy, mani- 
fested in his domestic conduct. He was 
so uncommonly penurious as to take par- 
ticular notice of the dimensions of our 
daily bread, and of the state of the fire 
and candle. Whenever the housekeeper 
took up the tongs to stir the fire there 
was sure to be a contention. He would 
point out the extravagance of causing the 
fire to burn so swiftly, and enlarge on the 
price of coals and turf. He could not 
see why a halfpenny candle should stand 
burning when no one was working ; and 
I have many a time known him put a 
candle of this description outa dozen times 
in the course of an evening. When any 
thing was wanted into the house, there 
could not be a more unpleasant task than 
to tell him of it. When such information 
was given, it seemed to distress him, and 
he would have exclaimed in the bitterness 
of his soul, "What! done already!** 
This disposition he also carried into the 
barn and fields. He always made it a 
rule to fodder the cattle in winter him- 
self. This he did before dark, and then 
marked the hay and straw, so that he 
2l 
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might knofT if any oaehad diaturbed iU 
He, however, very oflea did not give the 
eottle sufficient I often, when I had to 
go later in the ewning, found then* racks 
empty, and have Biany a time beenmnder 
Ae necessity of {dundertng fronor some 
part of die hay-mow at the hasard oi my 
bones, managing my honest robbery 
with as much d^terityas possible, and 
tremblmg all the time witn fear lest I 
dwuld have been found out In. the 
summer season, particular care was taken 
to engage a mower who would out the 
grass as closely as- pestle, and a suit* 
S^le and strict diarge was given to him ; 
and-after all, my poor old unde used to 
go round the fences with, his knile to 
mt up all the piles of grass which had 
unavoidably escaped die sey the. 

We had one field for growing crops of 
oom, potatoes^ and turnips. The approach 
of our harvest I really dreaded: not 
that! had to shear, for being but a boy 
he would not allow me to do this, lest I 
diould waste the com; but then I had 
to glean positively for weeks after, until 
I had gathered not only the oom, bnt 
actually the straw and stubble. There 
was just the same unnecessary trouble in 
getting our potatoes, for which we had to 
dig and search as for hid treasure : what 
we did not use of these, were sold to the 
people of the village ; and it was on one of 
these potato-reaping days, when the man 
and I were measuring some for the vili- 
lagers, that he, poor anxious creature, 
Icwring lest we should over-fill the mea^ 
snare, came to inspect us, and in conse- 
quence of sitting upon a cM stone after 
aonoset, and wiuiout a hat, a violent oold 
was brought on which t^minated his ex^ 
istenee in the short space of one week. 

This state of mind he also took widi 
him into the world. He was by profess 
sion a cattle-dealer, and many a. deep 
sebeme and shrewd< remark would he 
make inord^ to prevail upon a friend 
to divide the difference. For instance, 
I have known him produce a good effect 
by an observation of this kind, '' Come, 
come, my friend^ don't be too hard upon 
a; poor fellow ; use* thy: old uncle well ; 
thou; dost not know; what I may do f<n* 
diee when I put down my feet'* This 
hir speech has helpedi to close many a 
bargain, for some really thought he was 
in earnest, and sacrificed a litwin expect- 
ation of something at his decease ; sLod 
several actually came to his house after 
his death to make inquiry; but, alas! 
poor nephews,how were they^Lisappointed, 



when his last will aiid:testameiitwnspio* 
duced, to find that he had quite forgot 
tiiem ! He had many otiier ways and 
means which were • brought into requisi- 
tion, when occasion called. In ^ortysinee 
hie day I have often listened to the oattkn 
dealcKs, when: they* have been makxBg 
their contracts^ to neas if I could find^a 
man that, bore any rcsemblaBoe to ay^ 
uncle; but hitherto 1 1 have listened m 
vain. I never heard a* man in my lifo 
that could canr on> the policy of cattle 
traffic with half the grace that he couldi 
He always manifested the gprealesti iqp- 
parent indifference aboi^ the purchase of 
those eatde which he was r^dly detent 
mined to buy ; but when he vras^abontio 
dose* the bargain with an old brothcB 
dealer, fora drove of cattle from whichbe 
expected a good profit, he Ittd as modi 
f^ee and' humour as any body, and a]i« 
peared to be one <^i the mort- complaiwart 
men in the world. His travelhng exf 
penaes were very Ught, for he would 
ride a long way without getting apf 
refi-ednnent for himself or his horsey 
and would any time have gone a feir 
miles round to miss the tdl«^bar; and 
he paid so litde to inn-keqfiers, hosllerig 
Ac, that he was very often far from oom^ 
fortable. 

In fact^ the vehement dedre to gel 
and- to- save money was. the great ob^d 
wbidi my unde was dways contriving to 
aooonqtlish ; and anxioua care respecting 
this one consideration became habitual to 
hita, and ev^ producediits corresponiUi^ 
restiessness. As this dii^[)osition was s* 
manifestin his dady wdk of life, that it 
was brought into the house, die fidi^ 
the world,, it ia not to be expected that it 
would be suspended during the sabbath^ 
or that it would forbear to connect itself 
with the sacred duties of religion. Nc^ 
my uncle was still die same man^ and 
could not but mind the same things 
He was not one of those who treated 
rellgioB with contempt;, far from it ; he 
had some reverence for die hallowed 
sabbathf, and he went to the sauctuar^i 
of God ; but th^i he could not but mix 
some of his worldly ccmceras vrith the 
most solemn exerdsea of devoti<m. 

The place of worship which he at* 
tended was that which was frequented 
by hia fbrefethers^ namely, a chaiM^ of 
ease connected with die established 
dinrch. He did not,, however, appccr 
to enter into the spirituality of her cXf 
cellent liturgy ; but he had rather a bm« 
ehanicd rd^on tiiaa a rational one^ 
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Wfaidb conskted in reading with an au- 
diUe Yoiee after the parish clerk; and 
reading the psalms and lessons over 
agiun when he got home. 

M Chapel was about two miles distant 

from his re&idenee. To this place he 

med frequently to ride on the sunday 

mornings, especially during the summer 

season ; and I had to trndge along by 

the side of him on foot, to open the 

eates, and put up his horse. On. entering 

uie ohapel yard, we' immediately iniiigled 

with a multitude of the country ftirmers, 

wiio generally met there a good while 

before Divine serriee commenced. Some 

were engaged in ecmversation about die 

loeal news of die preceding week ; odiers 

about the state of trade and the price Of 

esttle; while some few were pondering 

0!fer tbe relies of the dead, ai^d sUeiii^ 

ruminating o?er die monuments of dieir 

anoestors. My unele was well acquainted 

with most of them. To some he would 

Just give a nod of Tespect, or dieeom* 

plim^t of courtesy; but to others he 

would approach rather nearer, andwouM 

drop a bint in a low tone of voice to this 

effi^: '* My lad, >tliou mun reeolleet 

dtyinterest was doe last week ;** to ano- 

dier, "Thou mun pay thee, mylad, pay 

up that old arrear of rent, for Tm poor, 

and just boun to break ;*' and to an old 

bbourer, "I say, my kd, I have some 

oki houses (c<nmng down, dion mun 

ftank on, and coine :and theak (thatch) 

fbrrme next week." After he Imd thus 

paid his remeets to his friends ami ac^ 

quaintances, fie would enter the chapel, 

DOW with the greatest respect to die 

venerable clergyman, and read aftec the 

clerk, with a vmce far more audible, 

distiouBt, and muncal than the clerk him- 

salf, whose gestures were extreme^ 

awkward, and whose perfosmanee was 

fndered disgusting and ridiculotis by 

his excessive sdf ^conceit and affectation. 

iifter service, my unde would perhaps 

have another frieim or two to see; and dien 

weretomed home, dined, and then read 

Ae psalms and lessons verae for verse. 

t^is part of our du^ being finished, 

Ofdeis were firequendy issued to look after 

die cattle, and re-saddle the poney, and 

bnng it to die door. It wtsis mine to 

obey ; and by the time that I bad done 

diis, and had got a little refreshment, 

ny uncle would have written, perhaps, 

kuf a dozen notes to as many dilatory 

tenants, or money •^holders; and I had 

now to ride away, to deHver these with 

as little delay as possible. Of course it 



was evening when I returned ; and there 
remained nothing but to kneel me down 
in his presence, and repeat a number of 
prayers and collects, which I had got for 
the purpose ; and we were always in bed 
in good time. Thus we commonly spent 
our sabbadis. 

Nay, this habit of over*carefulness 
left him not even on his death- bed. But 
a very few hours before his death, when 
he was laid upon a bed in the parlour^ 
arid so heavily oppressed vrith strong 
pain, that the perspiration oozed from 
every^pore, he gave evidence of his being 
still the same careful man. Several 
relatives and fri^ds were in the house, 
and the housekeeper went to his bed- 
side, where stood a tiibk, on which was 
E laced his medicine and a candle. On 
eing asked how he felt, he replied, 
"Very poorly,** and then added, "is 
diere a candle burning in the house ?" 
The housekeeper replied in the affirma-* 
tive, dnd he observed, "diat he saw no 
need of two candles bunjing.* * 

Thus, I have given a brief but a cor* 
rect Aetch of my old uncle. If it will be 
or any service to any reader of the 
" Visits ** I shalLbe ^ei^ glad. For ray 
own part, my sojourning with him h»i 
induced me to say, many a time, since 
his day, ***G4ve tsse neidier poverty not 
riches." Awftil tindeed is the sta«e of 
such a mind. Q,xrMRTV9. 



OCCUBRBNOB ^IN THB WHALB FISHERY 
OF 18SS. 

On die ISdi of .ffuly, blowing hard 
with rain or steet, we moored to a large 
and heavy floe i(a sheet of ice about three 
or four miles in diameter) in order die 
more ©oramodiously to enjoy a sabbath 
&iy*& repose. A ship from Peterhead, 
which had for some 'days been aeoom^ 
panying'us, followed our example, and a 
considerable number of her oflScers and 
crew joined us in our usual sabbadi 
devotions. An evening service, designed 
chie% for the instruction and benefit of 
the apprentices, had been concluded, the 
sacred day of the Lwd was drawmg to a 
dose, and our visitors were preparing to 
return to their ship, when a large whale 
WBs descried by one of our seamen in a 
situation very inviting for attempting it» 
capture. No doubt it was contemplated 
by many with an ardent and longing 
gaze ; but the orders for sanctifying the 
sabbath being quite peremptoi^, no at^ 
tempt, on the part of any of our peo]^ 
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was made, to pursue the tempting ob- 
ject. Our fellow- worshippers, however, 
being less scrupulous, instantly manned 
the boat which had brought them on 
board of the Baffin, and set forth, along 
with some others from their own ship, 
in eager pursuit. Nor were their ardent 
hopes disappointed ; for in a short time 
the usual quietness of the day, with us, 
was broken in upon by the shout of suc- 
cess from the pursuing boats, followed by 
vehement respondings from the contigu- 
ous ship. The attack being followed up 
with the wonted vigour, proved success- 
ful, and the priee was rally secured by 
the middle of the night. 

That such a result should not be ex- 
ceedingly trying to the feelings of our 
people, who saw that their competitors 
had won the prize which we had first 
declined, was more than could be ex- 
pected. Nevertheless, both the trial of 
their obedience, and the exercise of their 
patience, were so sustained, as to be at 
once satis^tory to me and creditable 
to themselves. Their minds, in general, 
seemed disposed to admit the principle 
on which we acted ; for, in addition to 
the religious sanctions, their repeated 
experiences had testified that the prin- 
ciple was acknowledged of Heaven. 

It was my intention to have * cast off^,* 
in the morning of monday, to explore 
the navigable spaces of the ice to the 
westward, with a view tp the furtherance 
of our voyage; but the day being still 
stormy, with constant thick weather from 
snow, sleet, or rain, we found it expedient 
to remain in somewhat anxious idleness, 
whilst our successful comrades were joy- 
ously and usefully occupied in flensing 
the valuable fish obtiuned almost under 
our stem. This was doubtless an addi- 
tional trial of the good feelings of our 
crew ; but whatever might be the regrets 
of any in yielding up, for conscience* 
sake, our chance of so fine a prize, I 
heard of no other dissatisfaction tnan the 
mere expression of a natural anxiety to 
be under- way that we^might find a fish 
for ourselves. The state of the weather, 
however, induced us to continue at our 
moorings, till forced ofi^ by the move- 
ments of the contiguous ices, which 
threatened the safety of the ship. Soon 
afterwards we set forth on our object; 
and having made a stretch to the west- 
ward, all hands were speedily called into 
exhilarating action, by the discovery of 
several whales. The eagerness of the 
men, indeed, was, in the first instance, 



against us; more than one of the ohjeets 
being unnecessar^v seared, for want ai 
thatwise and considerate prudence which, 
under the circumstances, was peculiarly 
needed to temper and direct their excited 
zeal. At length, however, after a varie^ 
of mortifying failures, a harpoon was 
ably struck; and though the boat re» 
cdved a desperate heave, and some of its 
oars were projected high into the air, has^ 
pily, no accident ensued. The excess of 
ardour among the men, was now in Ml 
demand, being appropriately drawn off 
by the vigour wiui which the wounded 
monster struggled for its liberty and life. 
Outstripping the utmost speed of ils 
pursuers, in the begimiing of the chase, 
it obtained shelter amid &e compact ac- 
cumulation of numeroua masses of ice, 
where it was most difficult to reach, and 
from whence it seemed next to imprac- 
ticable to be dislodged. After eneoun- 
tering, however, a variety of little adven- 
tures, as well as some very threateniQ^ 
obstacles, we succeeded in subduing tlie 
powerful animal ; and no sooner viras it 
cleared of the lines, and in a condition to 
be removed, than the compact aggrega- 
tion of ices by which it was enveloped, 
began to relax, so that with little furth^ 
emoarrassment a channel was cleared 
out, and the prize efiPectually secured. 
Thus before the very first day availaUe 
for the fishery, after the sabbath, had 
come to a close, all our anxieties were 
relieved, our forbearance compensated, 
and our efibrts crowned vrith the desired 
success. — Hev. W, Scorethy. 



THE WORKING MAN. 
I THiKK, says a correspondent, it 
would much improve the conditicm' 
of the working man if he could be 
brought to exercise more considerati<m 
of what he can do for himself, instead 
of looking to the nation at large, or 
to individual charity to do every thi^ 
for him. And with this consideration, I 
would suggest, through the medium of 
the press, the in*opriety (^ establishii^ 
among ail classes of working men a»a 
others, if they please, a general pro- 
vident fund, for affording assistance jand 
relief in cases of unlooked-for calamity, 
or widows and orphans, sickness, ac- 
cident, &c. It could not be much hardship- 
for a working man to contribute to suck 
a fund a small proportion of bis weekly 
earnings, according to the amount, say 
one penny or twopence in the poun^ 
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excepting in cases where the earnings do 
not reach a certain amount, to he de- 
ducted weekly by his employer, and ac- 
counted for by him to the general fund, 
to be managed by committees, consisting 
partly of working men, and partly of hu- 
mane individuals, not exactly of that class, 
"who, I trust, would be found ready to 
as£»8t in any undertaking for the benefit 
of their fellow men. 

I am quite sure that if half the money 
needlessly spent by working men in spi- 
rits and intoxicating liquors, were de- 
voted to such a purpose, a most im- 
]>ortant fund would be raised by such 
means; and though the gin palaces 
"would not appear so splendid as they do, 
at the expense of the labourer and 
mechanic, the working man*s home 
would he much more comfortable than 
it now is, and the wolf more easily kept 
from the door. 

It may be objected, that benefit so- 
cieties answer all the purpose which I 
propose; but I would observe, that in 
those institutions many men who have 
contributed a considerable amount to 
their funds, are often, when in want of 
assistance, deprived of it, and that some- 
times they incur forfeiture of all their 
interest, by not continuing their pay- 
ments when out of employment ; but in 
this case, no forfeiture could arise from 
such a circumstance ; for if a man were 
out of employ, he would not, of course, 
be called on to contribute for the time. 

All I can do is, to make the sugges- 
tion : perhs^ a few more remarks from 
some more able pen might produce a 
good efiect; but if this sheet should 

?rove to be only waste paper, you will, 
doubt not, give me credit for sincere 
good intention. 

A Working Man. 



The suggestion in the above letter 
well deserves attention, and some mea- 
sure of the sort might be devised. 
Meanwhile there are the savings banks, 
and a system of granting annuities to the 
aged, in connexion with them ; and also 
a general benefit society, which was es- 
tablished some years ago ; but with the 
Progress of this we are unacquainted, 
'erhaps some of our correspondents will 
pursue this subject, and state particulars 
as to any institutions which may exist, 
at all approximating to the views of our 
correspondent. 



INFLUENCE OF THE BIBLE. 

When we look into the Scripture to 
ascertain its bearing on the comfort of 
individuals and of society, we cannot but 
see that it inculcates all those feelings 
and practices on which comfort depends, 
as sobriety, temperance, industry, kind- 
ness, forgiveness of injuries ; that it re- 
quires those who exercise authority to be 
just, impartial, merciful, condescending ; 
and those who are under authority, to be 
submissive, respectful, obedient, consci- 
entious in the discharge of duty, with 
good- will doing service as to the Lord, 
not to men: and we cannot but see 
that it enforces those precepts by the 
most powerful motives; the continual 
presence and inspection of Almighty 
God, his hatred of sih, his declared 
purpose to punish those who persevere in 
sin, his approbation of holiness, his love 
to those wno walk in his ways, and the 
Sacrifice which he condescended to pro- 
vide to deliver us from the condemnation 
and power of sin. In short, it must 
be manifest to every one who examines 
the Bible, that any community, the 
members of which shall adopt its prin- 
ciples, obey its precepts, and follow 
the example which it holds out to 
their imitation, must enjoy a peace and 
comfort within itself, which nothing but 
the direst external calamities can de- 
stroy : while yet it would be, in conse- 
quence of its peaceful disposition, less 
exposed to sucn calamities than other 
communities. 

But the tendency of the Bible to pro- 
mote temporal comfort is best seen by 
looking at the effects which it has ac- 
tually produced. We can see these 
effects, blessed be «God, every where 
around us. I am persuaded, that even 
if the enemies of the Bible were required 
to point out those families within the 
circle of their acquaintance, that are 
enjoying the largest measure of real 
comfort, they would be constrained to 
select those who are living under the 
influence and direction of the Bible. Or 
if they were required to point out those 
kingdoms and states that are at this 
moment enjoying the greatest measure 
of internal peace and prosperity, they 
would be constrained again to mention 
those in which the Bible is best known 
and most revered. The efficacy of the 
Bible in ameliorating the state of society, 
has received many strong confirmations 
and beautiful illustrations in our day, 
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through the lahours of missionaries. No 
sooner does a tribe of americ^n indians, 
or a kraal of hottentots, or the savage 
Inhabitants of an island in the South 
Seas, embrace the reUgion of the Bible, 
than their temporal circumstances begin 
to improve ; they lay aside their deadly 
feuds and schemes of revenge, their 
intemperance and vi^^nt habits, and 
begin to cultivate the soil, to acquire 
property, to build houses, to clothe 
themselves decently, and to assume the 
appearance of civiHzatton and comfort. 

Wow, no other book than the Bible, 
no other religion than that of Jesus, has 
ever produced such efiects. No system 
of ancient or modem philosophy can 
exhibit such triumphs. The only other 
religion whose disciples have manifested 
much zeal and activity in extending its 
influence, is that of Mohammed. But 
no such healing, enlivening influence 
has marked its progress. The state of 
the turkish empire, which is shared 
between an insolent, cruel, debauched 
soldiery, and an (^pressed, degraded, 
wretched people, suflBciently indicates 
the tendency of that awful imposture. 
Rev, Mr, CarlUe. 



ON THE LAWFULNESS OF STUJ>Y TO 
CHRISTIAAiS. 

Dobs the time you now devote to 
study break in upon any known and im- 
mediate call of duty ? K it does, your 
way is cleariy pointed out. No proqfwct 
of ftiture gooa can justify you in 'the 
neglect of present duty. Your studies 
must, according to circumstances, be 
wholly abandoned, or laid aside till you 
can resume them without feeling that 
your conscience is drawing you another 
way. Perhaps you are ready to exclidm, 
" This is a hard saying." You cnmot 
contentedly resign or postpone your 
hopes of mental improvement ; «till less 
can you consent to hazard the loss of all 
you have already acquired. Suflfer me to 
remind you of two points of view in 
which it imports you to consider this 
question. 

I readily atknit that the studies of 
worldly men may be successful, notwith- 
standing the evil spirit in which they are 
prosecuted. " They have their reward.** 
feut nodiing that you do can prosper 
without the Divine blessing. This must 
be the crown of your undertakings, or 
you labour in vain. If you know any 



thing of die spirit of prayer, you make 
it your request that aU your doings may 
prosper, as far as they promote the glory 
of Gt)d, and no farther. In answer, then, 
to your own petition, God must withhold 
his blessing from your most laudable em- 
ployments, if they do not lie in the direct 
path of duty. On this account you have 
no rational prospect of success. If yon 
do succeed, be assured that some root of 
bitterness will spring up from the very 
aeeompHi^maat of your purposes. *rQ 
continue your studies, therefore, under 
existing circumstances, would be tosubjeet 
yourself to certain vexation and disap« 
pointment. 

On the other hand, I would remind 
you that if you simply attend to your 
duty, and resolitisely forego the most be- 
loved pursuits the moment they eorae 
into competition with it, there is no'^ear 
that you will lose any thing by such con- 
duct. He who ■ made and who preserves 
your intellectDal' faculties, can surely li- 
able you to retain any tMng that wiUlie 
really useful to you. Your small stoek 
of knowledge wiQ, with his Messing, 
carry you frarther than the acquisition of 
the whcde cirdeof human science couM 
do without it. 

>We may Affirm of intelleetual gains, 
no less than df those which are gross and 
tangible, that ^' a tittle that a righteous 
man hath is better than the riches ef 
many wicked.** We are conunanded to 
be ** careful for nothing; but in every 
thing to make' our request kaown mito 
€k>d.** You may, therefore, m faath, 
commit your studies and acquirements' to 
him. Tou raay^^freely ask aiJi eonflden^^ 
expect that he wiU take care of tiiem to 
you, and ' return them to you, whenever 
they shall be wanted for his service. — 
M, if. Chraham, 



MOTIVES OF THE CHRISTIAN STUDENT. 

Mant and varied are the motives bj 
whieh the worMy student is aetraitea. 
<But \m views all centre in someway or 
other in his own person. Seif-gratiflea- 
tion, self-advancement, self-interest »e 
mingled with them all. The ebristiaa 
student is also variously influenced. But 
he has learned to transfer all his aetioBB 
to another centre. The glory <^ \^ 
reconciled God is the point on whidi 
they all turn, the compass by which' they 
are all directed. The outward conduct 
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of' tW two <$liaracters may present many 
points of similarilT. Tnesr inward in* 
tendons are totally and irreconcilably 
different. The intrinsic escellence of 
Bfiienee, its endbling influence upon the 
mindy the delights Uixt are to be enjoyed 
in the pBrsuit of it, and the benefits that 
are to be reaped from its attainment; 
these are objects common to the man of 
the wmrld and the religious man. But 
mark wherein the dil^ence consists. 
"With the former they are primary 
objects of consideradon ; the latter be* 
bolds them only in a secondary point of 
view. The christian student is rar from 
despising the advantages of study, he 
has felt', what > it is to^thirst after luiow- 
ledgc, and he possesses a keen relish for 
the pleasures of intellect. But he puts 
all mese considerations away from nim 
till he has answered a question of higher 
importance. His first inquiry is^ * * How 
shall I study for God? How shall. I 
render my acquirements subservient to 
his glory r* If he cannot answer the 
question to his complete satisfaction, the 
uneasy recurrence of it will prove a con- 
tinual drawba(^ to the spirited and suc- 
cessful prosecution of his studies 
, .... It has been too much the 
practice with a well-meaning but injudi- 
dous portion of the religious world, to 
decry human learning, as if it were 
absolutely unchristian and pernicious, 
lliey attack it in the gross, and apply to 
it all that the Scripture has said con- 
cerning ** the wisdom of this world." 
they appear to forget that these censures 
appy not to the use but to the abuse of 
himian learning. Those who **lean 
to their own understanding, who are 
wise in their own conceits, * who set 
human wisdom in the place of the Holy 
Ghost's teaching; these are the wise 
and learned, of whom the Scripture 
affirms that the things of the kingdom 
are hid from their eyes. But the de- 
scription was never meant for the dis- 
couragement of those who pursue human 
study in a simple child-like dependaice 
upon God. It sometimes happens . that 
the young convert, full of religious zeal, 
and possessed with some vac^ue and ill- 
defined notions of the wortlless ensnar* 
ing nature of human learning, is led by 
a.mistaken sense of duty, either entirely 
to abandon it, or greatiy to slacken his 
efforts in the attainment of it, and so 
shut himself out from a wide field of 
future usefulness. — M. J, Graham* 



RATS AT RAROTONGA. 

Afteb remaining eight or ten days 
at Aitutaki, with much interest to our* 
selves, afxdy we hope, advantage to the 
people, we returned to Rarotonga with a 
most singular cargo, principaUy eon*> 
sisting of pigs, cocoa-nuts, and cats^ 
the king having obtained about seventy 
of the first, and a number of the last. 
Notwithstanding the singularity of our 
importation, it was peculiarly v^uable to 
the inhabitants of Rarotonga ; for prior 
to this, they had no other than a br^d 
of small native pigs, of which there 
were but few, as- they were particularly 
tender, and difficult to rear; and the cats 
were so valuable, that one was quite a 
treasure, as the rats were astonishingly 
numerous, so much so, indeed, that we 
never sat down to a meal without two or 
more persons to keep them ofi* the table. 
When kneeling down at family prayer, 
they would run over us in all directions, 
and we found much difficulty in keeping 
them out of our beds. One morning, 
on hearing the servant scream, whue 
making the bed, we ran into the room, 
and found that four of these intruders, 
in search of a snug, place, had crept 
under my pillow; they paid, however, 
for their temerity with their lives. Our 
friends, Mr.andMrs.IltmaD, experienced 
equal inconvenience Som these trouble^ 
some and disgusting littie animals. Some 
of the trunks were covered with skin, on 
which the rats commenced very efieotual 
q>erations, as they had done before upon 
my unfortunate bellows; and Mrs; Pitman 
bavins^ one night neglected to put her shoes 
in a plaee of safety, sought for them the 
following morning in vain, for these 
noGturnd. ramblers, being in search of a 
supper, had devoured them ; and a pair 
of shoes, in the South Seas, is no con* 
temptible loss. This, however, was a 
serious affair for their fraternity; for 
our friends comfdained to the authorities 
of the station, and a decree of exter^-^ 
minatbn was issued against the wh(^ 
race of rata; and after school, man, wo*^ 
man, and child armed themselves with a 
suitable weapons, and commenced their 
direful operations* Baskets were made 
of the cocoa-nut leaves, about five or six 
feet in lengthy in which to deposit the 
bodies of the slain; and in about an 
hour, no less than thirty of these were 
filled. Notwithstanding tiiis destruction,, 
there did not appear tiie slightest dimi> 
nution. From this it will l^ perceived 
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that cats were not the least valuable ani- 
mals that could be taken to the island. 
They, however, did not destroy so many 
rats as the pigs, which were exceedingly 
voracious, and did much towards ridding 
the island of the intolerable nuisance. — 
Rev. John Williams. 



THE SOVEREIGNTY OP DIVINE 
PROVIDENCE. 

This sovereignty is manifest in the be- 
stowing much wealth and honour upon 
some, and not vouchsafing it to the 
more industrious labours and attempts 
of others. Some are abased, and others 
are elevated; some are enriched, and 
others impoverished; some sweat and 
toil, and what they labour for runs 
out of their reach ; others sit still, and 
what they wish for faUs into their laps. 
One of uie same clay hath a diadem to 
beautify his head, and another wants a 
covering to protect him from the weather. 
One hath a stately palace to lodge in, 
and another is scarce master of a cottage 
where to lay his head. A sceptre is put 
into one man*s hand, and a spade into 
another's. A rich purple gamisheth one 
man*s body, while another wraps himself 
in raes. The poverty of some, and the 
wealUi of others is an eflfectof the Divine 
sovereignty: wheace God is said to be 
the maker of the poor as well as the 
rich, Prov. xxii. 2 ; not only of their 
persons, but of their conditions. The 
earth and the fulness thereof is his pro- 
perty, and he hath as much right as 
Joseph had, to bestow changes of rai- 
ment on what Benjamins he pleases. 
As he makes it rain upon one city, and 
not upon another, Amos iv. 7 ; so he 
eausetn prosperity to distil upon the 
head of one, and not upon another; 
crowning soiiie with earthly blessings, 
while he crosseth others with continual 
afflictions : for he speaks of himself as 
the great proprietor of the corn that nou- 
risheth us, and the wine that cheers us, 
and the wood that warms us : I will take 
away, not your corn and wine, but my 
com, my wine, my wood, Hos. ii. 9. 
He can take away from one, and pass 
over the property to another. By this 
right he changes strangely the scene of 
the world ; sometimes tnose that are 
high are reduced to a mean and igno- 
minious condition, while those that are 
mean are advanced to a state of plenty 
and glory. " Promotion cometh neither 
from the east, nor from the west, nor 
from the south. But God is judge : he 



putteth down one, and setteth up an- 
other," Psahn Ixxv. 6, 7. He doth no 
vnrong to any man, if be lets him lan- 
guish out his days in poverty and dis- 
grace. If he gives or takes away, be 
meddles with nothing but what is his 
own, more than ours. If he dispensed 
his benefits equally to all, men would 
soon think it their due. The inequali^ 
and changes preserve the notion of God's 
sovereiffnty, and correct our natural un- 
mindfi£ie88 of it: if there were no 
changes, God would not be feared as 
the king of the whole earth, Ps. W. 19. 
— Chamock. 



THE POWER OP THE WORD OP GOD. 

Guilt is an inseparable consequent of 
sin, and fear of the manifestation of guilt. 
If the heart be once convinced of this, 
it will presently faint and tremble, even 
at the shaking of a leaf, at the working 
of a man*s own conscience ; how much 
more at the voice of the Lord, which 
shaketh mountains, and maketh the 
strong foundations of the earth to trem- 
ble ! If I should see a prisoner at the 
bar pass sentence upon his judge, and 
Ae judge thereupon surprised with trem- 
bling, and forced to subscribe and ac- 
knowledge the doom, I could not but 
stand amazed at so inverted a proceed- 
ing ; yet in Ae Scripture we find prece- 
dents for it : Micaiah, a prisoner, pro- 
nouncing death unto Ahab, a king; 
Jeremiah, a prisoner, pronouncing cap- 
tivity unto Zedekiah, a king; Paul, m 
his chains, preaching of judgment unto 
Felix, in his robes, and making his ovra 
judge to tremble. It is not for want of 
strength in the word, or because there is 
stoutness in the hearts of men to stand 
out against it, that all the wicked of the 
world do not tremble at it, but merely 
their ignorance of the power and evidence 
thereof. The devils are stronger and 
more stubborn creatures than any man 
can be, yet because of their full illumin- 
ation, and that invincible conviction <^ 
their consciences from the power of the 
word, they believe and tremble at it 
Though men were as hard as rocks, the 
word is a hammer which can break them ; 
though as sharp as thorns and briers, the 
word is a fire which can devour and tor- 
ment them; though as strong as king- 
doms and nations, the word is able to 
root them, up and to pull them down^ 
though as fierce as dragons and lions, the 
word is able to trample upon them, and 
to chain them w^.^Meynolds. 
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ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE. 

No. XII. — THE OBDERS OP ARCHITECTURE. 

Although we have in our previous 
papers on grecian and reman architecture 
made some remarks on the diflFerent or- 
ders or styles of building, it seems de- 
sirable to describe, with more particu- 
larity, the differences which exist between 
them. Those persons who have read the 

E receding articles will, we hope, have 
ttle difficulty in recognising the several 
orders wherever they may find them ; 
but if any interest has been excited in 
the subject, they will not be satisfied with 
this amount of knowledge ; they will 
wish to know the laws by which the ar- 
chitect is guided in drawipg' their several 
heights and dimensions. A knowledge 
of these may with propriety be consi- 
dered, as Sir William Chambers has 
December, 1837. 



stated, the basis upon which the decorative 
part of the art is cniefly built, and towards 
which the attention of the artist must 
ever be directed, even where no orders 
are introduced. In them originate most 
of the forms used in decoration ; they 
regulate most of the proportions ; and 
to their combination, multiplied, varied, 
and arranged in a thousand ways, ar- 
chitecture is indebted for its most splen- 
did productions. There are many per- 
sons who consider architecture as a con- 
fined and imitative art, in the practice of 
which the artist is bound down to deter- 
mined forms and dimensions, without 
the liberty of exercising his ingenuity, 
or introducing an original conception. 
The orders are but classifications of the 
known principles of proportion, and are 
only useful to the student as forms and 
2 m 
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arrangements, universally allowed to im- I 
press the mind with sensations suited to , 
the character of the structure in which | 
they are employed. The corinthian and 
composite have the air of lightness and 
elegance ; the ionic is sober and grace- 
ful; the doric and tuscan are massive, 
and capable of supporting ffreat weights. 

In sol the orders of architecture, the 
column and the entablature form the 
principal parts, and of them we must 
speak generally before we describe them 
individually. 

The column C is divided into three 
parts : — the base, the shaft, and the ca- 
pital represented in the figure, and let- 
tered b, 8, c. The entablature, E, is 
also divided into three parts, the archi- 
trave, a, ihe frieze, /, and the cornice, c. 
The column is sometimes mounted on a 
pedestid P, and that also is divided into 
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three parts, the plinth, j9, the die, rf, and 
the cornice c. Several of these mem- 
bers consist of two or more mouldings, 
the forms of which should, in all cases, 
be adapted to the situations in which 
they are to be placed. 



That the column, entablature and pe- 
destal, if one should be employed, be so 
proportioned as to present an appearance 
of order, is of the greatest importance. 
To eflFect this object, there should be a 
relation between the height of the co- 
lumn and entablature, the projection of 
their several members, and also between 
the diameter and height of the column. 
Now, all the measurements of an order 
have relation to the lower diameter of the 
colmnn, which is called a module, and is 
divided into sixtv parts, called minutes. 
In the doric order, however, a module 
consists of thirty minutes, and is therefore 
a semi-diameter. The importance of 
this arrangement* as forming a standard 
measurement is evident. K the sevend 
mouldings and members were made 
to have merely a relation to each other, 
without any standard of comparison, 
there would be a great difficulty in draw- 
ing the orders to suit particuLar places ; 
but as all measurements are made in 
modules and minutes, there can be no 
difficulty in drawing them to any size 
that mav be required. 

The first object therefore of an archi- 
tect, when he has to draw any order to 
scale, must be to determine the lower 
diameter of the column, which is to be 
the module, that is the scale, by which 
all the other parts are to be constructed. 
The diameters of columns vary with 
their heights, and columns of dmerent 
orders have not the same diameters when 
the heights are equaL There is in fact 
in every order a proportion between the 
height of the column and the lower dia- 
meter ; and by a knowledge of the rela- 
tive proportions, the module may be dis- 
covered and the order accurately de- 
scribed. 

Before we proceed to explain the con- 
struction of me several orders, it may 
be desirable to make a few general re- 
marks on decorative architecture. K the 
reader will examine any colunm and its 
entablature, he will observe that some 
members project more than others, and 
are of greater depth. It is an essential 
rule in architecture, that there should be 
a reason for every thing ; thus, for in- 
stance, the column is introduced to sup* 
port the entablature, and the pedestal ta 
support the column. So also the mem- 
bers are supposed to support, strengths, 
or shelter each other. Thus, in a cor- 
nice, the corona or drip, which is a square 
massy member intended to carry the wa- 
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ter drop by drop from the building, is 
supported by ovolos and covered by a 
cavetto. 

The same author has made some ju- 
dicious remarks on the surprise that 
many persons have felt that there should 
be so few orders. Nothing, he says, 
seems so much to have puzzled those 
who have but little information on the 
subject, as the fact, that there are but 
three orders in architecture ; for virtually 
there are no more : and architects incur 
the censure of dulness, because many 
others have not been invented. If, 
however, it be considered that the orders 
are but compositions constituted of two 
characters, masculine vigour and femi- 
nine deUcacy, as in the doric and Co- 
rinthian ; and that these qualities be- 
come united, as it were, in the matronly 
ionic or middle order, we shall no more 
expect the addition of another order, 
than that of anew colour to the primitive 
ones, or of a new note to the musical 
scale. The tuscan and composite, reck- 
oned among the roman orders, are mere 
modifications of the doric and corinthian. 

In the engraving on page 441, the 
five orders, as they are called, are re- 
presented in their relative and proper 
proportions, and we shall now proceed to 
speak of them separately. 

1. THE TUSCAK OED£R. 

We have no ancient remains of the re- 
gular tuscan order. It was invented by 
9ie romans, and is described by Vitru- 
vius, from whose accounts it has been 
restored by modem architects. This 
celebrated roman author speaks of it in 
terms which evidently prove that, by 
many architects in his day, it was con- 
sidered a rustic, almost a deformed style. 
Palladio has left two examples. Sir 
William Chambers prefers Vignola's de- 
sign to any other, but that he says is 
defective in the cornice. One of those 
left by Palladio, he speaks of as unpleas- 
* ingly rustic, and of the other as too rich 
and injudiciously composed. To the 
latter objection, Scamozzi's design is still 
more exposed. The portico of St, Paul's 
church, Covent Garden, is the most 
perfect specimen in this country. The 
proportions usually adopted are as fol- 
lows : — 

The height of the column seven dia- 
meters, that is, considering the order as 
a kind of doric, fourteen modules ; and 
the entablature three modules and a 
half. 



The entablature may then be divided 
into ten equal parts, three of which are 
to be appropriated for the height of the 
architrave, three for the frieze, and the 
remaining four for the cornice. The 
capital of the column has the height of 
one module, and the base has the same ; 
so that the height of the shaft, including 
the ring or fillet which separates the 
shaft and column called the cincture, 
must be twelve modules. 

Some architects have, with what we 
consider a great want of taste, intro- 
duced a sort of bandage round the co- 
lumns, called, by professional men, rus- 
tic work. This has been done at the pa- 
laces of Pitti in Florence, and Luxem- 
bourg in Paris, and at the residence of 
the earl of Burlington in Piccadilly. 
Nothing can be more ugly, and certainly 
the deformity cannot be justified by the 
first axiom in architecture, " There must 
be a use for every thing." 

2. THE DORIC ORDER. 

The grecian doric is almost universally 
made without a base, but the roman has 
one in nearly all instances, and the mo- 
derns have in this particular followed 
them, whether judiciously or not we 
leave the reader to determine. The ar- 
gument frequently used to prove the 
absolute necessity of introducing a base 
is little less than ridiculous. Some 
writers are so completely prepossessed 
with the notion that the ancients invented 
the doric order from a consideration of 
the structure of a man, that they 
compare a column without a base 
to a man without feet. M. Le Clerc 
says, that it is difficult to assign any 
satisfactory reason why the ancients 
should have made columns without bases ; 
and yet in another part of his work he 
suggests two reasons, one of which we 
consider to be perfectly valid. Either 
the architects of antiquity had not yet 
thought of employing bases to their 
columns, or they omitted them in order 
to leave the pavement clear, the angles 
and projection of bases being stumbling- 
blocks to passengers, and so much the 
more troublesome, as the architects of 
those times frequently placed their co- 
lumns very near each other. Connect 
with the latter cause, the fact that a base 
but ill suits the extreme simplicity of 
the doric order, and there will be little 
reason to doubt that we may explain its 
omission in all the most Deautiful re- 
mains of grecian doric. 
2m2 
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The shaft is sometimes quite plain, 
and sometimes fluted at the top and bot- 
tom only, but more frequently is deco- 
rated with flu tings the whole height, and 
twenty in number. There are no fixed 
proportions for this order, as the column 
varies from five to eight diameters; 
when eight diameters, that is sixteen 
modules, are used, the entablature is 
four modules high. The entablature 
being divided into eight parts, two are 
given to the architrave, three to ihe frieze, 
and the remaining three to the cornice. 
Vitruvius gives one module as the height 
of the doric capital, but this is scarcely 
enough, in the Colosseum in Rome it is 
thirty-eight minutes. To show how 
great a difierence there is in the propor- 
tions of different specimens of doric, it 
may be mentioned, that in the temple at 
Poestum, the height of the column was 
only four diameters eight minutes, the 
architrave forty- two minutes, the frieze 
forty and a half, the cornice twenty-one 
and a half. 

It must here be mentioned, that the 
frieze of the doric order is ornamented 
at intervals with two whole and two half 
channels, called triglyphs. The interval 
between the triglyphs is called a module. 
Sometimes the module is left quite plain, 
and at other times decorated with sculp- 
tures, the scull of the ox, pateras, gar- 
lands, and gladiators, were commonly in- 
troduced by the ancients. 

3. THE IONIC OED£R. 

The capital is the characteristic feature 
of the ionic order. It consists of four 
spiral projections, caUed volutes, two of 
which are placed in the front, and two 
at the back of the column, and they are 
supported by an enriched ovolo. The 
capital was more or less decorated by the 
ancients, according to the taste of the 
architect, or the purpose for which the 
building was to be employed. 

The height of the column is nine dia- 
meters, and the entablature is one-fourth 
the height of the column. To arrange 
and proportion the members of the en- 
tablature, divide it into ten equal parts, 
and appropriate three to the height of 
the architrave ; three to the frieze, and 
the remaining four to the cornice. 

Objections have been made to the an- 
tique ionic capital, because its front and 
side faces are not alike. This particu- 
larity, says some ancient writer, occasions 
great difficulty wherever there are breaks 
in the entablature, or where the decora- 



tion is continued in ^ank, as well as in 
front ; for either all the capitals in the 
flank must have the baluster side out- 
ward, or the angular capitals will have a 
different appearance from the rest, nei- 
ther of which is admissible. But in the 
Temple of Fortune at Rome, the comer 
capitab have their angular volutes in an 
oblique position, inclining equally to the 
front and side, and offering volute faces 
both ways. This plan overcomes the 
difficulty. There is an angular capital 
from the temple of Erectheus in the 
british museum, which may be examined 
by our readers., 

4. THS CORIKTHIAV OKDEK. 

The capital of the corinthian order 
consists of two rows of eight leaves 
each, attached to a bell-formed mass, 
with angular volutes; between the vo- 
lutes, there are two smaller spirals or 
helices. This is by far the richest of 
all the capitals, and the other parts of 
the order are made to correspond with 
it. The shaft of the column is fluted, 
and the frieze is often enriched with 
sculptures, the cornice also is enriched, 
and the corona is supported by carved 
modillions, (ornaments resembling 
brackets,) with an ornamental scroll on 
each side, and an enriched leaf beneath. 

The column is ten diameters high ; 
and the entablature is one fifth the height 
of the column ; divide the entablature 
into ten equal parts, and three parts may 
be given to the architrave, three to the 
frieze, and four to the cornice. 

5. THE COMPOSITE ORDEE. 

The composite was never considered 
by the ancients as a distinct order ; for 
Vitruvius evidently refers to it when he 
says that corinthian capitals of various 
kinds were employed, out the general 
proportions remained the same. This is 
in fact nearly all that can be said on the 
suWect ; for if the reader will make him- 
self acquainted with the composite ca- 
pital, he may apply to it all the details 
of the corinthian order as above stated. 

In preparing this account of the orders 
of architecture, we have endeavoured to 
explain the principles and proportions by 
which the architect is directed in tis de- 
signs; and although we cannot divest 
our descriptions of all technicalities, they 
will not, it is hoped, with the explana- 
tions that have oeen given, be iiime- 
diments to an acquaintance with we 
subject. 
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RULES FOR VISITING THE SICK. 
(Continued from page 424.) 

Having brought to the view of the 
reader the nature of the good which he 
must expect to do, we proceed to enu- 
merate some of the more plain and im- 
portant directions necessary to enable 
him most successfully to do it. 

1. In your arrangements for visiting 
and relieving cases of sickness among the 
poor, be always on your guard against 
miposture. Go forward freely and openly 
to the relief of sufierine*, wnerever you 
find it, but be constancy awake to the 
probability that you may in anv case be 
deceived. Nothing surpasses the readi- 
ness with which the vicious poor resort 
to a feigning of sickness and suflTering, in 
order to procure undeserved charity, un- 
less it be the adroitness with which they 
carry their wicked schemes into effect. 
Sometimes the disease is entirely a fabri- 
cation, and sometimes, a little reality is 
made the basis of long- continued indica- 
tions of suflFering. In fact, we often, by 
our own indiscreet and profuse benefac- 
tions to a sick farbily, actually produce 
such a state of things that recovery would 
be a calamity. We place them under a 
strong temptation to dissemble, and the 
lesson once learned, is not soon forgotten. 

These remarks may seem rather se- 
vere, and even cruel. They are severe, 
I admit, and I assure my readers that I 
exceedingly regret the necessity of mak- 
ing them: It is far easier for us, and 
pleasanter at first, to^ve the reins to 
sentiment, and follow on, wherever she 
leads the way. But cool, calculating, 
intelligent principle is a better leader in 
the end. We need warm feeling as a 
companion in the voyage, but the under- 
standing does better at the helm. What 
I have stated above, is unquestionably, 
the truth ; and whoever is not willing to 
know the truth, even where it is unplea- 
sant, will never be very eflBcient or per- 
severing in doing good. His benevolence 
rests on delusion, a very unsubstantial 
basis. However, we ought not to be 
always suspicious, and above all, we ought 
never, without good cause, to indicate 
suspicions. We want the art, and it is 
one of the last and most difficult of the 
intellectual arts to be acquired, of sus- 
pending judgment. We must be able to 
look at a case of alleged sickness and suf- 
fering, and to take effectual, though cau- 
tious measures for iU relief, while all the 
time we keep it as a question whether it 
is real or npt. We do not suppose it to 



be pretended, nor do we believe it to be 
real. We have no evidence on one side 
or the other ; and we act very cautiously 
and prudently, though kindly, until we 
have valid ground for a decision. 

2. Be still, and deUcate, and gentle in 
all your intercourse with the sick. In 
fact, the same principle in this respect 
applies to moral and physical treatment. 
Tnat attendant will do most towards pro- 
moting recovery, who can carry the re- 
quired measures into the most regular 
and complete effect, and yet in the easiest 
and gentlest manner: the one who can 
open and shut the door most quietly, and 
manage so as to have occasion least fre- 
quenUjr to do it at all ; the one who can 
replenish the fire so as least to attract the 
patient's attention, and give the fewftst 
directions in his hearing, and have the 
medicine or the drink at his lips at the pros- 
per time, with the least bustle of prepar- 
ation ; the one who walks softly, whose 
tones are gentle, whose touch is delicate, 
and whose countenance exhibits an ex- 
pression of cheerful repose — Such an 
one is. most successful in soothing and 
quieting the sensitive susceptibilities of 
acute disease, and facilitating the sanative 
influences which medical skill, conjoined 
with the spontaneous efforts of nature, 
have diffused through the frame. 

Now, it is not the sensorium merely 
that must be defended against the rude 
and rough approaches which it could 
safely sustain in health. The organs of 
the mind are as sensitive as the optic or 
the auditory nerves. This is shown by 
the fact that all the stillness and gentle- 
ness of the attendant must be easy and 
natural, or it is unavailing. Evident and 
laborious effort to walk on tiptoe, or to 
renew the fuel in the grate in silence, or 
to suppress the directions which it is 
plain are given, will worry the mind, 
even more perhaps than the sounds they 
avoid would disturb the ear. Now, we 
may learn from these unquestionable 
facts, a lesson in regard to the whole 
manner in which we are to approach the 
sick, with the moral influences which we 
attempt to bring before them. We must 
remember that even the moral powers 
upon which we propose to act are in a 
state of morbid sensitiveness; at least 
that the corporeal and mental faculties 
through which we propose to reach them 
are so. Even the moral powers them- 
selves may be morbidly sensitive, while yet 
they may be in a state, as we have before 
maintained, altogether unfavourable to 
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receiving any permanentlf salutary im- 
pression. We must therefore be most 
gentle, and delicate, and tender, both in 
respect to the aspects in which we bring 
religious truth before the patient, and in 
the tone and manner in which we present 
it. And we must be thus delicate and 
gentle, without the parade of an effort to 
be 80. 

8. Be frank and open with the sick. 
Gentleness and delicacy must never be 
allowed to degenerate into indirectness 
and artifice. Be open, and frank, and 
honest in all you do. This is the only 
safe principle, in fact, in all modes of 
religious iimuence. If you want to pur- 
sue a course which shall do the least 
good, and give the greatest offence, your 
v^est way is to adopt a system of ma- 
noeuvring, and hints, and inuendos. 
When we attempt to convey secret re- 
proof or instruction, by the language of 
indirectness or insinuation, in order to 
save offence, we lose our labour, if we 
are not understood, and we give offence 
in the most awkward and unpleasant 
manner possible, if we are. 

For example, a man has lived an irre- 
gular life, sheltered by his belief that 
there is to be no future judgment. He 
is taken sick ; he feels uneasy, and con- 
sents that his wife should send for you. 
Now we will suppose that you think it 
best to gain access to him by stratagem. 
A very common plan would be something 
like this^ 

You find in your little pocket Bible 
some strong and decided passage which 
asserts a future retribution and judgment, 
and put a mark in at the place. Perhaps 
you adroitly adjust the mark so that it 
protrudes but a little from the lower 
edges of the leaves, so as to be observable 
only by your own eye. Thus provided, 
you make your appearance at his bedside, 
and after a little preliminary conversation, 
you propose to read to him a few verses 
from the Bible, and open, as if by acci- 
dent, to the chapter you have privately 
selected with reference to his own case. 
You make a few remarks on other verses 
of it, but read very distinctly the passage 
which you are most desirous Uiat he 
should hear. Then you kneel to offer 
prayer ; and, perhaps, to carry out your 
stratagem, you use expressions which are 
aimed all the time against his errors, 
while you pr&fess to be offering supplica- 
tions to God. After some further con- 
versation, in which you cautiously abstain 
from all allusion to what has been, during 



the whole time, uppermost in your mind, 
you leave your patient, thinking that you 
have managed the delicate case very 
adroitly. 

But what has probably been die 
effect on the mind of your patient ? Pro- 
bablv his thoughts have been occupied 
all the time with the question, whether 
your selection of that chapter was acci- 
dental or designed, and bis speculations 
upon this have diverted his mind fhmi 
every serious reflection : if indeed he has 
not seen entirely through your thin 
disguise, and is not secretly hurt and 
displeased at your pursuing a policy of 
artifice and reserve, which chills, and dis- 
courages, and distresses him. The truth 
is, this spiritual chicanery does not do. 
Management, artifice, manoeuvre is always 
dangerous, whether between christian 
and sinner, teacher and pupil, parent and 
child, or friend and friend. The chance 
that any person will understand a hint or 
a covert allusion so far as to take its 
force, and yet stop short of perceiving 
that it was intended, is very small. So 
that such modes of accomplishing the 
object greatly diminish the hope of doing 
good, and vastly increase the probability 
of doing injury. 

On the other hand, frank and open- 
hearted honesty and plain dealing scarcely 
ever give offence, provided they are 
under the control of real benevolence, 
and are not dictatorial and assuming. In 
the case of the sick man last described, 
how much more easily and pleasandy, 
both to yourself and to him, would you 
gain access to his heart, by saying at 
once, with a tone of frank and cheerful 
kindness, '* I have understood, sir, that 
you have not been accustomed to believe 
in a state of future retribution;" and 
then leading the conversation direcdy 
and openly to the point which both you 
and he have most prominently in view. 
You thus open at once a plain and ho- 
nest understanding with him. He feels 
that he is treated frankly and openly, and 
if you take the friendly, unassuming atti- 
tude before him, which man ought always 
to take with his fellow-man, you will 
find that, whether you succeed or fail in 
bringing him to receive the truth, you 
will not fail in securing his respect and 
attachment. 

In fact, plain, honest, open-hearted 
men are noted for giving no offence, even 
to a proverb. They are called privileged 
persons; so much are they allowed to 
say, without awakening resentment But 
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this, t^eir freedom, is not by any means 
their own personal prerogative ; it is the 
universal privilege of frankness, honesty, 
and unaffected goodwill, all the world 
over. 

4. While we are plain and direct in 
dealing with the sick, we must remember 
their weakness, and not exhaust them by 
such a course as shall force them to active 
effort in our intercourse with them. So 



fer as intercourse with us is concerned, the 
more passive we leave them, the better. 
Every exertion, mental or bodily, fatigues 
them. Forming a mental conclusion on 
the most simple point, is often a burden. 
If the question is only whether you shall 
bring them one beverage or another, to 
moisten their parched lips, both being 
upon the table, they would rather that 
you would decide than put tlie question 
to them. 

The act of considering fatigues, the 
simplest question rouses them from their 
state of repose ; and framing an answer 
to any inquiry, requires an effort which 
it is better to save them. Thus even 
the visit of a friend, who barely comes 
to the bedside, and speaks scarcely a 
word, produces restlessness which is slow 
to subside ^gain. The simple presence 
of the stranger disturbs, and imposes a 
feeling of restraint and a necessity of 
attention ; a sort of feeling that something 
ought to be said, while yet the patient 
has nothing to say. Even to look at a 
sick child, makes him restless in his 
cradle. 

And yet, that same sick child would 
perhaps enjoy your visit, if you pay no 
attention to him, but sit and talk a short 
time with his mother. In that case, his 
mind follows on easily and gently in the 
train of your narrative or dialogue, with- 
out being aroused to the necessity of ac- 
tively participating in it. The mind loves, 
in such a case, to be passive and still. 
It often enjoys a gentle action exerted 
upon it, while any thing that arouses it 
to any action in return, destroys its rest, 
and makes it suffer uneasiness and fatigue. 

Now there are many cases where these 
facts must be kept fully in view, in efforts 
to promote the spiritual benefit of the 
sick, and where we must avoid arousing 
them to the necessity of active intellectual 
effort. The direct question, the train 
of argument, interlocutory conversation 
which keeps the mind of the patient in- 
tent to follow you and to frame his re- 
plies, all these fatigue and exhaust, if 
the bodily weakness is extreme. And 



they are not necessary, as will be s5en at 
once, if we consider what the nature of 
the change is, which we wish to effect. 
Whatever may be the character of the 

f)atient, it is a moral change, not an intel- 
ectual one, which we desire to produce. 
We do not wish to cultivate his intellect, 
to carry him forward in theology, or to 
try his strength in an argument. We 
wish simply to produce a change of action 
in the moral movements of his soul. We 
wish that those affections which now vi- 
brate in unison with the world and sin, 
should change their character into a uni- 
son with holiness and love. It is indeed 
evident that the truth is the only means 
of promoting this change ; or ratner, that 
a degree of truth must be admitted, by 
the mipd, or there can be no hope. But 
then, in a vast majority of cases, this 
truth is known and admitted beforehand. 
Instead, therefore, of a laboured argu- . 
ment, or a formal exhortation to the suf- 
ferer, on the duty of submitting to God, 
an address to which he listens with pain- 
ful, wearisome effort, and which only 
leaves him restless and uneasy when you 
finish it, because he has nothing to reply, 
you take from your pocket a little hymn 
Dook, and sav to him, " I must not talk 
with you. I know you are too feeble to 
talk, but I will read to you a few verses 
of a hymn, and then bid you good-bye." 
You then read as follows : 

" * My times are in thy hand/ 

My God, I wish them there ; 
My life, my friends, my soul I leave 

Entirely to thy care. 

<' * My times are in thy hand,* 

Whatever they may be, 
Pleasing or painful, dark or bright, 

As best may seem to thee. 

" ' My times^e in thy hand.' 

Why should I doubt or fear ? 
My Father's hand will never cause 

His child a needless tear." 

Now, I am well aware that a cold, hard- 
ened lover of the world, interested in re- 
ligious conversation only because he is 
alarmed at the approach of death, cannot 
certainly be expected to yield himself at 
once, with filial submission, into the 
hands of his Maker, merely by hearing 
the language of submission used by ano- 
ther ; even if the reading of it is prefaced 
by words of kindness and sympathy on 
the part of his visitor. The change irom 
dislike, and fear, and shrinking, in res- 
pect to God, to entire self-devotion, con- 
fidence, and love, is altogether too great, 
and also altogether too far beyond all 
mere human instrumentality, for us to 
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depettd won this. Yet still, no person 
nrho has observed human nature with at- 
tention, can doubt that the state of mind 
produced by such circumstances as those 
here described, is most favourable for the 
promotion of this change. Such a pre- 
sentation of truth furnishes the occasion 
on which new spiritual life is awakened. 
The idea of filial submission, fairly and 
distinctly brought before the mind, takes 
a stronger hold upon the conscience, than 
the most conclusive argument for sub- 
mission. The latter calls the intellect 
mainly into action ; the former goes di- 
rectly to the heart. 

We must remember that it is not alarm, 
or agitation, or the giving up of theolo- 
gical errors, or perceiving new theolo- 
gical truth, whicn can prepare the soul 
for death, but a change of heart This 
alarm or agitation, or this change of the- 
ological opinion, may often be, especially 
jn cases of health, the antecedent step ; 
and the labours of the preacher may often 
be directed to the production of them. 
But they are only means to an end, and 
there are some peculiar reasons why, in 
sickness, the attempt to produce them 
should be avoided. In sickness, the 
enemy is, as it were, disarmed. He lies 
defenceless and helpless in the hands of 
God, and our policy is to come to him 
in the gentlest manner possible, out of 
regard to his physical feebleness, and 
just lay before him the bread of life, in 
hopes that the Holy Spirit will dispose 
him to eat of it, and live. 

I need scarcely say that the mercy of 
Grod in Jesus Cnrist, is the main truth 
to be thus presented to the mind of the 
sick or dying sinnet. The need of a Sa- 
viour is felt then, though it may have 
been denied and disbelieved before. John 
Randolph, when he gazed upon the word 
BBMORSE, shown to him, at nis direction, 
upon his dying bed, repeated it with 
such an emphasis of suffering, and then 
turned to an atoning Saviour for a refuge 
from the terrifying spectre, acted as the 
representative of thousands. The soul, 
distressed, burdened,, struggling in vain 
to escape its load by mere confession, 
finds a refuge in a Mediator, which it 
4cannot elsewhere find. ** God so loved 
the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life," comes home Uke cool water to 
the thirsty soul. There is no substi- 
tute for it. Nothing else will soothe and 



calm the troubled spirit under' the ati- 
guish of bitter recollections of the past, 
and dark forebodings for the future. 

But even this cup of comfort and peace 
must be presented properly, or the pre- 
sentation of it will be in vain. At least, 
it is far more likely to be received, if 
brought forward in accordance with the 
directions already given. You may, for 
instance, here, as before, simply read a 
few verses of a hymn, in the pati^it's 
hearing, thus : 

'• Heart-broken, friendless, poor, cast down, 
Where shall the chief of sinners fly. 

Almighty Vengeance, from thy frown t 
Eternal Justice, from thine eye ? 

*' Lo, through tlie gloom of guilty fears, 
My faith discerns a dawn of grace ; 

The Snn of Righteousness appears 
In Jesus' reconciling face. 

« My suffering, slain, and risen Lord, 

In sore distress I turn to thee ; 
I claim acceptance in thy word : 

Jesus, my Saviour, ransom me. 

" Prostrate before the mercy-seat, 

I dare not, if I would, despair ; 
None ever perish'd at thy feet, 

And I will rest securely there.** 

Or you may read jl narrative, or you 
may address direct conversation on the 
subject, or read and comment upon a 
passage of Scripture ; but in all that you 
do, keep constantly in mind the patient's 
weakness, and the state of his disease, 
and do not go beyond his powers. In this 
you will easily succeed, if you leave him 
as much as possible in a passive state, so 
far as intercourse with you is concerned. 
Let him lie quiet and undisturbed, sa 
that the whole physical and intellectual 
man may be as completely as possible in 
a state' of repose, while you may gain a 
gentle access directly to the soul, and 
hold up there those exhibitions of truth 
which may awaken the moral powers to 
new spiritual life. 

6. Do not try. to ascertain the effect of 
your instructions to the sick. Do what 
you can, but leave the result to be un- 
folded at a future day. The reasons for 
this direction are two : — ^First, you cannot 
ascertain if you try ; and, secondly, you 
will generally do injury by the attempt. 

(1.) You cannot ascertain if you try. 
The indications of piety, and also of 
impenitence, upon a sick bed, are bodi 
exceedingly delusive. So much depends 
upon character, temperament, consti- 
tution, habits of expression, ' .&c., that 
the most dissimilar appearances may be 
exhibited in cases where the spiritual sUte 
is substantially the same. In one casei 
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the heart is really changed) but the sub- 
ject of the change dares not believe it, 
and still less dares he express any hope 
of it# and his darkness and despondency 
woula be mistaken, almost universally, 
for continued impenitence and insub- 
mission. Another, deceived by the illu- 
sions, which we have already explained, 
finds a false peace, which, the more base- 
less it is, the more confidently he ex- 
presses it-; and christians very rarely 
question the sincerity of professions, un- 
less they are compelled to do it by gross 
inconsistency of conduct. 

These difficulties, exist, it is true, in 
other cases besides those of sickness, and 
they should teach us to be less eager to 
ascertain the immediate results of our 
efforts than we usually are, and less cre- 
dulous in trusting to them. But they 
apply with tenfold force to sickness whe- 
ther it be in the sufferings of acute disease, 
or in the slow lingerings of decline. The 
world is shut out, and the ordinary test, 
the only safe one, the fruit, is here ex- 
cluded. 

. (2.) We do injury by endeavouring to 
ascertain. We harass and fatigue the 
patient by pressing him to give us an 
answer to the claims which we present to 
him. If we lay truth and duty before 
him, and, as it were, leave it there, his 
health will suffer far less than if we fol- 
low it with a sort of inquisition into its 
effects. To bear an examination is very 
hard work, when the subject is strong 
and well ; it is exhausting and irritating, 
to the last degree, in sickness, especially 
when the patient would hardly know how 
to egress his feelings, even if they were 
distinctly developed and mature, and he 
is, in fact, only neginning to experience 
new states of mind which he scarcely 
understands himself, and certainly can- 
not describe. 

It is far better, both for ourselves, and 
for the patient, that we should not strive 
to remove the veil which hangs over his 
future condition. We shall go on with our 
work in a more humble manner, and in a 
better spirit, if we feel that the duty 
only is ours, and the result of it God's ; 
and the sinner who has postponed re- 
pentance till summoned to nis sickcham- 
oer, will be most sure of being safe at last if 
he does not think himself safe too soon. 
Some degree of uncertainty in respect 
to the genuineness of a change which has 
been produced under such circumstances, 
will be best for him whether he is to 
live or die. 



7. Do not confidently expect much 
good effect. This, however, ought not 
to be said in an unqualified manner ; for 
in all our efforts, a degree of expecta- 
tion and hope is justly warranted, both 
by the word of God, and by common 
observation : and this degree we ought to 
entertain as a means of enabling us to work 
with easeand pleasure, and with a prospect 
of success. But in our intercourse with the 
sick, we must not so depend upon leading 
them to repentance at the late hour to 
which they have postponed their duty, 
as to be disappointed and discouraged if 
we see no decided evidence of a change. 
Preparation for death in sickness is made 
far less frequently than is generally sup- 
posed. It is surprising that it is ever 
made at all. But the faintest hope that 
an immortal soul may be saved, justifies 
the most earnest efforts, and the most 
heartfelt prayer. This effort must by all 
means be made, but it would be well for 
mankind, if they could, by any means, 
be undeceived about the nature of the 
spiritual influences which will surround 
them in their dying* hours. In each 
particular instance that occurs, our sym- 
pathy with surviving friends leads us to 
hope against hope, and to encourage ex- 
pectations which do not indeed affect the 
dead, but they raise a false light to lure and 
destroy the living. We ought to do all 
4n our power to make known the melan- 
choly truth, sad, but unquestionable, that 
when the last hours of life come, it is 
generally too late to make preparation, 
if it has been delayed, and too late even 
to finish it, if it has only been begun. 
It is too late, not because repentance 
would not even then be availing, but be- 
cause it is the tendency of that last sad 
occasion, if it disturbs the stupor of sin 
at all, not to bring penitence, but only 
agitation, anxiety, and alarm. 

8. The preceding heads have related 
chiefly to those whom the invasion of 
sickness, or the approach of death has 
found unprepared. We are often, how- 
ever, called to the bedside of the dying 
christian, whose life has exhibited evi- 
dence of his reconciliation with God. 
Our duty with these, is to go on with 
them, as far as we may, into the dark 
valley, to cheer, and sustain, and help 
them. God has himself promised to be 
their stay and support, and the means 
he uses to accomplish this promise, are 
often, to a great extent, the kindness 
and sympathy of a christian friend. 
These cases are, in some important re- 
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Bpeots, different from the pre<ieding. In 
those, the work of life has lieen neglected, 
and is crowded into the last melancholy 
homrs : in these, that work is done al- 
ready, and nothing remains but to go 
through the last sickness and suffering, 
to the home anticipated and provided for. 
In the other cases, therefore, though 
there was need of the greatest delicacy 
and quiet in the mode of calling the pa- 
tient's attention to what was to be done, 
there was yet a great deal to do. In the 
latter, we have only to smooth the path 
of the sufferer, and speak to him in tones 
of sympathy and affection, and walk 
along by his side. 

Whatever influence the degree of ho- 
liness which the christian may have at- 
tained to during his life, may have upon 
his happiness and glory in eternity, we 
have very little evidence that any pro- 
gress which he can make in a few days 
of severe sickness will materially affect 
it. Our wisest course, therefore, in such 
a case, is, to bring occasionally before 
the mind, as our interviews may give us 
opportunity, sucfi presentations of di- 
vine truth, as may reawaken holy feeling, 
and cheer and sustain the heart. One 
of David's short and simple petitions, 
or a scriptural promise, or a verse or 
two of a hymn, not didactic, but ex- 
pressive of feeling, or a few words in a 
gentle tone, so framed as not to admit of 
a reply, will be all, in many cases, that the 
patient can bear. I speak now of cases 
of somewhat severe disease. In these, 
if we have good evidence that the pre- 
paration for death is really made, we 
must, as much as possible, leave the 
sufferer in repose. We must bring reli- 
gious truth before the mind chiefly to 
strengthen and sustain it, and to £eep 
there an assurance of the unfailing kind- 
ness and continued presence of the Sa- 
viour, who has promised to love and to 
keep his children to the end. 

We err often in such cases, by endea- 
vouring to draw from the dying christian 
the assurances of his unwavering hope, 
or his last testimony to the reality of 
religion. We do this partly to procure 
subjects of pleasant recollection to 
friends, and partly to furnish new and 
corroborating evidence to the truth of 
Christianity. But it is virong to make 
any such efforts. We may safely listen 
to and receive whatever the patient may 
spontaneously say ; in fact, some of the 
most striking and most powerful evidences 



of the power of religion, have been 
furnished by the testimony which has 
been recorded from the lips of the dying. 
But if it is extorted, or even dravNh out 
in the most delicate manner, it is of little 
worth. 

Besides, it is sometimes even cruel to 
attempt to do this. It is painful and fa- 
tiguing in the extreme for the patient to 
be examined/ or to be drawn into a con- 
versation so conducted as to hkve all the 
inquisitorial effects of an examination. 
Then the results, in such a case, are no 
safe criterion. The mind is so exten- 
sively and mysteriously affected by the 
complicated mfluences of disease, and 
nervous exhilaration or depression will 
so mingle with and modify the religious 
feelings and hopes, that the language 
and expressions of sickness can fo, in 
many cases, only faintly relied upon as 
real evidences of the spiritual state. 

In cases of long- continued and lin- 
gering disease, a greater latitude of reli- 
gious conversation and intercourse with 
a christian patient may be allowed, than 
would be useful in a rapid and fatal dis- 
order. In fact, in such a case, the pa- 
tient may, in the course of several 
months of slow decline, make a very 
considerable progress in piety, and the 
christian visitor may nave such a 
progress in mind, and act with special 
reference to it in all his intercourse. 
Ip this case, however, there is one great 
danger ; especially where the patient is 
young. The visitor insensibly allows 
the object before his mind to change 
from a simple desire to promote the spi- 
ritual progress of Ifis charge, into a de- 
sire to gratify himself with the indications 
of this progress. His conversations gra- 
dually assume a tendency to elicit expres- 
sion^ of piety rather than to promote the 
silent progress of piety within. The con- 
sequence is, that after a time, some ac- 
tion or expression on the part of the pa- 
tient betrays lurking vanity or spiritual 
pride, which astonishes and grieves his 
visitor, and he opens his eyes to the sad 
fact, that he has been all the time che- 
rishing affectation and love of display. 
I do not mean that it has been all affect- 
ation and love of display. These feel- 
ings have insensibly and slowly mingled 
with and poisoned the impression which 
existed at first, and it is these which the 
deceived visitor has been, vnth far dif- 
ferent intentions, steadily developing. 

As the human heart is, we cannot be 
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too cautions in all cases, and under all 
circumstances, how we encourage and 
appear to be pleased with professions of 
«ny sort. The step is so short and so 
easily taken, from a profession springing 
spontaneously and honestly out of the 
feeling it represents, to a jwofession 
arising froih a self-complacency in the 
credit of that feeling, that the latter 
comes very readily after the former. 
And this consideration mingles with 
those others which have been already ad- 
duced, to urge us to be content when we 
h^ve faithfully endeavoured to do the 
good, without being too solicitous to as- 
certain exactly whether the good is done. 
9. We close this series of directions 
with one which might very properly have 
been placed at the commencement of it. 
In* all our intercourse with the sick, 
we ought not to violate, .by stealth or 
otherwise, the wishes of those upon 
whom Providence has placed the res- 
ponsibility, and to whom he has given 
the control of the sick. I will not say that 
there may not be some rare exceptions ; 
that where parental authority, in a case 
fairly within parental jurisdiction, or the 
orders of a physician who has the re- 
sponsibility of life and death resting upon 
him, rise up like a wall in our way, there 
Providence does not intend that wo shall 
go. Whatever good we might fancy that 
we could do by violating these sacred 

?owers, we have no right to violate them, 
n fact, we should do no good to violate 
them, for we should create a suspicion 
and jealousy which would close many 
more doors than we should thus un- 
justifiably open, it is well for the 
spiritual friend of the patient to have 
an understanding with the physician, 
and to obtain some knowledge of the na- 
ture of the disease, especially in respect 
to its influence upon the mind ; and tben 
to endeavour to fall in with the plan of 
cure pursued, at least to do nothing to 
interfere with or thwart ,it. We are 
bound to do this, even in a religious 
point of view ; for the hope of salvation 
in the case of a sick sinner, lies generally 
more in a hope of recovery, than in any 
reasonable expectation of benefit from 
spiritual instructions given upon a dying 
bed. Besides, God has surrounded us 
in every direction, in this world, with 
limits and restrictions in our efforts to do 
good. We must keep ourselves fairly 
within these limits. What we cannot do 
vnthout trespassing beyond them, we 
must be willing to leave undone. Thus, 



in order to accomplish our benevolent 
plans, we must never violate the rights 
of conscience or of property, or invade 
the just and proper liberty to which every 
man has an undefeasible title, or be guilty 
of artifice or of unworthy subterfuge, or 
infringe upon any sacred relations which 
Grod has established, and which he justly 
requires us to respect. We must go . 
forward to our work, not so anxious to 
eflFect our object, as to do nothing in any 
degree wrong in the attempt to effect it. 
We must conform most strictly and inva- 
riably to all those principles which we are 
endeavouring to promote, and never 
transgress them ourselves, in our eager- 
ness to extend them to others. In a 
word, we must be upright, pure, honest, 
open, and incorruptible in all we do. 
What we cannot effect in this way, we 
must suppose that God does not intend 
that we shall effect at all, always remem- 
bering that a pure and an unspotted ex- 
ample of piety, is more efficacious in pro- 
moting the spread of the gospel, than 
any measures, whatever, which are to 
be carried into effect by the sacrifice of 
principle. — From Abbot f 8 Way to do 
good. 

The visitors of the sick will here find 
many important suggestions ; we will add 
to them oy remarking, that they should 
never lose any proper opportunity of faith- 
fully announcing the great truths of the 
gospel to the afflicted ; they should exhi- 
bit Christ as being able to save unto the 
uttermost, because ^le is God as well as 
man ; as being willing to save, which he 
has proved by his sufferings and death 
for sinners ; and as pro7nising that he 
will save all that come unto God by 

him. 

♦ 

COAL FORMATIONS.— No. III. 

It is obvious that the power of man to 
penetrate into the rocky crust of the 
earth is very limited. At every succes- 
sive fathom of depth to which he pene- 
trates, the difficulty of raising to the sur- 
face the substances he disturbs becomes 
greater. Such minerals also as are use- 
ful or necessary to him, are always in- 
termixed and buried with such vast 
quantities of other substances of no valuer 
which must nevertheless be removed to 
obtain the object of his search, that of all 
human labours, mining is, perhaps, the 
most difficult, expensive, and hazardous. 
It must, therefore, be obvious that had 
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not the operations of nature preceded 
and facilitated those of art, neimer coal 
nor any other mineral treasure could 
ever Jiave been extracted out of the strata 
of the earth. As the result, however, of 
numerous successive geological convul- 
sions, there is brought to the surface, so 
as to be accessible to man in different 
locaUties, almost every substance of which 
the soUd crust of the globe is composed. 
From their recesses, heaved up from the 
very foundation of this rocky fabric, are 
brought up the granites and the slates 
required for massive, enduring architec- 
ture; the porphyries and marbles for 
splendid structures, magnificent columns, 
and noble statues ; gold and silver, and 
precious stones to minister to the com- 
merce or splendour of man ; the coal 
and salt, the lime and iron, so essential 
to the whole economy of human life in 
its civilized and advanced states. 

But with all the aids presented by 
nature, or discovered by science, to facili- 
tate the operation, mining is still a la- 
borious, perilous, and expensive labour. 
In mining the coal, the first proceeding 
is of course to sink a perpendicular shaft. 
These shafts are sunk to the depth ne- 
cessary for reaching the seams of coal, 
which are of a thickness and value to 
repay the cost and labour of working. 
The depth at which such seams are found, 
is, of course, very different in different 
localities. In many cases it amounts to 
a thousand feet ; and one shaft recently 
sunk, near Sunderland, has been carried 
to the enormous depth of 1,800 feet. 
This has penetrated through beds of 
limestone and sand stone, which there 
overlie the coal strata. But it more fre- 
quently occurs that the shafts pierce 
through successive beds of shale, clay, 
clunch, and such substances, of varying 
thickness, seldom amounting to six feet. 
These beds are analogous in their ma- 
terial, substance, and manner of deposit, 
to the strata between which the coal 
seams are immediately placed; and 
seem to indicate a similar origin, as being 
all probably deposited by successive in- 
undations of turbid waters charged with 
the clayey matter which now forms these 
beds.* 'When the workable coal has been 
reached, the miners proceed to cut main 
courses through the stratum, laterally, 
and as we should say horizontally, but in 
fact with a dip or decline to that point of 
the field which is found by observation 
to be the lowest This is to effect the 
drainage of the mine, which is an opera- 



tion of the utmost importance, as it is 
impossible to cut down into the earth, 
without opening a channel, which the 
waters, every where existing in the strata, 
will of course follow. At this lowest 
part of the mine a«v^ell is sunk, into which 
by proper channels all the waters disen- 
gaged in the course of excavation are 
conducted, and out of which they are 
raised by powerful force-pumps worked 
by steam, either to the surface, or to 
lateral drifts opened to carry them off, at 
convenient elevaUons in the shaft, sunk 
expressly for the purpose of pumpmg 
and drainage. 

The workable seams of coal being 
thus at length reached, and the neces- 
sary preparations for preserving the pit 
dry being made, the miners proceed to 
excavate the coal, generally m straight 
galleries, leaving either strong pillars, or 
continuous thick walls of the coal undis- 
turbed, to serve as props for the roof, to 
support the enormous weight of the su- 
perincumbent mass of strata. As the 
coal is quarried, it is conveyed generally 
by horses to the bottom of the shaft, up 
which it is rapidly drawn by machinery 
placed at the surface, and worked by 
steam or horse power. The miners carry 
their lateral works, branching off in every 
direction from the original shaft, over a 
very wide extent. One colliery near 
Whitehaven is said to extend a thousand 
vards under the sea, at a depth below its 
bed of six hundred feet. Where the 
seam of coal wrought is thick, and the 
excavated galleries of course lofty, these 
subterranean scenes of human courage 
and labour present,* when lighted up, a 
magnificent spectacle. 

But the lighting and ventOation 
of these vast works is an affair of 
the utmost difficulty. The coal is 
charged with two deleterious and fatal 
gases, which continually threaten the 
safety of the miner : carburetted hydro- 
gen, the gas which, when extracted and 
purified, illuminates our streets; and 
carbonic acid gas. And the almost in- 
superable difficulty is, by ventilation, to 
obtain for the mine a supply of whole- 
some atmospheric air from the surface of 
the earth above ; and to light the mine 
with a flame so guarded a^ not to ignite 
the hydrogen continually escaping from 
the coal, and to produce an explosion 
fatal to all within its destructive rangb. 
To ventilate the mines, a stream of air Is 
made to descend by one shaft, or by ooe 
compartment of a shaft divided for A$ 
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purpose, and to go up another. This is ac- 
complished by keeping a fire burning in 
one shaft, so as to rarify and exhaust the 
air in it ; and the vacuum thus created 
causes a rush of air from the other shaft 
to fill and occupy it : the stream or cur- 
rent of air thus drawn down the shaft in 
which there is no fire, is made, by various 
contrivances, to circulate as widely as 
possible in the galleries or works, before 
it is allowed to escape up the shaft in 
which the fire has caused a rarefaction, or 
partial vacuum. The carburetted hy- 
drogen, or explosive gas, is specifically 
lighter than air; it therefore floats on the 
surface immediately under the roof of the 
galleries or works. The carbonic acid 
gas is heavier than air ; it therefore sinks 
to the bottom, and occupies the space 
immediately on the floor of the works ; 
and as long as this separation between 
the two deleterious gases can be main- 
tained by a body and current of purer 
air, and the hydrogen can be prevented 
from exploding, the miner is in com- 
parative safety. But when the dreadful 
event of an explosion of the carburetted 
hydrogen, or fire damp, as it is called, 
takes place, then not only does the 
scorching blast and destructive fury of 
this terrible agent burn, or dash to pieces 
every thing within its range ; but if, by 
distance from the immediate spot where 
the explosion takes place, or other for- 
tunate circumstances, any miner escapes 
this first terrific danger, a second and 
equally fatal enemy seizes him. For now, 
by the violent explosion of the hydrogen, 
the atmospheric air being driven from the 
pit with dreadful -roar up the shaft, the 
carbonic gas, or choke damp, as it is 
called, no longer pressed down by the 
common air, rises into the vacuum, and 
suffocates whatever living being has es- 
caped the blast of ignited hydrogen. 

These terrific explosions have been but 
too frequent in our colleries, and attended 
with most melancholy loss of life. In 
the Felling colliery, near Gateshead, in 
Durham, on the 25th of May, 1812, a 
most tremendous explosion occurred. 
Of one hundred and twenty one persons 
who were at the time in the pit, ninety- 
two perished. The catastrophe was most 
appalling. Immense volumes of dust 
and small coal were driver^ up the shafts 
high into the air, and carried far around 
by the wind. The fragments of shattered 
waggons, corves, and machinery were 
forced up the same openings, and strewed 
all around the pit's mouth on the surface. 



And in the very same colliery, in little 
more than a year after the workings had 
been again resumed, a second disastrous 
explosion took place, in which twenty - 
three persons, and twelve horses, were 
killed; twenty- one persons who were 
also in the mine escaping vdth their lives, 
but thirteen of them severely burned. 
And in the same immediate neighbour- 
hood, so recently as in July, 1835, in the 
Church pit, a part of the Wall's End col- 
liery, there was a fatal explosion which 
miserably destroyed one hundred and 
one hmnan beings. 

The great perilarises from the necessity 
of using for light in these operations, 
the flame of candles or lamps. Open or 
naked flame will instantly ignite and ex- 
plode carburetted hydrogen ; but sparks 
will not, nor even redhot metal. Steel 
mills have therefore been used for light, 
by which the rotation of steel cylinders 
against fixed, flints, produce sparks in 
sufficient and regular abundance to give 
out a light, far more faint and imperfect 
indeed than that of a candle, but, at the 
same time, less dangerous. It seems im- 
possible by any force of ventilation to 
produce currents of air through the 
workings of the mine, sufficient to carry 
off" the hydrogen continually escaping 
from the coal strata. The quantities of 
this gas emitted also vary greatly at dif- 
ferent times, and from many causes. 
Even changes in the density of the com- 
mon atmospheric air, admitted by venti- 
lation into the mine, will naturally affect 
its escape from the strata. When the 
air is dense and heavy, it confines back 
the gas, which then of course escapes 
more sparingly; but when the air is 
more light and rare, hydrogen pours 
forth plentifully. It often happens also, 
in mining the coal, that apertures are 
opened by its removal, which- allow the 
gas to escape from chinks and seams in 
which large quantities had collected, but 
which had been pent up till a fracture of 
the solid wall of coal behind which it had 
been shut up, gave it vent. From such 
causes as these a mine may be in a very 
short time so charged with gas as to 
render an, explosion inevitable upon an 
open flame coming in contact with the 
inflammable combustible. 

Humanity and interest equally dictated 
the necessity of using every attempt which 
science and genius could suggest, to pro- 
vide a remedy and safeguard against these 
appalling dangers. Soon after the awful 
catastrophe at Felling, in May, 1812, 
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before mentioned, some benevolent and 
publio-Bpirited gentlemen in Sunderland 
formed themselves into a society, to pro- 
mote, if possible, the discovery of some 
means for lighting mines with safety. 
Dr. Gray, then rector of Bishop Wear- 
mouth, sifterwards Bishop of Bristol, was 
at the head of this patriotic association. 
Some private intimation from him directed 
to this interesting and important inquiry 
the attention of his friend. Sir Humphrey 
Davey. That eminent chemist and most 
estimable man, after various experiments 
on the gas, against the explosions of which 
he was endeavouring to guard, ascertained 
that ignition cannot communicate with 
it through tubes of very minute aperture ; 
and that therefore a lamp in which the 
flame should be completely surrounded 
with some air-tight guard, and receive 
the supply of air necessary to support 
combustion, through very minute tubes 
below, and which should pass off through 
equally minute tubes above, might be 
safelv introduced into an atmosphere 
highly charged with the most inflammable 
hydrogen. But the lamp he ultimately 
invented, and which is commonly known 
as Davey's safety lamp, is of a different 
construction, though the safety of its use 
rests on the same principle ; for as Sir 
Humphrey ascertained that ignition 
would not communicate with hydrogen 
through minute metal tubes, so he found 
that it would not pass to the combustible 
air through the meshes of very fine wire 
gauze. The safety lamp is, therefore, 
nothing more than a wire gauze-lantern, 
within which the flame of the lamp is so 
inclosed that it can receive no external 
air, nor have any communication with it, 
but through the meshes of the wire 
gauze. Within this screen, the flame is 
not only harmless, but even beneficial ; 
for in this inclosure it safely consumes 
the very gas which is so fearfully ex- 
plosive when ignited by the introduction 
into it, of an open flame ; for as it is both 
very light and rarefied, andhighly inflam- 
mable, it passes freely thrqugh the aper- 
tures of the wire gauze, and is consumed 
in the flame. If the whole atmosphere 
becomes greatly charged with this gas, it 
will pass through the wire into the lantern 
in such abundance, that the entire space 
being filled by it, and the flame of course 
igniting, it, the safety lamp is put to the 
utmost test, and exhibits the surest proof 
of its security ; for it is seen filled with 
burning hydrogen within, in the midst 
of an atmosphere charged with tJie fatal 



gas, but the wire guard effectually pre- 
venting the communication of the flame. 

Never, perhaps, did science attain a 
more striking, beautiful, and beneficial 
result. Never were the laws which 
regulate the operations of material ele- 
ments so happily applied, to counteract 
results so sudden, disastrous, and appa- 
rently uncontrollable. Small, indeed, 
is the direct power of man over matter ; 
but great, indefinite, astonishing when 
he can apply the laws of nature her- 
self to control and direct her elements 
for his use. But explosions have not 
entirely ceased since the invention of 
the safety lamp. For although car- 
buretted hydrogen itself will not ignite 
by contact with the heated wire of 
the screen, yet sulphuretted hydrogen 
will. And as sulphuric acid, is often 
evolved from the pyrites contained in 
the coal when moisture falls on them, it 
is quite a possible case that sulphuretted 
hydrogen may be formed,sand explode in 
a mine where the safety lamp is used. 
Besides, the safety lamp gives but an ob- 
scure, dim light, as the flame is so much 
shaded and darkened by the gauze lantern. 
Now the gloom of a coal mine, where 
every thing is black and damp, must be 
very great, and the dim light from a 
lantern of wire gauze, the apertures of 
which are exceedingly minute, must often 
be far from sufficient for the miner's use. 
He is therefore under a strong tempta- 
tion to open his lantern for stronger light, 
though at the risk of extensive and ter- 
rible disaster. 

The occupation of the miner is in- 
deed one of gloom, privation, toO, 
and danger. Use may indeed go far 
to reconcile them to an employ with 
which they have been from their earliest 
days famiflar ; and we must always make 
allowance for the fictitious terrors and 
miseries our own imaginations are prone 
to associate with labours pursued deep 
in the earth, under incumbent strata we 
should fancy ready to fall and crush us to 
atoms ; but still it must be a laborious ^s 
well as dangerous hfe. In both ancient 
and modern times, criminals have been 
condemned to labour in the mines as one 
of the severest punishments society can 
inflict ; but in those cases there have of 
course been added penal and aggravating 
conditions. Already science and skill have 
accomplished much to mitigate, and render 
more safe, this toilsome, dangerous, but 
now necessary pm^uit. And it is greatly 
to be desired that one great fruit of ad* 
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vmcing intelligence and scientific dig* 
covery, might be to provide relief for 
men engaged in the many occupations 
connected with mining, navigation, and 
manufacture, w^hich are unhealthy, ex- 
cessively toilsome, or perilous to life 
itself. To the humane mind it is a draw- 
back from tHe enjoyment derived from 
many of the luxuries and even comforts 
of life, to consider at what an expense of 
suffering, toil, and danger to thousands, 
they have been procured, and have 
reached our tables or our dwelling ; nor 
can the common daily advantages derived 
from coal, be considered as altogether an 
exception from this remark. The coal, 
when mined, is conveyed out of the pit, 
either by machinery drawing it in corves 
up the shaft, or if the position of the 
works affords facilities, by lateral adits 
pierced through the strata on a plane de- 
cHned from the level of the floor of the 
pit, and opening at some point convenient 
for the farther transit of the produce of 
the mine. 

I have now completed, certainly in a 
very imperfect manner, a hasty and 
superficial sketch of the several points I 
proposed to touch upon, in relation to 
this very interesting subject of discussion. 
It will be a result grati^ing to the writer 
if his feeble attempt should excite a de- 
sire in any of his readers for further in- 
formation. They vnll find it in sources 
to which he is most happy to own him- 
self indebted for all the knowledge of 
the subject he possesses, and for many 
pleasant hours spent in the acquisition of 
it from works equally profound and en- 
tertaining, such as " feakewell*s Intro- 
troduction to Geology," ** Buckland*s 
Bridgewater Treatise,** " Lyel's Geo- 
logy," and an anonymous History o( the 
ColUeries and Coal Trade of Great Bri- 
tain, to which may be added ** Conybeare 
and Philip's Geology of England and 
Wales." 

The writer will not weary his readers 
with long and tedious moral reflec- 
tions on this subject, but he cannot 
satfsfy himself vviUiout a concluding 
reference to the wonders of the ma- 
terial world, so fruitful in evidences of 
design, and of merciful provision for the 
wants and pleasures of sentient beings. 
Astronomy, natural history, chemistry, 
have yielded a rich, an inexhaustible 
treasure of amazing facts illustrative of 
the power and glory of our Maker, of 
the wisdom and resources of supreme 



benevolence. Geology, though long re- 
garded with a suspicion by many devout 
minds, for which some occasion was 
doubtless given in the wild guesses and 
fanciful theories put forth with so much 
confidence by many of its votaries, is 
now taking its place among the more 
exact sciences. It has been subjected 
to the inductive regimen. Facts are ac- 
cumulated. Inferences are deduced from 
them with care, and are tested by an 
application of all the observations that 
can be made to bear upon them. This 
science is thus becoming another wonder- 
ful proof of what the patient and per- 
severing sagacity of man can discover, 
when employed to explore the various 
regions of the material universe. But it 
is also becoming, what is far more import- 
ant, another fruitful source of the facts 
and considerations which demonstrate 
the wisdom and goodness of God. The 
preparation of 3ie solid crust of our 
globe, for the habitation and welfare of 
man, is seen Co have been as much an 
end pursued by the application of a long 
train of surprising cnanges and means, 
as the order and safety of the heavenly 
bodies is secured by the wonderful con- 
trivances of gravitation, or the life and 
grovirth and reproduction of plants and 
animals by the wonders of organization, 
with all its associated arrangements and 
operations. In the great temple which 
the christian votaries of physical science 
rear to Him who created matter, and 
gave it all its forces, forms, and laws, 
the astronomer, the botanist, the che- 
mist, the geologist, may, through Di- 
vine grace, each at his respective altar, 
ofter the same sweet incense of adoring 
wonder and gratitude; each bringing 
from his peculiar department of re- 
search facts of endless variety, but 
of equal power to convince and de- 
light the understanding, to move and 
elevate the aflfections. Nor need this be 
deemed a rival temple to that reared at 
the command and by the light of reve- 
lation. In both the same God is wor- 
shipped by varied but not opposing lights. 
The same votaries may frequent both, and 
carry from each to the other augmented 
devotion ; his worship, under the united 
influence of the Divine works and word, 
sanctified by the Holy Spirit, becoming 
continually more enlightened, elevated, 
and pure. 

A.W. 
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ON THE WORKING OF THE NEW 
POOR LAW. 

General Observations. 

It will be seen that the remarks in my 
recent and previous letters on the New 
Poor Law, have constantly referred to 
facts, and that I have never attempted to 
theorize upon the subject, or to oner any 
opinions as to future prospects, excepting 
by deductions from those facts. Others 
may pursue the subject in a different 
manner, but I never have entered into 
it as a question of political economy. 
Having passed my life in scenes of prac- 
tical busmess, I have had no opportunity 
for taking up that science as a study, and 
I have always felt that it is the safest and 
best course to proceed by reasoning//*om 
facts, trying any proposed course oy the 
principles of right and wrong. 

The whole of the Poor Law enact- 
ments, from their commencement in the 
reign of Henry vii., show a series of 
proceedings based upon facts, being at- 
tempts from time to time to correct what 
was found insufficient, or productive of 
evil. The state of things which required 
the Poor Law enactments, undoubtedly 
was caused, or mainly promoted, by the 
monastic establishments. This is appa- 
rent to every impartial student of history ; 
and Blackstone, more than seventy years 
ago, says, ** Among other bad effects 
vmich attei^ed the monastic institutions, 
it was not perhaps one of the least, though 
frequently esteemed quite otherwise, that 
they supported and fed a very numerous 
and very idle poor, whose sustenance de- 
pended upon what was daily distributed 
m alms at the ^ates of the religious 
houses.** The mcrease of idle and 
dissolute paupers was sustained and 
promoted by tne rapid increase of mo- 
nasteries and abbeys, and by the year 
1500 a very large proportion of the 
landed property of the kingdom was in 
the hands of the monks, and a consider- 
able part was applied to the support of 
sturdy beggary, as well as to f^ed the 
impotent poor. This state of things is 
clearly described by romish writers them- 
selves ; by SirThomas More, for one, who 
states the existence of the evil in strong 
colours, in a work published in 1516, 
two years before Lutner had opposed the 
papal authority, and twenty years before 
the Reformation in England began. In 
the year 1535, before the larger monas- 
teries were abolished, Coverdale wrote, 
** Lift up thine eyes, and see how great a 
multitude of poor people run through 



every town. Do with thy counsel all that 
ever thou canst, that this unshamefaced 
begging may be put down, that these idle 
folks may be set to labour, and that such 
as are not able to get their living may be 
provided for.** 

Travellers in Europe at the present 
day describe similar scenes in those coun- 
tries where popery reigns, and where the 
monastic system is most prevalent. The 
carriages are frequently beset with swarms 
of beggars of every description, while 
stopping for change of horses. 

Every well informed protestant is or 
should be aware, of the manner and extent 
in which the industry and welfare of this 
nation, was injured and destroyed by the 
monastic system. But the dissolution of 
the monasteries threw these idle> unem- 
ployed paupers at once wholly upon the 
community at large for support, and 
though the increase was cheeked, yet the 
existing mass was undisposed of. We 
therefore find that laws directing the 
support of the destitute by voluntary 
alms, were soon afterwards passed. 

These laws were made in the reigns of 
Henry viii., Edward vi., and Philip and 
Mary. But the amount of money ob- 
tained by charitable contributiofis was 
insufficient, and therefore in the reign of 
Elizabeth, compulsory assessments were 
ordered. This certainly was in opposition 
to the Scripture principle of voluntary 
almsgiving, but under the very altered 
state of society it was deemed requisite. 
At first it was lefti to the *' good dis- 
cretion'* of the justices and church- 
wardens to tax weekly in such sum as 
they drought fit, all persons who obsti- 
nately refused to contribute to the relief 
of the poor of their districts. Such a 
course was soon found very objectionable. 
From these measures proceeded the well 
known statute of the 48rd year of Queen 
Elizabeth, which had for its objects, by 
a regular assessment of occupiers, I. Te 
relieve the impotent poor. 2 To find 
employment for such as are able to work. 

For a time, and to a considerable extent, 
this met the evils complained of, but the 
measure was soon found to be imperfect, 
especially from the defect, in confining 
the poor to the unequal, and in many 
instances small parochial districts. Acts 
of parliament were from time to time 
passed, with the intention of remedyii^ 
various defects, but frequently the resnltt* 
were widely different from what had hWA 
designed in making the enactmenlt* 
Thus the interference of magistrates t0 
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order relief, proceeded from the doubtful 
Wording of a law, evidentlj intended 
only to give them power to restrain the 
giving of undue relief. But space for- 
bids me to enlarge on the details. The 
statement of Blackstone is correct. ** The 
farther any subsequent plans for main- 
taining the poor have departed from the 
institution of Queen ElizabeA, the more 
impracticable and even pernicious their 
visionary attempts have proved." The 
result was seen in the recent state of 
things, when by the abuse of these legal 
provisions, a very large proportion of 
our best peasantry were ground down to 
the limits of bare subsistence, adjusted 
from time to time. And by these laws 
premiums were absolutely given for idle- 
ness and vice ! and the bu& of the lower 
classes were made dependent upon the 
public funds for support, even more than 
they had been in the days of the monas- 
teries. This state of things has been 
checked by the recent law ; not by an 
attempt to find new methods of relief, 
but by endeavouring to return to the 
principles of Queen Elizabeth's law ; it 
is clearly shown that the evil has been 
checked, and the threatened ruin averted, 
or at least stayed for the present ; and a 
considerable progress towards a more 
h^thy state has been made. 

No one, however, ought to expect that 
such a measure as the New Foot Law 
could be perfect, or free from the neces- 
sity for alterations ; but it must be ad- 
mitted that much has been attained, and 
great care should be taken lest the recent 
evils should be brought back, even with- 
out remedying matters still found to be 
defective. And, after the ext)lanations 
which have been given in these letters, 
and still more by oUier publications which 
have appeared on the subject, it is plain 
tha^ the following words of Blackstone, 
written before the modern plan of paying 
the able bodied labourers out of the poor 
rate had begun, are correct: " There is 
no man so indigent and wretched, but he 
may demand a supply sufficient for all 
the necessities of ufe, from the more 
opulent part of the community, by means 
of the several statutes enacted for the 
relief of the poor." It is evident to any 
one who will look into the law, that this 
provision still exists. 

Such a state of things cannot be said 
to be opposed to the doctrines taught in 
the Bible. If we see matters which we 
cannot reconcile to Scripture, we shall 
find they are to be traced to imperfec- 



tions in various matters of detail, or in 
the conduct of those officially concerned 
in the administration, rather than to the 
principle being wrong ; and such results 
must ever be expected in all human 
institutions. Surely, then, those who 
fear God and take his word for their 
guide, may and should endeavour to carry 
out, in a proper manner, these important 
proceedings; and although they may 
not at once be able to bring aU they 
could wish into operation, they ought 
not to be blamed by professors of 
religion, but should be encouraged and 
supported in their proceedings. 

I have repeatedly urged that pecuniary 
savings ought not to be the first or main 
object in view, though all jobbing and pro« 
fligate expenditure should be unsparingly 
put an end to. It is certain that nothing 
can be more unscriptural than the re- 
fusal to care for aged and infirm parents 
without a ** parish allowance," which had 
become so prevalent. Many instances 
of this have appeared in the accounts of 
overseers. At the commencement of the 
Union I have noticed, a son was called 
to state what he would do for his mother, 
who then received about three shillings 
a week from the parish. He had a wife 
but no family, a milita^ pension, and 
regular wages of about fourteen shillings 
a week. He refused to do any thing for 
his mother by way of regular allowance, 
but said he would bury her when she 
died ! He seemed quite surprised when 
he was told he ought to do something for 
her besides. With much difficulty he 
was brought to engage to pay her a 
shilling or two a week, and for many 
months, she being confined by sick- 
ness, Uie guardians allowed her five 
shillings and sixpence a week, out-re- 
lief; but at length finding the son would 
not take due care of her, she was re- 
moved into the Union-house. This would 
have been done sooner, but some well- 
meaning but mistaken persons thought it 
was better that she should be left even in her 
solitary room, though due attention and 
care for her could not there be obtained* 
To those who would advocate the giv- 
ing of indiscriminate relief at the expense 
of their neighbours, many of whom are 
themselves on the verge of poverty, little 
can be said. The words of Blackstone 
on this point also may be quoted, ** Surely 
they must be very deficient in sound po- 
licy, who suffer one half of a parish to 
continue idle, dissolute, and unemployed, 
and at length are amazed to find that the 
2n 
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industry of the other half is not ahle to 
maintam the whole." Every one who 
visits paupers and examines correctly 
into their circumstances, must be con- 
vinced that very much which is given 
with the best intentions, acts directly 
contrary to the wish of the donor, and 
only makes the pressure for alms the 
more. If a wholesome provision, suffi- 
cient for the support of nature, is offered 
to every one that is in want, there is no 
just ground for complaint. No one, able 
to work, is entitled to eat the bread of 
idleness, (2 Thess. iii. 10., read also the 
context,y and those who look to others for 
support have no right to choose or dic- 
tate in what manner aid should be given. 
If bread is given, that is no reason why 
demands for gin should be complied with ; 
yet they were complied with under the 
old law, and a very large proportion of 
the sums paid for out-relief, indisputably 
went to the alehouse and gin shop This 
cannot be controverted. It is unneces- 
sary to meet the statements of abuses and 
harshness now prevailing in Union houses 
or in out-relief, by the counter statement 
that it is beyond dispute, they were more 
than ten times as numerous in the old 
parish houses, and under the old assistant 
overseers. I will at once say, that the 
present kw supplies a salutary remedy ; 
abuses will arise, but let the guardians 
and the commissioners be constantly and 
unweariedly called upon to correct the evils 
wherever tney exist, and it will be found 
that they are speedily corrected. Let 
those who exclaim loudest on the subject, 
form themselves into an association for 
the correction of abuses, if they think it 
needful to do so ; but let not a system like 
that which has been described in my last 
letter, be destroyed because the machi- 
nery may at first starting be defective, or 
even at times may be found out of order ; 
but let the evils be sought out, and re- 
medied. The detection of an abuse is 
not in itself a proof that the system un- 
der which it was found, and to which it 
was opposed, is wrong; it often shows 
that the system in question admits of the 
easy exposure of whatever is wrong, 
and thus is preferable to that in which 
detection would be less frequent. 

It would be Utopian to suppose that a 
Union-house can be the abode of content 
and positive happiness. But it may be 
so comparatively to those who are right 
minded. The question is not whether all 
can be satisfied. For how can this be 
the case with many ? 



" Tbey own there's granted all sucli place can giw0. 
But live repining, for 'tis there they live." 

How often is a like temper shown in 
the palaces of the wealthy I The point 
is, whether all is given that can rea- 
sonably be required by those who can 
only look for it as a boon. In this 
respect how superior are the Union- 
houses to the mass of M parish houses, 
and they may be referred to as ekris- 
Han institutions, supplying shelter and 
support, unknown in savage or even <avil- 
ized heathen life, whether ancient or 
modern. It would be wrong to say any 
thing which might appear to refieet upon 
those opposers of the New Poor Law who 
are actuated by Christian and humane 
feelings, s^hough they are very mistaken 
in their views and proceedings, but they 
may be called upon calmly to investigate 
the whole question in its bearings, for 
themselves, and not merely to view it 
from the representations of paupers, or 
interested, or even ignorant persons. 
Many such as those now appealed to 
have, to my knowledge, been induced to 
make fair and full investigation, and 
have arrived at the conclusions stated in 
these letters. I might mention many 
names which stand high in the christian 
world, as men of acknowledged judg- 
ment and known humanity, who are 
among: the supporters of the New Poor 
Law, i)ut who would not be so if the 
measure were such as many consider and 
state it to be. 

With respect to amendments of the 
law, r will not attempt to say much, 
and in fact many points which are can- 
vassed, are not enactments of the law, but 
merely regulations under it ; and tiaese 
may be, and ought to be varied, accord- 
ing to the results of experience in the 
working of the law. 

The arrangement as to the officer! of 
Unions is upon the whole satisfactory. 
Some changes may probably be found 
advantageous, but it is best to try the 
present plans on this head for some tim^ 
longeri ' The annual appointment of 
guardians is a good measure, and tends 
to prevent the renewal of private cabals 
in giving relief, which was so general 
under the old law ; but somewhat more of 
. regulation as to voting in their election 
may be desirable : in some parishes die 
choice seems to rest with paupers them- 
selves. 

As to the extent of Unions, at first 
there was a tendency to make them too 
small : latterly many have been madte too 
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large, at least for the beginning of the 
system. It would have been better to 
have avoided this, and from time to time 
two or more might be united as circum- 
stances justified. It would now be well 
for the Assistant Commissioners carefully 
to review each Union, and occasionally 
to detach or unite parishes as may be 
found desirable. For instance, it cannot 
be desirable that persons should have to 
go ten miles for relief or other business, 
while their parish is more naturally con- 
nected with the centre of another Union, 
perhaps its market town, only three or 
four miles distant. Such instances are 
very few, and might be better arranged 
vrithout any inconvenience. 

In speaking of the appointment of 
Commissioners, there is much difficulty. 
They have been much and unjustly ca- 
lumniated, and from experience I can 
say, that their proceedings and corre- 
spondence have been business-like, gen- 
tlemanly, and satisfactory. The efforts 
of some well known and profligate Sunday 
newspapers, to pander for the public 
taste Dy abuse of the Commissioners, will 
be duly appreciated and scorned by every 
right thinking Englishman. The work 
for which th6y were appointed was pecu- 
liar, and the difficulty could only be met 
by an appointment which savoured of 
dictatorship ; and perhaps never have 
such powers been exercised with so little 
that can reasonably be objected to. Still, 
the continuance of this power in its full 
extent is a very doubtful question. For 
the sake of the Conunissioners themselves, 
as well as for the public good, we may 
hope it will not be found requisite. The 
state of the poor law required that the su- 
perintending executive, for a time, should 
be largely invested with, discretionary 

Eower, both as to enforcement and re- 
liation ; but this cannot long be neces- 
sary. Many points of the law may be 
more clearly defined than at present, 
and then the occupation of the Commis- 
sioners will only be, to check and superin- 
tend the due administration of those laws, 
so defined. A dictatorial power never can 
be long exercised with safety to the 
people and satisfaction to the adminis- 
trators, and certainly is anomalous to the 
British constitution. Also the plan at 
present pursued, of relaxation by refer- 
ence to the Commissioners upon indi- 
vidual cases in detail, seems to be very 
' objectionable. If it is designed to meet 
those who accuse the law of undue harsh- 
ness, it is little more than keeping the 



Eromise to the ear, while it must be often 
roken to the sense. One individual case 
may be supposed on the average to arise 
in each Union every week ; thus, when 
the Unions are completely organised, at 
least a thousand cases in a week might be 
referred to the Commissioners for con- 
sideration. The result is inevitable, even 
if this number should be far beyond the 
mark; they must either be refused in 
mass, upon general principles, which 
would better be made legal enactments, or 
referred to clerks whose decisions cannot 
be expected to satisfy. It is evident that 
such a system of reference, while it much 
increased the labour of correspondence, 
could never be carried into effect with 
any beneficial result, and that it will 
remain a dead letter. This part of the 
power exercised by the Commissioners at 
present, need not long continue. Let 
the law define in what cases relaxation 
may be given, and limit the extent, and 
let the decision of these in their detaJGls 
be left with the guardians. If any Board 
exercised this discretion unduly, the 
Assistant or Visiting Commissioner would 
soon ascertain it, and should have power 
to interfere. And here it maybe observed, 
that this power of interference as to indi- 
vidual cases, seems to be opposed to a 
section of the Poor Law Amendment 
Act. 

The principal object attained by the 
New Poor Law, is the preventing of 
making up wages out of the rates ; an 
evil which was rapidly destroying the 
best interests of our country, and deeply 
injuring the lower and middle classes^ 
and therefore involving also the upper 
ranks. It affected the whole frame of 
society. For this no remedy has been 
found but that of the stoppage of out- 
relief to the able bodied, and this has 
proved to be an efiicient, though not 
always a satisfactory method of attsdning 
the object. 

It is much to be wished that one which 
had not any appearance of harshness, 
though only an appearance, could be 
devised ; but it is satisfactory to reflect, 
that wherever an unfair and often un- 
principled opposition to the Act has not 
existed, the honest and industrious la- 
bourer has been met by an increase^ in 
'his wages, and his situation has been 
actually improved. It seems that this 
plan must oe adhered to, unless an/ 
oUier which is preferable can be devisee^ 
and none as yet has been suggested. 
The method of relaxation granted by 
2n2 
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the Comraissioners might be tried as a 
clause in some future act, namely, to 
empower relief to be given to large 
families, where the parents had married 
at some period to be named, before the 
passing of the act, by receiving a part of 
the children into the Union schools. 
This would be safe, as there would be a 
limitation, and it would seldom be re- 
sorted to, unless where children are 
neglected, and in danger of becoming 
burdens to the community. Thus the 
immediate pressure upon those who have 
been encouraged to form habits of im- 
providence would be lessened, and time 
would be afforded both to those and to 
others, to prepare for the change. 

Much has been written on tne clauses 
as to illegitimate children. The notices 
of this subject in these letters may 
satisfy the reader that, so far as the 
mother is concerned, she is now entitled 
to all the direct relief which she could 
with propriety bfe allowed to claim, and 
that such aid can be afforded her in the 
house, or, previous to her confinement, 
better as out- relief. The evil at present 
to be regretted is, the almost certain im- 
punity of the father, which will operate as 
an encouragement to the licentious sedu- 
cer; though still he is liable for exjpenses 
actually incurred by the parish, if the 
affiliation can be proved. Under the old 
law, as lately administered, the woman 
usually was the seducer ; now, the man 
again will be the heartless villain. Yet 
this evil has chiefly risen from what 
seems to be rather an error in practice, 
than in the enactment. The law very 
properly requires that the evidence of 
the mother ** shall be corroborated in 
some material particular by other testi- 
mony," to the satisfaction of the court of 
quarter sessions ; but as yet the extent to 
which that corroboration should go, does 
not appear to be sufiiciently defined. 
Some instances have been mentioned to 
me, in which evidence that appeared not 
only corroborative but conclusive^ has 
been rejected. The interference of the 
Commissioners to obtain more uniformity 
as to these decisions, would be desirable ; 
and, also, it might be well that the deci- 
sion should not be attended with the 
troujble, expense, and technidalities of the 
quarter sessions, but be decided by a 
petty sessions, or by a meeting of justices 
of the district specially summoned, and 
three at least being present. The refer- 
ence to the quarter sessions evidently 
was made with the intention, that while 



the remedy was left, the expense and 
trouble should, for the most ,part, pre- 
vent resort thereto. This is, to say the 
least of it, a very questionable plan. If 
a legal remedy is left, it should always 
be as cheap and as easy as possible. The 
enactment that the sum to be paid by 
the father should only be the amount for 
which the child is actually chargeable, 
also seems objectionable; for after the 
expense and trouble of a trial, the child 
may not continue actually chargeable. . 
but may again become so in future years. 
Would it not be better, at once to en- 
force a tertain penalty, with some 
contingency, in case the actual expense 
should be still greater? All this re- 
quires serious consideration; but some 
alteration on this point seems to be 
needful, though certainly the evils for- 
merly existing, which suojected the most 
correct characters U> the false asserUons 
of the most profligate women, and which 
gave those mothers a pecuniary reward, 
increasing in proportion to the extent of 
their evil life, and assured them of more 
certain and larger support than virtuous 
widows, can never be again allowed; 
and the mere repeal of the clauses of the 
Poor Law Amendment Act relating to 
this subject, would restore such a state 
of things. I recollect an instance of a 
woman with five illegitimate children, 
some of them able to earn a trifle, re- 
ceiving for them about twelve shilUngs 
a week from parishes, and allowed to do 
what she pleased besides, while an able 
bodied honest labourer residing in the same 
parish, with a wife and family, could not 
earn more than ten shillings a week. 

With rts^ci to apprenticeships, which 
subject was noticed in my last letter, it 
is desirable some clear enactment should 
be made ; and as settlements by hiring 
of service are very properly done away, 
there seems to be no sufiicient reason for 
allowing apprenticeships to gain settle- 
ments, and the rather, as a very large 
proportion of the litigation under the 
poor law arises from apprenticeships; 
and while the interpretations of the 
law on this subject are very perplexed 
and intricate, the decisions must often 
be contradictory. 

A clergyman, the vice-chairman of 
^he Weobly Union, states his opinion, 
that the whole system of apprentice- 
ship appears totally opposed to the 
spirit and intention of the New Poor 
Law regulations, and he hopes soon to 
witness its entire abolition. He has evi- 
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dently examined this subject with much 
attention, and after detailing particulars 
relative to parochial apprenticeships, as 
contrasted with hiring, he says, ** Those 
who have ever witnessed the pride and 
satisfaction felt by a young boy or girl 
on their first hiring, even when the 
wages promised will not defray the ex- 
pense of clothing, can estimate, at once, 
how much good feeling is sacrificed by 
•the compulsory contract." A startling 
fact is communicated by the incumbent 
of Aymestry, who having investigated, as 
far as possible, the results of sixty-four 
apprenticeships by his parish, the whole 
number put out in a continuous period 
of sixteen years, found but two which he 
could describe as fully satisfactory ! The 
system of apprenticeship, however it 
might be suited for former times, evi- 
dently is not a desirable course in the 
present day ; and it would be well entirely 
to do it away, by adopting the common 
principles of hiring and service. In 
almost every class of society, above the 
parish apprentices, this system is virtu* 
aUy laid aside. 

The new law has much improved and 
simplified the questions as to removals 
of pauperSy and renders the practice 
more humane ; but some further amend- 
ments might be made, and > all relief 
given to a removed pauper, when illness 
or other circumstances delay taking out 
the order, should be paid by the parish 
to which the pauper is found to belong. 
A more decided line should also be 
drawn, if possible, between the vagrant 
and the casual pauper. 

By reference to these and other sub- 
jects, it will be found that there is much 
yet to be done, for thfe improving of the 
system of poor relief, though absolute 
perfection never must be looked for. 
Also the existence of a central board is 
shown to be absolutely necessary. From 
thence these measures may emanate, 
and it should be charged with examin- 
mg into and superintending the actual 
administration of the law in each Union. 
The power of adjusting or regulating 
many parochial matters, by the superin- 
tendence of a central board of Commis- 
sioners, instead of requiriilg local acts 
of partiameat^ is very important. The 
office of Assistant Commissioner is far 
too valuable to be discontmued. The 
constant personal supervision of the 
actual working of the system, by unex- 
pected visits from a respectable and in- 
tell^gfent man of business habits and 



general knowledge, with power to rectify 
current and local abuses, is absolutely 
needful, and should be continued. The, 
expense is trivial indeed, compared with 
the advantages both pecuniary and other- 
wise. As the Unions get more fully 
into work, the visits of the Commissioner 
may be expected to be less hurried, and 
his personal inspection, especially of the 
management . of the Union houses, will 
be more efficient ; and it is to be hoped 
that this is the position which the law 
will assume in actual working. The in- 
ducement to make savings, particularly 
in country Unions, is almost too great, 
and care must be taken that due atten- 
tion is given to the children, the sick, 
and infirm. A very slight acquaintance 
with human nature, shows how prone we 
all are to settle down in a retrograding 
course ; and though the structure of the 
New Poor Law, when fairly examined, 
contains much that is satisfactory, and 
its vast improvement over the adminis- 
tration under the old law, cannot be 
disputed, yet, like every other human 
measure, it contains the seeds of its own 
deterioration ; and nothing can counteract 
this so effectually, as the keeping up a 
constant revivification of the system, 
with a renewal of its energies from time 
to time. 

Here these desultory remarks may be 
closed: and I trust it is evident that they 
have not been written under any view but 
that of a sincere desire to promote the 
welfare of society at large, and particu- 
larly of the poorer classes ; indeed no 
measure can really benefit society, un- 
less it promotes the welfare of the poor. 
I have also written with a determina- 
tion to meet and expose the false- 
hoods which have been circulated for 
party and personal objects, or under 
misapprehension. Having endeavoured 
to act upon these principles, the writer 
feels satisfaction in remembering that, 
"Blessed is he that considereth the 
poor,** is the declaration of holy Scrip- 
ture, while he most fully admits, that 
his effi)rt8 have been very imperfect, 
and far from such as he could wish 
them to have been. Molup. 



FOOD. 

** Whoso hath this world's good, and seeth his 
brother have need, and shutteth up his bowels of 
compassion from him, how dwelleth the love of 
God in him ? " 1 John iii. 1 7. 

^Fbw things are more common among 
us^ ^an to near exulting expressions in 
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praise of ^* good old cbristmas.** Open- 
nearted hospitality and social mirih are 
commended in high terms, and *' keep- 
ing up old times/* is regarded as a 
virtue ; without conni^ering, that, in too 
many cases, nothing more is meant by it 
than selfish banqueting and intemperate 
indulgence. The cbristmas of ** olden 
time" was distinguished by great attention 
to religious services, unsparing charity, 
and general hospitality, l^e latter 
was of a reckless character, as it is, too 
often, at the present day. The cry, 
however, in favour of keepinff up cbrist- 
mas, now, is principally confined to the 
convivial part of it ; the religious services 
and the charity are too often but se- 
condary considerations. This remark is 
not made in a cynical, ill-natured spirit, 
but rather with a view of callmg forth 
the sympathies of the kind-hearted ; that 
while the severities of winter are pinch- 
ing the ill-fed, ill^clad, and aged poor, 
the stream of benevolence may more 
freely flow, and the jubilee of cbristmas 
be nu>re generally enjoyed. 

Christmas is a time of hospitality, of 
joy, and merriment to thousands whose 
wants are well supplied, but often it is a 
time of anxiety and suffering to the 
poor. The fangs of penury and want 
pinch doubly hard in winter, and he or she 
who has but little fuel, a scanty supply 
of food, and whose body is barely co- 
vered, is entitled to our pity. 

Who can see the passing coaches, piled 
up, as they are, with packages, and 
heavy-laden with hampers, well-stored 
with cbristmas fare, without thinking to 
himself, "How few of these will find 
their way to the dwelling-places of the 
poor !" In these things we give to those 
who have them, and withhold from those 
who have them not. Many a man is 
even now preparing to make a great 
supper ; but it is not likely that one will 
be round anxious to compel the poor to 
come in and partake of it. 

Consider for a moment if you cannot 
give something away at this season, in 
tiie shape of food, that will light up the 
eye of the deserving aged poor, make the 
fatherless clap his hands, and the heart 
of the widow to sing for joy. 

Look around you with a pitiful eye, 
and a merciful heart, and you will dis- 
cern faces in abundance that proclaim, 
too plainly, their acquaintance with. pe- 
nury and scanty fare. 

How often do I see at the butcher*s 
shop, the threadbare-coated, broken- 



down housekeeper, whose better days are 
passed, and the spendthrift, whose po- 
verty has come upon him as an armed 
man ; hW often do I see them linger, 
wishfully, to look at the joint that mey 
cannot buy. 

The aged matron, too, still retaining a 
decency and respectability of which pe- 
nury has not robbed her, comes and 
goe8,and goes and comes again, handling 
the commonest piece of meat at the stall, 
hesitates, and shakes her head mourn- 
fully, walks away empty-handed. 

In the every-day pathways of life, 
instances of this kind occur, enough to 
make our hearts ache; those who look 
for them will be sure to find them. It 
was but yesterday that a poor weaver 
called upon me, who for some months 
past has been out of employ; be has 
now got a little work, and he called 
for monev to enable him to buy a 
new shuttle and a pair of shears. Now 
to such an old, inoffensive creature as he 
appears to be, it would delight me to 
give a pound. Do you not know such 
a man as this? Come, come, look 
around you. 

The clock has not struck since, pass* 
ing along the streets, my attention was 
drawn to a young chimney-sweep, one 
of those poor, shivering wretches, who, 
on a winter*s morning, creep along with 
a bag across their shoulders, and a brush 
under their arm, bending their knees as 
they walk, dragging along the ground, 
with their naked feet, shoes that would 
be too big for their grandfathers.- 

You may tell me Uiat young chinmey- 
sWeeps are hearty young rogues, as full 
of li^ and fun as an egg is full of meat ; 
and I often see such myself, but thev 
are not all so. The one of whom I speak 
was not of this description. 

There stood the nungry, sharp-set, 
shivering climber, 8<»netime8 standing 
on one cold foot, and sometimes on the 
other, at the window of a cook-shop, 
whose prodigality poured forth a savourt 
steam, almost enough to provoke the fuU 
to eat another dinner. How the po(»r 
lad got so much money, I know not ; but 
he had evidently laid out a penny in 
pudding. It was too hot to hold, much 
less to bite with comfort ; but he con- 
trived both to hold and to eat it, shifting 
it,, quickly, from one hand to another. 

All this time his eager eye was fixed 
on the smoking pudding in the 8h<^ 
window, anticipating, no doubt, the sor- 
rowful moment wmu his own. monel 
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wmild have disa^eafed. You should 
haye seen the expression of his sore 
eyes, and his soot-oegrimed face when I 
g^ve him a penny for another penny- 
worth! I would not part with the 
remembrance of that look of delight for 
a crown-piece. 

In die sjHrit of kind entreaty, let me 
ask, whether, in the midst of the visits 
y<Hi mean to pay this ohristmas, you 
mean to visit any poor neighbour? 
Whether, while partaking of 3ie good 
cheer of others, you intend to supply the 
hungry with a single good dinner ? 

It was a custom with my grandfajther 
to entertain twelve poor aged •women at' 
his table on Christmas day, with Christ- 
mas fare. After which he handed to 
each of them a glass oi wine and a 
shilling, with an exhortation to a thank- 
ful remembranioe of the goodness of God. 
Well do I know, that 

" They who on virtuous ancestors enlarge, 
Produce tbeii[ debt instead of ;their discharge ;" 

and instead of being proud, as we too 
often are, of what o^ers have done, we 
have reason to be humbled for what we 
ourselves have omitted. 

Let me give you one trait from the 
character of my mother, a personification 
of benevolence, especially at christmas. 
In all appeals of a charitable nature, she 
acted under the influence of the moment. 
As the winding up of a watch sets the 
wheels in motion, so, at the recital of a 
tale of woe, her hand mechanically moved 
into her pocket. I well remember one 
veteran pensioner on her bounty reply- 
ing, when taxed with having troubled 
her for twenty years, ** No, no I Madam, 
indeed you make a mistake; it is but 
fifteen." 

It is true that she did not fail to lec- 
ture those who appealed too frequently 
to her benevolence, but it was done in 
such a way, that any one, with half an 
eye, could see that it did not arise from 
the displeasure of her heart. So that 
the rebuke she ofiered with her tongue, 
was more than half drowned by the 
jingle of the money in her pocket, which 
she was preparing to bestow. 

I know very well that this is but a 
homely tale ; but let its truth atone for 
its homeliness ; let the spirit of benevo- 
lence it exhibits make amends for the 
language in which it is conveyed. I do 
not want you to give as my mother 
gave ; for she often, and inconsiderately, 
relieved the unworthy with the worthy, 
the impostor with the real^ object of dis- 



tress; but I want you to imitate my 
benevolent parent in this, that when a 
real case of distress is brought before 
you, you will not be a grumbler without 
being a fumbler at the same time. Yes^ 
fumble in your pockets, and be not too se- 
vere, to mark the errors of the pale-faced, 
hollow-eyed, suppliants for your bounty. 

There are many impostors abroad, 
taking the bread out of better mouths 
than their own. I am ashamed of them ; 
but I feel ashamed, also, of the lynx- 
eyed, keen, cutting shrewdness, which 
enables some, not only to detect impos- 
ture, but to see indiscretion much plainer 
than' they, see want and misery. Is it 
not better, think you, in a doubtful case, 
to be cheated of a penny, than to risk 
the possibility of withholding a penny 
roll frofm the hungry, when the cold, 
searching, freezing wind is whistling 
through their ragged raiment? Is it 
not laying out a half-crown well, to put 
a joint in the pot of a poor widow on a 
Christmas day, even if we do run some 
little risk of adding to the comforts of 
one who may not be in aU respects what 
we would have her be ? 

It would do us good, as well in regard 
to charity, as in regard to other things, 
more frequently to turn over the pages 
of sacred writ—** He that hath pity upon 
the poor, lendeth unto the Lord ; and 
that which he hath given will he pay 
him again" — **Bear ye one another's 
burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ"— 
And to remember that this precept is 
personal, it is to ourselves. I think no- 
thing of the charity of that man or wo- 
man, who with ample sufiiciency of their 
own, are liberal out of the pockets of 
others ; perhaps giving an unwilling 
shilling, though not always that, but ' 
freely recommending the destitute appli- 
cant to a neighbour, or exclaiming 
against the overseer or the guardian be- 
cause they cannot misapply the money 
entrusted to them for special purposes. 

How enlarged was the hospitality and 
charity of former times t How simple, 
how beautiful, how touching are the ob- 
servations of Job, chap. xxxi. 16, 17. 
22, 32. I am afraid there are almost 
as few Jobs among us in regard to cha- 
rity, as there are in respect of patience. 

Are there none in your neighbour- 
hood struggling with adversity? Do 
you know none who cannot dig, and 
who to beg would be ashamed, to 
whom a joint of meat would be a trea- 
sure ! No doubt you do ; and I could 
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even now fancy that I see the messenger 
of yonr bounty setting off with a leg of 
pork, or a neck of mutton, or, it may be, 
a piece of beef, red as a cherry, with 
suet white as snow, wrapped up in a 
clean cloth, or placed in a clean dish. I 
can see the unexpected boon received as 
a gift from above, with outstretched 
hands, an eye brightening with exult- 
ation, and a heart beating with thank- 
fulness; and I can hear distinctly the 
fervent blessing, that a voice faltering 
with grateful emotion, is imploring on 
your head. 



Be persuaded to make some one happy 
this cnristmas, and you will be the hap«* 
pier yourself for the charitable deed. 
Visit the poor; go and see what their 
wants are ; judge for yourselves. 

By the mercies you have received 
from the Father of mercies; by your 
expectation of future blessings ; and by 
your christian profession, I entreat yon 
to receive and act on the admonition, 
*^ He that oppresseth the poor reproach- 
eth his Maker: but he tnat honoureth 
him, hath mercy on the poor.*' 



Olive Tree. 



OLIVE TKEE. 
Olea Europea. 

The above engraving represents an 
ancient olive tree, one that has been 
visited with a long succession of exhilar- 
ating suns and refreshing rains. But those 
olive trees which have fallen under the 
writer's personal observation, reminded 
him of our willow8,in'asmuch as the leaves 
are narrow, or lance-shaped and hoary. Its 
flowers, in point of structure, are akin to 
those of the privet ; and the berry, or 
drupe, is about the size of a damson. 



consisting, when ripe, of a dark coloured 
pulp, and a stone or nut in the centre. 
In most countries, the olives must be 
put into a saline pickle to deprive them 
of their bitterness, though there be some 
varieties so agreeable that they may be 
eaten without this operation. 

The engraving, p. 465, represents the 
leaves, flower, and fruit of the oUve 
tree. The drawing of the leaves wis 
taken from a specimen gathered by Dr. 
Clarke in the Garden of Getlraemane. 
Dr. Clarke, in his travels, remarks- 
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" During a period of little more than ' empties the oil of life and liffht into the 
2000 years, hebfews, assjrians, romans, heart of the believer, and enables him to 

become, in the nobler sense of the words, 
the light of the world. 

It is a blessed thing, indeed, when we 
are brought to acquiesce in this two-fold ' 
conviction, that we are emptv vessels, 
and that God alone can and will fill them 
with the Spirit of grace and truth. L. 



moslems, and christians, have been suc- 
cessively in possession of the rocky 
mountains of Palestine ; vet the olive 
still vindicates its paternal soil, and is 
found at this day upon the same spot 
which was called by the hebrew writers 
Mount Olivet, eleven centuries before 
the christian era.'* 

In southern countries olives form an 
essential part of the necessaries of life, 
and are eaten as a grateful help to bread 
and other substantial articles of diet. 

The "fatness" of the olive-tree is 
noted in the pages of inspiration ; see 
Judg. ix. 9 ; and it yielded the oil, which 
served^ as a menstruum or vehicle for 
odoriferous ingredients in sweet unguents 
among the jews, and was used in the 
composition of cakes and wafers, as a 
condiment or " shortening." In Zecha- 
riah iv. 11, we find two olive trees com- 
municating, by means of golden pipes, 
their oil spontaneously into the golden 
candlestick, and thus seem to afford a 
beautiful emblem of the goodness and 
bounty of the everflowing Source of 
Light and Life. It is a consideration full 
of comfort that there is a golden conduit- 
pipe, which from ^e ** ynxe olive," 



CHRISTIANITY AND H0HAMM£DANI8M. 
No.V. 
(Continued firom page MS.) 
Toe preceding brief sketch of the his- 
tory of Mohammed is sufficient to justify 
the strong remarks which have been 
made in former parts on the inconsist- 
encies and impurities of his religious 
system, and render it almost unnecessary 
to show the superior claims of Chris- 
tianity from the character and life of its 
Divine Author. The contrast is most 
striking, and so decidedly in favour of 
Christ and Christianity, as to render it 
needless to enter into comparison. It is 
only requisite to place them in contrast 
The following passages from Bishop Por- 
teus*s Evidences of the Christian Bevela- 
tion, are much to the. point, and with 
these, this series of papers may close : — 

** There is a religion m the world, called 
the mohammedan, which is professed 
in one part of Europe, and most parts of 
Asia and Africa. The founder of this 
religion, Mohammed, pretended to be a 
prophet sent from God ; but it is univer- 
sally allowed by all who are not moham- 
medans, and who have searched very 
carefully into the pretensions of this 
teacher, that he was an enthusiast and an 
impostor, and that his religion was a con- 
trivance of his own . Even those persons 
who reject Christianity, do not think 
mohammedanism to be true; nor do we 
ever hear of a deist embracing it from 
conviction. 

** Here, then, we have two religions 
co-existing together in the world, and 
both pretending to be revelations from 
heaven ; one of these we know to be a 
fraud, Uie other we affirm and believe to 
be true. If this be so, upon comparing 
them and their auth<Hrs togeth^, we may 
.expect to find a most marked and essen- 
tial difference between them, such a dif- 
ference as may naturally be supposed to 
exist between an impostor and a Divine 
teacher, between truth and falsehood. 
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.And this, I apprehend, will a{^pear to he 
actually the case with respect to Christ 
and Mohammed, and their respective 
religions. 

'* Mohammed was a man of consider- 
able rank in his own country; he was 
the grandson of a man of the most 
powerful and honourable family in Mecca, 
and, though not born to a great fortune, 
he soon acquired one by marriage. These 
circumstances would of themselves, with- 
out any supernatural assistance, greatly 
contribute to the success of his reUgion. 
A person considerable bjThis wealth, of 
high descent, and nearly allied to the 
jchiefs of his country, taking upon him- 
self the character of a religious teacher 
in an age of ignorance and barbarism, 
could not fail of attracting attention and 
followers. 

** Christ did not possess these advan- 
lages of rank, and wealth, and powerful 
connexions. He was bom of parents in 
a comparatively mean condition of life. 
His relations and friends were all in the 
same humble situation ; he was bred up 
in poverty, and continued in it all his 
life, having frequently no place where he 
oouid lay his bead. A man so circum- 
stanced, was not likely, by his own per- 
sonal influence, to force a new religion, 
much less a false one, upon the world. 

'* Mqhaumbo indulged himself in the 
grossest pleasures. He perpetudly trans- 
gressed even those hcentious rules which 
he had presoribed to himself. He made 
use of the power he had acquired to 
gratify his passions without control, and 
he laid claim to a special permission from 
heaven to riot in the most unlimited sen- 
suality. 

'* Jesus, on the contrary, preserved 
throughout life the most unblemished 
purity and sanctity of manners. He did 
no sin, but was perfectly holy and unde- 
filed. Not the least stain was ever thrown 
on his moral character by his bitterest 
enemies. 

*' Mohammed was Ti<^nt, impetuous, 
and sanguinary. 

♦*Chbot wm meek, gende, benevo- 
lent, and merciful. 

^'MoHAMMXD pretended tohavesecret 
Gommunieations with God, and with the 
ai^l Gabriel, which no other person 
ever saw or heard. 

** Jus us was repeatedly declared to be 
the Son of God by voices from heaven, 
which were plainly and distinctly heard 
and recorded by others. 



'< The appearance of MonukHKBD vras 

not foretold by any ancient |ra'ophe<»e8, 
nor was there at the time any expecta- 
tion of such a person *in that part of the 
world. 

** The appearance of Christ upon 
earth was clearly and repeatedly pre- 
dicted by several ancient prophecies, 
which most evidently applied to him and 
to no other ; and which were in the keep- 
ing of those who were professed enemies 
to him and his religion. And there wa^ 
at the time of his birth a general expect- 
ation over all the east, mat some great 
and extraordinary personage would then 
manifest himself to all the world. 

** Mohammed never presumed to 
foretel any future events, for, this plain 
reason, because he could not foresee them ; 
and had he foretold any thing which did 
not come to pass, it must have entirely 
ruined his credit with his followers. 

** Christ foretold many things which 
did actually come to pass, particularly his 
own death and resurrection, and the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. 

" Mohammed never pretended to work 
miracles ; on the contrary, he expressly 
disclaimed any such power, and makes 
several laboured and awkward apologies 
for not possessing it. 

** Jesus, we all know, worked a great 
number of the most astonishing miracles, 
in the open fac6 of day, and in the sight 
of great multitudes of people. He made 
the deaf to hear, the dumb to speak, the 
lame to walk, the blind to see, and even 
the dead to rise from the grave. 

** Mohammed, during the first twelve 
years of his mission, made use only of 
argument and persuasion, and in conse- 
quence of that gained very few converts. 
In three years he made only fourteen 
proselytes, and in seven only eighty-three 
men and eighteen women. 

** In the same space of time, our 
Saviour and his apostles converted thou- 
sands, and tens of thousands, and spread 
the christian reHgion over a great part of 
Asia. 

'* Mohammed told the jevirs, the 
christians, and the arabs, that he taught 
no other reHgion than that which was 
origin&lly taught to their forefathers, by 
Abraham, Ismael, Moses, and Jesus. 
This would naturally prejudice them in 
favour of his religion. 

'* CflBiST pi'eached a religion whi^ 
directly opposed the most favourite opi- 
nions and prejudices of the Jews, and 
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subyerted, from the very foundatioB, the 
whole system of pagan superstition. 

'* MoHAMMEB paid court to the pecu- 
liar weaknesses and propensities of his 
disciples. In that warm climate, where 
all tne passions are ardent and violent, 
he allowed them a liberal indulgence in 
sensual gratifications. 

*' In the same climate, and among 
men of the same strong passions, Jssos 
most peremptorily restrained all his fol- 
lowers from adultery, fornication, and 
every kind of impurity. But what was 
still more, he required them to govern 
their eyes and their thoughts, and to 
check tne very first rising of any cri- 
minal desire in the soul. He told them, 
that whoever looked upon a woman, to lust 
after her, had committed adultery with 
her already in his heart ; and he assured 
them that none but the pure in heart 
should see God. He declared open, war, 
in short, against all the criminal passions, 
and evil inclinations of mankind, and 
expressly required all his followers to 
renounce those favourite sins that do 
most easily beset them; nay, even to 
leave father, mother, brethren, sisters, 
houses, lands, and every thing that was 
most dear to them, and take up their 
cross and follow him. 

* ** With the same view above men- 
tioned, of bribing men to embrace his 
religion, Mohammed promised to reward 
his followers with the delights of a most 
voluptuous paradise, where the objects of 
their affection were to be almost innu- 
merable, and all of them gifted with 
transcendent beauty and eternal youth. 

'* Christ entirely precluded his dis- 
ciples from all hopes of sensual indul- 
gences hereafter, assuring them that in 
heaven they should neither marry nor be 
given in marriage ; and promises them 
nothing but pure, celestial, spiritual joys, 
such as eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
nor the heart of man conceived. 

*' Besides the powerful attractions of 
sensual delights, Mohammed had another 
still more efficacious mode of producing 
conviction, and gaining proselytes, and 
that was force, violence, and arms. He 
propagated his religion by the sword; 
ana, Ull he made use of that instrument 
of conversion, the number of his pro- 
selytes was a mere nothing. He was at 
once a prophet, a warrior, a general, and 
a conqueror. It was at the head of his 
armies that he preached the koran. His 
religion and his ccmquests went on toge- 
ther, and the former never advanced one 



step without the latter. He commanded 
in person in eight general engagements, 
and undertook, by nimself and his lieu- 
tenants, fifty military enterprises. Death 
or conversion was the only choice offered 
to idolaters, and tribute or conversion to 
jews and christians. 

'' Jesus employed no other means of 
converting men to his religion, but per- 
suasion, argument, exhortation, miracles, 
and prophecies. He made use of no other 
force but the force of truth, no other 
sword but the sword of the Spirit, that is, 
the word of God. He had no arms, no 
legions, to fight his cause. He was the 
Prince of peace, and preached peace to 
all the world. Without power, without 
support, without any followers but twelve 
poor humble men, without one circum- 
stance of attraction, influence, or com- 
pulsion, he triumphed over the preju- 
dices, the learning, the religion of his 
country ; over the ancient rites, idolatry, 
and superstition, over the philosophy, 
wisdom, and authority of the roman 
empire. 

** The great object of Mohammed was 
to make his followers soldiers, and to in- 
spire them with a passion for violence, 
bloodshed, vengeance, and persecution. 
He was continually exhorting them to 
fight for the religion of Gold; and to 
encourage them to do so, he promised 
them the highest honours, and tne richest 
rewards in paradise. ' They who have 
suffered for my sake, and have been slain 
in battle, verily I will expiate their evil 
deeds from them, and I will surely bring 
them into a garden watered by rivers, a 
reward from God, and with God b most 
excellent reward.* This duty of warrinff 
against infidels b frequently inculcated 
in the koran, and highly magnified by 
the mohammedan divines, who call the 
sword the key of heaven and hell, and 
persuade their people that the least drop 
of blood spilt in the way of God, as it b 
caUed, b most acceptable to him, ancl 
that Uie defending the territories of the 
moslems for one night, is of more avail 
than a fast of two months. It b easy to 
see to what a degree of fierceness thb 
must raise all the furious, vindictive pas- 
sions of the soul, and what a horde of 
savages and barbarians it must let loose 
upon mankind. 

'* The directions of Ch&ist to his 
disciples were of a different temper. He 
positively forbade them the use of any 
violence whatever. The sword that was 
drawn by one of them in hb defence he 
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ordered to be sheathed : * Put up thy 
sword into the sheath; they that use 
the sword shall perish by the sword.* 
He would not consent to bring down fire 
from heaven on the Samaritans, who 
had refused to receive him, * The Son 
of man, ' he told them, ' came not to 
destroy men*8 lives, but to save them — 
Peace I leave with you ; my peace I give 
unto you — Do violence to no man — ^Ke- 
sist not evil — ^Be ye merciful, even as your 
Father in heaven is merciful — Blessed 
are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy.' 

" The consequence was, that the first 
followers of Mohammed were men of 
cruelty and violence, living by rapine, 
murder, and plunder. The first follow- 
ers of Jesus were men of meek, quiet, 
inoflPensive, peaceable manners, and in 
their morals irreproachable and exem- 
plary. 

** If now, after comparing together 
the authors of the two religions we have 
been considering, we take a short view of 
the sacred books of these, religions, the 
koran and the gospel, we shall find a 
diflPerence no less striking between them ; 
no less strongly marking the truth of the 
one and the falsehood of the other. 

" The koran is highly applauded, both 
by MoHAMMBB himself and his follow- 
ers, for the exquisite beauty, purity, and 
elegance of the language, which they 
represent as a standing miracle, greater 
than even that of raising the dead. But 
admitting its excellence (which yet has 
been questioned by several learned men) 
if beauty of style and composition is to 
■ be considered as a proof of Divine in- 
wiration, the writings of Plato and Xeno- 
pnon, of Cicero and Cesar, and a multi- 
tude of other inimitable writers m various 
languages, will have as just a claim to a 
miracmous origin as the koran. But in 
truth, these graces of diction, so far from 
being a circumstance favourable to the 
koran, create a strong suspicion <^ its 
being a human fabrication, calculated to 
charm and captivate men by the arts of 
rhetoric and the fascination of wcvds, and 
thus draw off their attention from tiie 
futility of its matter, and the weakness of 
its pretensions^ These are the artifices 
of fraud and falsehood. The gospel 
wants them not. It disdains the aid of 
human eloquence, and depends solely on 
the force of truth and the power of God 
for its success. * I came not,' as St Paul 
sublimely expresses himself, 'with excel- 



lency of speech, nor with the etitieiog 
words of man's wisdom, but in demon- 
stration of the Spirit and of power : that 
your faith should not stand in the wisdom 
<^ men, but in the power of God.' 

** But, whatever may be th^ purity of 
the language, the mattet and the sub- 
stance of the koran cannot bears monsenfs 
comparison vrith that of the gospel. The 
narrative is dull, heavy, monotonous, 
uninteresting ; loaded with endless repe- 
titions, with senseless and preposterous 
fables, with trivial, disgusting, and even 
imnuMtd precepts. Add to tfais^ that it 
has very little novelty or originality to 
recommend it, the most material parts of 
it being borrowed (nam the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament or the New; and 
even these are so disguised and deformed 
by passing through the hands of the 
impostor, (who vitiates and debases ew&ry 
thing he touches,) that you can hardly 
know them to be the same incidents or 
transactions that you read with so much 
delight in the Bible. 

'* The gospel, on > the contrary, is 
every where concise, simple, original, 
animated, interesting, dignifi^ ; its pre- 
cepts important,' its morality perfect, its 
sentiments sublime, its views noble and 
comprehensive, its sanctions awf^. 

'* In the koran, Mohammbb is per- 
petually boasting of his own merits and 
achievements, and the supreme excel- 
lence of his book. In the gospel, no 
encomiums are bestowed by tbe evange- 
lists, dtl^r on themselves or their writ- 
ings. £ven the virtues of their Divine 
Agister are not distinctly specified, or 
brought forward into a conspicuous point 
of view. It is from his actions only, and 
his discourses, not from the observations 
of his historians, that we can collect the 
various transcendent excellences <^ his 
character. Here we plainly see the sober 
modesty of truth opposed to the osten- 
tatious vanity of imposture. 

'* In the description of future rewards 
and punishments, the koran is minute, 
circunistantial, and extravagant, both in 
painting the horrors of the one and the 
delights of the other. It d^oribes things 
which cannot, and ought not to be de- 
scribed, and enters into details too hoi^ 
rible, or too licentious, to be presented to 
the human mind. 

** In the gospel) the pams and the 
pleasures of a future life are represented 
concisely, in strong, but genena and in- 
definite terms, sufficient to give than a 
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Soverfal, but not an overwhelming in- 
oence over the mind. 
There is still another, and a very ma- 
terial mark of discrimination between 
the koran and the gospel. Mohammed 
shows throughout, the utmost anxiety to 
guard against objections, to account for 
his working no UHraeles, and to defend 
his conduct in several instances against 
the charges which he suspects may be 
brought against him. This is always the 
case with imposture. It is always sus* 
picious, afraid of being detected, alive to 
every appearance of hostility, solicitous 
to anticipate, and eager to repel the ac- 
cusations of enemies. 

'* Truth has no occasion for such pre- 
cautions, and therefore never uses them. 
We see nothing of this sort in the gospel. 
The sacred historians show not the 
smallest solicitude, nor take the least 
pains to obviate cavils or remove difficul- 
ties. They relate plainly and simply 
what they know to be true. They enter- 
tam no doubt of it themselves, and seem 
to have no suspicion that any one else 
can doubt it; they therefore leave the 
facts to speak for themselves, and send 
them unprotected into the world, to make 
their way (as they have done) by their 
own niCtive force and incontrovertible 
truth. 

** Such are the leading features of 
Mohammed and his religion on the one 
hand, and of Chbist and his religion on 
the other ; and never was there a stronger 
or more striking contrast seen than in 
this instance. Thev are, in short, in 
every 'essential article, the direct oppo- 
sites of each other. In Mohammed, we 
see every distinctive mark of fraud ; in 
Jesus, not one of these is to be found ; 
biit, on the contrary, every possible in- 
dication and character of truth." 



In closing these papers, we trust that 
by the contrast we nave drawn between 
Christianity and mohammedanism, our 
readers will be led more than ever to 
value the gospel of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and to adore him as the Son of 
€k>d, one with the Father and the Holy 
Ghost, while they exclaim with the 
poet: — 

" Hence, and for ever firom my heart, 
I bid my doubts and fears depart ; 
And to those hands my soul resi(rn, 
Which bear credentials so divine." 



J. 



A FISHING EXCURSION IN THE 
SOUTH SEAS. 

During our involuntary residence at 
Atiu, we determined one night to ac- 
company the natives on a fishing excur- 
sion. Flying fish were the objects of our 
pursuit, and these are caught only after 
dark. We arrived at the sea side at 
about eight o'clock. The teachers and 
their families, and indeed most of the in- 
habitants of the settlement, were of the 
party, and brought their sleeping-iliats, 
with an intention of lodging upon the 
sea- shore, while we spent the night in 
chasing the poor fish. With these expe- 
ditions many idolatrous ceremonies were 
formerly connected. On the present oc- 
casion, we all knelt down upon the coral 
bank, and one of the natives, according to 
their usual practice, offered up a suitable 
prayer. The canoes were then dragged 
from the rocks, thirty feet above the level 
of the water, down a broad sloping ladder, 
^nd launched over the surf into the sea. 
Double canoes are always used on these 
occasions, three of which formed our ex- 
pedition. Mr. Armitage was seated on 
one, Mr. "Wilson on another, and myself 
on the third. The rowers being ready, a 
flambeau was lighted. The principal 
man then took his station on the fore 
part of the canoe. He was provided with 
a net, attached to a long pole, twelve or 
fifteen feet long, and kept open by a ring 
of elastic wood, in the snape of an ace of 
spades. Every preparation being made, 
the rowers commenced pulling with all 
their strength, and the headsman stamped 
upon the box of the canoe, which being 
hollow, produced a considerable sound. 
This, together with the splashing of the 
oars, frightened the fish, which darted 
from the back of the reef, where they 
were quietly feeding, towards the ocean. 
The torches answered two purposes, for 
while they enabled the heaasman to dis- 
cover his prey, they also dazzled the eyes 
of the fish ; and, as they dashed past his 
canoe, on the surface of the water, he 
thrust forward his net, and turned it 
over upon them. The quickness of the 
natives* sight, and the rapidity and dex- 
terity of their motions, were truly 
astonishing. At times they catch vast 
quantities in this way. The fish, hbw- 
ever, on that night, md not happen to be 
numerous, and at the end of two hours 
we returned, having taken but twenty. 
The other canoes were even less success- 
ful. On landing, every fish was brought 
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and laid at our feet ; and h^d the canoes 
been laden, the whole would have been 
at our disposal. We returned to the 
settlement much gratified with our enter- 
tainment. 

The natives of Atiu, Manke, and Mi- 
tiaro, have a method of smoke-drying 
the flying- fish, by which they can pre- 
serve them for any length of time. I 
am not aware that at any other islands 
this practice is adopted. — Itev, John 
Williams, 



THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST A PROOF 
OF THE EFFICACY OF HIS ATONEMENT. 

The resurrection of Christ demon- 
strates the efficacy of his atonement. The 
load of our guilt sunk him to the dust of 
death. How then could he have risen 
again, had not that guilt been cancelled 
by his death ? If the tomb had held 
him as its prisoner, it must have been 
because he was foiled in his attempt to 
effect our release. Hence the apostle, 
writing to the Corinthians, says, " If 
Christ be not risen, then is our preaching 
vain, and your faith is also vain : ye are 
yet in your sins ;" that is, under the 
guilt and power of sin. And he adds, 
that if this DC the case, then " they which 
have fallen asleep in Christ are pe- 
rished." But this is not the case. The 
Redeemer could not be holden of death. 
He threw open the gates of the grave. 
He rose again on the third day, accord- 
ing to 5ie Scriptures; and thereby 
proved, by resistless power of evidence, 
that he had "put away sin by the sacri- 
fice of himself." It is of importance to 
observe here, that the evidence afforded 
by the resurrection of Christ, in support 
01 the eflScacy of his atonement, is 
striengthened by the consideration, that 
the power of the Father was exerted in 
effecting it. ** The God of your fathers," 
said Peter to the high- priests, "raised 
up Jesus." " God raised him from the 
dead, and gave him glory." Now, is it 
conceivable, let me ask, that such would 
have been the conduct of the Father, if 
the atonement of the Son had been in- 
sufficient and inefficacious ? Would he 
have thus honoured the Surety, if the 
Surety had not honoured the law? 
Would he have exalted him, as the re- 
ward of his work, if that work had been 
inadequately performed ? Would he 
have given the sinner's Surety this full 



and complete discharge, if the Suretr 
had not paid the sinner's debt? It 
cannot be conceived of for a moment 
No proof can be more conclusive than 
the one now contemplated, that the 
atonement of Christ is possessed of in- 
finite efficacy: we may adopt, accord- 
ingly, the triumphant language of the 
apostle, " But now Is Christ risen from 
the dead, and become the "first fruits of 
them that slept."— JDr. Payne. 



INFIDELITY. 

It was well said by an eminent writer 
of the seventeenth century, that a be- 
liever must be excused by every one for 
his endeavours to make a man a chris- 
tian, because he does it for his welftre : 
but that the infidel who ui^dermines the 
faith of a believer has no such plea, as 
he admits that it is not in his power to 
offer any substitute for that which he 
wantonly takes away. Thw remark re- 
curred to my mind, on reading, a short 
time since, an aceount of British authors, 
where, in reference to Lord Herbert, of 
Cherbury, it was stated, that ** he is re- 
markable as the first infidel writer in the 
english language." This man died in 
1648. Good would it have been for 
England, if, as well as being the first, 
he had also been the last, to pollute 
her language by making it the vehicle 
of blasphemy. But such, alas, has not 
been tne case ; from that time to the 
present, a dark catalogue may be traced 
of men who, not content with uttering 
in their hearts the language of folly, 
** There is no God," have made the 
same hardy assertion with their Hps, 
and have endeavoured to give it a wider 
circulation, by issuing writings embody- 
ing the same detestable principke. To 
all such persons the question may well be 
proposed, What is the end at which you 
aim ? What is the benefit to manlnnd 
which you are anxious to effect ? Does 
the belief in the existence <rf God vxSx 
men • for the duties of life ? Does a 
trust in an Almighty Creator make a 
man less trustworthy by his fellow- 
beings? Can you prove that any evil 
has accrued to tne worM from the bdirf 
in such doctrines as the resurrection «f 
the dead, a final judgment, a Saviour of 
the world ? Infidels do not, diey cannot 
assert such things. To overthrow Chris- 
tianity by argument they know to be im- 
" 'le. It is by crooked reasoning, 
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and die perversion of detached passages 
at Scripture, by attacking particiuar 
points, and sneering at the whole, that 
thej seek to raise doubts as to the truth 
of revelation, and to dispense with the 
moral obligations which that revelation 
enjoins. 

This latter reason, I am inclined to 
thii^, is the leading one with manj, 
perhq» most, of those who affect to dis* 
believe the Bible. When men have 
thrown off the restraints of morality, 
they feel a dislike to that which con- 
demns them; and they feel their own 
course of life to be reproved by those 
who act from religious principles. 
Against such it is necessary to be doubly 
on our guard. We may, perhaps, be in 
no danger of falling into error from the 
open assertions of infidelity, but against 
its secret arts we should not dare to con- 
sider ourselves able to combat. It has 
been well observed of one of the most 
bitter and covert adversaries of our 
faith, ** What reader suspends his cu- 
riosity, or calls off hb attention, to exa- 
mine references, to search into the foun- 
dation, or to weigh the reason, pro- 
prietor, and force, of every transient 
allusion, or sly sarcasm, by which the 
christian testimony is depreciated and 
traduced; and by which, nevertheless, 
he may find his persuasion afterwards 
unsettled and perplexed." Against 
such practices as these, the Almighty 
alone is able to defend us ; the enemy of 
souls is ever ready to suggest doubts and 
difficulties to a christian's mind, he 
should therefore be most careful not to 
furnish his adversary with weapons to 
use against himself, by perusing works 
in which religion is thus profaned ; but 
since he believes in the doctrines of the 
gospel, let him evince that belief by ho- 
liness of life, and by a firm dependence 
on his Saviour. "If ye know these 
things, happy are ye if ye do them." 
** This is the condemnation, that light is 
come into the world, and men loved 
darkness rather than light because their 
deeds were evil." 

Another remark that cannot fail to 
suggest itself to a christian's mind is 
this. What is the character of this class 
of writers when compared with those 
whose works and lives have been de- 
voted to the cause of Christ? Com- 
mence with Lord Herbert, proceed 
downwards in the list from Hobbes to 
Gibbon, from him to the present hour, 
where are the .benefactors of mankind ? 



Where shines forth the love of the human 
race among them ? Where find we such 
men as those servants of Christ, who 
having faithfully served their Master 
here, are now enjoying the reward of 
their labours in the heavenly Canaan, 
the city of our God ? J. W. H. 



ON EJACULATORY PRAYER. 

It is the peculiar privilege of the real 
christian 

" To find acctss at every hour 
To God within the veil." 

We have sometimes^ but it must be con- 
fessed, too rarely, found real religion in 
the exalted ranks of society. Thus we 
find saints in the household of Cesar, an 
Obadiah in the court of Ahab, and a 
Nehemiah in that of Artaxerxes. But 
the latter still thought of the people with 
whom he was associated, he was anxious 
that they should be restored to their reli- ' 
gious privileges, and so much did this 
weigh on his mind, that he was sad in 
the presence of the king ; and when the 
king asked him. '^ For what dost thou 
make request?" before he ventured to 
make that request, he addressed his sup- 
plications to the God of heaven ; and 
between the time when the question was 
put and the answer returned, and whilst 
the eyes of the courtiers were fixed upon 
him, his prayers ascended to the God of 
his fathers. 

Ejaculatory prayer, while it possesses 
many properties common to prayer in 
general, such as being encouraged by the 
same promises, requiring the assistance 
of the same Spirit to perform it aright, 
and inasmuch as it is the communion of 
the soul with God, has some properties 
peculiar to itself. 

It is a duty in which we are more fre- 
quently called to engage. 

It appears to enter into the spirit of 
our Lord's exhortation, that ** men ought 
always to pray, and not to faint." , Whilst 
here, we are called to be actively engaged 
in the duties of the various stations al- 
lotted to us by Providence ; we cannot 
therefore be always praying in our closets, 
in our families, or in the sanctuary of 
God. But it should be our concern to 
cultivate such an habitually devotional 
frame of mind, that under any circum- 
stances or emergencies,, we may know 
where to repair for succour; that we 
may not be strangers to a throne of grace, 
but at all times pray ** to the God of 
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lieaveD,*' lifting up our hearts to him 
who understands the language of the 
heart. Wherever we are, we have a way 
open heavenward. In this sense there- 
fore let us " pray without ceasing." 

Again, it is more secret 

If we are in the society of a large 
number of people, we feel a kind of re- 
straint in our conversation, and indeed 
there are some subjects which would be 
inappropriate for a mixed company. But 
let us meet with a bosom friend, and even 
though our intercourse be but short, yet 
we can pour into his ear the secrets of 
our hearts. And so with regard to ejacu- 
latorv prayer, there are some particulars 
which we could not with propriety intro- 
duce into our more pubuc worship, and 
there circumstances may arise when, 
as in the case of Nehemiah, we cannot 
retire into our closets; but an ejaculatory 
prayer may arise from the alter of the 
neart, and will, if offered in faith, and in 
ihe name of the great Mediator, be heard 
by " the God of heaven." 

One more observation shall conclude 
this paper, and that is, that it is more con- 
cise. We may hear some allege as a reason 
for neglecting prayer, that they are so 
busy, tney have not time to attend to it 
Now this excuse cannot be urged for the 
neglect of ejaculatory prayer. Nehemiah 
was high in office, and much engaged in 
public affairs, and yet he could op an 
emergency address his supplications ** to 
the' God of heaven." Let us then imi- 
tate his example, and at all times, and 
under all circumstances, show that we 
esteem it, not only a duty, but a privilege 
to pray " to the God of heaven." 

C. J. M. 
♦ 

THE SCRIPTURES VALUED. 
In the library of the late Dr. Wil- 
liams, at Red-cross-street, there is a cu- 
rious manuscript, containing the whole 
book of psalms, and all the New Testa- 
ment, except the Revelation, in fifteen 
volumes, folio. The whole is written in 
characters an inch long, with a white 
composition on a black paper, manufac- 
tured on purpose. This perfectly unique 
copy was written in 1745, at the cost of 
a Mr. Harris, a tradesman of London, 
whose sight having decayed with age, so 
as to prevent his reading the Scrip- 
tures, tnough printed in the largest type, 
he incurred the expense of the transcrip- 
tion, that he might enjoy those sources 



of comfort which are "more to be de- 
sired than gold, yea, than much fine 
gold." 



THE GARDEN. 
BECEMBBB. 

Thebb is really nothing to do in any 
department, except to shelter and pro- 
tect from the severity of the season ; to 
regulate the temperature of the green- 
house, and to exercise discretion with 
respect to air and water. In very mild 
weather, trees may be planted now, but 
if delayed so long, it is, perhaps, better 
to wait till February. 



OLD HUMPHREY'S WARNING. 

Tes ! tell me that I am homely, and 
abrupt and rude in speech. I know it 
well, and why should it be otherwise ? 
Is not the sun setting before your eyes, 
the ground crumbBng from beneath 
your feet, and your latter end stealing 
upon you unawares ? I will be abrupt 
enough to break my neighbour's slum- 
ber, if his house be on fire. I will be 
rude enough to seize him by the hair of 
his head, if I see him drowning. I will 
restrain, bind, and enchain him, if his 
hand be raised against his own life; 
and why should I be silent, when a 
mightier voice than mine is needed as 
a warning ? 

To the young, I cry aloud. Is not 
the early bud often nipped by the frost ? 
to the mature J Are not the full-blown 
blossoms frequently scattered by the 
storm ? to the agedy Does not the mere 
breeze shake the ripe fruit from the 
tree? 

I must, I vnll direct you to the clock 
of existence : the yearly pendidum has 
given another swing ; the youngest and 
the strongest have but fourscore strokes 
to come. And thousands have not one. 
The wheels of life are moving fast ; the 
weights of health and strength, with 
some of us, are almost down ; the 
fingers of time are pointing to futurity, 
and the voice of the Eternal will proclaim 
the hour of death. 

Happy those who are united to Christ ; 
for he holds in his hand the key of 
death ; he openeth and no man shutteth, 
he shutteth and no man openeth. Rev. 
i. IS.iii. 7. 
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